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Is  now  ready.     This  book  completes 

Warren's  ^cw  Series  «t  GeograpMes, 

Which  have  proved  the  most  successful  books  of  their  class  published  in  this 

country.     These  books  have  already  been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  of 
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GREENE'S  NEW  SYSTEM, 

Only  one  Book  needed  for  Grammar  and  District  Schools. 
One  Book  for  Academies  and  High  Schools. 


GREENES  NEW  INTRODUCTION. 

GREENE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

It  is  now  but  a  short  time  since  these  two  books  were  first  published,  yet  they 
have  been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  of 

The  State  of  Minnesota^  the  State  of  Arkansas ^  and  the  Cities  of 

Chicago^  St,  Louis ^  Providence^  Newport^  Hartford^  Water^ 
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Lynny  Lewiston^  Pall  liiver^  Lowell ^  and  many 

other  places, 

1^  No  other  Grammars  have  ever  secured  so  larg^e  a  * 
sale  during:  the  first  year  of  their  publication.        \ 
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TWENTY-SEYENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OFTHB 

RHODE   ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Annual  Sessions  of  our  State  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Providence,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Jau.  28th  and  29th,  1870. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  making  such  plans  for  these 
meetings  as  will  make  them  of  the  most  practical  value  and  impor- 
tance to  all  the  teachers  and  educators  of  Rhode  Island,  and  with  the 
awakening  spirit  among  us  in  the  educational  interests,  we  are 
assured  that  this  will  be  the  largest  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  this  State.  The  time  and  place  of  holding  the  sessions,  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  exercises,  will  be  published  and  circulated  in  due  season. 
All  teachers,  school  officers  and  friends,  are  not  only  invited  to  be 
present  at  all  the  sessions,  but  to  extend  the  notice  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. The  hospitalities  of  the  city  of  Providence,  are  extended  to 
all  persons,  who  may  attend  the  Institute  ;  and  the  several  railroad 
superintendents  have  offered  free  return  tickets  over  all  roads  center- 
ing in  Providence. 

Come  one,  come  all,  to  this  Convention  of  teachers.  Your  pres- 
■^nce,  your  interest  and  your  sympathy,  will  add  life  and  strength  to 
lie  meetings  and  aid  your  associates  in  this  noble  work  of  instruo- 
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PEDAGOGIC:  PEDAGOGICS. 


If  School-teachers  are  to  agitate  for  recognition  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, their  first  need  is  a  name  for  that  profession.  The  physician 
studies  Medicine ;  the  lawyer,  Law ;  the  clergyman,  Divinity. 
The  word  we  need  is  Pedagogics.  One  may  already  see  this  word 
and  its  adjective,  Pedagogic^  CQming  into  use  with  good  authoriza- 
tion. They  fill  a  sensible  deficiency  in  our  vocabulary,  and  there  are 
to  be  found  for  them  no  exact,  or  even  approximate,  equivalents. 
The  concrete.  Pedagogue^  may  also  come  in  good  time.  Though 
tainted  with  the  parentage  of  bad  offspring  in  the  word  pedant  j  it 
may  nevertheless  recommend  itself  to  this  circumlocution-hating  age, 
and  soon  be  in  improving  repute. 

Didactics  has  too  general  a  significance.  Our  study  is  to  be,  not 
the  Art  of  Teachiny^  but  the  Art  of  School-keeping y  of  which 
teaching  forms  a  less  considerable  portion  than  it  did  formerly. 
The  name  Normal^  applied  to  our  professional  schools,  may  remain, 
being  strongly  recommended  by  its  brevity,  though  not  by  any  just- 
ness of  significance.  Normal  schools  are  properly  partem  schools^ 
or  model  schools.  There  are  very  appropriate  adjuncts  of  the  true 
professional  schools,  whose  object  is  to  teach  the  science  and  the  art 
of  Pedagogics^  and  which  ought  properly,  therefore,  to  be  named 
Pedagogic  Schools.  The  instructors  in  these  schools  should  be 
essentially,  and  should  be  called,  professors. 

Paideutics,  though  having  many  features  to  recommend  it,  is 
probably  too  far  firom  actual  use  to  be  once  thought  of  as  available 
for  any  practical  need. 

If  the  slur  universally  recognized  as  attaching  to  the  word  Peda- 
gogue shall  keep  it  under  lasting  ban,  and  preserve  in  undisputed 
monopoly  of  use  School-master  and  School-teacher ^  yet  these  will 
not  easily  yield  adjectives  to  compete  with  Pedagogic^  or  nouns  to 
make  Pedagogics  superfluous.  It  will  be  well  to  domesticate  the 
two  latter  at  once.  Something  may  be  gained  immediately  in  terse- 
ness and  in  precision,  and  no  sacrifice  be  made  of  that  professional 
dignity  so  dear  to  every  pedagogic  heart. 
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HOW  I  PLANTED  A  GROVE. 


BT  BOBEBT  ALLTKi   D.   D. 


"Is  this  Mr.  Allyn?**  said  a  sun-browned  man,  whose  horny  hand 
grasped  mine,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  where  I  had  preached  to  two 
dozen  or  so  interested  hearers,  gathered  in  a  neat  school-house,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beauti&l  grove  of  white  maple,  locust,  and  cottonwood 
trees,  growing  on  a  conspicuous  swell  in  a  broad  prairie  of  a  western 
State. 

**That  is  indeed  my  name,''  I  replied,  ^  and  I  am  glad  to  meet  here 
one  who  knows  it,  and  in  a  region  where  I  have  never  been  before  in 
my  life." 

"I  guess  I  used  to  know  you  a  little,  almost  twenty  years  ago. 
And  wife  and  I  have  talked  enough  about  you  since  we  have  been  out 
here,  I  reckon,  to  make  me  remember  you.  Yet  I  declare  I  shouldn't 
have  known  you  at  all  now." 

Before  I  could  reply  a  woman  came  forward,  whose  face  I  had  often 
looked  at  while  I  had  been  preaching,  and  wondered  where  and  when 
I  had  seen  its  radiant  good  nature.  In  fact,  the  familiarity  of  the 
countenance  and  its  pleased  expression  of  recognition  had  struck  me 
the  instant  she  entered,  just  as  I  was  naming  my  text.  I  knew  I  had 
seen  her  before;  but  when  and  where?  The  evident  delight  with 
which  she  saw  me,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  she  whispered  to  her 
hnsband,  who  came  in  a  few  moments  later,  and  the  look  of  pleased 
incredulity,  changed  at  length  into  entire  satisfaction,  with  which  he 
regarded  me,  had  puzzled  me  strangely  all  through  the  sermon.  I 
was  certain  that  both  the  wife  and  husband  were  old  friends,  seen  and 
known  in  some  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  States  in  which  it  had  been  my 
lot  at  different  times  to  preach. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  closed,  the  two  began  pushing  through  the 
crowded  aisle  of  the  little  school-house  to  where  I  stood.  The  man 
being  unencumbered  by  long  dresses,  reached  me  first,  and  addressed 
me  as  said  above.  ^By  this  time  the  wife  came  up  leading  a  blushing 
girl  of  sixteen,  whom  I  instantly  called  Miss  Hampton,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  mother.  The  girl  was  indeed  the  exact  picture  of  the 
original  face  of  the  woman  whose  looks  had  so  puzzled  me  during  my 
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sermon,  and  whom  I  had  known  twenty  years  before  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  neither  whose  name  nor  location  I  could  recall  till  the  daughter, 
with  her  fair  face,  stood  before  me.  The  instant  I  saw  the  girl  I 
recollected  a  circumstance  which  shall  be  suflSciently  told  in  the  course 
of  this  paper.  The  mother  laughed  as  I  spoke  her  maiden  name,  yet 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said : 

"I  am  glad,  Mr.  AUyn,  you  now  remember  my  name.  But  I  did 
feel  a  little  sad  to  think  you  found  me  so  changed  that  you  could  not 
recollect  me  till  you  saw  Mattie  here.  You  have  not  changed  in 
twenty  years,  except  perhaps  in  your  thinner  hair.  I  have  always 
remembered  you,  and  should  have  known  you  anywhere — even  in 
Heaven — where  I  certainly  was  expecting  to  go  three  months  since." 

"Yes,**  the  husband  broke  in,  "wife  was  very  sick  in  the  spring, 
and  when  we  thought  she  was  past  speaking,  all  at  once  she  called 
your  name,  and  said  she  should  see  you  some  time  in  Heaven.*' 

"  This  is  surely  a  great  pleasure,"  said  I,  **  as  well  as  a  surprise,  to 
find  old  friends  out  here  in  a  strange  spot,  and  those  who  so  well  and 
dearly  rerpember  me." 

^  Wife  has  talked  enough  about  you  to  make  the  whole  country 
know  you.  But  I  shouldn't  have  known  you  at  all.  You've  grown 
old  like  the  rest." 

"  Twenty  years  of  hard  work  placed  on  the  top  of  thirty  years  of 
previous  toil  ought  to  ripen  one  somewhat,  and  you  know  I  had  an 
immature  look  in  my  young  days.  But  it  has  dore  me  so  much  good 
to  meet  you  two  here,  and  to  see  you  looking  so  contented  and  well- 
to-do  that  I  really  begin  to  feel  young  again.  It  did  refresh  me 
strangely  to  see  this  beautiful  grove  on  this  hill-top  when  I  first  looked 
out  of  ray  window  at  brother  G.'s,  this  morning ;  and  when  he  told  me 
that  he  had  an  appointment  to  preach  here  this  afternoon,  I  begged 
the  privilege  to  come  with  him  and  preach.  And  now  don't  you  think 
I  am  glad  I  came  ?  " 

"  Not  more  glad  than  we,"  said  she. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  continued  I,  "  that  I  have  seen  a  grove  in  forty 
miles'  travel  over  the  prairie,  and  this  seems  like 'a  very '  island  of  the 
blest.'  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off*  it  all  the  way  here,  and  now  I 
want  to  go  out  under  its  shade  and  enjoy  it  more  completely." 

*'  If  you  knew  all  about  the  planting  of  the  seeds  and  of  tlie  trees 
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tbemselyes  of  thid  grove,  and  how  much  husband  and  I  have  talked 
about  you  here,  and  to  the  children  and  the  neighbors,  I  guess  you 
would  laugh«  if  your  ears  did  not  tingle,  too,"  said  she  archly. 

"That's  just  what  I  told  you  at  first,"  said  the  man.  ^  Wife  has 
talked  enough  about  you  here  on  this  hill  to  run  a  windmill,  if  a 
woman's  breath  could  do  that  thing." 

"I  trust  bhe  never  said  any  thing  bad  of  me,  did  she,  Mattie?"  said 
I,  turning  to  the  daughter,  who  was  following  us  to  the  grove,  and 
looking  as  if  she  had  something  to  say. 

"0  no,^  replied  the  girl,  laughing.  **  She  never  says  bad  of  any- 
body.    But  she  always  says  you  planted  this  grove  on  this  hill." 

"  I  planted  this  grove  1  How  is  that?  If  I  planted  this  grove,  I 
must  have  done  it  in  some  good  dream  or  another ;  or  perhaps,  in 
your  mother's  mind  somehow.     Come,  tell  me  more  about  it." 

^  That's  just  what  mother  says,"  cried  the  girl,  laughing  again,  and 
this  time  in  such  a  way  that  it  brought  vividly,  and  like  a  flash  to  my 
memory  the  laughing  of  the  mother,  one  evening  twenty  years  before, 
and  a  thousand  miles  away.  I  turned  to  her  and  she  too,  was  laugh- 
ing, yet  with  tears  in  her  eyes  again. 

**!  don't  quite  understand,"  said  I,  inquiringly. 

**  Well,"  said  the  lady,  *'  I  see  I  must  explain.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  you  went  out  into  Coventry,  Rhode  Island,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Barnard,  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  Schools  and  School  Houses  ?' " 

"  Most  perfectly.     But  what  of  that  ?" 

**  Why,  just  this.  It  was  then  and  there  that  you  planted  this 
grove.  You  told,  among  other  things,  how  to  make  school  houses 
and  their  grounds  delightful  and  attractive,  and  ornaments  to  a  coun- 
tiy ;  and  how  to  make  them,  as  well  as  school  masters,  educate  the 
children  and  the  whole  neighborhood  in  taste  and  refinement,  and  con- 
sequently in  virtue.  You  spoke  of  planting  shade  trees  around  them 
and  making  groves,  more  lovely  than  around  Plato's  Academy,  where 
birds  should  sing  and  rear  their  young,  and  where  sunlight  should 
linger  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  shades  should  deepen  in  summer, 
and  shelter  should  be  found  in  winter,  and  beauty  and  glory  should 
abide  in  perpetual  excellence.  Well,  the  idea  was  a  seed  in  my  mind ; 
and  when  we  married,  some  eighteen  years  ago  and  came  here,  I  set 
about  having  such  a  school  houd^  and  grove  as  you  described  to  that 
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little  company,  in  a  bare  and  bleak  old  school  house  on  the  north  of  a 
New  England  hill." 

"  So  that  is  how  I  planted  this  grove,  is  it?  Well,  I  planted  it  in  a 
good  place,  any  way.  I  wish  more  of  my  ideas  had  been  planted  in 
good  women's  minds ;  they  would  then  have  grown  up  into  beauty 
and  usefulness  as  this  one  seems  to  have  done.  Your  mind  has  cei^ 
tainly  proved  a  good  soil.  So  this  grovje  was  planted  in  New  England, 
and  you  brought  it  all  the  thousand  miles  and  made  it  grow  on  this 
wild  prairie?  Well,  that  is  a  magic  art  I  never  thought  of  possessing, 
much  less  of  practicing." 

"  You  did  it,  nevertheless,"  said  she  ;  "  and  now  you  may  enjoy  sit- 
ting under  your  own  vine  and  shade  trees ;  but  you  cannot  guess 
what  a  pleasui'e  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  here  in  this  grove  so  unexpect- 
edly, and  to  know  that  you  are  delighted  with  it." 

"How  do  you  know  I  am  delighted?  I  haven't  said  so,  have  I?" 

"  May  be  not.     There  is  no  need  of  words  to  tell  your  emotions." 

"Well,  at  any  rate  I  am  now  paid  for  that  lecture  you  heard  in  the 
old  Coventry  school  house." 

For  in  fact  I  had  not  a  very  flattering  recollection  of  having  ridden 
ten  miles  or  more,  on  a  frosty  autumn  afternoon,  in  a  hired  buggy, 
to  deliver  it,  and  I  had  returned  home  the  next  day,  thoroughly  tired 
and  moneyless,  and  indeed  thankless,  except  such  gratitude  as  that 
young  woman's  eyes  and  others  like  hers  had  looked  while  I  was 
speaking. 

"  But  tell  me  about  planting  this  grove,"  said  I,  resuming  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  dropped  in  a  few  moments  of  silence.  "  It  must 
have  been  a  task  to  plant  these  two  acres  of  trees  here  on  this  open 
prairie  fifteen  years  ago,  and  take  care  of  them." 

"  There  you're  right,"  said  the  husband. 

"  We  did  have  some  trouble,"  said  the  wife.  "  The  fact  is,  the  first 
trees  on  a  prairie  a  hundred  miles  wide  do  not  grow  as  easily  as 
weeds.  But  we  were  not  readily  discouraged,  and  we  knew  that  time 
and  patience  would  bring  them  along.  I  brought  the  seeds  of  these 
with  me  from  my  brother's  in  Ohio,  and  sowed  them  here  when  we 
first  built  the  school  house  and  fenced  it.  There  were  great  herds 
of  cattle  here,  and  they  found  the  fence  a  shelter  in  the  winds,  and 
broke  it  down  and  destroyed  the  'trees  when  they  were  about  two 
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yean  old.  Then  I  got  more  seeds  forty  miles  off  and  planted  in  our 
garden,  and  after  two  years  more  transplanted  them  here.  About 
two  years  after  that  a  fire  on  the  prairie  killed  a  good  many  of  them. 
And  six  years  ago  a  tornado  tore  up  many,  and  we  thought  ruined 
the  whole.  But  the  trees  had  grown  to  be  such  favorites  that  the 
neighborhood  turned  out  and  set  up  some,  and  trimmed  the  broken 
branches  from  the  others,  and  they  grew  right  along  as  well,  almost, 
as  ever.  Are  they  not  fine  trees  ?  and  do  they  not  make  this  hill  a 
beauty?'' 

"Even  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,**  said  I.  '^They  aire  better 
than  a  lighthouse  on  a  dangerous  coast.  I  hope  they  will  live  a  thou- 
sand years  and  keep  your  memory  alive  and  green  in  this  glorious 
land.'' 

"Keep  your  name,  I  trust,**  she  replied,  "You  planted  them, 
remember,  and  I  called  this  Allyn's  Grove.  I  didn't  plant  these 
trees,  I  only  took  care  of  them." 

"Any  waj  you  please,  madam.  I  have  always  felt  proud  to  have 
my  name  connected  with  the  good  works  of  good  women ;  and  I  am 
sore  the  planting  and  taking  care  of  this  grove  is  one  of  the  good 
deeds  which  will  repeat  itself  a  thousand  times  in  this  beautiful  but 
tred^s  region." 

"You  needn't  fear  about  that,"  broke  in  the  husband.  "Robert,  here," 
pomting  to  a  boy  with  a  familiar  face,  which  I  had  not  remarked  till 
then,  "says  that  the  whole  run,  down  yonder,  is  full  of  young  cotton- 
wood  and  maple  trees.  These  have  begun  to  sow  their  seeds,  and 
folks  here  are  wonderful  glad." 

"Well,  well,"  said  I,  "this  is  reward  enough  for  some  toil,  and 
poverty,  and  waiting.  If  the  good  Master  would  only  so  bless  and 
multiply  the  seeds  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  I  have  been  trying  to 
plant  by  the  side  of  many  waters,  how  I  should  rejoice  I  " 

I  could  say  no  more  for  many  minutes.  Meanwhile  the  shadow  of 
the  grove  lengthened  eastward.  The  air  grew  cool.  The  people 
went  homeward.     The  familiar  voice  roused  me. 

"  Come,  brother  Allyn,  you  must  go  to  our  home.  I  can't  excuse 
you  till  you  have  seen  the  children — ^two  of  whom  bear  parts  of  your 
name.    They  all  know  you,  and  you  must  see  them." 

Could  I  refuse,  though  consenting  involved  two  miles  more  of 


I 
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travel,  and  a  rapid  ride  just  at  dark,  in  order  to  meet  an  appointment 
made  for  me  that  evening  by  brother  S.  ?  And  does  any  one  need 
that  I  should  tell  my  feelings  as  I  broke  bread  in  that  christian  honie» 
made  by  two  of  my  old  New  England  friends  and  pupils,  and  sat 
among  their  children,  and  finally  kneeled  in  prayer  for  the  peace  of 
the  Father  of  all  to  rest  upon  them  and  their  household  forever  ? 

I  soon  left  them  and  rode  past  that  grove  which  I  planted,  standing 
solitary  on  the  prairie,  a  thousand  miles  from  where  the  word — ^and  it 
was  planted  by  a  word — which  produced  it  was  spoken.  I  often 
turned  Jback  to  look,  and  every  time  saw  the  glory  of  a  brilliant  sun- 
set resting  upon  it.  "Truly,"  said  I  to  brother  S.,  "Walter  Savage 
Landor  was  right  when  he  wrote :  *  There  never  was  a  true  word 
spoken  nor  a  right  deed  done,  which  did  not  at  some  time,  in  some 
mind  or  heart,  it  might  be  a  long  time  after  and  a  long  distance  away» 
produce  its  proper  fruit  and  aid  to  make  the  world  better  and  mankind 
happier.'  ^ 

"Only  look  back  at  the  grove  I"  cried  S.,  suddenly  drawing  up  the  * 
reins  and  stopping  the  horse  on  a  swell  of  the  prairie.     "  Do  look  at 
the  grove  l** 

I  turned,  and  there  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  hill-top,  a  great  plume 
of  flashing  crimson  and  gold,  nodding  in  the  breeze  as  if  bowing  in 
worship.  Its  outlines  were  cut  sharply  and  grandly  on  the  clear,  blue 
eastern  sky,  and  the  moon,  almost  at  the  full,  hung  just  to  the  south 
of  it,  a  shield  of  silver.  1  involuntarily  uncovered  my  head  in  grati- 
tude to  God,  and  said :  "This  afternoon,  and  this  crowning  sight  of 
glory,  pays  for  work,  and  want,  and  weariness.'' 

"  So,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  grove,  still  burning  like  the  bush 
which  Moses  saw,  "  so  may  some  good  deed  of  mine  meet  my  dying 
eyes  when  my  sim  of  life  departs,  and  the  Heavenly  Father  opens  the 
door  of  his  glory  to  let  me  into  his  Kingdom?" 

"Amen,"  said  I,  and  we  rode  silently  forward  I — Lcidies*  Re-- 
pository. 


-«tt<38^>#»- 


The  heart  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  purest  rays  of  joy, 
must  have  been  shadowed  by  the  darkest  clouds  of  sorrow. 
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ARTICLE  TWO. 


But  to  hold  free  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  of  a  for- 
rign  country  so  as  to  give  pleasure  or  profit,  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
id  absolutely  necessary,  for  although  the  number  is  daily  increasing  in 
Europe  of  persons  who  learn  English  in  consequence  of  the  great  atten- 
tion which  is  now  almost  everywhere  paid  to  its  study  on  the  Conti- 
nent, there  will  always  be  found  many  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  or  so 
slightly  acquainted  with  it  as  to  render  conversation  with  them  diflB- 
eult  and  fatiofuino:.  If  this  is  true  of  the  educated  classes,  how  much 
more  will  it  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  lower  orders,  whose  edu- 
cation is  necessarily  of  a  very  limited  kind ;  but  who  are  always 
accessible  to  the  advances  of  a  foreigner,  who  treats  them  with  ordi- 
nary politeness.  Indeed,  if  one  really  wishes  to  study  the  manners 
and  customs  of  other  countries,  to  have  some  true  idea  of  those  super- 
stitious observances  which  still  hold  their  ground  in  spite  of  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  education  and  civilization ;  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
people  and  of  its  real  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  it  is  to  the 
poor  and  uneducated  classes  that  one  must  address  oneself  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Educated  persons  will  always  and  in  every  country 
have  many  points  of  resemblance ;  for  education  has  that  tendency 
of  elevating  humanity  to  a  common  level ;  and  by  engaging  minds 
in  the  study  of  kindred  subjects,  there  must  necessarily  result  an 
encouragement  of  tastes  and  ideas,  which  will  cause  a  similarity  more 
or  less  marked  between  such  persons  iu  various  countries.  Civiliza- 
tion also  urges  them  in  the  same  direction ;  the  facilities  of  travel 
which  now  exist,  and  which  enable  one  to  visit  with  comparative  ease 
and  at  little  cost,  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth  ;  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  by  the  press  and  the  electric  telegraph ;  all  these  and 
other  causes  which  exist  and  operate  with  daily  increasing  force,  all  : 

tend  to  produce  a  certain  resemblance  between  man  and  his  fellow, 
among  the  upper  classes. 

But  among  the  lower  and  poorer  orders  how  different  does  one  find  | 

it  I    There  education  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  dispel  ignorance  | 

or  diminish  superstition ;  there  prejudice  and  the  customs  of  other 
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days  have  full  sway,  as  they  always  do  among  those  who  have  never 
ventured  beyond  the  paternal  hearth,  or  thought  or  dreamed  of  any- 
thing good  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  land.  'Tis  there 
one  hears  of  some  romantic  legend  that  has  come  down  by  tradition 
from  former  days,  with  all  the  additions  and  embellishments  which 
fancy  and  superstition  have  leagued  to  give  it ;  there  some  plaintive 
ditty  that  tells,  not  in  heroic  verse,  the  misfortunes  and  tragic  fate  of 
one  whose  name,  perhaps,  still  survives,  as  the  appellation  of  a  moun- 
tain peak  or  a  gloomy  cavern ;  there,  too,  some  joyous  ballad,  which 
still  keeps  fresh  the  memory  of  the  exploits  of  some  border  chieftain 
or  patriotic  soldier,  whose  fame  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
early  history  of  their  country  or  their  religion.  There  the  stranger, 
while  courteously  investigating  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  all  that 
is  to  him  new  and  strange,  and  possibly  inexplicable,  will,  in  his  turn, 
be  met  by  many  strange  inquiries  as  to  his  own  far  distant  land,  the 
fame  of  which  has  probably  reached  their  ears,  but  is  so  mingled  with 
what  is  fabulous  or  exaggerated  that  it  is  with  difficulty  recognized  in 
such  a  dress.  And  while  listening  to  their  simple  conversation,  and 
possibly  partaking  of  a  hospitality  that  is  almost '  always  freely  and 
ungrudgingly  offered,  he  will  have  abundant  reason  to  remember  with 
satisfaction  the  time  and  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  study  of  modem 
languages.  * 

Havmg  said  this  much  on  the  advantage  to  the  man  of  business 
and  to  the  traveler,  for  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  natural  and  laudable  curiosity,  a  passing  reference  may  here 
be  made  to  other  classes  who  more  particularly  require  such  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  legitimate  business.  The  savant,  who  leaves 
home  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  scientific  question,  or  of 
pursuing  and  completing  his  studies  where  he  can  find  greater  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  branch  which  interests 
him  among  the  old  libraries  and  dusty  archives  of  continental  capitals  ; 
the  sailor  or  the  soldier  who  wishes  to  observe  the  systems  of  other 
countries,  and  how  they  compare  with  his  own  ;  the  diplomatist  who 
goes  to  represent  the  majesty  and  uphold  and  protect  the  honor  and 
interests  of  his  country  at  a  foreign  court ;  all  these  are  daily  and 
hourly  reminded,  by  their  own  experience,  of  the  indispensable  neces* 
sity  of  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  to  enable  them  to  hold 
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fiuniliar  intercourse  with  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  brought  in* 
to  continual  'contact. 

But  you  need  not  go  to  foreign  countries  to  experience  the  advan- 
tage which  an  acquaintance  with  modem  languages  confers.  With  the 
ftdlities  which  now  exist  for  cheap  and  rapid  passage  across  the 
ocean,  every  day  sees  large  additions  made  to  our  already  extensive 
foreign  population ;  and  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  all 
our  large  seaports  there  is  a  constant  influx  of  Germans,  Italians, 
French  and  others,  of  whom  the  greater  part  speak  no  language  but 
their  own  vernacular.  These  foreigners  do  not  usually  visit  America 
merdy  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  their  love  of  adventure : 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  attracted  here  by  the  flattering  reports 
which  have  been  carried  to  their  distant  homes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  or  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  borders  of  some 
Swiss  lake. 

They  probably  have  friends  or  relatives,  who  have  already  emi- 
grated and  done  well  in  the  New  World ;  and  they  too  come,  with 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortune,  to  settle  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  make  to  themselves  a  new  home  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. What  an  opportunity  for  usefulness  is  here  afibrded  to  one  who 
can  go  freely  among  them  and  address  them  in  the  familiar  strains  of 
their  native  land  I 

How  would  their  hearts  warm  an^  open  to  one  who  could  talk  to 
them  of  their  own  distant  country,  while  at  the  same  time  explaining 
the  peculiarities  and  novelties  which  strike,  and,  perhaps  at  first, 
oppress  them  in  their  new  home  I  who  could  protect  them  from  the 
impositions  and  annoyances  which  knavish  and  unscrupulous  sharp- 
ers, ever  on  the  lookout  for  such  prey,  are  too  apt  to  practice  on 
ignorant  and  credulous  foreigners  I  With  what  thankfulness  would 
they  receive  the  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  which  might 
be  offered  to  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  philanthropic  patriotism  and 
good  will.  It  is  true  that  such  an  occupation  might  not  present  a  very 
brilliant  perspective  to  those  who  value  a  thing  merely  by  what  it  will 
bring  in  to  them ;  there  would  perhaps  be  no  great  prize  to  win,  no  great 
distinction  to  attain  in  such  a  course,  but  self-interest  should  not  always 
be  oar  ruling  motive  of  action  in  this  life,  and  it  would  be  a  sufli- 
cient  reward  to  many  minds,  to  feel  that  one  had  been  able  to  accom- 
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plish  some  good  for  those  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  need  it  so 
much.  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  to  me." 

The  few  remarks  which  precede  will  serve  to  show  that  persons  in 
every  class  and  condition  of  life,  may  derive  benefit  from  the  study 
of  modem  languages.  Indeed,  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  no  edu- 
cation will  be  considered  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  and 
those  who  speak  the  English  language  should  be  the  first  to  be  ashamed 
of  such  ignorance ;  for  their  own  tongue,  having  drawn  so  largely  from 
foreign  sources,  and  owing  to  them  that  variety  and  force  of  expres- 
sion, which  makes  it  preeminent  among  its  rivals,  the  study  of  those 
languages  which  have  contributed  so  liberally  to  its  richness  and 
expressiveness,  will  tend  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  better 
acquainted  with  their  own,  and  more  capable  of  appreciating  its  many 
excellencies.  G. 


■^*^8S>#>- 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 


When  contriving  ways  to  impart  moral  instruction,  the  teacher 
should  not  forget  that  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  all  genuine  morality. 
To  this  he  must  appeal  tor  authority,  from  whatever  source  his  moral 
lessons  are  derived.  It  is  no  part  of  his  business  to  teach  dogmas  or 
creeds,  but  he  may  impart  the  soul -inspiring  principles  and  pure 
morality  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  gems  of  wisdom  lie  scat- 
tered all  over  his  field  of  labor,  but  like  the  drifting  rocks  from  the 
mountain  quarry,  they  have  one  common  locality — the  Bible. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  used  as  a  com- 
mon reading-book  in  school,  but  for  moral  and  religious  purposes  only^ 
The  teacher  should,  if  possible,  leave  the  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  that  the  Bible  is  sacred,  unlike  all  other  books,  and 
infinitely  more  valuable.  Then  will  its  instructions  be  clothed  with 
authority  and  power,  and  its  influence  be  salutary  and  sanctifying. — . 
H.  Orcutt. 

Goethe  makes  the  angels  sing,  as  they  bear  away  Faust's  immor- 
tal part,  ^  Whoever  strives  and  keeps  on  striving,  him  can  we  redeem*'* 
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IMMORTALITY. 


The  o«k  of  the  forest  may  fall  in  the  wold ; 

The  squirrel  may  huild  of  its  bark  and  its  mould. 

Its  limbsi  shorn  and  leafless,  may  shiyer  with  cold — 

The  strength  of  the  Armada  rest  in  the  beam, 

And  the  plank  of  the  oak,  with  the  hemp  in  the  seam, 

But  the  wind  and  the  waves,  and  the  rain  and  the  mould, 

Sad  haToc  can  make,  as  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 

For  wares  in  their  Airy  shall  lash  round  its  form ; 
Though  nymphs  in  their  frolics  may  dance  to  the  storm. 
The  cormorant  gleams  in  its  greed  in  the  foam. 
The  auk  and  the  petrel  may  swim  o'er  the  deck. 
The  gull  in  the  tempest  may  scream  o'er  the  wreck, 
The  king  of  the  forest  in  green  of  the  sea, 
With  drift  of  the  ocean  lie  low  on  the  lea. 

Its  heart  with  the  sea  foam  may  float  o'er  the  main. 
Its  dust  and  its  ashes  may  blow  o'er  the  plain. 
The  plume  from  the  acorn  shall  flourish  again — 
The  oak  from  the  sapling  shall  grow  in  its  might. 
While  stars  in  their  circuit,  and  sun  sheds  its  light, 
And  birds  in  their  seasons  return  in  their  flight ; 
The  ash  and  the  maple,  the  dew  on  the  blade. 
The  vine  and  the  cypress,  the  heath  in  the  glade, 
The  fern  and  the  willow,  be  doomed  to  its  shade. 

80  truth,  from  the  shackles  of  falsehood  shall  burst; 

The  strength  of  our  manhood  shall  break  through  the  rust, 

As  gold  in  the  desert  will  gleam  in  the  dust — 

Drift,  dreams  of  our  childhood,  as  wrecks  on  the  main. 

Yet  truth  in  its  gloiy,  asserted  again. 

The  might  of  true  manhood,  supremely  shall  reign ; 

And  envy,  and  falsehood,  like  heath  in  the  glade. 

Once  doomed  to  the  dungeon  that  error  has  made, 

Shall  mould  in  the  damp  and  the  gloom  of  its  shade. 

J.  B.  Grbbite. 


-<i^<38e>* 


There  are  many  people  who  falter  and  tremble  as  long  as  there  is 
any  mixture  of  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  what  thej  can,  or  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  who,  the  moment  that  doubt  ceases,  have 
power  and  will  dare  do  everything. 
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THE  CONDITION  OP  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  assertion  has  more  than  once  been  made  that  our  schools  are 
no  better  now  than  thej  were  ten  years  ago ;  even  that  they  have 
degenerated  rather  than  improved.  How  far  this  is  true,  others,  qual- 
ified by  more  extensive  observation  than  my  own,  must  decide.  The 
charge  has  been  made  by  those  whose  knowledge  is  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  reliable  to  entitle  it  to  serious  consideration. 

Assuming  the  charge  to  be  true,  two  important  questions  are  sug- 
gested ;  first,  respecting  the  cause,  and  second,  the  remedy. 

The  first  cause  that  is  assigned  is  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers.  Let  us  admit  this  to  be  true.  Then  arises  the  question, 
Why?  Evidently,  either  because  competent  teachers  are  not  to  be 
obtained — because  the  market  does  not  afford  them,  or  because  those 
who  are  incompetent  are'  employed  through  ignorance  or  favoritism , 
or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  or  because  no  adequate 
remuneration  is  offered  to  secure  the  services  of  those  who  are  compe- 
tent. 

Doubtless,  the  first  cause,  viz. :  a  scarcity  of  competent  teachers  is 
extensively  true.  But  why?  What  ia  the  cause  of  the  cause?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  reasonably  urged  as  this  last  cause,  than  the 
want  of  adequate  compensation?  This  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  matter  of  plain  business  arrangement.  In  other  business  matters, 
the  correspondence  between  demand  and  supply  is  quite  constant. 
Whatever  excellence  may  belong  to  any  article  offered  in  the  market, 
this  degree  of  excellence  is  certain  to  be  increased  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible limit  whenever  the  demand  is  such  as  to  promise  an  adequate 
return  for  the  improvement  demanded.  To  demonstrate  this  we  need 
only  to  look  at  the  improvements  in  any  respectable  branch  of  manu- 
factures within  the  last  half  century.  Let  the  demand  for  any  possi- 
ble invention  or  improvement  be  sufficiently  urgent,  and  the  requisite 
skill,  ingenuity  and  energy,  are  always  forthcoming  without  consider- 
able delay. 

A  slaveholders'  rebellion  can  summon  a  million  ot  soldiers  to  the 
field,  ready  for  action,  as  with  the  wave  of  a  magician's  wand ;  can 
create  a  fleet  of  monitors  to  sink  in  oblivion  the  old  navies  of  former 
times ;  can  hurl  thunderbolts  of  iron,  such  as  were  never  even  dream-  » 
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ed  of  in  the  emithery  of  old  Vulcan,  through  miles  of  space  to  work 
strange  ruin  to  opposing  barriers  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  can  evoke 
militaiy  genius  to  outrival  the  Napoleons  and  the  Alexanders  of  the 
past.  Thus  always.  Let  the  demand  be  sufficiently  imperious  and 
the  reward  adequate,  and  nothing  this  side  of  infinity  is  impossible. 

But  how  is  it  with  our  schools?  In  them,  certainly,  are  some 
truly  competent  teachers.  Many  of  them  possess  talent  and  culture, 
and  ingenuity  and  enterprise  adequate  to  win  success  in  any  honor- 
able pursuit  in  life. 

They  toil  on  year  after  year  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  worthy  of  all 
praise.  They  have  a  noble  ideal  to  stimulate  them  to  effort.  Their 
aim  is  to  make  noble,  intelligent,  virtuous,  successfiil  men  and  women. 
They  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. Their  hearts  and  hands  are  too  full  to  notice  much  the  lapse 
of  time,  or  to  dwell  upon  their  social  status. 

They  are  aware  that  their  pecuniary  compensation  is  but  moderate, 
but  strive  by  the  exercise  of  a  strict  economy  to  make  it  meet  their 
wants,  and  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  their  work  is 
noble,  "  though  men  heed  it  not."  But  they  live  not  all  unheeded. 
Shrewd  young  minds  regard  them,  and  make  comparisons  and  infer- 
ences not  found  in  the  text-books  of  their  daily  study.  As  the 
months  and  years  roll  on,  they  see  the  former  inmates  of  the  school- 
room quietly  dispersing  and  mingling  in  the  scenes  of  mechanical  or 
commercial  life,  and,  while  the  dews  of  youth  are  still  fresh,  rising 
to  positions  which  promise  wealth  and  social  preferment.  Their 
&ithfiil  teacher  still  plods  on ;  but  many  of  his  pupils  of  only  a  few 
years  ago,  are  already  receiving  a  larger  pecuniary  reward  than  he, 
for  labors  less  responsible  and  exhausting,  while  they  have  the  pros- 
pect of  constant  employment  and  increasing  gains. 

Who  can  wonder  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  most  active 
lads  of  our  schools  decides  to  become  a  teacher,  and  that  of  the  few 
that  may  decide  to  teach  at  all,  a  large  share  resort  to  teaching  only 
as  the  readiest  means  of  earning  a  few  dollars  for  present  wants,  and 
then  turn  to  more  remunerative  pursuits  ? 

It  is  often  said  that  our  female  teachers  are  superior  to  those  of  the 

other  sex.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  want 

of  gallantry ;  but  candidly,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  by  any  means 

^  certain  that  the  opinion,  as  commonly  expressed,  is  true.     Our  best 
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male  teachers  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  any  of  **  the  gentler  sex." 
But  it  is  true  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  best  female  pupils  of 
our  schools  become  teachers  than  of  the  males.  Owing  to  the  limi- 
ted range  of  female  employments,  the  same  order  of  talents  and  quali- 
fications among  them  can  be  obtained  for  smaller  pay ;  and  hence  the 
real  superiority  of  many  that  are  employed,  and  their  apparent 
superiority,  perhaps,  as  a  class.  But  even  among  female  teachers 
the  highest  order  of  talent  and  qualifications  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  as  long  as  the  compensation  offered  is  kept  substantially  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  uneducated  operative  of  foreign  birth  in  a  cot- 
ton mill,  or  the  unskilled  service  of  the  *'maid  of  all  work"  in  kitchen 
and  in  chamber.  Were  the  demand  for  a  higher  order  of  teachers  in 
our  schools  such  as  to  secure  the  offer  of  an  adequate  compensation,  I 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  question  that  such  teachers  would  soon  be 
furnished  in  sufficient  mxmhere, provided  that,  employment  were  per- 
tistently  refused — as  it  should  be — ^to  each  and  every  one  of  an 
inferior  grade. 

Xhe  reformation  demanded  by  the  existing  state  of  things  ought  to 
begin  with  the  people.  There  is,  perhaps,  great  reason  to  fear  that 
it  will  not ;  for  the  interest  of  teachers  in  this  matter  is  already  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  masses.  It  has  been  uniformly  so.  All 
past  reforms  have  originated  with  teachers.  All  past  improvements 
bavb  been  wrought  by  them  or  through  their  agency.  Probably  it 
will  be  so  in  the  future ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  move  the 
masses  as  far  as  possible.  With  the  masses,  ultimately  rests  the 
power.  They  elect  the  civil  officers ;  they  appoint  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  supervisors  of  our  schools ;  they  choose  the  commit- 
tee to  hire  and  examine  teachers,  and  they  vote  the  appropriations  to 
sustain  our  schools.  Hence  the  dissemination  of  information  among 
the  people,  the  promulgation  oi  sound  views  and  the  awakening  of  a 
deeper  interest  ip  the  subject  of  education  will  prove  so  much  clear 
gain  to  the  cause.  And  this  gain  ought  specially  to  manifest  itself 
in  two  particulars  harmonious  with  each  other  and  mutually  auxiliary. 
First,  it  should  secure  to  teachers  more  adequate  means  of  prepara- 
tion for  their  work,  and  second,  it  should  institute  some  more  uniform 
and  efficient  mode  of  examination  to  ascertain  their  fitness.  This 
subject  however,  demands  a  more  extended  discussion  than  the  pre- 
sent moment  will  allow.  i.  F.  G« 
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Language  is  any  means  by  which  we  express  ideas  and  thoughts. 
It  is  mv  purpose  to  employ  the  word,  language,  in  a  restricted  sense, 
Tiz. :  to  denote  the  oral  or  written  expression  of  ideas  and  thoughts 
by  means  of  words  and  sentences.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  conscious 
of  ideas  and  thoughts,  he  is  also  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  express 
those  ideas  and  thoughts.  The  effort  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  child 
in  his  earlier  attempts  to  find  verbal  expressions  for  his  mental  pro- 
ducts, indicate  that  language  is  one  of  his  earliest  needs  in  the  use 
and  dcYclopment  of  his  mental  powers.  Pupils  should,  then,  receive 
instruction  in  language  at  an  early  age.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
secnred  by  primary  instruction,  should  be  the  acquisition  and  the  use 
of  our  mother  tongue. 

The  lessons  in  language  given  in  the  primary  school,  should  not  be 
lessons  in  the  science  of  grammar.  Works  on  grammar  should  find 
no  place  among  the  means  of  instruction  used  in  our  primary  schools. 
Grammar  treats  of  the  construction  of  propositions.  The  grammati- 
cal relations  of  the  parts  of  a  proposition  are  determined  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  expressed  by  it.  Hence  a  knowledge 
of  grammar  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  ideas  and  thoughts 
expressed  in  propositions,  and  this  knowledge  requires  no  little  use 
of  the  reasoning  faculties.  In  the  order  of  development,  the  percep- 
tive faculties  precede  the  reasoning  faculties,  consequently  the  very 
nature  of  the  child  forbids  that  he  be  forced  to  study  grammar  while 
his  reasoning  faculties  are  yet  undeveloped. 

Bat  though  the  pupil  may  not  be  able  to  analyze  the  expressions 
he  uses,  nor  to  trace  the  relations  of  that  which  he  embodies  in  words 
and  sentences,  yet  he  will  use  language.  He  must  use  it,  and  by 
this  use  will  form  habits  of  utterance  which  may  cling  to  him  through 
life.  Every  day  brings  us  evidence  that  habit  is  more  potent  than 
knowledge,  in  the  realm  of  speech.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar and  much  delving  in  dictionaries,  in  most  cases,  fail  to  secure 
conformity  to  grammatical  laws  in  the  language  of  him  who  failed  to 
receive  proper  training  in  the  use  of  language  in  his  earlier  years. 
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Ou  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  who  has  received  proper  instructioii  in 
language  in  his  early  years ,  will  speak  and  write  with  at  least  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  even  though  he  should  never  become  acquainted  with 
grammar.  Very  little  is  accomplished,  or  can  be  accomplished,  by 
the  study  of  grammar  proper  in  securing  for  the  learned  or  for  the 
unlearned  such  knowledge  as  will  make  them  correct  in  the  use  of 
language. 

The  necessities  of  the  child,  the  laws  of  his  mental  development, 
the  certainty  of  his  forming  habits  of  speech,  and  the  facts  furnished 
by  our  own  experience  and  observation,  require  that  he  be  taught  the 
use  of  his  native  language  in  his  childhood,  as  well  as  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  so  that  the  habits  he  forms  may  help  rather  than 
hinder  him  in  the  correct  use  of  language.  In  order  to  do  what  we 
have  suggested,  there  must  be  systematic  and  thorough  instruction  in 
language  in  the  primary  school,  as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  higher 
grade.  In  our  next,  we  hope  to  indicate  more  specifically  the  work 
of  the  primary  teacher  in  this  department. 
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Jebemy  Taylor  has  said,  "  So  have  I  known  a  luxuriant  vine  to 
swell  into  irregular  twigs  and  bold  excresences,  and  spread  itself  in 
leaves  and  little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  clusters  to  the  wine- 
press ;  but  when  the  vine-dresser  had  cut  the  wilder  plant  and  made  it 
bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and 
knotting  in  fair  and  juicy  branches  and  made  account  of  the  loss  of 
blood  by  the  return  of  firuit."  Thus  it  is  in  the  culture  of  mind. 
Prune  off  the  leaves  and  useless  twigs  of  self-conceit,  and  the  fruit 
of  true  scholarship  will  appear. — Hiram  Orcutt. 

At  every  age  certain  restrictions  must  be  recognized  and  observed, 
in  order  that  freedom  may  not  degenerate  into  license  ; — that  is,  obe- 
dience must  be  practiced.  This  is  much  more  the  case  with  youth, 
because  in  them  the  reason  is  not  yet  developed  to  proportions  which 
render  them  masters  of  their  tendencies  to  vice,  and  the  greater  their 
natural  endowments,  the  greater  the  risk  to  which  they  are  exposed. — 
Aristotle. 
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SHALL  RHODE  ISLAND  HAVE  A  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  ?  1820-1870. 

OUR  LEOISLATORS  MUST  ANSWER. 

State  or  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

In  Oeneral  Assembly^  February  Sesnorif  A.  Z>.  1820. 

Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  Republican  gorernments  cannot 
long  exist  in  their  original  puri^,  unless  founded  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
people ;  and  whereas  the  members  of  this  General  Assembly,  in  common  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  are  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  education,  in  forming  the 
morals  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  our  youth,  thereby  ensuring  the  permanancy 
of  our  present  happy  political  institutions : — Therefore, 

Resolved  by  this  Oeneral  Assembly^  That  the  people  of  this  State  be  and  they  here- 
by are  earnestly  requested,  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration  the  utility  and 
importance  of  schools  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  for  the  instruction 
of  tibeir  children  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning,  that  thereby  knowledge  may 
be  more  generally  dlAised,  and  the  poor  brought  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  rich,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  life. 

Sesolvedy  That  the  freemen  of  the  State,  in  town  meetings  assembled,  at  such 
times  between  this  and  the  October  session  of  this  Assembly  as  may  be  deemed  pro- 
per, be  requested  to  decide  on  the  utility,  necessity  and  expediency  of  establishing 
Free  Schools  throughout  the  State,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  that  they  instruct 
&eir  respective  Representatives  to  the  next  October  session  of  this  Assembly  accord- 
mgly. 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  cause  two  copies  of  these  Resolutions  to  be  sent  to 
the  town  clerks  of  the  several  towns  in  this  State,  immediately  after  the  rising  of  this 
Assembly,  to  be  laid  before  the  freemen  at  the  town  meetings  aforesaid. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  25,  1820 :  Voted  and  passed. 

By  order,  THOMAS  RIVERS,  Clerk. 

In  the  Senate,  read  the  same  day  and  concurred. 

By  order,  HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec'ry. 

A  true  copy :  Witness,    Hsnbt  Bowsn,  Secretary  of  State. 

Such  was  the  legislation  of  the  fathers,  just  a  half  centuiy  ago. 
The  response  of  the  people  was  dear  and  emphatic.  We  desire  ^^Free 
Schools  throughout  the  State  at  the  public  expense  P^  They  instruct- 
ed their  representatives  accordingly,  and  speedily  the  foundation  was 
laid  in  which  our  present  system  has  been  built  up.  Had  we  tried 
die  experiment  alone  the  results  would  have  been  none  the  less  sure 
and  satis&ctory  as  to  the  wise  and  beneficent  action  of  men,  who 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  Our  sister  States,  earlier  and  later 
bom,  have  also  founded  their  success  and  prosperity,  so   far  as  they 

have  secured  them,  by  the  same  elements  of  individual  and  social  power. 
8 
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Those  States,  even,  which  followed  Berkley's  famous  speech  upon 
Virginia,  in  which  he  thanked  God,  because  Virginia  had  no  free 
schools  nor  printing  presses,  and  he  hoped  she  would  have  none  these 
hundreds  of  years,  have,  by  their  neglect  and  hatred,  even  of  all  systems 
of  public  education,  not  only  proven  their  value  by  the  disasters  and  dis- 
grace which  have  befallen  their  foolish  policy ,  but  they  are  now  striving 
to  retrieve  their  squandered  fortunes  by  building  beside  the  wreck 
of  their  former  greatness  and  power,  the  simple  but  grand  free  school 
system  of  New  England.  Such  tributes  are  paid  to  the  worth  of  a 
plan  which,  in  the  words  of  the  bill  above  quoted,  was  established« 
"  that  thereby  knowledge  may  be  more  generally  difiused,  and  the 
poor  brought  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  rich  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
comfort  and  blessings  of  life." 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  work  began,  and  its  history  has 
been  subject  to  progress  and  reverses  in  accordance  with  the  influ- 
ences, which  have  been  set  in  motion  to  advance  or  to  retard  it. 
When  small  economists  have  held  the  public  purse  strings,  and  when 
slip-shod  legislation  has  neglected  the  best  public  interests,  our  schools 
have  languished.  Wise  law-makers  with  wise  economy  have  righted 
the  wrongs  and  errors  of  their  predecessors,  and  with  able  men  at  the 
head  of  our  system,  with  brains  to  plan  and  hands  to  execute,  the  sys- 
tem has  been  again  charged  with  life  and  force. 

We  have  reached  another  crisis  in  educational  affairs  in  our  State. 
A  first  class  State  Normal  School y  at  Providence^  is  the  most 
imperative  demand  of  our  common  schools  to-day. 

The  teachers  need  it,  that  tliey  may  have  an  education  adapted,  to 
their  peculiar  and  noble  work. 

The  fifty-six  thousand  youth  of  our  State  need  it,  that  they  may 
secure  a  proper  education,  fitting  them  for  the  duties  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  they  live. 

The  legislators  need  it,  that  the  moneys  expended  by  the  State, 
may  secure  the  largest  returns,  instead  of  being  wasted  upon  many 
incompetent  teachers,  and  for  worse  than  worthless  schools. 

The  people  need  it,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  a  wise 
culture,  and  a  liberal  education,  the  best  gifts  which  a  State  can 
bestow  upon  its  citizens. 

Gentlemen,  legislators  of  Rhode  Island,  your  work  for  the  last  two 
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jesrs,  in  larger  appropriations  for  the  support  of  public  schools  was 
well  done,  and  we  thank  you  for  it.  The  towns  of  the  State  have  in 
the  main  responded  to  the  generous  sentiment,  which  your  action  has 
inspired,  and  have  made  larger  appropriations  in  turn,  for  the  educa- 
tioD  of  the  youth.  We  know  that  our  appeal  wiD  not  be  in  vain, 
when  we  ask  you  to  reestablish  at  Providence,  a  State  Normal  School, 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1870.  «    - 

The  children,  the  teachers,  and  the  people  of  the  State  unite  in  this 
appeal,  and  we  ask  that  your  former  action  may  be  crowned  by  this 
act,  the  wisdom  of  which  appeals  alike  to  your  prudence  and  your 
patriotism.  How  better  can  you  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  act 
of  1820,  and  perpetuate  the  good  names  and  memory  of  the  fathers, 
than  by  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  at  Pro- 
Tidence,  on  or  before  Feb.  25,  1870. 


•4('^8e>#»- 
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Depabtment  of  Fdblic  Instbitction. 

Pbotidence,  Dec.  28|  1869. 

The  thanks  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  are  due,  and  arc  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  Tarious  parties  mentioned  below,  for  services  rendered,  in  making  the 
series  of  State  Institutes  so  profitable  and  successAil. 

First :  To  school  officers,  for  their  active  personal  interest  in  local  arrangements, 
sod  general  cooperation  in  this  work. 

Stcond :  To  the  citizens  of  Wyoming,  East  Greenwich,  Little  Compton,  Woon- 
socket,  Washington  Yillage,  Wickford,  and  Portsmouth,  for  their  cordial  hos- 
pitalities. 

Third:  To  the  various  lecturers,  instructors  and  teachers,  who  have  aided  aa 
liy  their  earnest,  instructive  and  practical  teachings. 

Fourth :  To  the  teachers  in  attendance  who  have  shown  so  deep  an  interest  in 
their  work  and  the  profession,  and  whose  hearty  sympathies  have  been  shown  by 
word  and  deed. 

Fifth :  To  the  several  newspapers  of  the  State,  for  the  publishing  of  all  our  Insti- 
tute notices  free  of  expense  to  us,  and  also  for  the  able  and  complimentary  reporta 
vhich  they  have  given  of  our  meetings,  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Sixth :  To  those  railroad  superintendents  who  have  ofi'ered  facilities  of  travel  to 
oar  teachers,  by  granting  free  return  checks. 

Seventh :  To  the  friends  of  Education  generally,  for  the  interest  manifested  in 

oar  work,  and  for  the  hearty  encouragement  with  which  they  have  inspired  us  for 

our  future  labor. 

T.  W-  BICKNELL. 
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A  CALL  FOR  A  CONVENTION  OP  THE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


We,  the  Bubscribers,  school  officers  in  the  town  of  ,  feeling  that 

the  interests  of  public  education  are  of  the  most  rital  importance  to  our  indiTidual 
and  social  happiness  and  prosperity  as  a  people,  and  appreciating,  to  some  extent, 
the  advancement  which  is  being  made  in  this  great  cause  in  other  communities, 
with  ivhich  we  wish  to  keep  pace,  even  if  we  may  not  surpass  them ;  and  knowing 
that  associated  action  in  this  work,  as  in  all  others,  stimulates  and  encourages  to 
mutual  efibrts  in  a  more  efficient  prosecution  of  our  labors,  do  unite  with  our  co- 
laborers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  calling  a  general  convention  of  School  Com- 
mittees, Superintendents  and  Trustees  of  tlie  several  towns  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
held  in  Providence,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1870.  At 
this  convention,  we  wish  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  measures  needed  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Common  School  Education  in  our  State,  to  discuss  such  ques- 
tions as  seem  most  earnestly  to  demand  our  thoughts  and  attention  as  educators, 
and  by  mutual  confidence  to  define  more  fully  and  clearly  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  respective  offices.  And  we  hereby  authorize  the  Honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  assisted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board 
of  the  City  of  Providence,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  that  city,  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  such  a  convention  in  the  City  of  Providence, 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1870,  and  to  issue  a  circular  in  due 
season,  informing  us  of  the  plan  of  proceedings. 

DEPARTMBinr  OF  Public  Instruction.,  ) 
Pbovidencb,  Dec.  20,  1869.      > 

To  School  Committees^  Superintendents,  and  Trustees : 

Gentlemen  :  —  This  circular  calls  your  attention  to  *'  A  Call  for  a  Convention  of 
the  School  Officers  of  Rhode  Island."  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  the  needs,  or 
the  importance  of  such  a  convention,  the  objects  of  which  are  briefly  named  in  the 
*^  Call.'*  The  gentleman  who  receives  this  circular  is  earnestly  requested  to  sign 
the  ''Call  for  a  Convention,"  and  then  to  secure  the  signatures  of  the  school  officers 
of  the  town,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  return  it  to  this  office  on  or  before  January 
1st,  1870. 

While  circulating  the  enclosed  paper  for  signatures,  it  will  be  well  to  urge  the 
attendance  of  all  the  school  officer^  of  your  town  at  this  convention,  and  if  your  own 
business  will  not  allow  personal  attention  to  this  matter,  please  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  some  other  prompt,  energetic  and  interested  person. 

We  need  strong,  vigorous  and  united  efiTorts  in  Rhode  Island,  to  advance  our 
Common  School  interests ;  and  the  service  you  are  now  called  upon  to  render  will 
help  us  to  secure  unity  and  cooperation  in  our  work. 

The  Annual  Sessions  of  the  R.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  at  Roger 

Williams  Hall,  in  Providence,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  28  and  29,  1870. 

Ton,  with  all  other  iriends  of  Education,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend ;  and  that 

all  the  teachers  of  your  town  may  be  present,  you  are  invited  to  close  your  public 

schools  on  the  28th.  • 

I  am,  most  sincerely,  your  friend  and  co-laborer, 

T.  W.  BICKNELL, 

Comm/issioner  of  Public  Schools.^ 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

icatioDS  for  this  Department  may  be  addressed  to  A.  J.  Manchbstbe,  Proridence,  B.  X.J 


MENTAL  ABITUMETIG. 

1.  Divide  57  into  two  parts  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  three-fourths  to  fire- 
lizths. 

2.  A  person  being  asked  the  hour  of  the  day,  said  that  the  time  past  noon  was 
fonr-flfths  of  the  time  to  midnight ;.  what  was  the  time  ? 

8.  William  is  twice  as  old  as  John,  and  John  is  three  times  as  old  as  Mary,  and 
she  is  one  and  one-half  times  as  old  as  James.  The  sum  of  their  ages  is  8  years. 
Required  the  age  of  each. 

4.  A,  B,  and  C,  shared  $300,  so  that  A  had  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  B, 
and  C  had  one-fifth  as  much  as  A  and  B  both ;  how  many  dollars  had  each  ? 

5.  William  is  6  years  older  than  his  sister  Jane,  and  she  is  2  years  older  than  her 
brother  Thomas,  and  his  age  is  one-fifth  of  William's.      Required  the  age  of  each. 

6.  One-fourth  the  cost  of  a  box  added  to  the  cost  of  the  coyer  equals  six-fifths  the 
cost  of  the  coyer.      Required  the  cost  of  each,  if  the  cost  of  both  is  $9. 

7.  A  woman  bought  an  equal  number  of  three  kinds  of  apples — one  kind  at  two 
for  a  cent,  another  kind  at  one  for  two  cents,  and  another  at  two  for  three  cents. 
She  sold  them  aU  at  four  for  five  cents,  and  lost  12  cents ;  how  many  of  each  kind 
did  she  buy  ? 

8.  If  goods  are  bought  for  four-fifths  their  real  value,  and  sold  for  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  more  than  their  value,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

9.  I  paid  for  an  orange,  peach,  and  apple,  11  cents.  The  orange  cost  twice  the 
difference  between  the  prices  of  the  peach  and  apple,  and  the  apple  cost  one-fourth 
as  mach  as  the  peach ;  what  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

10.  A  merchant  sold  one-half  his  goods  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent. ;  three- 
tenths  at  a  loss  of  30  per  cent. ;  how  must  he  sell  the  remainder  to  gain  five  per 
cent  on  the  whole? 

SOLUTION  OF  THB  ABOVB  PBOBLEHS,  WITH  CLASS  CONTER8ATION. 

As  the  parts  or  numbers  are  to  be  to  each  other  as  mne-twelfths  to  ^en-twelfths, 
or  simply  as  9  to  10,  the  smaller  number  must  be  .nine-tenths  of  the  larger ;  and  the 
turn  of  the  numbers  (the  larger  being  ten- tenths  of  itself)  is  nineieen-WnthB  of  the 
larger.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  is  also  57.  One  tenth  of  the  larger  number  is 
one-nineteenth  of  57  =  3,  and  the  number  itself  must  be  10  times  3,  or  80.  The 
smaller  number  is  nine-tenths  of  80,  or  is  the  difference  between  57  and  30  =  27. 
Answer.  27  and  30. 

Teacher.  Why  did  you  solve  the  problem  in  this  way  ? 

PuFiL.  The  sum  of  the  two  parts  is  57 ;  and  I  see,  from  the  relation  of  the  parts, 
that  I  can  obtain  their  sum  in  terms  either  of  the  larger  or  smaller  number ;  and 
tbas  knowing  how  many  times  or  what  part  of  either  number  57  is,  the  parts  can 
be  readily  found. 

Teacher.  Why  did  you  reduce  three-fourths  and  five-sixths  to  fractions  having  a 
oommon  denominator? 


^ 
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• 

Pupil.  Because  I  cannot  get  the  relation  that  a  quantity,  number,  or  fraction  bean 
to  another  quantity,  number,  or  fraction,  unless  they  are  of  the  same  kind  or  de- 
nomination. 

Teacher.  I  notice  you  found  the  larger  number  first ;  you  may  get  the  smaller 
one  first,  if  you  please. 

Pupil.  The  numbers  being  to  each  other  as  9  to  10,  the  larger  one  is  ten-ninths 
of  the  smaller,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  is  ninetcen-ninths  of  the  smaller. 
As  57  is  nineteen  ninths  of  the  smaller  number,  &c.,  &c. 

Teacher.  What  general  principle  might  you  expect  to  use  in  solring  problems 
similar  to  this  one  ? 

Pupil.  I  would  find  the  same  thing  that  is  given  in  terms  of  one  of  the  things  re- 
quired—that is,  if  I  liad  the  sum  of  several  parts  given,  I  would  find  their  sum  in 
terms  of  one  of  the  required  parts ;  or,  if  I  had  their  difference  given,  I  would  find 
their  difiercnce  in  terms  of  one  of  the  parts  required. . 

2.  The  time  from  noon  to  midnight  is,  of  course,  12  hours.  According  to  the 
principle  already  noticed,  I  must  find  the  same  thing  in  other  terms — that  is,  in  terms 
of  the  time  to  midnight,  or  of  the  time  past  noon.  The  time  past  noon  (four-fifths 
of  the  time  to  midnight)  plus  the  time  to  midnight,  must  be  nine-fifths  of  the  time 
to  midnight.  If  12  hours  is  nine-fifths  of  the  time  to  midnight,  one-fifth  of  that 
time  is  one-ninth  of  12  hours,  and  five-fifths,  or  the  time  to  midnight,  is  5  times  one- 
ninth  of  12  hours  =  6}  hours.  Answer.  6}  hours  to  midnight,  or  5\  hours  past 
noon. 

Teacher.  Find  the  time  past  noon  directly — that  is,  find  it  before  getting  the  time 
to  midnight. 

Pupil.  To  do  this,  I  must  get  the  time  from  noon  to  midnight  (12  hours)  in  terms 
of  the  time  past  noon.  If  four-fifths  of  the  time  to  midnight  equals  the  time  past 
noon,  one-flflh  of  that  time  is  one-fourth  of  the  time  past  noon,  and  five-fifths,  or 
the  time  to  midnight,  is  five-fourths  of  the  time  past  noon.  Then  the  time  to  mid- 
night plus  the  time  past  noon  (four-fourths  of  itself)  is  nine-fourths  the  time  past 
noon.  If  12  hours  are  nine-fourths  the  time  past  noon,  &c.,  &c.  Answer.  6^  hours 
past  noon. 

8.  Following  the  principle  already  laid  down,  I  must  find  the  sum  of  their  ages 
either  in  terras  of  William's,  John's,  Mary's,  or  James's  age.  I  will  find  it  in  terms 
of  James's  age.  Of  coarse  I  must  know  the  age  of  each  in  terms  of  James's  age, 
otherwise  I  could  not  get  their  sum,  as  we  cannot  add  unlike  denominations.  Wil- 
liam's age  is  9  times  James's ;  John's  is  i^  times  James's ;  Mary's  is  1^^  times  James's ; 
and  Jaines's  age  is  once  his  age ;  the  sum,  therefore,  is  16  times  James's  age.  James 
must  be  one-sixteenth  of  8  years,  or  6  months  old.  Mary  is  lj|  times  G  months,  or 
9  months  old.  John  is  4^  times  6  months,  or  2  years  3  months  old.  William  is  9 
times  6  months,  or  4  years  6  months  old. 

Teacher.  Get  the  sum  of  their  ages  in  terms  of  William's  age. 

Pupil.  William's  age  is  once  his  age,  John's  age  is  i  of  William's.  Mary's  age 
is  }  of  John'b ;  hence,  i  of  i,  or  one-sixth  of  William's.  James's  age  is  |  of  Mary's ; 
hence,  f  of  one-sixth,  or  one-ninth  of  William's ;  the  sum,  therefore,  is  sLxteen-ninths 
of  William's  age.  Nine-sixteenths  of  8  years  =  4i  years,  which  is  William's  age  as 
before.  In  like  manner  I  can  get  the  sum  of  their  ages  in  terms  of  John's  or 
Mary's  age. 

4.  I  will  get  what  they  all  have  in  terms  of  B's  share.    A  has  li  times  as  much  as 
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B,  then  both  have  2i  times  as  much  as  B.  0  has  one-fifth  as  much  as  A  and  B  both, 
or  one-fifth  of  flye-halyes  as  much  as  B  =  i  as  much  as  B ;  hence,  all  have  3  times 
as  much  as  B.     B's  share  is  $100;  C*8  share  $50;  A's  share  $150. 

Teacher.  Get  the  sum  in  terms  of  C's  share. 

Pupil.  Since  C  has  one-fifth  as  much  as  A  and  B,  thej  must  hare  5  times  as  much 
MB  C;  and  all  would  have  6  times  as  much  as  C.  C's  share,  then,  is  one-sixth  of 
SOO,  =  $60  as  before.    The  sum  can  be  found,  also,  in  terms  of  A's  share. 

6.  In  this  example  I  hare  giyen  the  difference  between  ages  in  years ;  the  solution 
will  oblige  me.  to  find  the  same  thing  in  other  t«rms.  I  will  find  it  in  terms  of  Wil- 
liam's age.  Thomas  is  one-fifth  as  old  as  William ;  hence,  the  difference  between 
their  ages  is  four-fifths  of  William's  age.  This  difference  is  also  8  years.  William's 
age  is  fiye-fouaths  of  8  years,  or  10  years.  Jane's  age  is  4  years.  Thomas  is  2 
years  old. 

Teacheh.  Get  the  difference  between  ages  in  terms  of  Thomas's  age. 

Pupil.  William  is  5  times  as  old  as  Thomas;  the  difference  between  their  agts, 
then,  is  4  times  the  age  of  Thomas ;  so  Thomas,  as  before,  is  i  ot  8  years,  or  2 
years  old. 

Teacher.  Get  the  difference  between  ages  in  terms  of  Jane's  age. 

Pupil.  Thomas's  age  equals  Jane's  age  minus  2  years ;  hence,  William's  age  is  5 
times  Jane's  ag^  minus  10  years ;  so  that  the  difference  between  William's  and  Jane's 
ages  is  4  times  Jane's  age  minus  10  years.  The  difference  is  also  6  years ;  therefore 
4  times  Jane's  age  minus  10  years  =  6  years ;  4  times  her  age  must  equal  16  years, 
and  her  age  is  i  of  16  years,  or  4  years,  as  before. 

6.  I  haye  the  cost  of  two  things  giyen.  I  will  find  their  cost  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  the  coyer.  One-fourth  the  cost  of  the  box  plus  the  cost  of  the  coyer  equals  six- 
fifths  the  cost  of  the  coyer ;  then,  i  the  cost  of  the  box  must  equal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  cover  and  six-fifths  of  the  cost  or  one-fifth  the  cost  of  the 
oorer;  the  box,  therefore,  costs  4  times  one-fifth,  or  four-fifths  as  much  as  the  coyer. 
Both  cost  nine-fifths  as  much  as  the  coyer.  Fiye-ninths  of  $9  =  $5,  cost  of  coyer. 
Box  cost  #4.  The  cost  of  both  equals,  also,  nine-fourths  the  cost  of  the  box,  so  we 
can  get  the  cost  of  the  box  first,  it  we  choose  to. 

7.  Three  apples,  one  of  each  kind,  cost  i  a  cent,  plus  2  cents,  plus  li  cents  =  4 
cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  ^  of  4  cents  apiece  =  It  cents.  She  sold  them  at  1|  cents 
apiece,  and,  therefore,  lost  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  on  each  apple.  To  lose  a  cent,  she 
must  sell  12  apples,  or  four  of  each  kind,  and  to  lose  12  cents,  she  must  sell  12  times 
i,  or  48  of  each  kind. 

8.  If  the  costps  four-fifths  the  real  yalue,  one-fifth  the  yalue  is  one-fourth  the  cost, 
and  fiye-fifths,  or  the  real  yalue,  is  fiye-fourths  of  the  cost  The  goods  were  sold 
for  four-thirds  their  yalue,  or  for  four-thirds  of  five-fourths  the  cost,  equal  to  five- 
thirds  the  cost.    The  gain  is  }  the  cost,  or  66}  per  cent. 

Tbacheb.  Do  it  by  another  process  of  reasoning. 

Pupil.  The  cost  is  four-fifths  the  real  yalue ;  the  goods  were  sold  for  four-thirds 
the  value ;  the  gun  was  the  difference  between  four-thirds  and  four-fifths,  or  eight- 
fifteenths  of  the  value.    The  gain  is  eight  twelfths  the  cost  =  66}  per  cent. 

9.  I  will  get  the  cost  of  all  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  apple.  The  peach  costs  4 
times  as  much  as  the  apple,  so  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  peach  and 
apple  is  3  times  the  cost  of  the  apple.    The  orange  costs  2  times  this  difference,  or 
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6  times  as  much  as  the  apple.  All  cost  11  times  as  much  as  the  apple.  Apple  costs 
one-eleventh  of  11  cents,  or  I  cent.    Peach  costs  4  cents.    Orange  costs  6  cents. 

Teacher.  Get  the  cost  of  all  (11  cents)  in  terms  of  the  price  of  the  peach. 

Pupil.  The  difference  hetween  the  prices  of  the  apple  and  peach  is  i  the  cost  of 
the  peach.  The  orange  costs  twice  this  difference,  or  six-fourths  the  cost  of  the 
peach.  All  cost  six-fourths  as  much  as  peach,  plus  one-fourth  as  much,  plus  four- 
fourths  as  much,  equal  to  eleven-fourths  as  much  as  the  peach.  The  cost  of  all  can 
be  obtained  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  orange. 

10.  One-half  equals  five-tenths.  A  gain  of  25  per  cent,  on  five-tenths  his  goods, 
is  the  same  as  a  gain  of  5  times  25,  or  125  per  cent,  on  one-tenth  his  goods ;  a  loss 
of  30  per  cent,  on  three-tenths  his  goods,  is  the  same  as  a  loss  of  3  times  30,  or  90 
per  cent,  on  one-tenth  his  goods ;  125  minus  90  equals  a  net  gain  of  35  per  cent,  on 
one-tenth  his  goods.  A  gain  of  35  per  cent,  on  one-tenth  his  goods,  is  the  same  as 
a  gain  of  i  of  35  per  cent.,  or  17^  per  cent,  on  the  remainder.  A  gain  of  5  per  cent, 
on  ten-tenths  his  goods,  is  the  same  as  a  gain  of  10  times  5,  or  50  per  cent,  on  one- 
tenth  ;  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  on  one-tenth  is  the  same  as  a  gain  of  i  of  50,  or  25  per 
cent,  on  the  remainder.  As  he  wishes  to  make  a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent,  on  the 
remainder,  and  he  has  already  made  a  sum  equal  to  17i  yer  cent,  on  it,  he  must  sell 
the  remainder  for  as  much  per.  cent,  advance  as  the  difference  between  25  and  171, 
or  7i  per  cent.,  or  he  must  sell  it  for  107i  per  cent,  of  cost. 

SOLVE  THE  FOLLOWXNO  PROBLEMS  BT  THE  ABOVE  FLAN. 

1.  Divide  77  into  two  parts  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  two-thirds  to  four-fifths. 

2.  A  person  being  asked  the  hour  of  the  day,  said  that  the  time  past  midnight  was 
one-half  the  time  to  noon;  what  was  the  time? 

3.  William  is  one-half  as  old  as  John,  and  John  is  twice  as  old  as  Mary,  and  she 
is  one  and  one-half  times  as  old  as  James.  The  sum  of  their  ages  is  35  years.  Re- 
quired the  age  of  each. 

4.  A,  B,  and  C  shared  $150,  so  that  A  had  one-half  as  much  as  B,  and  C  had  four 
times  as  much  as  A  and  B  together;  how  many  dollars  had  each? 

5.  William  is  10  years  younger  than  James,  and  he  is  nine-fourths  as  old  as  Wil- 
liam.   Required  the  age  of  each. 

6.  A  boy  bought  a  knife  and  a  pencil  for  $1.10;  if  one-eleventh  the  cost  of  the 
knife  be  added  to  one-half  the  cost  of  the  pencil,  the  sum  will  be  three-halves  the 
cost  of  the  pencil.    What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

7.  A  boy  bought  an  equal  number  of  two  kinds  of  oranges  at  the  rate  of  three  for 
8  cents  and  two  for  5  cents.  He  sold  them  at  35  cents  a  dozen,  and  gained  20  cents ; 
how  many  of  each  kind  did  he  buy  ? 

8.  If  goods  are  bought  for  three-fourths  their  value,  and  are  sold  for  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent,  more  than  their  value,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

9.  I  paid  for  an  orange,  peach,  and  apple  8  cents.  The  orange  cost  three  times 
the  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  peach  and  apple  and  the  apple  cost  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  the  peach ;  what  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

10.  A  merchant  sold  one-fifth  his  goods  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  three-tenths  of 
them  at  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.,  and  three-tenths  of  them  at  a  gain  of  5  per  cent.; 
how  must  he  sell  the  remainder  to  gain  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  ? 
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EDUCATIONAL  lOTELLIGENCE. 


[RepOTts  and  items  for  this  department  wre  earnestlj  solicited  from  all  parts  of  our  State.  It  is 
dedcnedthat  Uiis  journal  shall  be  the  medium  of  communication  for  such  intelligence  as  shall  excite 
iOfOiiig  it  patrons,  a  mutoal  interest  in  each  other's  work  as  educators,  and  tend  to  unite  and 
ttrengthen  us  in  giying  greater  efBdency  to  the  school  system  of  Bhode  Island  than  has  yet  been 
attaiBed.    Address  L.  W.  Bubsbll,  Bridgham  School,  Providence,  B.  I.] 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Press: 

Tbachebs'  Institutes  akd  Nokmal  Schools. — The  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes 
the  present  season,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
closed  last  week.  Seven  institutes  have  been  held*  in  such  places  that  all  parts  of 
the  State  hare  had  an  opportunity  to  profit  hj  them.  Four  hundred  teachers  have 
been  In  attendance,  and  the  audiences  have  been  quite  large  bringing  the  question 
of  education  in  its  practical  aspects  before  a  large  number  of  school  officers  and 
parents.  The  Commissioner  has  had  the  assistance  of  friends  of  education  in  this 
State,  and  also  of  Professors  Jewell  and  Johonnett,  of  New  York,  whose  practical 
labors  apparently  have  been  productive  of  most  excellent  results.  The  exercises 
were  designed  to  bring  forward  for  elucidation  and  discussion,  such  topics  as  were 
ofpractical  moment. 

The  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  was  one  of  these  topics. 
Such  a  school  was  generally  favored,  and  many  who  before  were  indifferent  on 'the 
subject,  are  now  its  friends.  Rhode  Island  once  had  such  an  institution,  but  in  an 
evil  hour  it  was  tampered  with  on  the  plea  of  economy,  though  really  to  kill  it,  which 
was  finally  done.  Those  who  remembered  it  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  under 
its  accomplished  principal,  the  late  Dana  P.  Colbum,  well  know  that  its  influence 
was  most  beneficent,  rendering  it  an  important  agency  in  making  our  common  school 
system  more  efficient,  and  more  assured  in  its  results.  All  countries  now  recognize 
the  necessity  of  Normal  Institutions.  They  are  only  training  schools,  where  teachers 
can  familiarize  themselves  with  modes  of  teaching  and  have  practical  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  Our  common  school  interests  would  seem 
important  enough  to  warrant  such  an  institution  in  Rhode  Island.  We  have  in  the 
State  57,306  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  402  school  districts,  and  683  teach- 
ers. The  expenditures  for  support  of  schools,  exclusive  of  school  houses,  were 
more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  for  school  houses  more  than 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Such  are  the  monied  interests,  butthey  are  but  feathers  when 
weighed  with  those  of  the  children  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  common  schools. 
Their  training  and  culture  are  infinitely  above  dollars  and  cents.  These  should  be 
entrusted  to  skilled  teachers,  as  far  as  possible.  To  fiirmsh  such  is  the  province  of 
the  Normal  School,  and  who  shall  say  that  we  shall  forego  what  elsewhere  is  a  per- 
nuuient  part  of  the  school  system. 


■:o:- 


STATE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE  AT  LITTLE  COMPTON. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Providence  Journal  and  the  Providence  Evening  Press 
for  the  material  of  the  following  reports  of  State  Teachers'  Institutes.] 

LiTTLS  CoMFTON,  NovemboT  5. 

At  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  a  convention  of  teachers  and  the  fHends  of  educa- 
tion assembled  at  the  Congregational  church  in  this  place.    The  Rev.  J.  F.  Walker 
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conducted  the  religions  services.  Col.  Henry  T.  Sisson  was  elected  presiding  offi- 
cer, and  F.  B.  Brownell  and  Frank  Harden,  secretaries.  About  forty  delegates 
were  present. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  delivered  the  first 
address.  It  was  an  earnest  attempt  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  present  the 
importance  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Mr.  Tilton,  of  Newport,  then  delivered  a  lecture ;  subject — Truancy  and  Absent- 
eeism. At  its  close  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Tompkins,  Harland 
and  Bailey.    The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  p.  u. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  2i  p.  m.  The  exercises  began  with  a  lecture  by 
J.  M.  Sawin,  Principal  of  the  E^n  Street  Grammar  School,  Providence.  Subject— 
"  Geography."  He  stated  that  in  his  remarks  he  should  consider  geography  not  u 
a  science,  but  as  a  study.  It  is  the  custom  to  place  in  the  hands  of  children  just 
commencing  the  study  of  geography,  books .  that  as  a  general  thing  contain  that 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  them ;  they  may  learn  the  lesson  assigned  them,  but 
they  do  not  understand  it.  It  is  to  them  meaningless  words,  committed  to  memory, 
often,  through  fears  of  the  rod. 

In  teaching  geography  to  beginners,  he  would  do  it  in  a  descriptive  manner,  disre- 
garding at  first  all  text-books.  If  we  assimilate  to  the  known,  the  unknown ;  if  we 
make  plain  to  the  pupil  the  principles  of  geography  by  illustrating  them  with  objects 
which  he  understands,  we  shall  Impress  them  on  his  mind  in  an  ineffable  manner. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Sawin's  remarks,  Mr.  Tilton,  of  Newport,  read  a  paper  on 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  Rhode  Island.  He  spoke  of  the  prejudice 
that  always  exists  in  the  minds  of  many,  when  anything  new  is  mentioned,  and 
stated  that  if  any  were  prejudiced  against  a  normal  school  because  they  regarded  it 
as  a  new  institution,  their  prejudices  were  without  foundation.  The  normal  school 
was  as  necessary,  for  one  preparing  to  be  a  teacher,  as  West  Point  is  for  the  thor- 
ough preparation  of  an  army  officer.  Mr.  Tilton's  address  was  an  earnest  plea  for 
a  State  normal  school. 

At  its  conclusion  the  children  present  were  addressed  by  Messrs.  Sawin,  Tilton 
and  Bicknell.  Mr.  Sawin*s  remarks  were  illustrated  by  black  board  exercises  from 
three  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  his  school.  The  outlines  of  any  State  called  for, 
were  instantly  drawn  by  them  on  the  board.  At  request,  towns,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains were  placed  in  proper  position.  They  drew  the  outlines  of  Europe,  located  its 
mountains,  rivers  and  towns.  The  audience  found  the  exercises  very  interesting 
indeed.    At  their  close  the  convention  adjourned  until  7i  p.  m. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Institute  having  been  called  to  order,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stockbridge,  of  Provi- 
dence,' was  introduced  as  the  lecturer;  subject — *'  Athens." 

The  lecturer  gave  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  voyage  to  Greece,  and  described  the 
objects  and  scenes  connected  with  Athens.  Its  ancient  history,  with  the  influence 
of  its  civilization,  was  alluded  to,  followed  by  suitable  reflections,  making  the  topic 
pertinent  to  the  present  time.  At  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was 
passed,  when  the  Institute  adjourned. 

SECOND    DA.T. 

The  Institute  reassembled  at  9h  o'clock  a.  m.  Dr.  Stockbridge  conducted  the 
religious  services.    On  motion  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  all  speakers,  except  lecturers,  were 
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limited  to  fire  minutes.  Mr.  Sawin,  of  Proyidencei  gave  the  first  lecture.  Subject 
— Arithmetic.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  hy  exercises  on  the  black-board.  The 
next  exercise  was  a  discussion.  Subject — "  A  State  Normal  School."  It  was  par- 
ticipated in  hj  Messrs.  Bicknell  and  Stockbridge  and  Senator  Osborne.  Mr.  Bick- 
Dell,  in  his  remarks,  referred  to  The  Rhode  Islakd  Schoolhaster,  stating  that 
it  was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Providence  Press  Company.  He  complimented 
that  company  on  the  manner  in  which  they  executed  all  work  committed  to  their 
care. 

Mr.  Osborne,  Senator  firom  Little  Compton,  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  State 
Normal  School,  and  should  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  vote  for  one.  The 
Rev.  Y.  A.  Cooper,  of  Providence,  next  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Microscope.  He 
^  referred  to  the  influence  the  microscope  would  exert,  if  used  generally  in  our 
sdiools.  He  believed  that  it  would  not  only  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  scholars, 
but  that  it  would  cause,  on  th(*ir  part,  a  raoru  earnest  endeavor  to  acquire  knowledge. 
The  usefulness  of  the  microscope  was  demonstrated  by  a  detailed  account  of  its 
powers  to  reveal  and  bring  to  light  many  of  the  wonderful  creations  of  God. 
The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  passed : 

Buolvedf  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Legislature  of  our  State  for  famishing 
to  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  a  series  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  which  afford  to  us 
the  needed  opportunities  for  professional  advancement,  and  stimulate  by  mutual 
intercourse  and  instruction  to  higher  endeavors. 

Rtsolved^  That  as  teachers  assembled  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  Institute  at  Little 
Compton,  we  recognize  the  great  value  of  normal  scliools  in  preparing  educators  for 
the  work  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the  friends  of  education  of  our  State, 
tod  especially  to  the  legislators  in  General  Assembly,  to  take  immediate  and  effect- 
ual measures  to  establish  a  good  normal  school  in  Rhode- Island. 

Mr.  Bicknell  then  delivered  the  closing  address  and  the  Institute  adjourned. 


•:o:- 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  AT  WOONSOCKET. 

The  Institute  was  opened  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  2d,  by  a  lecture  from  Prof. 
F.  S.  Jewell,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  address  was  characterized  as  most  instructive 
and  sensible.    We  hope  to  give  space  for  an  abstract  of  it  in  a  fUture  number. 

WooNSOCKST,  R.  I.,  December  3d,  1869. 

The  attendance  at  Institute  Hall  this  mojming  was  very  good  for  the  opening  day. 
The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  State  Commissioner,  T.  W.  Bicknell,  at  9} 
o'clock.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  conducted  the  devotional  exercises,  consisting  of  reading 
a  portion  of  scripture  and  prayer.  Amos  Sherman,  jr.,  of  Woonsocket,  made  a 
brief  address  of  welcome,  in  behalf  of  the  town  and  the  school  committee,  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  place,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  Commissioner,  who  briefly 
referred  to  the  benefit  derived  from  these  social  meetings  of  teachers,  and  to  the 
mutual  strength,  encouragement,  and  life  which  is  given  and  imparted  by  them. 

An  organization  was  effected  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Pond,  of  Woon- 
socket, President;  Amos  Sherman,  jr.,  Charles  Nourse,  and  E.  R.  Thomas,  all  of 
Woonsocket,  Vice  Presidents;  and  Horace  A.  Benson,  of  Woonsocket>  and  W.  C. 
Rider,  of  Bemon,  Secretaries.  On  taking  the  chair,  the  President  gave  a  hearty 
viah  for  the  success  of  the  Institute,  and  his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred. 

Pru£  F.  S.  Jewell,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  lecture  on  Analysis.    There  are  two 
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things  to  be  considered  in  studying  language— practical  grammar  and  theoretical 
grammar.  Practical  grammar  teaches  how  to  read  and  speak  correctly ;  tlieoretical 
grammar  is  all  the  facts  of  language — formal  and  logical.  Practical  grammar  is  for 
use ;  theoretical  for  discipline.  Logical  analysis  is  theoretical  grammar.  Its  pro- 
yince  is  to  teach  one  to  comprehend  and  effectually  use  the  principles  of  analysis. 
No  study  can  be  brought  into  the  school  which  so  trains  the  mind  and  sharpens  the 
intellect  as  logical  analysis. 

The  Professor  illustrated,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  what  is  meant  by  logical 
analysis,  presenting  in  a  yery  pleasing  manner  the  yarious  uses  of  words  and 
phrases,  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  in  a  grammatical  and  logical  sense, 
and  the  wide  range  of  thought  which  the  mind  takes  in  the  logical  analysis  of  a 
sentence,  assisting  the  memory  of  the  listeners  to  retain  his  instructions  with  apt 
and  humorous  illustrations.  He  regretted  he  was  able,  from  want  of  time,  to  give 
but  a  specimen  brick  of  the  structure  of  logical  analysis. 

The  exercises  were  yaried  by  the  singing  of  seyeral  pieces  by  the  scholars  of  the 
High  School,  and  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Broad,  of  Woonsocket,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  performances  gaye  proof  of  Mr.  Broad^s  success  as  a  teacher  of  mosic 

G.  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  commenced  his  lecture  on  Arithmetic.  Education 
is  that  state  of  mind  which  giyes  us  the  ability  and  inclination  to  obey  the  laws  of 
our  nature.  Instruction  is  actiyity  and  knowledge,  without  which  we  can  haye  no 
education.  It  is  the  proyince  of  the  teacher  to  furnish  knowledge  and  excite  the 
mind  to  actiyity.  The  object  of  arithmetic  is  especially  to  cultiyate  the  reasoning 
of  the  child.  Cultiyate  the  perceptiye  faculties  of  the  child  first,  and  then  the 
reflectiye.  Do  not  put  upon  the  child  long  processes  and  expect  him  to  get  training 
for  either  of  his  faculties.  Set  mental  arithmetic  aside.  Colburn*s  mental  arith- 
metic should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  Teach  the  child  addition,  for  upon  addition  all  the  elementary  rules  depend, 
by  the  use  of  objects,  bringing  into  play  his  perspectiye  faculties.  The  speaker 
illustrated  the  manner  of  object  teaching,  and  also  showed  wherein  mischief  is  likely 
to  creep. 

The  Institute  adjourned  at  12  m.  till  3  p.  m.,  when  Prof.  Walton  will  continue  his 
lecture,  after  which  Professor  Jewell  will  continue  his  illustrations  of  logical  analy- 
sis, and  one  or  two  questions  will  be  opened  for  discussion. 

▲FTEBNOON  SESSION. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Amos  Sherman,  Jr.  The  attendance  was  fuller  than  in  the  forenoon.  Institute 
Hall  being  well  filled. 

Professor  Jewell  opened  the  exercises  with  a  lecture  on  School  Goyernment.  This 
is  an  important  subject,  the  principles  of  which  the  teacher  should  understand  before 
entering  upon  its  practices.  School  goyernment  is  not  an  end,  but  an  essential  means 
to  an  end.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  family  goyernment — is  simply  a  projection  of  a 
portion  of  the  family  goyernment  into  the  goyernment  of  the  school,  and  should  be 
based  upon  what  ought  to  be  the  true  home  goyernment.  It  proyince  is  in  the  school 
as  an  institution  for  the  training  of  the  child ;  the  teacher's  jurisdiction  extends  only 
within  the  precincts  of  the  school;  what  the  child  does  going  to  and  from  school  is 
outside  the  teacher's  jurisdiction,  except  as  a  member  of  society.  Its  object  is  the 
attaining  of  the  end  of  true  education.  It  is  restricted  by  its  proyince,  to  a  place, 
and  by  its  object  to  an  end. 
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School  goTemment  is  of  three  forms  :  1st — ^force,  or  the  superiority  of  strength ; 
8d-^uthorit7,  or  the  superioritj  of  position ;  and  3d — inflnence  which  results  from 
ftilection  or  regard.  This  last  is  the  culmination  of  all  goyemment.  The  first  is  an 
elementary  &rm  used  only  with  children,  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  power  of 
reasoning;  the  second  is  transitionary,  for  those  who  are  ahle  to  reason,  and  appears 
largely  in  the  school.  These  two  forms  must  be  exercised  in  superior  wisdom  and 
kindaess.  Government  by  influence  must  be  the  teacher's  ambition ;  the  other  forms 
must  aim  to  this  and  be  submerged  in  it.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  the  immediate 
action  of  the  child  without  touching  his  convictions ;  the  second  reaches  the  convic- 
tions, the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  child ;  the  third  touches  the  disposition,  the 
desires,  the  choice.  The  teacher  should  not  feel  satisfied  until  he  feels  that  the 
power  of  his  influence  over  the  pupil  has  laid  up  in  that  pupil's  heart  obedience  from 
love. 

The  result  of  the  flrst  form  is  altogether  temporary,  lasts-  only  while  the  hand  of 
power  is  on  it ;  the  second  reproves  the  fault  and  corrctts  the  tendency  to  the  fault ; 
the  third  looks  at  a  reform  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  The  means  to  be  used  to  gain 
this  influence  are,  Ist.  Moral  instruction ;  the  foundation  of  all  public  school  instruc- 
tion should  be  a  clear,  systematic  course  of  moral  instruction.  2d.  Individual  knowl- 
edge or  acquaintance  with  the  pupils ;  the  government  of  authority  does  not  reach 
the  heart  because  it  governs  the  mass  and  does  not  touch  the  individual ;  the  teacher 
must  get  acquainted  with  his  scholars,  so  he  can  read  them  like  a  book,  and  so  they 
will  feel  he  has  an  interest  in  them.  [The  speaker  related  an  instance  where  the 
worst  boy  in  school  became  the  best,  by  the  power  of  individual  association  on  the 
put  of  the  teacher.]  3d.  Reasoning  and  persuasion.  4th.  The  teacher  must  create 
an  idea  in  the  pupil  that  he  has  a  thoroughly  unselfish  personal  regard  for  him,  and 
he  will  then  have  complete  control  of  his  heart  and  mind. 

Hiss  Caroline  B.  LeRow,  of  Boston,  read  for  the  edification  of  the  Institute, 
"The  Deacon's  Master-piece,  or  the  Wonderful  One-Horse  Shay,"  in  a  manner 
which  Br.  Holmes  himself  would  have  enjoyed. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject,  *'  Influence  needed  to  elevate  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion ui  Khode  Island,"  was  opened  by  Dr.  8.  B.  Bartholomew,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  successful  teacher  must  have  the  highest  sense  of  honor,  must  bo  clear-headed 
to  handle  all  difficulties,  must  be  of  an  active  temperament,  roust  have  system  in 
what  IS  taught,  and  in  all  actions  must  be  neat,  and  must  let  politics  alone,  to  keep 
the  confidence  of  parents  and  pupils.  No  person  should  be  admitted  to  teach  in  a 
school  who  takes  it  as  a  temporary  matter.  The  present  manner  of  selecting  teach- 
ers .should  be  abandoned,  and  a  system  of  competitive  examinations  introduced, 
l^ng  all  a  chance  to  compete.  The  School  Commissioner  should  be  the  only  one 
to  grant  certificates  to  teachers,  thus  doing  away  with  town  committees,  and  the 
present  system  of  favoritism  and  log  rolling.  Higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to 
teachers,  thus  securing  a  higher  class  of  talent. 

Prof.  Jewell  thought  the  source  of  the  difficulty  lies  deeper  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking.  The  people  must  be  educated  on  the  subject  of  education,  the 
same  as  on  temperance  or  religion.  We  can't  have  good  teachers  till  the  people  see 
the  need  of  them.  Teachers  should  be  educated  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the 
value  of  education.  There  should  be  a  central  means  for  professional  education  of 
teachers,  thereby  stimulating  professioni^l  ambition. 
Bev.  Daniel  Leach,  of  Providence,  took  up  the  subject  of  <*  regularity  andpunct- 
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uality  in  attendance  at  school,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  under  dia- 
cussion.  He  agreed  very  well  with  what  had  been  said.  Parents  should  be  taught 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  education  their  children  receive,  and  the  loss  they 
sustain  when  absent  from  the  school.  Parents  must  take  an  interest  in  the  schooU 
and  show  that  interest  by  visiting  it.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  make  the  school 
the  most  delightful  place  tlie  children  frequent,  and  strive  to  gain  the  influence  and 
cooperation  of  parents.  The  benefits  of  good  schools  to  the  children,  the  parents, 
the  town  and  the  State,  in  a  pecuniary,  as  well  as  educational  point  of  view,  were 
illustrated  by  facts  in  the  speaker's  own  experience. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Phipps,  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  spoke  of  the 
high  standard  of  some  of  the  schools  in  that  State  in  regard  to  the  regularity  and 
punctuality  which  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  teachers'  earnestness  and  per- 
sistency. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  question  was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Walton  concluded  his  lecture  on  Primary  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  and  with 
the  aid  of  blackboards  and  charts  explained  his  method.  The  child  should  be  taught 
that  one  and  two  are  three  as  easily  as  that  o  and  n  are  on,  and  so  with  all  the  com- 
binations. One  hnndreJ  additions  are  all  that  an  accountant  ever  makes,  and  tliere 
is  no  reason  the  child  should  not  learn  them  as  easily  as  the  pronunciation  of  one 
hundred  words.  Show  the  child  the  objects,  and  impress  the  combinations  upon  his 
mind  by  repetitions  till  he  learns  them  thoroughly.  When  the  child  has  got  these 
learned  he  has  got  CDromand  of  all  the  elements  of  addition- and  the  basis  of  all  he 
will  have  to  use  in  after  life. 

Miss  LeRow  read  the  '*  Burial  of  Moses,"  and  **  Paul  Revere*s  Bide,"  receiving 
the  hearty  applause  of  the  audience,  and  the  Institute  adjourned  till  evening. 

In  the  evening  a  large  audience  assembled  at  Harris  Hall  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by 
Prof.  Jewell,  on  the  "Wrongs  of  Women  and  their  cure."  The  children  of  the 
High  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Broad,  gave  a  musical  entertainment  after 
the  lecture. 

.  Saturday  Morkino,  December  4,  1869. 

The  attendance  this  morning  was  good,  showing  a  deep  interest  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute.  Amos  Sherman,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  called  the  Institute  to  order. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University. 
T.  W,  Bicknell,  State  Commissioner,  in  behalf  of  Prbf.  Jewell,  thanked  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  attention  and  interest  paid  him  in  his  different  lectures. 

A  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  chosen,  consisting  of  G.  E.  Whittemore,  P.  E. 
Bishops,  J.  H.  Tefl,  A.  J.  Manchester,  and  W.  C.  Rider. 

The  claims  of  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  upon  the  teachers  of  the  State 
were  presented  by  the  State  Commissioner. 

G.  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  proceeded  with  his  lecture  on  Arithmetic,  con- 
tinuing his  method  of  instruction  into  the  higher  branches,  explaining  it  fully  and 
clearly  by  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  from  addition,  the  foundation  of  all  arithmetic, 
to  division  of  fractions.  Mr.  Walton  was  listened  to  with  interest,  his  various  forms 
seeming  to  commend  themselves  to  the  Institute. 

Professor  T.  W.  Bancroft,  of  Brown  University,  presented  a  lecture  on  **  Natural 
Education,"  dividing  it  into  four  periods-T-observation,  accumulation,  discrimination, 
and  appropriation — and  in  a  pleasing  manner  defining  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in 
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each  period,  and  showing  the  good  or  bad  results  arising  from  the  faithful  or  un- 
ikitkfbl  discharge  of  these  duties.  He  closed  with  the  advice  to  teachers  to  so  in- 
struct their  pupils  that  they  will  truly  observe,  truly  accumulate,  and  truly  discrim- 
inate, and  they  will  instinctively  learn  to  appropriate ;  if  they  truly  appropriate  they 
will  learn  to  know  themselves ;  if  they  truly  know  theraselve§  they  must  necessarily 
fear  their  God,  and  this  ^'  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  delivered  an  interesting  and  in- 
stnxctive  lecture  on  the  *'Art  of  Teaching  to  meet  the  conscious  want  of  the  Child." 
All  teaching  should  be  a  direct  appeal  to  or  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  should  understand  that  he  wants  it.  First,  supply  just  such  wants  as  the 
child  has,  and  then  create  in  him  new  wants.  The  teacher  should  guide  the  supply, 
regulate  the  want,  and  give  proper  strength  when  the  want  is  feeble. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  h. 

8ATURDAT  APTBRKOON. 

Vice  President  Sherman  called  the  meeting  to^rder,  and  introduced  Rev.  £. 
Douglas,  of  Woonsocket,  who  opened  the  question  of  a  State  Normal  School.  We 
need  a  Normal  school  in  this  State,  that  the  position  of  the  teacher  may  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  profession ;  that  improved  methods  of  teaching  may  be  introduced ; 
that  the  compensation  of  teachers  may  be  increased ;  that  a  greater  uniformity  in 
text  books  and  methods  may  be  secured ;  that  the  position  of  the  teacher  may  be 
made  a  more  permanent  one ;  and  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers 
may  have  some  standard  of  attainments  established  as  a  basis  on  which  to  grant  cer- 
tificates. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  thought  teachers  and  citizens  interested 
should  use  their  personal  influence  upon  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
State  till  they  see  the  need  of  a  Nonqal  school  here,  and  make  the  necessary  laws 
for  iis  establishment. 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Woonsocket,  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  that  if  the  friends 
of  education  really  want  a  Normal  school,  they  must  take  the  measures  to  get  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Douglas  said  it  is  due  the  young  people  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
work  of  teaching,  that  a  Normal  school  be  established  for  the  advantages  it  will  give 
them  in  fitting  for  their  work.  The  State  needs  the  infusion  of  improvements  which 
would  result,  and  teachers  need  the  mental  discipline  they  will  get  there. 

A  vote  was  taken  of  all  in  favor  of  a  Normal  school,  which  resulted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  project. 

The  question  was  further  discussed  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Holman,  of  Woonsocket;  M. 
A.  Aldrich,  A.  C.  Robins,  of  Slaters ville ;  Hon.  Mr.'  Hill,  of  Smithfield ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  C.  E.  Whittemore,  of  Burrilville;  Hon.  N.  T.  Verry,  of  Woonsocket;  and 
A.  J.  Manchester,  of  Providence,  nearly  all  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Nornud 
school  in  this  State. 

Rev.  S.  L  Holman,  of  Woonsocket,  opened  the  question  of  '*  Devotional  Exer- 
cises in  our  Common  Schools."  These  exercises  are  for  a  two-fold  purpose — to  pro- 
mote the  worship  of  God,  and  to  teach  human  obligation  to  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  duty  of  worshiping  God  is  a  solemn  and  imperative  duty,  and  the  com- 
mand isy  *'  In  all  thy  ways,  acknowledge  Him."  It  is  a  disobedience  of  this  command, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  positive  transgression  not  to  worship  Him  in  the  schools. 
The  obligation  to  God  is  of  more  importance  than  intellectual  culture,  and  this  fact 
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should  be  taught.  The  most  profligate ,  sensual,  deyillsh  of  humanity  have  been  men 
of  intellectual  culture,  without  moral  principle.  The  design  of  education  teaches 
the  inculcation  of  religious  exercises.  The  child  must  be  taught  religion  in  answer 
to  the  questions  he  propounds,  or  must  be  taught  blank  Atheism.  Devotional  ex- 
ercises are  needed  in  the  schools,  from  the  necessity  of  teaching  religion.  The 
children  must  be  taught  their  obligation  to  worship  God  and  keep  His  command* 
ments.  The  worship  of  God  must  be  promoted  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  children 
reared  in  the  very  arms  of  religion. 

Mr.  Munro,  of  Woonsocket,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  especial  thanks  of  this  Institute  are  tendered  to  Prof.  F.  S. 
Jewell,  of  Albany,  for  his  very  able,  logical,  and  eloquent  lectures  during  the  week, 
and  that  we  recognize  in  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  the  question  of  common 
school  education,  the  more  efficient  means  of  elevating  this  work  in  Rhode  Island. 

Resolved,  That  as  educators  of  Ehode  Island,  we  do  most  earnestly  petition  the 
legislature  of  this  State  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  lec- 
turers to  address  the  people  of  the  several  towns  of  this  State  on  such  educational 
questions. 

Bev.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Woonsocket,  responded  to  the  resolutions,  expressing,  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens,  the  pleasure  they  have  had  in  the  meetings,  and  the  benefits 
they  have  derived. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

This  session  of  the  Institute  has  been  most  interesting,  and  can  but  prove  bene- 
ficial.   The  attendance  has  been  good,  a  larger  number  present  from  the  neighbor 
ing  towns  than  ever  before. 


■:o:- 


STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,  AT  WASHINGTON. 

FBIDAT'S  FBOCEBDINQ8. 

This  Institute  met  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  in  Washington  village,  Coventry, 
on  Friday  morning  at  9i  o'clock.  The  attendance  fhlly  equalled  the  anticipations 
of  the  friends  of  the  Institute.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  Bev.  J.  Potter,  of  Washington,  conducted  the 
devotional  services. 

A.  J.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  of  Coventry,  cordially  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Institute 
to  the  hospitalities  of  the  village,  and  was  appropriately  responded  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner.   The  Institute  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  officers  as  follows : 

President. — A.  J,  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Coventry. 

Vice  President, — J.  Tillinghast,  Coventry. 

Recording  Secretary.— B.  Bates,  Phenix. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — H.  L.  Spencer,  Biver  Point. 

Prof.  James  Johonnot,  of  New  York,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Institute  very 
agreeably  for  an  hour  in  analyzing  the  process  of  instruction.  He  divided  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  into  three  classes — the  perceplives,  consisting  of  sensation,  attention 
and  perception ;  the  retentives,  memory,  suggestion  and  association,  and  the  sugges- 
tives,  imagination,  reason  and  judgment.  This  is  the  natural  order  of  development, 
and  to  the  faculties  in  this  order  should  the  teacher  direct  his  instruction.  The  Pro- 
fessor took  up  each  of  these  divisions  Indicated,  illustrating  each  point  fully  and  cleariy. 

Bev.  O.  P.  Fuller,  of  Coventry,  read  an  essay  upon  the  question  of  ''Manners 
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iDd  Morals  of  the  School  Room,"  which  he  said,  should  be  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  ladj  and  gentleman  in  the  broadest  and  truest  sense  in  which  these  terms  are 
ued,  and  which  the  teachers  should  inculcate,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept, 
vith  patience  and  persererance.  <*  To  reyerence  God  and  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  to  you,"  should  be  the  standard. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Commissioner  Blcknell,  and  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Lincoln,  J.  Tillinghast,  and  E.  E.  Parker,  of  Coventry,  taking  part,  and  all 
agreeing  fully  with  the  spirit  of  the  essay.  During  the  discussion,  the  minor  details 
of  the  question  were  brought  out — parts  of  the  grand  whole  to  be  attained — but  many 
pertinent  suggestions  were  made. 

The  question  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  at  12j^tiOi:'k  ihe^  Instittil^  adjourned  till 
2p.m.  Z':  <^l'  '  '  '^    *'        >. 

f  * 
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The  Yoci7g  Detbctiyis  ;  or,  Which  Won,  by  Rosa  Abbott.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston.     (From  Gladding  &  Brother.) 

This  is  an  attractive  story,  and  one  wishes  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Philip  is  a  smart  boy,  a  precocious  genius  for  a  school-boy  detective ;  his  vaca- 
tions must  have  been  spent  in  studying  men  rather  than  books,  or  this  seven  weeks' 
freedom  from  books  and  compositions  would  not  have  been  as  fruitful  in  discov* 
iog  the  plots  and  purposes  of  professional  robbers.  We  confess  to  a  love  of  that 
resolute,  do-something  spirit,  which  filled  Phil's  heart,  when  he  resolved  to  try  a 
boy's  art  at  detecting  the  actors  in  a  bold  crime,  and  in  bringing  to  light  and  justice, 
the  dark  deeds  of  a  shameful  robbery.  We  follow  with  deep  interest  the  various 
steps  which  lead  to  the  discovery,  and  we  applaud  most  of  all  the  heroic  spirit  with 
which  he  declares  his  design  to  become  a  detective,  not  so  much  for  the  gain  secured, 
as  to  make  the  wrong  right,  and  the  innocent  happy.  We  hope  that  all  the  boys 
and  girls  who  may  read  this  book,  will  reach  Philip's  conclusion,  *'  What  I  mean  to 
work  for  is  a  good  motive,  and  then  no  matter  what  happens,  that  will  make  it  all 
ri|^t  in  the  end." 

The  Fbohtiek  Seriks.  Illustrated.  By  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  The  Cabin  on 
the  Prairie.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Pearson,  author  of  **  Scenes  in  the  West."  (From 
Gladding  &  Brother.) 

The  life  of  Tom  Jones  is  the  thread  upon  which  the  author  strings  many  vivid 
narrations  of  western.life.    The  pioneer  boy  makes  a  way  out  of  the  darkness,  diffi-- 
cnlties  and  trials  of  a  backwood's  life,  by  clearing  it.    The  sketches  have  the  light 
and  dark  shades  of  the  frontier  life,  and  the  poise  and  counterpoise  of  loss  and  gain, 
lorrow  and  joy,  contest  and  triumph,  so  needAil  to  successful  results.     '*  Charlie" ' 
and  "  Bub,"  really  won  our  heart  more  surely  than  did  the  heroic  Tom,  and  while 
we  were  glad  to  see  the  self-sacrificing  boy,  safely  on  his  way  to  college  to  prepare 
for  a  life  of  usefulness,  we  were  no  less  anxious  to  see  the  younger  brothers  as  for-^ 
tonate  as  he.    Perhaps  they  will  go  into  a  better  way  still,  unaided,  except  by  the 
ttd  of  their  own  bright  geniuses.    Our  author  has  shown  that  the  darkest  hour  pre-^- 
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cedes  the  dawn,  that  unselfish  generosity  and  loye  have  their  rewards,  and  that 
miserly  skinflints  sometimes  have  soft  places  in  their  hearts.  We  hare  read  the 
hook  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  Frontier  Series.    Illustrated.    Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  (From 
Gladding  &  Brother.) 

Planting  the  Wilderness ;  or,  The  Pioneer  Boys.    By  James  B.  McCabc,  Jr. 

Two  books  have  been  placed  on  our  table,  ''  Elements  of  German  Grammar,**  and 
a  '*  First  Book"  in  Grammar,  by  E.  C.  F.  Kraus,  teacher  at  the  Girls'  Iligh  and  Nor- 
mal School,  Boston. 

The  '*  First  Book"  is  simple  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  learners 
of  the  German  Language. 

The  *'  Elements  of  German  Grammar,"  is  a  book  well  arranged,  containmg  a 
choice  selection  of  facts  and  principles  for  the  use  of  learners* 

The  somewhat  novel  diyision  of  nouns  into  the  strong  and  weak  declensions,  and 
of  yerbs  into  strong  and  weak  conjugations,  we  regard  with  some  favor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  crowd  so  much  mat- 
ter into  so  limited  space^  Too  large  a  portion  of  it  is  printed  in  type  altogether  too 
small. 

Down  the  Rhine.  Boston.  Lee  &  Shepard.  12mo.  $1.50.  From  D.  Perrin, 
In  this  particular  volume  we  were  glad  to  find,  though  in  rather  homoeopathic  doses 
an  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  geography,  physical  and  political,  of  Grermany.  We 
could  wish  it  had  been  consistent  with  the  author's  plan  to  have  unfolded  the  subject 
a  little  fhller,  for  we  imagine  the  large  majority  of  his  readers  know  but  «ery  little 
about  the  relations  of  the  German  States,  their  size,  governments,  mutual  depend- 
ence and  independence.  In  the  future  volumes,  we  hope  Prof.  Mappi  will  not  be 
made  to  play  too  subordinate  a  part. 

Waddbll's  Greek  Grammar.    For  beginners.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
(From  D.  Perrin.) 

This  is  a  very  compact  and  handy  little  manual,  designed  simply  for  use  in  acquiring 

the  paradigms,   for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted.    Thoroughly 

mastered,  this  book  will  give  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  more  exact  and  complete 

course  in  a  regular  grammar. 

Books  received  and  to  be  noticed  in  Februabt  Number. — From  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard, Boston,  through  Gladding  Brother : 

Sabbath  Songs  for  Children's  Worship ;  by  L.  Marshall,  J.  C.  Proctor  and  S. 
Bumham.  The  BOWC;  by  the  author  of  the  **  Dodge  Club."  The  American 
Woman  in  Europe :  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Unbino.  A  Journal  of  Two  Years  and  one-half 
sojourn  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and  Italy. 

From  Ivison,  Phinney  Blakeman  Co.,  New  York — Eerl's  Composition  and  Rhet- 
oric. 

From  Loring,  Publishers,  819  Washington  street,  Boston,  through  Geo.  H.  Whit- 
ney.—Luck  and  Pluck ;  or,  John  Oakley's  Inheritance.    By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

From  Rev.  H.  S.  Inman,  Providence. — Synchronology  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History. 

First  Steps  in  German ;  an  Elementary  Granmiar  and  Conversational  Reader. 
by  M.  Th.  Preu.     1  volume,  12mo,  157  pages. 
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THE  BROWN  SCHOOL,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  building  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  on  Market  street, 
300  by  200  feet,  and  is  140  feet  front,  by  72  feet  wide.  It  is  four 
stories  high  on  the  front  and  five  stories  high  on  the  rear  side,  and 
sunnoanted  by  a  French  roof.  It  is  of  the  Italian  order  of  architecture, 
having  a  centre  building  with  two  projecting  wings.  The  entire 
building  is  built  of  Boston  faced  brick,  the  windows  (of  which  there 
are  170)  being  trimmed  with  Portland  stone,  and  ornamented  with 
an  iron  window  guard,  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  the  children. 
On  the  front  face  of  the  building  is  a  tablet  of  Portland  stone  bear- 
ing the  inscription  :  **Brown  School,  1868. '^  The  school  is  so  named 
in  honor  of  Flavius  A.  Brown,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  district,  and  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  school  committee,  superintended  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. There  are  four  entrances  to  the  building,  one  at  the  front  and 
rear  of  each  wing.  The  basement  is  completely  paved,  and  contains 
the  furnaces,  boilers,  store-roonis  and  coal  vaults.  Under  each  wing 
are  large  rooms  paved  with  brick  laid  in  cement,  to  serve  for  play 
rooms  in  stormy  weather.  All  windows  of  the  basement  are  pro- 
tected on  the  outside  by  a  heavy  wire  screen.  Here  also  are  the 
rooms  for  the  janitor,  with  convenient  vaults  and  cellars.  Hot-air 
furnaces  are  used  to  heat  the  building. 

On  each  of  the  first,  second  and  third  floors  there  are  six  rooms 
for  school  purposes,  32x28  feet,  and  12  feet  high,  and  capable  of 
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accommodating  fiflynsix  scholars  each.  The  primary  department  will 
occupy  the  first  floor,  the  other  classes  in  succession,  the  older  ones 
having  the  upper  story.  The  rooms  are  all  fitted  up  exactly  alike, 
the  furniture  only  being  largerjas  the  classes  are  higher.  Each  is 
fitted  up  with  Johnson's  patent  furniture,  of  cherry-wood  and  iron 
standards,  the  pattern  being  supplied  by  the  committee  of  the  school, 
and  each  bearing  the  name  of  ^Brown  school."  There  are  ample 
black  boards  in  each  room.  A  bell  in  each  room  communicates  with 
the  haJl  in  the  upper  story.  All  the  windows  are  furnished  with 
inside  blinds.  The  windows,  are  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  pro- 
tected for  two  feet  by  iron  lattice  work,  to  prevent  the  children  from 
falling  out.  Attached  to  each  apartment  is  a  wanlrobe  for  hanging 
up  outside  garments,  with  water  apparatus  for  washing  and  drinking. 

There  is  a  passage-way  running  between  each  of  the  wings,  and 
every  room  in  the  building  can  thus  be  reached  without  going  into 
another,  and  there  is  not  a  room  in  the  building  into  which  the  sun 
does  not  shine  some  portion  of  the  day. 

On  the  fourth  story  is  a  large  hall  intended  for  general  use.  It  is 
75  feet  long,  64  feet  wide  and  18  feet  4  inches  high.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  a  platform  extending  nearly  across  the  room,  reached  by  three 
steps,  and  the  settees  are  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole  school. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  several  large  windows,  and  at  night  by  gaa, 
which  is  carried  through  all  the  halls  in  the  building,  but  into  no 
rooms  except  on  this  floor.  In  this  hall,  on  either  side  of  the  plat- 
form, are  the  bell-pulls  connecting  with  each  of  the  school-rooms, 
add  speaking-tubes  with  each  floor,  so  that  should  the  principal  desire 
to  speak  with  one  of  the  teachers,  he  has  only  to  pull  the  bell  con- 
necting with  his  or  her  room,  and  speak  to  her  through  the  tube  con- 
necting with  that  floor.  There  are  four  rooms  on  this  floor,  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  older  pupils,  which,  with  those  on  the  other  three 
floors,  make  twenty-two  school-rooms,  capable  of  accommodating 
twelve  hundred  scholars.  The  plastering  is  put  on  the  brick  without 
any  laths  between,  so  that  the  dangers  of  fire  are  greatly  lessened. 

The  entrances  are  four  in  number.  They  are  protected  by  double 
doors,  with  ornamental  windows  of  iron  and  glass.  The  total  cost, 
including  lot,  building  and  fixtures,  was  $186,000. 
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Perhaps  nothing  at  the  present  time  is  fitted  to  cause  greater  alarm 
to  all  Christians  and  patriots,  than  the  efforts  now  making  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  fo  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools.  The 
Board  of  Education  in  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  City  of  the  west,  lately 
voted  by  a  considerable  majority,  to  exclude  the  word  of  God  from 
die  public  education  of  the  children.  Why  is  this,  and  what  does  it 
mean?  Has  the  age  outgrown  the  Bible,  so  that  it  has  become  use- 
less? Or,  can  we  afford  to  do  without  its  teachings?  Or,  again,  are 
there  purposes  to  be  accomplished,  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
while  the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  the  precepts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     The  last  reason  is  probably  the  true  one. 

It  seems  that  a  majority  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  the  world  has  had  experience  enough  to  prove  that  where 
they  hold  the  power  the  people  have  no  Bible.  An  educated  people 
and  an  open  Bible  are  not  the  supports  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
History  is  too  full  of  proof  and  the  present  condition  of  all  Catholic 
countries  too  manifest  to  require  any  further  argument  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  that  church  is  opposed  to  the  people  having  a  free  Bible. 
The  action  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  only  shows  us  too  plainly  what  we 
are  to  expect  wherever  the  Catholics  have  a  controlling  power.  This 
is  certainly  an  alarming  indication,  for  a  people  without  a  Bible  are 
sore  to  be  the  dupes  and  tools  of  priests  and  demagogues. 

As  the  Catholics  have,  probably,  not  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
places  where  the  Bible  is  excluded  from  the  schools,  is  there  not 
another  alarming  indication  in  this  ?  Does  it  not  show  a  growing 
uidifference  to  the  Bible,  or  a  dislike  to  its  restraints,  among  those 
nominally  Protestant?  And  even  among  the  members  of  Protestant 
churches,  is  not  the  love  of  sect  becoming  stronger  than  the  love  of 
truth?  Does  not  the  fear  that  their  children  may  be  biased  in  favor 
of  some  other  sect,  by  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  school,  make  them  will- 
ing that  it  shall  be  excluded?  If  this  be  true,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  to 
cause  solicitude,  and  there  is  some  indication  of  its  truth  in  the  fact, 
that  quite  a  number  of  respectable  newspapers  apologize  for  the  exclu- 
sion, if  they  do  not  advocate  it.     Of  course,  they  hunt  up' reasons, 
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but  their  reasons  are  specious ;  they  will  not  endure  criticism,  thej 
will  not  for  a  moment  stand  before  the  truth,  that  the  Bible  is  a  reve- 
lation of  God  to  man,  the  only  revelation  he  has  made,  and  the  only 
one  he  probably  will  make, — ^that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty  given 
to  his  creatures  whom  he  holds  responsible  for  their  obedience  to  his 
laws ;  nay,  more,  his  message  of  love  and  mercy  to  a  lost  world,  the 
unerring  guide  up  from  the  deep  wickedness  of  earth  to  the  blessed 
world  which  the  Bible  alone  reveals. 

It  is  given  as  a  reason  for  its  exclusion,  that  the  Catholics  will  not 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  while  the  Bible  remains  in 
them ;  then,  we  say,  let  them  stay  away.  Shall  the  majority  be 
deprived  of  its  benefitb,  because  it  suits  not  the  purposes  of  the  few? 
Will  a  man  deny  salt  to  his  family  because  a  stranger,  wishing  to 
share  his  table,  happens  to  dislike  it?  The  same  reasoning  would  ban- 
ish the  Bible  from  the  Protestant  churches,  and  stop  the  preaching  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  the  Catholics  to  come 
into  the  churches.  Such  reasoning  is  unworthy  of  the  age ;  for  it  is 
the  Bible  more  than  any  other  book  which  has  lifted  this  nation  to  its 
present  high  civilization. 

The  Bible,  while  it  is  the  only  book  for  the  soul,  is  the  best  book 
for  the  intellect.  We  believe  there  is  no  book,  by  the  perusal  of  which 
the  mind  in  so  much  enlarged  and  strengthened,  as  it  is  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  now  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  its 
religious  teachings,  when  the  truths  of  revelation  are  brought  before 
the  soul  in  all  their  overwhelming  force.  It  is  only  asked  that  its 
truths  be  received  as  the  declarations  and  statements  of  any  writer  of 
acknowledged  veracity  are  received,  and  we  contend  that  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  aside  from  its  influence  on  the  spiritual  nature,  is  calcidated 
far  more  than  any  other  study  to  eplarge  the  mind  and  strengthen  the 
intellect.  Vigor  is  imparted  to  the  mind  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  stupendous  truth  and  setting  it  to  grasp  and  measure  those  truths. 
It  would  of  course  fail  in  its  attempt  to  take  the  span  and  altitude  of 
many  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  would  come  back  from  the 
contemplation  enlarged  and  invigorated.  We  believe  a  comparison 
of  communities  in  all  ages  and  countries  will  show  that  a  Bible  read- 
ing community  is  a  more  thinking  and  intelligent  one,  than  any  one 
which  has  simply  given  its  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  or 
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the  speculations  of  philosophy .  We  assert  then,  that  the  Bible,  being 
die  best  book  for  the  intellect,  should,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be  retain- 
ed as  a  reading-book  in  schools^ 

Again,  it  is  admitted  by  literary  men  of  the  world,  that  as  a  lite- 
rary production  the  Bible  is  superior  to  any  other  book.  It  contains 
the  highest,  finest,  most  beautiful  and  sublime  specimens  of  poetry 
ever  written  or  sung.  In  it  are  found  the  boldest  and  loftiest  speci- 
mens of  eloquence  that  ever  burned  on  the  lips  of  man.  If  you 
want  true  poetry,  listen  to  Isaiah,  as  he  **  sweeps  the  chords  to 
Jerusalem's  glory."  If  moving  eloquence  is  desired,  go,  stand  with 
Paul  pleading  in  bonds  at  the  tribunal  of  Agrippa.  Its  history,  too, 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  Travelling  down  to  us  across  the  waste  of 
far  off  centuries,  it  reveals  to  us  scenes  and  events  which  must  other- 
wise have  been  given  up  to  conjecture  and  fable.  ^  In  the  beginning 
(jod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  only  book  that  asserts 
and  proclaims  this  fact  authoratively ;  and  from  the  beginning  to*  the 
end  all  its  sentiments  and  principles  are  worthy,  of  this  introduction. 
If  we  look  at  its  language  of  description,  we  find  it  unsurpassed  in 
boldness  and  sublimity.  ^  Before  him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burn- 
ing coals  went  forth  at  his  feet.  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth ; 
he  beheld  and  drove  asunder  the  nations ;  and  the  everlasting  moun- 
tains were  scattered,  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow.  His  ways  are 
ev^lasting."  Call  upon  the  genius  of  earth,  or  the  literature  of  the 
world  to  equal  that,  and  then  give  a  reason,  if  you  can,  why  the  chil- 
dren should  be  deprived  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible  in  their  education. 

Every  human  being  is  entitled  to  all  the  capabilities  of  his  nature, 
and  if  the  State  undertakes  to  furnish  an  education  to  the  young,  it 
is  under  obligation  to  furnish  the  best,  the  cost  being  the  same. 
Indeed,  the  State  owes  it  to  itself,  to  furnish  an  education 
which  shall  best  fit  its  youth  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
dtizens.  Therefore,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  purely  religious 
element,  there  is  a  consideration  of  nearly  equal  importance  in  the 
relation  which  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  sustain  to  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  people.  The  great  engine  of  civilization  is  to-day 
as  it  has  always  been  the  written  word  of  God.  The  foundations  on 
which  rest  the  culture  and  improvement  of  modem  society,  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  requires  no  arguments  to 
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show  that  the  nations  which  have  built  upon  that  basis  are  to-day 
ruling  the  world. 

A  secular  paper,  in  discussing  this  subject,  says,  *'  All  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  art  which  elevate  and  enoble  mankind  and  min- 
ister to  their  demands,  are  the  pr(»ducts  of  a  condition  of  society, 
that  is  the  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrine.  And 
more  than  this ;  precisely  as  a  free  Bible  has  been  given  to  a  people, 
so  have  they  aspired  to  purer  liberty.  The  most  advanced  and 
enlightened  nations — ^the  freest  nations  in  existence,  are  those  in 
which  the  people  have  unrestrained  access  to  the  Scriptures.  Politi* 
cal  liberty  and  an  open  Bible  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  primary  act 
of  a  nation  which  attains  the  first  is  to  demand  the  second.  The 
quick  action  of  the  Spaniards,  after  the  dethronement  of  Isabella, 
illustrates  this  truth.  The  reasons  are  evident.  The  Bible  proclaims 
the  universal  equality  of  men  before  their  Creator,  and  teaches  pre- 
cepts of  morality  which  tend  to  purify  and  refine.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  then,  that  this  guide-book  shall  be  read  by  all,  but  espe^ 
cially  that  its  precepts  should  be  taught  to  the  children,  who,  one 
day,  will  compose  society."  Its  own  inspired  words  are  emphatically 
true.  "  The  entrance  of  Thy  Word  giveth  light ;  it  giveth  under- 
standing to  the  simple."  To  banish  it  from  the  schools,  to  take  it 
from  the  young,  is  to  shut  them  up  in  darkness  and  leave  them  with- 
out a  guide,  easy  victims  to  degrading  superstitions  and  cunning 
demagogues. 

The  general  truth  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  granted,  and  the 
reply  put  in,  that  some  teachers  use  the  opportunity  to  teach  sectari- 
anism. This  may  in  some  instances  be  true,  but  if  so,  the  remedy  is 
easy.  Let  the  teacher  whose  contracted  soul  rises  no  higher  than 
that,  be  banished  from  the  school,  instead  of  the  book  which  he  dis- 
graces. It  is  a  poor  remedy  to  destroy  a  good  thing,  because  some 
one,  through  ignorance  or  wickedness,  abuses  it.  We  do  not  deal 
thus  with  anything  else. 

We  have  looked  at  this  subject  thus  far  without  considering  the 
religious  importance  of  it.  A  strong  and  sufficient  argument  might 
be  given  on  purely  religious  ground.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  our 
Creator  has  recorded  His  will.  His  commands  and  His  instructions  ; 
and  no  human  authority  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  freest  access  to 
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those  instractions.  What  is  man,  that  he  should  dare  interfere  vnth 
the  commands  of  the  Most  High.*  Could  I  get  the  ear  of  every 
parent,  I  would  say  to  them,  resist  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from 
flchool  with  all  the  means  God  has  given  you.  Better  banish  every 
other  book,  for  it  is  worth  them  all.  It  is  the  speller,  where  your 
child  may  spell  out  his  title  to  an  inheritance  with  the  saints.  It  is 
the  arithmetic  by  which  he  may  calculate  his  growth  in  grace,  and 
his  fitness  for  heaven.  It  is  the  geography  which  describes  and  locates 
the  land- of  rest  and  the  mansions  of  glory.  o. 
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A  TEACHER'S  FIRST  EXPERIENCE. 


My  first  essay  at  teaching  was  made  in  a  very  unpretending  way, 
with  five  little  scholars  at  home.  None  of  them  had  ever  been  to 
school  before,  and  their  ideas  of  school  discipline  were  exceedingly 
misty.  One  would  gravely  raise  his  hand  and  ^  Wonder  what  Bliss 
is  doing  down  .town  with  our  wagon  ? "  another  would  inform  me 
that,  **She  hadn't  a  single  grandfather  living,"  and  still  another  that, 
"Mrs.  Smith  is  going  by.     I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  it." 

One  day,  it  being  very  stormy,  I  proposed  to  give  them  a  "whis- 
pering recess."  Perfect  silence  followed  the  announcement.  I  asked 
if  they  knew  what  it  was ;  four  of  them  didn't,  and  one  had  seen 
them,  but  had  never  heard  one  read.  I  explained,  and  finding  them 
still  silent,  asked  the  reason,  and  was  told  by  one  little  girl  that  she 
was  just  trying  to  think  of  something  to  say.  I  decided  that  they 
didn't  require  any  whispering  recess  that  day. 

It  was  funny,  sometimes,  to  see  their  astonishment  at  what  they 
learned.  On  first  discovering  that  the  day  commenced  at  midnight, 
one  exclaimed,  in  great  excitement,  **  I  must  run  right  home  and  tell 
my  mother,  for  I  don't  believe  she  ever  heard  of  that  before." 

My  school  increased  rapidly,  and  among  the  new  comers  were  sev- 
eral little  boys.  One  of  them  being  asked  his  age,  replied  that,  he 
didn't  know,  but  guessed  his  mother  did.  Not  long  after,  I  had  occasion 
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.  to  explain  about  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and,  afterwardsy  aflked  them, 
^  Suppose  you  should  start  from  Bristol,  and  go  straight  on,  over  land 
and  sea,  what  would  you  reach  at  last  ?  "  The  girls  were  entirely  non- 
committal, but  one  little  boy  suggested  ^Heaven,"  another,  **The  end 
of  the  world,"  and  one  shy  little  fellow  when  interrogated  as  to  his 
views  upon  the  subject,  guessed  ^^You'd  come  to  Poppasquash." 
Not  long  after,  this  same  little  boy  was  reading  a  lesson  about  a 

.  rooster,  which  closed  with  a  declaration,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy 
description  of  the  fowl,  which  he  rendered  thus,  ^He  will  fight  till  he 
bleeds  :  he  is  a  proud  old  fool/ ^* 

When  he  became  more  advanced,  he  had,  one  day,  a  very  severely 
moral  lesson,  called,  if  I  remember  right,  **The  affectionate  children,^ 
which  described  some  very  perfect  children,  who  preferred  to  give 
away  all  their  cake  and  fruit,  rather  than  eat  it  themselves,  and  the 
eldest  brother  **  Couldn't  be  persuaded  to  go  to  boarding  school  till  his 
parents  had  consented  that  his  sister  should  accompany  him,"  and  so 
on  at  some  length.  It  was  read  disdainfully,  with  a  look  of  great 
contempt,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  informed  me,  in  an  intensely 
disgusted  tone,  that  ^  He  didn't  want  to  read  any  more  such  stuff  as 
that." 

Later,  he  developed  a  remarkable  taste  for  drawing.  His  pictures 
were  the  delight  of  the  school ;  they  were  quite  too  delightful,  in  fact, 
furnishing  too  many  occasions  for  laughter.  One  day,  when  reproved 
for  making  the  others  laugh  in  this  way,  he  answered,  in  an  injured 
tone,  ''Why,  I  was  making  a  picture  of  George  Washington,  and 
nobody  ought  to  laugh  at  him."  Another  time,  his  slate  being  con- 
fiscated, revealed  a  picture  of  an  animal  that  might  represent  any- 
thing from  an  elephant  to  a  cow,  ridden  by  a  very  "  sketchy  "  figure 
of  a  boy,  which  he  said  was  his  next  neighbor,  whom  I  found  rather 
disposed  to  resent  it.  The  young  artist,  on  being  forbidden  to  draw 
any  more  portraits  of  his  school  fellows,  explained,  that  he  had 
drawn  him  on  the  best  horse  in  the  country ;  that  was  Dexter  there. 
He  didn't  know  how  he  could  have  drawn  him  on  a  better  horse, 
evidently  thinking  the  honor  of  being  represented  on  Dexter,  ought 
to  compensate  for  everything  else.  Another  little  boy  had  no  idea 
of  the  sounds  of  letters,  and,  therefore,  when  having  been  duly  in- 
structed, that  c-a-t  spelled  cat,  and  r-a-t  spelled  rat,  he  was  asked 
what  h-a-t  spelled,  looked  all  around  in  hope  of  inspiration,  and, 
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finaDy,  catching  sight  of  a  picture  of  a  fashionable  hat,  below  the 
word,  shouted,  in  triumph,  "  beaver ! " 

One  yeiy  little  girl  had  a  great  gift  for  making  faces,  and  when 
reproved  for  so  doing,  would  complacently  reply,  "  Oh !  that  isn't 
half  as  bad  a  face  as  I  can  make."  Once,  being  detected  in  the  act 
of  making  a  sort  of  hissing  noise  with  her  lips,  she  excused  herself  by 
saying,  "The  choir  in  her  church  always  did  so  while  the  minister  was 
preaching."  Though  very  fond  of  making  a  few  figures  on  her  slate, 
and  coming  to  me  to  see  if  her  *^  zamples  "  were  right,  she  had  no 
more  idea  of  arithmetic  than  of  Hebrew ;  yet,  when  the  older  schol- 
ars were  one  day  having  a  mental  exercise  in  addition,  she  raised  her 
hand  with  them,  as  having  obtained  the  answer.  To  see  what  she 
would  say,  I  called  upon  her  to  give  her  answer.  She  looked  very 
much  disconserted,  and  answered,  that  she  "thought  I  was  going  to 
call  on  some  of  the  others  first."  Not  long  ago,  I  was  hearing  a 
geography  lesson  from  a  little  boy,  and,  after  waiting  a  second  or  so 
for  an  answer  to  a  question,  was  rather  astonished  to  hear,  "O,  never 
mind  that  one,  let's  skip  it,  and  go  on  to  the  next  I " 

This  last  little  boy  was  exceedingly  fond  of  apples,  and  was  one 
day  discovered  eating  one  in  school.  It  was  declared  confiscated, 
and  he  was  informed  that  it  would  be  thrown  away.  He  regarded  it 
for  a  moment  with  the  most  comical  expression  of  sorrow,  then,  with 
a  long  sigh,  he  said,  dolefully,  "  That  apple  cost  me  two  cents  and  a 
half.    It  is  a  clear  waste  to  throw  away  a  good  apple." 

Even  after  this  sad  experiience,  his  passion  for  apples  was  not 
appeased,  and  a  week  later,  he  was  again  up  for  eating,  and,  this 
time,  happening  to  stand  near  the  stove,  I  tossed  the  forbidden  fruit 
in.  He  watched  the  stove  door  close  upon  it,  and  then  with  a  for- 
lorn, "  Good  bye,  old  apple  I  I  have  awful  poor  luck  with  my  apples 
lately,"  went  mourning  to  his  seat. 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  recount  all  the  funny  sayings  and  doings 
of  those  little  people. 

On  looking  over  what  I  have  written,  it  seems  to  be  rather  aft^er 
the  style  of' 

"  This  little  pig  went  to  market ; 
This  little  pig  stayed  at  home ; 
This  little  pig  had  roast  meat :  '*  &c. 

But  as  I  see  no  way  of  remedying  the  difficulty,  I  must  fall  into  the 
long  line  of  imitators,  after  all* 
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WOEDSWOETH'S  ODE  ON  INTIMATIONS  OP  IMMORTALITY  FROM 

££€OLL£GTIONS  OF  EABLI  OUILDHOOD. 

It  is  not  well  to  make  too  much  of  the  mystery  of  this  Ode,  or  to 
undertake  to  interpret  it  as  embodying  a  new  revelation.  So  far  as 
it  is  beautiful,  it  defies  analysis.  So  far  as  it  conceals  a  meaning,  it 
ought  to  yield  to  analysis.  The  obtuse  mind  that  scorns  poetry 
altogether  will  no  more  faU  short  of  seeing  the  meaning  of  this  poem 
than  of  seeing  the  meaning  of  ^  We  are  Seven.^^ 

The  essential  idea  of  "  We  are  Seven**  may  be  baldly  stated  in  a 
few  words  ;  but  if  I  should  say  merely, — a  child  cannot  realize  death, 
— my  statement  appears  as  a  truism  and  is  wholly  unimpressive.  But 
if  we  are  present  where  a  little  child  is  playing  unconcerned  near  the 
corpse  of  its  mother,  we  are  deeply  touched,  and  then  we  do  not  need 
that  some  one  should*  exclaim  in  pathetic  voice, — ^*' Poor  thing  !  it 
does  not  realize  that  its  mother  is  dead."  We  feel  that  truth  in  the 
deepest  place  of  our  hearts,  the  utterance  of  it  as  a  piece  of  moral- 
izing adds  nothing  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene,  explains  nothing, 
gives  us  no  satisfaction.  In  presence  of  the  scene  itself  all  descrip- 
tion or  explanation  of  it  appears  forced,  unneeded,  and  the  work  of  a 
Philistine.  The  innocent  play  of  the  little  orphan  is  language  of 
itself. 

Now  the  office  of  the  poet  is  to  create  for  us  such  a  scene,  ideally ; 
not  to  tell  us  his  meaning,  or  to  tell  us  how  to  feel,  but  to  make  us 
feel,  whether  we  care  to  analyze  his  poem  and  make  a  psychological 
study  of  the  springs  of  our  feelings  or  not.  The  better  he  succeeds, 
the  more  he  controls  us.  In  presence  of  his  poem,  if  he  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  one,  I  would  stand  as  receptive  as  before  the  little 
motherless  child.  The  meaning  of  the  two  scenes ;  the  actual  one, 
and  the  poet's  creation,  is  essentially  the  same.  We  can,  if  we  please, 
criticise  either,  by  analysis  and  comparison ;  but  this  is  not  what 
either  is  for. 

Perfectly  reconcilable  in  my  mind  with  this  last  statement,  that  our 
first  relation  to  a  work  of  art  is  not  one  of  criticism  and  analysis,  is 
the  rule  I  accept,  that  our  paramount  duty  towards  everything  of 
human  production  that  claims  our  regards,  is  to  criticise  it  unsparing- 
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Ij.  The  poem  is  written  for  a  purpose, — ^to  produce  some  effect  on 
our  minds.  Whether  it  produces  this  effect  is  the  first  question,  and 
is  to  be  decided  by  our  mental  state  in  the  first  receptive  moments  of 
contemplation.  Why  and  how  it  succeeds  or  fails  in  its  purpose  is 
the  inevitable  next  consideration  to  the  thinking  mind.  In  the  actual 
scene  mentioned  above  Nature  touches  us.  In  investigating  how  the 
scene  affects  us,  we  are  psychologists.  The  poet  and  we  have  both 
contemplated  that  scene  and  learned  its  lesson  more  or  less  well.  The 
poet,  as  creator,  reproduces  it,  and  we  are  on  the  level  to  judge  his 
reproduction,  for  we  hold  the  same  relation  that  he  does  to  the  origi- 
nal. 

The  simplest  poems  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  illustrate  by  reference 
to  "  We  are  Seven  y"  hide  their  significance  under  the  surface  as  sure- 
ly as  do  the  more  mystic  poems,  of  which  this  Ode  is  perhaps  the 
most  mysterious.  I  say,  hide  their  significance ;  and  yet  I  should 
have  said  quite  as  well,  reveal  their  significance.  To  one  mind  a 
poem  or  a  picture  covers  an  idea ;  to  another  the  same  poem  or 
picture  reveals  an  idea.  A  gauze  veil  over  a  statue  serves  its  end  by 
thwarting  the  purposes  of  the  flies,  and  not  obstructing  the  purposes 
of  men.  The  very  Apocalypse  itself,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  is  to  us  a  darkening  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  we  are  removed 
from  the  old  Hebrew  insight,  its  traditions  and  its  longings.  If  we 
are  equally  far  removed  from  the  upper  regions  of  human  conscious- 
ness, from  the  intensest  sympathy  with  nature,  childhood,  human 
hopes  and  human  weakness,  so  will  the  Divine  Comedy  appear  to  us 
a  farce,  the  Paradise  Lost  a  voluptuous  tale,  and  Faust  a  frinny 
story. 

Of  the  Ode  in  question  the  main  idea  seems  to  be : — A  lament  in 
an  elegiac  strain  over  the  loss  of  the  special  vividness  of  youthful 
sympathy  with  the  objective  universe,  followed  Ly  a  noble  afler- 
thought  of  reconciliation  with  the  lot  of  the  maturing  man  through  the 
deep  philosophic  consciousness  that  has  supplanted  the  spontaneous 
aidor  of  childhood. 

I.  A  charm  that  glorified  all  things  to  the  youth  has  vanished  to 
the  adult  man. 

n.  He  is  still  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  but  a  glory 
has  passed  away  from  it.  , 
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m.  This  thought,  coming  to  him  amidst  the  joy  of  Spring,  was 
a  thought  of  grief :  but  having  spoken  it,  and  followed  it  with  another 
consideration,  he  is  relieved  and  strong  again.  Warned  by  the 
inspiring  voice  of  the  cataracts,  he  determines  to  wrong  the  season 
no  more  with  lamentations,  but  will  participate  in  the  general  joy. 

IV.  Further  expressions  of  his  sympathy  with  the  season  and  the 
joy  of  Nature.  But  he  is  reminded  again  by  objects  probably  famil- 
iar to  his  childhood  that  a  visionary  gleam  they  once  possessed  is 
gone. 

V.  Kev.  Christopher  "Wordsworth,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  poet, 
finds  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  apparent  theological  heresies 
which  he  here  propounds.  It  is  certainly  a  statement  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  which,  like  a  star,  set  on  a  previous  life  to  rise 
on  this.  It  rises  too  on  this  terrestrial  life  with  some  of  the  glory 
belonging  to  its  previous  one.  In  infancy  these  relics  of  the  glory  of 
its  previous  state  are  still  well  preserved.  They  lose  their  splendor 
with  growth  through  boyhood  and  youth,  and  have  finally  wholly 
vanished  to  the  mature  man. 

YI.  Earth,  personified  as  a  nurse,  does  all  she  can  to  make  the 
youth  forget  the  splendors  of  his  former  home. 

YII.  The  amusements  ot  the  child  are  imitations  of  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  life,  and  tend  to  forward  the  work  of  banishing  from  the 
soul  the  glorious  recollections  and  splendors  that  still  cling  to  it. 

Yin.  An  address  to  the  child,  in  terms  of  exalted  strain,  justi- 
fied by  the  conception  which  the  poet  is  entertaining  of  the  relation 
of  the  child  to  the  universe.  He  questions  why  the  child,  as  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  actually  provokes  the  earth  to  weave  her  fetters 
round  him. 

IX.  But  there  is  cause  of  joy  in  the  thought  that  something  does 
survive  in  us.  This  is  the  "  thought  of  our  past  years" ;  the  reflect- 
ion on  the  blessings  of  childhood,  which  he  makes  to  consist,  not  in 
what  are  usually  reckoned  its  most  pleasing  attributes,  but  in  the 
features  pertaining  to  it  as  the  inheritor  of  glory  from  a  former 
existence.  These  he  names  with  words  intelligible  only  to  the  clear- 
est consciousness  i-^  ^  obstinate  questionmgs" ;  ^  fallings  from  us, 
vanishings" ;  "blank  misgivings" ;  "high  instmcts" ;  "first  aflTections" ; 
"  shadowy  recollections" ;  "  fountain  light  of  all  our  day" ;  "  master 
light  of  all  our  seeing" ;  "  truths  that  wake  to  perish  never."    I  can- 
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not  quite  join  Wilson  in  the  sarcastic  criticism  he  passes  on  the  last 
leren  lines  of  this  paragraph. 

X.  He  will  find  contentment  in  the  philosophic  view  of  the  joys 
of  spring  and  youth.     These  last  eight  lines  are  very  beautiful. 

XI.  These  are  very  noble  lines,  descriptive  more  fully  of  the 
reflective  view  of  life  and  nature,  which  in  his  maturity  must  be  his 
way  of  regarding  the  world. 


-^^h&SSS^ 


THE  OLD  BRICK.  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


BT  GSO.   8.   BURLEIGH. 


The  Old  Brick  School  House  on  the  green 
With  its  pyramid  roof  and  windows  high, 

And  the  sentinel  poplars,  tall  and  lean. 
That  seemed  to  my  fancy  and  boyish  eye, 
Standing  up  stiffly  and  brushing  the  sky 
As  a  trooper's  plume  is  seen, — 

I  figure  them  still  as  I  saunter  by, 
Though  house  and  trees,  and  the  green  itself, 
Have  gone  at  the  touch  of  Time,  the  elf; 
Who  leaves,  for  old  things  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Only  new  ones — and  a  sigh  I 

How  the  bolt  up  benches  were  hacked  and  hewn 
By  the  Yankee  jack-knife's  hungry  edge, 

Lato  scarp,  transverse,  and  demi-lune  ; 
What  sculptured  names  on  the  window-ledge. 
And  beetle-head  profiles,  with  nos€  for  a  wedge. 
Just  splitting  a  carved  moon  ! 

And  how  the  dear  dumpies,  with  legs  too  short. 
Hung  on  the  fore  forms  perilous  perch. 
With  nothing  to  touch  on  the  back,  but  the  birch, 
And  nothing  below  to  recover  a  lurch, 
But  the  far-floor  futilely  sought  I 
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There  were  gaps  in  the  wall  and  a  crack  round  the  door, 
Where  the  wind  would  come  and  whistle  in  school, 

And  gaps  in  the  all-seolian  floor, 

To  serve,  as  the  head  broiled  more  and  more, 
To  keep  us  the  dear  feet  cool ! 

And  the  wood  would  fail  in  stormy  days, 

So  onlj  ths  boistrous  boys  could  stay ; 
With  logs  and  laths  in  a  roaring  blaze, 
To  warm  the  house  we  would  nearly  raze, 
Tn  the  other  sense,  with  our  tearing  plays. 

Through  the  howling  of  gale  (y) -day. 

The  fire-place,  which  had  long  subdued 

The  ardor  of  fuel  to  "  latent  heat," 
For  the  stubborn  rebel,  hot  and  rude. 

Proved  most,  for  a  cooling  dungeon  meet. 

While  the  huge  stove  pipe — an  iron  street. 
Or  Menai  bridge,  pursued, 
By  the  haunting  notion  a  fall  would  aooU 

The  boys  below  as  a  striking  joke. 

Would  slip  its  joints  like  a  crab,  and  do't. 

Scorching  the  fingers  put  rashly  to't. 
While  fire  and  boys  rushed  out  with  a  hoot. 
And  the  whole  thing  ended  in  smoke  I 

There  were  noble  boys  and  fairy  girls. 

Whom  now  I  see  through  the  haze  of  years, 

As  through  that  smoke's  voluminous  curls, — 
My  eyes  repeating  the  same  old  tears. 
Though  moving  far  in  their  sundered  spheres, 
Their  chequered  web  unfurls ; 

Some  plant  new  States  in  the  stately  West, 
Some  plant  potatoes  and  onions  here  ; 
Some  rock  their  little  ones  on  the  breast. 
And  some,  if  less  happy  perchance  as  blest. 

Over  the  bed  of  a  darling's  rest. 
Are  dropping  a  mother's  tear. 


We've  a  new  Brick  School-House  stiff  and  tall. 
The  front  three  legged  with  columns  white. 
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« 

And  elbowed  into  the  street  by  a  wall, 

While  squash  and  cabbage  usurp  the  site. 

Of  the  former,  as  if  there  by  right — 
The  old  heads  done  in  small  1 
Bat  sooth  if  I  were 'a  boy,  as  then, 

I  would  long  to  see  the  old  hut  back, 

Mj  heart  would  sigh  for  each  dear  old  crack, 

And  my  jack-knife  burn  for  a  place  to  hack. 
Though  for  hacking  it  burned  again. 


■4«^8e>*»- 


Pbotidence,  Oct.  26th,  1869. 

Editor  of  the  Schoolmaster  : — ^It  was  my  good  fortune  a  few 
days  since  to  be  the  guest  of  Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Greene,  of  East  Green- 
wich, B.  I.  A  teacher's  institute  was  convened  in  this  place,  and,  as 
Qsnal  at  these  g^Ltherings,  those  in  attendance  were  entertained  gra- 
utioQsly.  My  own  allotment,  in  company  with  some  of  the  lecturers 
at  the  institute,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  gentleman  named  above. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  trespassing  too  much  upon  the  home 
life  of  our  noble  hearted  host,  if  I  give  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  it 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  house  a  portion  of  which  was  built  in 
1680.  The  ^  new  part"  was  added  in  1718  ;  and  to  this  there  have 
been  some  more  modem  additions.  The  old  original  stone  chimney 
is  still  in  use,  and  most  of  the  original  woodwork  is  still  intact,  always 
having  been  kept  in  good  repair.  The  floor  sags  considerably  on 
one  side,  but  its  venerableness  and  the  historical  interest  which  it 
bean,  still  preserves  it.  A  fine  eight  day  brass  clock  in  a  massive 
case,  ticks  in  one  comer  of  the  old  room,  as  it  did  150  years  ago. 
Gould  it  speak,  how  many  a  tale  would  it  have  to  tell  of  the  six 
generations  of  the  Greene  family  that  have  successively  occupied  this 
mansion.  It  would  tell  of  some  of  the  most  interestiDg  social  and 
state  entertainments  in  the  history  of  Khode  Island. 

Around  the  family  board  in  that  room  have  gathered  on  many 
occasions  several  prominent  revolutionary  heroes,  among  whom  were 
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Generals  Greene^  Sullivan,  Putnam  and  Count  Bochambeau.  Another 
room  in  the  house  was  their  ^*  Council  Chamber"  and  many  important 
military  movements  were  projected  there.  Franklin  was  a  visitor  to 
this  house  for  many  years  when  upon  his  New  England  trips.  There 
is  a  medallion  of  himself  hanging  over  the  fireplace,  put  there  by  his 
own  hand.  There  is  a  window  commanding  a  view  of  a  beautiful 
valley  to  the  west,  called  ^  Franklin's  window,**  it  being  his  fieivorite 
seat  upon  sunset  time.  In  the  same,  room  Gen.  Greene  wooed  the 
lady  then  living  with  the  branch  of  the  Greene  family  occupying  the 
place,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  brave  soldier. 

In  an  adjourning  room  hangs  a  painting  of  him,  taken  by  an  emi- 
nent artist,  when  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  patriot  army.  He  has 
a  florid,  open  countenance,  and  the  most  casual  observer  would  see 
upon  his  forehead  the  marks  of  true  nobUity.  Some  of  the  furniture 
of  the  house  is  of  great  interest,  on  account  of  its  age  and  former 
ownership.  One  chair  has  wrought  in  the  seat  the  ancient  coat  of 
arms  of  the  family.  This  chair  has^evidently  been  looked  upon  rather 
than  sat  upon. 

Around  the  fireplace,  now  closed  against  the  invasion  of  fiimace 
heat,  are  seen  the  unique  Dutch  tiles,  with  curious  pictures  of  ships, 
birds,  and  water  scenes. 

As  I  retired  to  rest,  I  almost  courted  the  re&ppearance  of  some  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  may  often  have  occupied  the  same  room ; 
but  not  being  even  a  fourth  rate  ** medium,"  they  wouldn't  come,  sol 
went  to  sleep  and  slept  soundly. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  owner  and  occupant  of 
the  place,  is  a  most  worthy  successor  of  his  distinguished  ancestry. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  men  of  our  nation  is  extensive, 
and  his  readiness  and  ease  in  conversation  show  the  fruits  of  an  exten- 
sive culture.  He  may  be  called  a  gentleman ^  such  as  we  read  have 
existed,  but  we  now  seldem  meet.  His  lady  presides  with  all  the 
grace  which  we  should  hope  to  see  in  so  well  ordered  a  household. 

This  home  is  located  less  than  a  mile  from  Greenwich  bay,  on  one 
of  the  finest-  ridges  overlooking  the  Narragansett.  It  includes  280 
acres  of  excellent  land,  about  one  third  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
The  owner  remarked  that  he  occasionally  held  the  plow  for  an  hour 
himself  by  way  of  an  example  to  his  workmen,  and  for  the  exercise. 
Our  time  was  so  occupied  that  we  could  not  go  about  his  fiurm. 
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East  Grreenwich,  which  includes  some  miles  of  shore  line,  has 
some  shippmg,  and  is  a  busy  place.  A  fine  seminary,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  is  located  here,  and  furnish- 
es instruction  for  about  100  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  seminary  is  valued  at  about  $80,000,  and  $10,000  per 
jear  is  paid  in  salaries  to  the  instructors.  L.  w.  B. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

A  PARODY. 


With  Strained  and  tired  nerves. 

With  weary  and  aching  head, 
A  teacher  sat  in  her  school-room  old 

Earning  her  daily  bread. 
Teach — ^teach — ^teach  I 

In  weariness  and  disgust. 
And  its  never  because  she  will, 

But  always  because  she  must. 

Teach — ^teach — ^teach  I 

From  nine,  in  the  morning  bright, 
And  teach — teach — ^teach ! 

Till  the  clock  strikes  five  at  night. 
It's  oh  I  to  be  a  slave. 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  children  have  never  a  lesson  to  learn, 

If  this  is  teacher's  work  I 

Teach — ^teach — teach ! 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim,  • 
Teach — ^teach — teach  I 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 
Whip  and  scold  and  fret, 

Scold  and  fret  and  whip. 
With  nevei^  a  prospect  of  an  end, 

Because  I  must  have  the  scrip. 
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Teach — teach — teach ! 

Mj  labor  must  not  flag, 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?  a  paltry  sum. 

Of  which  I  cannot  brag. 
A  leaky  roof — a  dirty  floor, 

A  close  and  heavy  air, 
And  a  noisy  class,  with  no  pity  alas  ! 

For  my  dull  weight  of  care. 

Teach — teach — ^teach ! 

From  weary  year  to  year, 
Teach — teach — teach  ! 

T'will  never  end  I  fear. 
Scold  and  fret  and  whip. 

Whip  and  fret  and  scold, 
I  still  must  teach,  though  I  long  in  rest. 

My  weary  hands  to  fold. 

Teach — teach — teach  ! 

In  the  dull  December  light, 
And  teach — ^teach — teach ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright. 
WTiile  out  on  the  "  Common"  I  heat 

The  click  of  the  croquet  balls. 
And  on  my  weary  ears,  the  sound 

Of  merry  laughter  falls. 

0 1   but  to  breathe  the  breath. 

Of  the  summer  morning  sweet. 
Without  the  haunting  thought  of  school, 

In  the  afternoon's  dull  heat. 
For  only  one  short  hour. 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  entered  the  treadmill  round. 

That  quenches  all  one's  zeal ! 

Oh !  for  a  summer  free, 

To  spend  on  the  sunny  beach, 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  only  time  to  teach  ! 
A  little  rest  would  brighten  life. 

But  I've  no  hope  to  retire. 
E'en  to  the  rest  of  the  Old  Woman's  Home, 

Until  my  salary's  higher. 
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• 
With  strained  and  tired  nerves, 

With  weary  and  aching  head, 
A  teacher  sat  in  her  school-room  old, 

Earning  her  daily  bread. 
Teach — teach — teach  I 

In  weariness  and  disgust, 
And  it's  .never  because  she  will, 
•  But  always  because  she  must. 


-«#<38SHI»- 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.— No.  1. 


"Discipline,"  says  a  German  writer,  is  not  the  art  of  rewarding 
and  punishing,  of  making  pupils  speak  and  be  silent ;  it  is  the  art 
of  making  them  perform,  in  the  most  appropriate,  easy  and  use* 
fiil  manner,  all  the  duties  of  the  school." 

If  this  definition  is  correct,  school  discipline  has  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  cannot  be  confined  to  the  government  of  the  school,  but  applies 
equally  to  instruction  and  management.  School  master  and  school 
teacher,  do  not  fiilly  describe  the  person  who  educates  our  children. 
He  is  a  school  disciplinarian. 

In  other  words,  a  good  disciplinarian  must  be  a  good  teacher ;  for 
correct  teaching  is  one  mode  of  discipline.  And  a  good  teacher  is  a 
disciplinarian  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  can  good  discipline  or 
instruction  be  found  in  the  school  that  is  not  managed  with  ability 
and  skill. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  call  into  activity  the  observation,  indus* 
tiy,  love  of  learning,  capacity  for  independent  action,  and  self-con- 
trol of  his  pupils ;  to  arouse  and  direct  all  his  faculties ;  to  discipline 
bim  outwardly  and  inwardly ;  to  secure  order,  propriety,  morality, 
good  manners,  obedience,  regularity  in  coming,  going,  standing,  sit- 
ting, and  in  preparing  and  reciting  his  lessons. 

This  is  the  work  of  school  discipline,  and  these,  it  accomplished^ 
are  the  results  of  teaching,  managing,  governing. 
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From  this  stand-point,  our  subject  assumes  a  vast  importance. 

Indeed,  lack  of  discipline  is  a  radical,  ruinous  defect  in  any  school ; 
and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  public  schools  in  every  community. 

I  deal  not  with  theories ^  in  this  connection,  but  yfith  facts  gleaned 
from  the  practical  life-work  of  the  school-room.  I  would  not  dwell 
long  upon  the  old  thread-bare  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  or  the 
beautiful  theory  of  mqpal  suasion.  These  when  separated  from  their 
proper  connection  with  other  and  equally  important  disciplinary  agen- 
cies, can  have  but  little  practical  meaning  or  use.  Discipline  is  itself 
the  great  educational  process.  The  well  disciplined  are  always  well 
educated,  with  or  without  knowledge ;  the  undisciplined  are  uneduca^ 
t^,  even  if  they  possess  all  the  wisdom  of  the  cyclopedia. 

The  great  work  of  the  teacher  is  therefore  to  discipline  his  pupils. 
He  cannot  ^'add  to  their  statue  one  cubit,"  or  to  their  mental  or  moral 
capacity  one  new  power.  But  he  can  bring  them  under  such  a  pro- 
cess of  training  as  will  subdue  their  wild  and  untamed  impulses ; 
as  will  develop  the  latent  energies  of  body,  mindfand  soul,  and  direct 
them  to  a  course  of  right  action — so  that  the  future  citizen  or  law- 
giver, may  be  fitted  for  his  great  woVk  and  high  destiny. 

School  discipline  has  reference  to  all  the  regulations  and  prohibi- 
tions, restraints  and  stimulants  which  are  calculated  to  regulate  the 
habits  of  study  and  deportment,  through  the  interesting  and  import- 
ant period  of  school  life. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer,  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  to  have  ''seen  service**  in  every  grade  of  school  and  under 
various  and  complicated  circumstances.  He  has  been  compelled  in 
these  relations,  to  study  human  nature,  and  to  observe  the  working  of 
difierent  systems  of  school  government,  and  all  the  methods  and 
appliances  usually  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
object.  It  may  not  be  thought  presumptuous,  therefore,  if  he  views 
the  subject  from  his  own  stand-point,  and,  in  a  measure,  in  the  light 
of  his  own  experience. 

The  object  to  be  secured  by  school  discipline  is  two  fold ;  viz.  : 
School  vices  must  be  prevented  or  cured,  and  school  virtues  culti- 
vated. 

Among  the  prominent  school  vices  as  they  have  been  classified,  are 
tardiness,  idleness,  whispering,  disorderly  movements  in  the  school 
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room,  injury  to  property,  and  rudeness  of  speech  or  act,  in  the 
intercourse  of  every  day  life. 

The  school  virtues  to  be  cultivated  are  suggested  as  the  opposites 
of  these :  viz. :  regularity  of  attendance,  promptness,  obedience, 
truthfulness,  earnestness,  diligence,  kindness,  neatness,  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  lessons.  And  these,  it  is 
claimed,  are  to  be  secured,  not  only  to  promote  the  business  of  the 
school-room,  but  also  for  their  influence  in  forming  habits  and  char- 
acter. 

I  propose  in  future  articles,  to  enquire  what  are  some  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary agencies  to  be  recommended  in  the  management,  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  school  t  H.  O. 

TaoBv  Ladiss'  Sbmikabt,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


*'  A  HUMDRUM  SCHOOLMASTER." 


Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  who  will  be  recollected  as  a  recent  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  during  ne^jrly  a  full  term,  has  lately, 
in  his  usual  delicate  way,  been  making  speeches  about  himself.  To 
enlighten  the  people  of  Tennessee  as  to  the  true  value  of  education, 
he  cited  his  own  illustrious  example ;  thanking  heaven  that  he  had 
not  been  sent  to  college  in  his  youth,  because,  in  that  case,  he  would 
have  turned  out  only  **  a  humdrum  schoolmaster."  We  may  thank 
Mr.  Johnson,  not  only  for  his  forecasting  where  his  lines  would  have 
fallen,  had  he  been  cursed  with  education,  but.  also  for  the  discrimi- 
nation with  which  he  assured  us  what  kind  of  a  schoolmaster  such  a 
personage  as  he  would  have  made.  We  take  him  at  his  word,  Mr. 
Johnson,  educated,  would  have  been  a  *^humdrum  schoolmaster." 

8.  T. 


There  is  a  teacher  in  Illinois  College  who  gave  Abraham  Lincoln 
his  first  lesson  in  grammar. 

New  York  has  a  Chinese  school.    ' 
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rWo  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  aid  in  the  editorial  work,  our  friend  J.  M.  Sawin,  Principal  of  the 
Elm  Street  Giammar  School,  FroTidcnce.  The  heading  of  this  article  will  indicate  the  pleasant 
work  he  has  laid  out  for  himself  and  for  us  as  teachers,  for  we  love  to  listen  to  interesting  and 
intelligent  talkers  on  agreeable  subjects,  and  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  unite  in  asking  us  to 
present  practical  matters  in  a  common  sense  way.  Read  the  following  articles,  and  I  am  sure  jou 
will  agree  with  me,  that  we  have  found  the  right  man  for  the  right  place. — Ej>.] 

"The  Cry  op  the  Children." 

While  improvements  have  been  made  in  methods  of  presenting  almost  ereiy 
branch  of  common  school  education,  till  learning  has  become  a  pastime,  yet  but 
little  has  been  done  to  ease  the  burden  of  essay  writing. 

The  instructor  may  assign  a  topic  and  require  a  given  number  of  lines,  nothing 
fiuther — and  the  famishing  children  are  sent  out  from  the  fold.  With  little  dis- 
crimination, some  lay  hold  of  the  language  of  another  and  appropriate  it  entire 
without  a  pang  of  remorse  and  are  themselves  injured  morally,  while  tlie  instruct- 
or is  intellectually  entertained ;  others  spread  before  their  guide,  in  dishabille,  the 
meagre  furnishings  of  their  mind,  innocently  causing  many  a  sigh  in  the  wearying 
occupation  of  correcting.  Many  a  person  of  culture  who  would  gladly  hold  com- 
panionship with  his  favorite  authors  is  coveting  the  hour's  spent  over  these  fledge- 
ling productions.  The  school  session  is  over,  but  this  is  the  work  that  is  never 
done.  Some  of  our  educators  are  beginning  to  heed  the  cry  and  are  ready  for  sug- 
gestions. The  following  will  illustrate  a  half  hours  exercise  in  one  of  our  public 
schools  where  all  the  essays  are  written  in  the  school-room  like  **  test  .exercises." 

The  teacher  says.  Now  all  the  scholars  may  write  these  two  words,  "The  winds." 

Now  suppose  the  wind  to  be  an  individual  and  write  something  to  express  what  it 
does,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

This  is  with  many  of  them  their  first  introduction  to  the  idea  of  personification. 

Again — write,  The  Birds, — Tell  what  they  do ;  and  Winter. 

Say  something  about  winter,  keeping  to  the  idea  of  its  being  a  person. 

After  the hours.    Fill  the  blanks  and  write. 

Spring  comes 

Keep  to  the  idea  of  Spring  being  a  person,  and  tell  how  she  comes,  and  what  she 
brings  with  her,  and  how  these  things  look,  comparing  them  with  something  else. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  results  without  correction  in  language,  from 
a  class  of  pupils  between  eleven  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  winds  come  down  the  street  whistling  merrily,  and  the  birds  make  good  their 
retreat  ^towards  the  warmer  climate;  then  Winter  comes  with  a  white  mantle  to  nip 
our  fingers  very  freely.  After  the  dismal  hours  have  past.  Spring  comes  with  her 
green  robes,  crowned  with  perfumed  flowers  mingled  with  blue  violets,  and  brings 
the  little  birds.  The  birds  are  as  merry  and  bright  as  the  flowers  that  decked  the 
earth.  ida  s. 

In  the  Autumn  the  winds  strip  the  trees  of  their  summer  clothing,  and  the  birds 
leave  the  bare  trees  of  the  North  for  the  Orange  bowers  of  the  Sunny  South.  Then 
Winter  comes  and  throws  over  the  trees  a  spotless  robe  of  snow,  and  af^pr  the  cold, 
drear  hours  of  winter  have  passed,  Spring  comes  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  snow  is 
changed  to  flowers  and  green  grass  by  her  fairy  fingers.  ada  w.  a. 
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The  wind  whigtles  luid  snaps  its  fingers  in  our  faces,  the  birds  shrink  from  his  icy 
tonch,  and  then  Winter  comes  from  his  cold  den  in  the  North,  freezing  the  life  ont 
of  CTexy  leaf  in  nature ;  and  then,  to  cover  the  cheerless  scene,  throws  oyer  the 
lonesome  earth  a  mantle  of  snow.  But  after  many  dreary  hours,  during  which 
Winter  reigns,  Spring  comes,  "  leading  with  her  sweet  May,  who  from  her  green 
1^  throws  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose."  addib  m. 

• 

The  winds  come  whistling  around  the  chimney,  the  birds  have  removed  to  a 
wumer  clime,  and  Winter,  with  his  cold  icy  breath,  is  approaching.  Then,  after  the 
edd  dreary  hours  have  passed,  Spring  comes,  gliding  over  the  plains,  and  with  his 
vum  breath  makes  the  snow  to  melt  away  as  if  by  magic,  and  once  more  the  little 
flowers  venture  forth.  b.  b. 

The  wind  moves  mournfully  among  the  trees,  and  at  times  becomes  desperate, 
and  lashes  himself  into  fury.  The  birds  move  towards  the  warm  parts  of  our  coun- 
tiytnd  put  on  their  winter  garbs.  Aged  Winter  moves  blightingly  over  the  land, 
in  white  robes,  and  after  the  old  gentleman  has  left  us,  the  hours  commence  to 
lengthen.  The  spring  comes  loaded  with  heavy  gifts.  She  moves  with  silent  tread, 
breathing  softly  over  the  plains,  spreading  beautiful  green  verdure  along  her  path- 
way from  her  well  filled  arms,  to  please  us  with  the  beauty  of  our  homes.  The  gaily 
plumed  birds  come  back  to  us,  singing  of  their  travels  among  the  orange  groves, 
seeming  to  sing  sweeter  songs  after  their  absence.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
gay  colored  verdure  of  spring  and  the  dreary  look  of  the  earth  in  winter,  and  so 
this  wonderful  earth  moves  on !  ekos  8. 

The  winds  roam  over  the  earth  causing  the  birds  to  seek  protection  in  the  sunny 
South.  Winter  throws  his  mantle  ever  the  frozen  earth  and  lays  his  glassy  shield 
upon  the  waters,  and  after  the  cold  hours,  comes  Spring  with  her  flowers  and  sun- 
shine. WALTER  c. 

The  Autumn  winds  take  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  and  the  birds  finding  the  roofs 
of  their  houses  taken  away,  flee  to  a  warmer  country,  for  Winter's  cold  hands 
would  fold  them  in  a  freezing  embrace.  After  the  long  lonesome  hours,  Spring 
comes  with  her  gentle  feet  and  brings  the  sweet  May-flowers,  some  of  them  as 
delicate  as  the  pearls  which  lie  hidden  in  the  ocean.  hattib  a. 

Now  these  are  not  compositions,  for  the  leading  thoughts  have  been  given  to  the 
pupils  from  these  lines  of  Alice  Gary : — 

"  The  winds  they  sigh,  and  the  birds  they  cry, 
And  Winter  reigns  in  the  withered  bowers ; 
Bat  alter  the  weary,  dreary  boors, 
With  patterings  sweet  of  her  silver  feet, 
The  Spring  comes  trailing  wreaths  of  flowers, 
That  shine  like  rainbows  through  the  showers." 

Here  of  course  aid  has  been  given,  but  it  has  been  equally  given,  and  from  the 
proper  source.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  scholars  greet  such  exercise  is  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  the  teacher  to  be  seeking  novelty  in  the  method  of  presenting  the 
rabjects.     Sometimes  a  half  session  can  be  profitably  employed,  assigning  topics  to 

different  sections  of  scholars  and  requiring  an  essay  without  aid. 

C  S.  6  S. 
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A  live,  working  teacher,  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  school-room.  To  interest 
children  is  not  always  an  easy  task,  but  unless  they  are  interested,  the  school-room 
becomes  a  kind  of  prison  to  them.  An  eminent  instructor  once  remarked :  "  A 
teacher  of  small  children,  especially,  should  be  a  sort  of  locomotire  patent  office, 
Aill  of  all  manner  of  inventions."  The  young  love  novelty  as  much  as  they  hate 
routine.  To  secure  their  interest,  therefore,  one  must  excite  their  astonishment 
and  admiration,  eveiy  hour  of  every  day  in  the  week  with  some  "  new  thing  under 
the  sun."  Many  teachers  enter  their  schools  with  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  work  to 
be  accomplished.  Classes  are  called  and  questions  asked.  The  scholars  answer— 
some  it  may  be  with  earnestness,  others  indifferent,  while  still  others  remain  silent, 
or  with  a  shamed  or  careless  look,  acknowledge  their  ignorance  of  the  lesson.  Per- 
haps these  have  poor  memories^  or,  as  is  more  oftener  the  case,  have  neglected  to 
study  the  lesson.  The  teacher  wonders  '^  why  children  will  be  so  stupid  I  Why 
should  not  they  be  ?  The  teacher  sits  in  her  chair,  and  asks  the  questions.  The  les- 
son is  dry ;  the  scholars  see  no  pleasure  in  it ;  they  do  not  care  to  learn  mere  words. 
Suppose  the  teacher  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  children  by  some  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  subject  matter,  connected  with  some  little  story  or  incident,  which 
she  had  taken  trouble  to  prepare  for  the  purpose.  How  differently  would  their 
minds  be  turned  to  the  work.  It  means  something  to  them  now,  they  have  some- 
thing to  study  for.  All  of  them  will  not  be  aroused  at  once — some  never.  But  let 
each  lesson  bring  with  it  its  pleasing  incidents,  its  new  ideas,  and  the  live,  prepared 
thoughts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  school  will  be  a  place  of  delight  to  the  children. 

£.  8.  (x*  8. 
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LOCAL   DEPARTMENT. 

EoriED  BT  L.  W.  Bnssxxj.. 


[We  propose  to  open  a  new  department  in  the  Schoolxabtbs,  to  bo  devoted  to  the  ooUecHon  of 
All  mattera  of  local  and  general  school  interest  firom  every  town  in  the  State,  to  be  edited  bj  L.  W. 
Buisell,  of  the  Bridgham  School,  Providence.  We  earnestly  solicit  from  teachers,  school  ofDoen 
and  friends,  all  items  of  school  news,  personal  or  otherwise,  which  will  Interest  all  of  unr  Bhode 
Island  readers,  as  well  as  our  Mends  abroad.  This  department  will  contain  fbll  reports  of  the  State 
Teachers'  InsUtutes,  of  the  Proridence  Teachers'  Association,  and  of  all  simUar  educatiooal  me^- 
ings  thronghout  the  State.  Teachers  and  Mends,  let  ns  all  help  Mend  Russell  in  his  work  by  a 
lively  interest  and  active  pens.  We  are  bound  to  make  our  "  Schoolmastib"  the  best  in  the  land. 
Live  teachers  make  live  journals.  What  say  you  Mends  ?  Send  yonr  notes  and  the  names  of  new 
subscribers,  and*  we  will  send  you  in  return  the  best  products  of  tongues  and  pens  in  Bhode  Island. 
— Bd.] 

PBB80VAL. 

James  E.  Parker,  recently  usher  in  the  Fort  Hill  School,  Boston,  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Olneyville.  Mr  Parker  is  a 
live  teacher.    Welcome  I 

Phanuel  E.  Bishop  is  veiy  successful  as  master  of  the  Qrammar  School,  at  Paw- 
tucket 

Frank  G.  Morley,  is  the  worthy  successor  of  the  present  School  Commissioner, 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  in  the  High  School  at  Bristol. 

R.  H.  Gladding,  formerly  of  Providence,  has  for  some  years  been  teaching  at 
Port  Royal  and  Greensboro',  Ga.    The  mayor  of  the  latter  place,  having  informed 
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Mr.  Gladding,  that  he  could  not  protect  him  fVom  the  cordial  endearments  of  the 
"K.  £.  K'a"  he  has  come  north.    Georgia  needs  "  reconstrncting." 

Mr.  Hardon,  has  resigned  the  school  in  the  middle  dtstrict,  Bristol.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded hj  Henry  C.  Sayles,  of  whom  report  speaks  well. 

The  Head  Mastership  of  the  ''  English  High  School,"  Boston,  made  vacant  hj 
the  death  of  the  much  lamented,  Thomas  Sherwin,  has,  after  a  long  contest,  been 
filled  bj  the  appointment  of  Charles  M.  Cumi>ton,  promoted  from  the  next  lower 
position  in  the  same  school.  George  H.  Howison,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  racated  bj  Mr.  Cumston. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  F.  W.  Tilton,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic ichools  of  Newport,  is  recoTering  from  the  severe  illness  by  which  he  has  recently 
been  prostrated. 

CoTiKTBT.~Two  new  school-houses  have  recently  been  dedicated  in  this  town, 
<me  at  Greene  Station,  on  the  P.  H.  &  F.  B.  K.,  and  one  at  Coventry  Centre.  They 
sre  fine  houses,  and  an  honor  to  the  town.  £.  K.  Parker  and  A.  J.  Lincoln  made 
^ipropriate  addresses  at  each  dedication,  and  were  followed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools.  The  addresses  of  the  latter  were  reported  as  being  **  excellent,  and 
veil  received  by  the  large  audience. 

Want  of  space  compelled  us  to  close  our  reports  of  the  autumn  series  of  Teach- 
en*  Institutes  with  that  of  the  Saturday  morning  session  of  the  one  held  at  Wash- 
ington Village.  The  pressure  of  matter  of  more  interest  to  our  patrons  than  a 
continuance  of  these  reports  would  furnish,  forbids  our  giving  more  space  for  them*. 
We  would  simply  remark  that  the  Institute  held  at  Washington  Village,  and  those 
nbsequently  held  at  Wickford  and  Newtown,  were  highly  successM  in  promoting 
the  objects  for  which  these  wore  convened. 

PaoviDBXOB  TbachbIm'  Associatiok. — The  above  Association,  recently  formed 
is  thoroughly  organized,  and  in  good  working  order.  Its  officers  are  as  follows :— * 
President^  A.  J.  Manchester;  Vice  President,  i.  E.  Parker;  Secretary,  T.  B. 
Slockwell ;  Executive  Committee,  L.  W.  Russell,  P.  E.  Bishop,  J.  M.  Sawin. 

The  meetitigs  will  be  held  on  tbe^s^  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  in  the  High  School  building.  Tecu^rs  from  aU  parts  of  the  StaU 
ar<  cordially  iwnUd  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exerci$es> 

The  questions  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  Feb.  5,  are  as  follows :  **  Should 
the  study  of  mental  and  written  arithmetic  be  combined,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?" 
Also,  "  Is  it  desirable  that  pupils  should  study  school  lessons  at  home  ?" 

CovBx TBT  AwAKB.  Wo  are  very  happy  to  give  place  to  the  following  report  of 
the  formation  of  a  Teachers'  Association  in  Coventry.  We  surmise  that  this  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  a  discussion  concerning  societies  of  this  kind,  held  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  at  Washington  Village/ 

CovBKTBT  Tbachbbs'  Absociation.    The  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Cov- 

« 

entiy,  feeling  the  need  of  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
believing  that  the  best  method  of  securing  it,  was  to  form  an  association  of  the 
teachers  of  Coventry  and  vicinity,  accordingly  gave  notice  of  a  meeting  to  that 
eifect,  to  be  held  at  Summit,  B.  I.,  Janu&ry  8th,  1870. 

The  meeting  was  held  according  to  notice,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Committee.  Prayer  was  ofifered  by  the  Bev.  C.  A.  Tillinghast, 
of  Summit. 
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The  first  exercise  of  the  morning  was  condncted  by  Joseph  Tillinghast,  the  yete- 
ran  teacher  of  Coyentry.  Mr.  TilHnghast  took  up  the  subject  of  parsing, — formed 
a  class  of  papils,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  exercises  profitable  to  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  them.  The  next  hour  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Washington 
Tillage.  This  was  an  exercise  in  reading.  We  have  rarely  met  a  teacher  who 
entered  upon  his  work  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  exercise 
cannot  fail  of  being  a  practical  benefit  to  all  teachers  present. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  motion  was  made,  by  E.  E.  Parker,  to  form  an  association, 
and  adopt  a  constitution.  '  This  was  accomplished  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  consist  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Recording 
Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  a  Prudential  Committee. 

Mr.  Caleb  G.  Bates  conducted  an  exercise  in  fractions,  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  Association  now  consists  of  83  members. 

H.  Lester  Place  presented  the  following  resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  Committee : 

Besolved,  That  the  Coventry  Teachers'  Association,  here  assembled,  tender  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Summit  and  vicinity,  for  the  use  of  tlieir  church 
and  for  their  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  teaichers  and  others  attending 
said  Association 

2d.  They  would  also  render  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  TilHnghast  for  his  service 
aa  Chairman,  and  to  the  Choir  for  music  furnished  for  said  meeting. 

The  above  resolutions  were  passed. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  jaX  Coventry  Centre,  Saturday, 

February  12th,  1870. 

Tbibute  of  Agjussiz  to  Humbolt. — The  address  delivered  by  Aggasis  at  the  Hum- 
bolt  Centennial  Celebration,  September  last,  has  been  issued  by  the  Boston  Historical 
Society.  The  address  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  which  one  emi- 
nent man  of  science  ever  paid  to  another.  The  greatest  living  naturalist  portrays 
the  character  and  services  of  his  master,  with  the  graphic  touch  of  an  artist,  and 
the  fondness  of  an  admiring  pupil ;  yet,  those  familiar  with  the  career  and  writings 
of  Humbolt,  will  see  that  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn. 

Thb  Massachusbttb  Tbacheb. — The  above  journal  comes  to  us  under  the  editor- 
ial charge  of  John  Kneeland,  Esq.  He  receives  $800  per  annum,  for  his  services. 
It  will  be  hard  to  make  that  bettes»which  was  already  good  enough ;  but  if  friend  K. 
could  impart  the  geniality  of  his  countenance  to  the  pages  of  the  '*  Teacher,"  it 
would  double  its  subscription  list. 

Thb  Maine  Joubnal  of  Education. — This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  our 
exchanges.    Its  resident  editor,  A.  P.  Stone,  Esq.,  is  a  *'  host  in  itself.** 

The  Educational  Joubnal  of  Yibqinia. — A  welcome  greeting  to  our  table ! 
May  you  have  the  long  list  of  subscribers  and  readers  which  your  well-filled  pa^s 
deserve.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  journal,  in  behalf  of  free  schools,  establish- 
ed in  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  Illinois  Teacheb. — This .  educafor  of  the  prairies  grapples  with  such  sub- 
jects as  "Errors  in  Teaching,"  "Philosophy  of  Teaching,"  "Two  ways  of  doing 
School  Work,"  "The  End  in  View,"  &c.,  and  presents  an  abundance  of  sugges- 
tive thoughts  upon  them.    It  just  opens  its  sixteenth  volume. 

The  Amebican  Educational  Monthly. — The  above  jis  printed  at  14  Bond  St., 
New  York,  by  J.  W.  Shermerhorn  &  Co.,  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  it  being 
wider  in  its  scope  and  more  varied  in  its  contents  than  most  teachers'  journals. 

The  Califobnia  Teacheb. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  so  able  an  educational 
journal  as  the  "  California  Teacher'*  has  been  and  continues  to  be. 
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Stvcbbo50logt  of  thb  P&iirciFAL  Etents  in  Sacbbd  and  Pbofane  HistokTi 
from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Present  Time.  Compiled  by  Stephen  Hawes. 
(From  Rev.  U.  S.  Inman,  156  Westminster  street,  Providence.) 

This  book  is  a  valuable  compe^d  of  universal  knowledge,  and  '^  will  meet  a  great 
wint,  felt  not  only  by  historical  students  and  writers,  l)ut  by  society  at  large."  It  is 
designed  as  a  work  fonr  convenient  reference,  in  place  of  more  elaborate  volumes, 
snd  is  especially  adapted  for  teachers  and  students,  and  school  as  well  as  college 
libniiies.  The  author  has  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  great  care 
sod  Iftbor  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  preparation,  that  the  information  on  such  a 
yast  Tsriety  of  subjects  should  be  reliable.  The'  historical  chart  is  one  of  great 
Talue,  and  will  aid  the  student  in  tracing  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  nations. 
The  index  contains  the  names  of  nearly  8,000  eminent  persons,  and  describes  in 
biief  over  600  battles.  The  kings  and  governors  of  the  earth  have  a  place  in  this 
Crand  catalogue,  with  scholars,  statesmen,  poets,  and  philanthropists.  We  won(ler 
as  we  torn  these  pages  if  the  world  even  could  contain  the  books  which  might  be 
written  of  all  these  great  names  and  wonderAil  events.  We  take  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending this  work  to  our  teacher  friends,  and  in  introducing  to  them  our  lono 
esteemed  friend,  the  agent,  H.  S.  Inman. 

Thb  WoftKs  of  Hobacb.  Edited,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  Thomas  Chase,  A. 
M.,  Professor  in  Uaverford  College.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

We  note,  in  this  neat  edition  of  Horace,  the  fine  literary  and  critical  flavor  of  the 
notes,  the  terse  presentations  of  the  arguments  of  the  Odes,  the  illustration  of  the 
most  famous  passages  of  the  poet,  hj  reference  to  their  literary  history,  and,  in 
genera],  the  predominance  of  exegetical  rather  than  of  ihere  grammatical  help 
offered  the  student. 

The  small  size  of  the  volume  chimes  with  a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  of  ours 
against  bulky  school  books.  Other  things  being  equal,  or  even,  to  some  extent, 
ttnequal,  the  small,  portable  books  will  drive  from  the  field  their  heavy  competitors. 

8.   T. 

Sabbath  Sonos  fob  Childben's  Wobshif.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
(From  Gladding  &  Brother.) 

The  songs^which  children  love  to  sing,  have  a  deep  and  abiding  influence  on  the 

mind  and  heart.    They  shape  their  religious  thoughts  and  convictions,  and  have  an 

imperishable  power  in  moulding  their  religious  characters.   Hence  great  importance 

attaches  to  the  correctness  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  of  taste  in  the 

books  of  song.    Mother  Goose  Melodies  are  never  forgotten  in  the  din  and  bustle  of 

later  years,  and  the  sacred  songs  should  be  so  true  and  pure,  as  to  fasten  for  life 

and  immortality  the  most  exalted  feelings  of  love,  gratitude  and  faith  of  a  loving 

diild  to  a  loving  Father.    We  are  heartily  sick  of  much  of  the  song  and  literature 

which  enters  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  and  the  Sabbath  School.    A  sickly 

sentiment  and  a  crazy  theology  disturb  and  destroy  the  innocence  and  purity  of  tone 

of  cfaihHsh  thought  and  life,  and  the  child  is  made  to  sing  what  its  inner  nature 

denies,  and  to  pray  for  what  it  does  not  want.    Away  with  such  sham  and  hypocritic 

cant,  and  give  us  the  pure  songs  which  interpret  the  wants  of  the  inner  soul  in  its 

yeanlings  and  its  infant  lispings  after  excellence,  purity  and  truth.    The  words  in 
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the  book  before  us  are  in  the  main  of  the  right  stamp ;  aa  to  the  maaic,  we  must  ask 
oar  friend  Mason,  of  Boston,  or  wait  till  we  hear  a  few  of  the  pieces  sung.  We 
presume  that  the  arrangement  in  this  regard  is  good.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
of  our  old  friends,  such  as  *^  Awake  my  soul  in  joyful  lays;'*  '*  Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul;"  ''Thus  far  the  Lord  has  led  men  on;"  ''There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood  :'*  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name ;"  "  Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know ;"  "  I 
love  thy  kingdom,  Lord;"  "  Joyfully,  joyfully,  onward  I  move." 

Suggestive  exercises  for  Sunday  School  concerts  close  the  pages  uf  this  new  and 
successful  claimant  for  popular  favor. 

FiBBT  Stefs  in  Ge&mam.    An  Elementary  Grammar  and  Conversational  Beadei. 
By  M.  Th.  Freu.    One  volume,  12mo.,  157  pages.    Price  $1,25. 

For  our  own  part,  we  consider  Wh%iney*s  Oerman  Grammar  by  all  means  the 
best  of  tlie  many  books  just  now  before  the  public,  that  profess  to  teach  a  foreign 
language.  And  that  because  it  is  the  most  impersonal ;  the  least  colored  with  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  It  is  not  so  much  anybody's  method,  as  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  German  language  as  it  is ;  and  is  therefore  fitted  for  use  by  any  one  who 
means  to  proceed  straight  forward  to  the  learning  of  that  language. 

But  for  crotchety  learners  there  must  be  crotchety  teachers ;  and,  as  some  few 
men  in  every  generation  find  their  fore-ordained  wives,  so  some  few  students  of  a 
modern  language  find,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  predestined  guide  in  such  a  book  as 
this  of  M.  Th.  Freu. 

The  book  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  German  extracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  at 
first  accompanied  by  translations,  and  subsequently  only  by  vocabularies.  This  is 
very  well,  provided  there  is  a  running  commentary  sufficiently  explicit  and  full  to 
reveal  the  structure  of  the  words  and  sentences  presented.  Such  a  method, 
judiciously  carried  out,  would  be,  in  itself,  far  from  liable  to  ridicule.  But  notice 
how  our  autlior  states  the  facts  of  the  German  language : 

*'  The  Nominative  is  called  in  Latin  "  casus  rectus"  the  straight  or  independent 
case.    The  three  other  cases  are  the  so-called  '  oblique  cases.' " 

"The*  nominative  is  never  governed,  being  itself  the  ruler  over  the  other  cases, 
with  which  the  activity,  expressed  by  the  verb,  originates." 

*'  The  Accusative  is  always  the  direct  object  of  the  activity  of  the  ruling  sub- 
ject; it  is  its  special  companion.  They  stand  in  constant  reciprocation,  and  occa- 
sionally alternate  in  dignity  of  place  ;*so  much  so,  that  every  sentence  with  a  nomi- 
native, and  active  verb,  and  an  *  accusative,  is  reversible  into  a  sentence,  with  a 
nominalive,  a  passive  verb,  and  the  prepositional  dative." 

*'  It  follows  that  the  accusative,  in  relation  to  the  nominative,  plays  the  principal 
part  in  the  transmission  of  verbs ;  but,  when  the  four  cases  are  taken  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  nouns,  the  genitive  and  dative  take  precedence.  We  might  c5hll 
the  dative  the  minister  of  the  nominative,  who  acts  as  often  as  the  object,  the 
accusative,  is  either  to  be 'approached,  or  separated  from  the  subject,  the  nomina- 

Uve." 

*'  Werden  in  its  perfected  state  is  8e%n.  Werden  is  the  continuity  of  Sein. 
Werden  files,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  time,  by  which  we  are  handed  into  succes- 
sive stages  of  Sein,  which  are  the  halting-poiats  of  Werden^ — isolated  then  from  any 
idea  of  a  past  or  Aiture." 

"  Adverbs  are  inflexible  words  which  qualify  a  predicate.  They  are  the  same  as 
a  substantive  with  a  preposition." 
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The  following  appears  as  a  foot-note  explanatory  of  something  in  the  sentence, 
"Der  Kdkn  des  Schiffers  faehrt  den  Flusz  hinunier'" — **  The  boatman  desires  to 
leave  the  nominative,  his  object  in  view  being  the  sail  to  the  river's  end,  to  tlie 
accusative ;  but  as  the  verb  fahren  is  intransitive,  and  therefore  incapable  of  trans- 
ferring him  into  the  latter  case,  the  language  calls  to  her  aid  the  *  locomotive^ 
enj^ne'  of  the  prepositional  adverb  of  locality,  ^hinuntery*  to  effect  the  boatman's 
passage  into  the  river's  mouth." 

These  are  fair  samples  of  M.  Preu's  teaching. 

To  see  Minister  Motley,  Ex-Minister  Bigelow,  and  numerous  educational  authori- 
ties, that  ought  to  carry  more  weight  than  the  diplomatic  ones,  lending  their 
approval  to  such  futilities,  is  very  interesting.  In  view  of  the  sex  of  the  author, 
ve  shall  have  to  ascribe  their  cltampionship  to  that  noble  instinct  of  chivalry  which 
disdains  to  look  for  special  merit  before  rushing  to  the  defence. 

To  Jaxer  Vick,  Esq.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

Accept  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  *'Lady  of  the  house,"  for  the  beautiful  Floral 
Guide  you  sent  us.  Come  to  Rhode  Island  next  summer,  and  if  Flora  is  propitious 
we  will  show  you  how  well  we  have  appreciated  and  improved  the  *<  gossip"  and 
"hints"  which  fill  the  pages  of  your  Flora's  bouquet.  When  our  lady  teacher 
friends  visit  us,  too,  they  will  sec  V.  I.  C.  K.  on  our  ribbon  bed,  if  not  in  our  eye, 
or  on  the  ribbons  of  our  hats.  Our  order  is  nearly  ready.  If  our  friends  wish  for 
the  best  selections  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  we  shall  tell  them  to  call  at  our 
sanctum  and  send  their  orders  with  ours  to  one  of  the  best  florists  in  the  country. 

Ytmrs  thankfully,  Ed.  Schoolmaster. 

A  CosiPENDious  German  Grammar.     By  Wm.  D.  Whitpey,  N.  Y.     Leypoldt  & 
Holt,  pp.  248. 

A  French  Grammar.    By  Edward  H.  Mag^U.     Boston  and  Chicago.    Woolworth, 
Ainsworth  &  Co.,  11  ed.,  pp.  443. 

Prof.  "Whitney's  compact  work  is  what  we  should  expect  from  him,  the  most  thor- 
oughly systematized  German  grammar  we  have  yet  seen  published  in  this  country . 
It  is  pleasant  to  find,  now  and  then,  among  the  multitudb  of  text-books,  filled  with 
inaccurate  statements  and  wordy  definitions,  one  like  this,  in  which  due  respect  is 
paid  to  exact  truth  as  well  as  to  the  brevity  of  scholars*  memories.  It  is  a  gram- 
mar, and  not  a  book  of  exercises,  with  rules  for  headings.  For  the  use  of  classen 
in  college,  or,  in  general,  for  students  who  desire  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
language,  with  primary  reference  to  reading,  rather  than  speaking  it,  there  is  no 
other  book  within  our  knowledge  which  is  nearly  as  well  adapted. 

The  second  work  above  named,  presents  a  fair  and  handsome  page,  and  in  many 
details  of  the  arrangement  is  commendable,  but  to  our  judgment,  it  has  no  other 
excuse  for  being.  There  are  plenty  of  books  already  upon  the  same  plan,  and  the 
plan  is  a  bad  one. 

Handreds  of  rules,  each  followed  by  an  illustrative  exercise,  are  arranged  under 
a  score  or  two  of  general  classes.  The  result  is  a  labyrinth,  not  a  system.  The 
liook  neither  is,  nor  is  not  a  grammar.  Another  serious,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  unavoidable  defect,  in  every  such  text-book,  is,  that  the  exercises  form,  so  to 
»peak,  a  merely  progressive,  instead  of  a  cumulative  series.  No  practicable  amount 
of  mere  reviewing  of  back  lessons  will  accomplish  the  desired  object.     The  student 
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will  acquire  more  insight  into  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  more  freedom  in  its 
construction,  by  learning  to  modify  one  sentence  in  twenty  ways,  than  by  learning 
twenty  different  sentences.  Our  own  choice  would  be  to  adopt  some  grammar  like 
Prof.  Whitney's,  just  noticed,  and  after  spending  a  few  weeks  upon  it,  to  take  up  a 
reader,  or  Pcndergast*s  '*  Mastery  "  manual,  according  as  the  student^s  aim  may  be 
facility  in  reading,  or  in  conversation,  or  both.  The  result  of  such  a  course,  we 
believe,  would  differ  from  that  of  the  other  as  much  as  an  elephant's  trunk  differs 
from  a  string  of  beads. 

The  American  Sukday  School  Workkk,  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
■  We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new  Sunday  School  magjizine  to  the  noble  field  of 
labor  which  it  has  chosen.  Such  *■*  Workers  "  are  needed  to  inspire  in  Christian 
hearts  a  deeper  love  and  a  more  intelligent  service  in  the  Sunday  School  cause. 
Oar  Sunday  School  teachers  need  such  journals,  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  higher 
conception  of  their  work  and  a  truer  sense  of  the  nobility  of  their  calling.  We 
extend  the  cordial  right  hand  to  every  agency  which  stimulates  to  deeper  love  for 
and  a  thorough  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  is,  we  believe,  the  chief  editor  of  this  new  friend  of  Sabbath  Schools. 

The  Herald  of  Health  comes  to  us  every  month,  and  like  pure  air,  bright 
sunlight,  and  clear  water,  blesses  all  things  wherever  it  goes.  Among  our 
exchanges,  we  welcome  this  with  a  heartier  love  as  the  months  roll  round,  for  each 
succeeding  number  is  certainly  better  than  the  last.  Teachers,  take  the  Herald 
of  Health,  one  year,  and  the  small  investment  of  ^2  may  save  you  many  a  sick  head 
or  dyspeptic  stomach.  And  then  think  of  the  Doctor's  bill,  the  sorriest  pills  you 
have  to  take.    Take  instead,  our  advice  and  prescription,  as  follows  : 

Take  Herald  of  Health, — Dose,  48  pages  of  excellent  reading  matter,  monihiyf' 
to  be  taken  in  smaller  quantities,  daily. 

Prescription  filled  by  Wood  &  Holbrook,  New  York.     Cost,  only  $2.00. 

We  have  lately  received  for  the  State  Text  Book  Library,  from  Messrs.  R.  S. 
Davis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  complete  set  of  Greenlcaf 's  admirable  series  of  mathe- 
matical .  books.  Systematic,  exact  and  concise  in  their  treatment  of  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics,  they  must  prove  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  and  inteUigent 
teacher,  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  schoolroom.  Those  who  are  interested  in  tbla 
matter  will  find  their  merits  fully  set  forth  on  another  page. 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  February,  fully  sustains  the  promises  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  in  reference  to  its  value  and  interest.  The  initial  article, 
the  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  possesses  all  the  attraction  of  an  intensely  inter* 
esting  story,  besides  that,  conveyed  by  the  revelation  of  court  life  behind  the 
scenes. 

Tillinghast  &  Mason,  sends  us  The  Dramatic  Soxg  Book,  for  the  School-room. 
Oiant  and  Hymn  Service,  and  school  tables  set  to  music  by  Asa  Fitz.  The  teachers 
will  find  these  little  books  contain  a  selection  of  pleasant  hymns,  sot  to  easy  and 
cheerful  music.  The  School  Chants  are  excellent,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  used  in 
our  public  schools. 
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Applktov's  Jovenal. — No.  43,  Vol.  Ill,  contains  Eastern  Spain;  the  Garden 
Begk>n  of  the  Peninsula,  iUufltrated  hy  wood  cuts;  Chapter  XXV,  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  Novel;  the  Three  Brothers;  Egypt;  **the  Purgatory/*  at  Newport; 
Albano;  the  Sword  and  Surveying  Instruments  of  Washington;  Gleanings  from  my 
Common-place  Book ;  English  Bible  Translations ;  Choice  Music  in  America ;  Em* 
iaeot  Persons  deceased  in  1869;  Table  Talk,  &c.,  &c.,  with^a  Supplement  of  Ralph, 
the  Heir,  by  Anthony-  TroUope. 

No.  42,  among  other  valuable  articles,  contains  a  sketch  of  Rowland  G.  Haaard, 
the  great  scholar,  as  well  as  manufacturer  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  current  magazine  literature. 

The  Nursert,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  and  sent  us  by  friend  Tefft^  is  the 
best  fdvorite  for  *' youngest  readers"  which  we  receive.  The  little  folks  are  delight- 
ed with  the  sweet,  pure  and  pleasing  stories  and  the  nice  engravings  which  illustrate 
them.  We  wish  it  could  be  introduced  as  a  reading  book  into  our  Primary 
Schools.  Little  eyes  would  sparkle  and  little  hearts  would  be  merry  to  receive  and 
eojoy  this  fresh,  natural  and  healthy  child  magazine.  Some  of  our  friends  think  it 
jast  the  reading  for  the  infant  classes  in  our  Sabbath  schools. 

We  wish  we  could  impress  every  one  of  our  readers  with  our  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  Mission ABY  Hkrald,  and  of  the  importance  of  extending  its  circulation.  It 
leems  to  us  one  of  the  most  effective  meaus  within  our  reach  of  awakening  the  right 
and  proper  spirit  among  all  classes  of  Christian  men  and  women ;  a  spirit  that  shall 
Dot  only  show  itself  in  an  increased  activity  in  foreign  missions,  but  still  more  in 
hovte  labor,  in  the  support  and  promotion  of  every  good  agency  having  for  its  end 
the  elevation  of  man,  morally  and  intellectually. 

**^  Good  Health,"  a  magazine  devoted  to  a  most  worthy  object,  as  its  name  indi- 
cstes,  has  impressed  us  very  favorably  as  being  an  answer  to  a  want  long  felt,  for 
something  that  was  truly  seieniific  and  reliable  in  treating  of  matters  affecting 
interests  so  vital  and  important,  and  yet  that  was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  com- 
prehension of  the  common  mind  as  to  be  unintelligible,  or  at  best  very  uninteresting. 
it  is  publiriied  by  Alexander  Moore,  31  Frankliu  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  $2 
per  year. 

Tbacbkb*8  Guide,  by  Miss.  J.  11  Stickney,  to  accompany  Bartholomew's  Draw- 
ing  Cards.  We  do  not  know  of  a  better  series  of  Drawing  Cards  and  books  to  pre- 
sent for  the  use  of  Rhode  Island  teachers.  And  Miss  Stickney*s  little  book  will 
enable  eveiy  teacher,  readily,  to  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of  teaching  drawing. 
See  copies  at  our  office. 

OcB  Boys  and  Girls,  under  the  skilful  supervision  of  Oliver  Optic,  still  holds  its 
fway  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  of  boys  and  ^rls  all  over  the  land. 
We  have  sometimes  almost  envied  our  friend  his  immense  influence  over  the  youth 
of  our  country,  but  we  are  quite  sure  on  the  whole,  that  the  power  is  located  right. 

Tub  *•*  Riverside,"  though  suddenly  supplanted  in  its  position  of  an  only  child, 
hf  the  stalwart  and  dignified  **  Old  and  New,"  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  own 
power  or  vitality.  A  reference  to  the  advertisement  on  another  page  will  convince 
any  one  that  its  pages  for  this  year  will  be  unusually  attractive. 

TuE  Ln'iKC  Age  we  are  always  glad  to  see.  Original  in  its  management  and 
style,  It  in  an  indispensable  part  of  every  scholar's  material  for  work  or  recreation. 
The  gems  of  all  foreign  literature,  political,  scientific,  or  purely  literary,  are  here 
reproduced  for  our  instruc;tion  and  delight. 

From  D.  S.  Stone,  Boston,  we  have  received  Prof.  Munroe's  valuable  manual  on 
Vocal  and  Physical  Training.  School  and  music  teachers  will  find  this  book  a  cap- 
ital sii  in  their  effortt^  to  produce  good  reading  and  singing. 
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Old  and  New.  Boston,  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1870. 

"The  pleasure  or  the  duty  of  these  holidays,"  says  the  editor,  **is  the  chcrishing^ 
the  memories  of  the  past  to  obtain  from  them  a  better  and  happier  future,  that  we 
may  squeeze  from  the  Olditn  lessons  for  the  New.  As  'tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with 
our  past  hours,"  so  also  **  we  must  wisely  use  the  present"  while  it  is  ours,  "and 
go  forth  to  meet  the  future,  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart."  We  welcome  at 
first  sight  this  new  comer  from  Boston,  for  we  have  learned  before  wliat  a  good 
place  it  is  for  literary  magazines  to  be  born  in.  The  atmosphere  is  genial,  the 
society  is  good,  and  brains  are  in  abundance.  We  can  only  tell  our  readers  the 
titles  of  a  few  articles  in  this  number,  for  we  have  not  yet  read  a  page : 

The  National  Lincoln  Monument,  by  Henry  W.  Bellows;  The  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, by  J.  B.  Torricelli;  The  Two  Princes,  E.  E.  Hale;  New  England  Shaken, 
AVilliamT.  Brigham;  Eternity  in  Time,  Kobert  Collyer;The  Surprise,  H.  E.  Lamb; 
Michael  Faraday,  Joseph  Levering ;  Hymn,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe;  The  West,  Mrs. 
Howe.  W^ith  the  February  number,  we  will  make  our  readers  acquainted  more 
fully. 

Odr  Yocng  Folks  never  sleeps  nor  even  nods.  Its  Editors  send  us  as  fresh  and 
loving  articles,  in  the  February  number,  as  when  they  first  began.  Their  life-giv- 
ing fountain  of  truth  and  beauty,  refresh  and  bless  many  hearts,  beating  under  the 
silver  locks  of  youth  and  age.  The  literature  of  childhood  and  youth,  is  the  only 
fountain  in  which  the  old  renew  their  age  and  the  weak  regain  their  strength.  It  is 
the  greatest  compliment  tliat  we  have  heard  paid  to  this  Magazine,  that  the  old  folks 
love  the  "  Young  Folks." 

Mrs.  Whitney  sends  a  Home  Story  called,  "The  Girls;"  T.  W.  Higgin  son  writes 
about  "Beavers;"  Rose  Terry,  a  poem  on  "Snow;"  J.  T.  Trowbridge  tells  of  **Mr. 
Clarence  at  the  Capital;"  Major  Travers,  "How  Battles  are  Fought." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  beautiful  Monthly  will  be  read  by  many  of  our 
school  children  during  1870. 

ViROiLS  ^NKID,  by  N.  C.  Brooks,  LL.  D.^  President  of  the  Baltimore  Female  Collegro.  Pub- 
lisher!!, Cliixtou,  Itcm'seu  &  Uuflclfiji{?er,  Philadelphia.  ThU  edition  of  the  ^neid  cootHiu^^  the  firKt 
six  books,  all  that  is  usually  read  in  >chool«.  A  metrical  index  solves  the  priucipHl  ditliculties  in 
Prosody,  and  a  Dictionary  gives  a  critical  meaning^ of  all  the  words.  The  marginal  refercuoes,  as  in 
the  sacred  volume  add  much  value  to  tlie  book.  The  views  of  celebrated  places,  liearls  of  dt!«tin- 
guished  men,  monument*)  and  medals,  coins,  mythic  figures,  statues,  gems,  arms.utensils,  and  otiier 
visible  objects  of  the  ancieutn,  illustiace  evorv  pMge  of  the  text,  and  enrich  tlie  subject  of  the  po<'m. 
The  maps  of  the  Mediterranean,  indicating  the  course  of  ^ueas,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy,  will  enable 
the  student  to  follow  with  lively  interest  the  poet's  stonr.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  i* 
beautiful,  and  wc  almost  envy  the  student  the  delightful  privilege  of  reading  tliis  charming  poem 
fitjsh  and  new,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  capital  text-book. 

Saroemt's  Series  of  Staxdabd  Readers,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  of  Boston. — ^TTiesc 
readers  have  been  before  the  public  too  long  to  be  seriously  aticcted  by  over-much  praise,  on  the  ou© 
hand,  or  by  harsh  criticism  on  the  other.  The  long  and  severe  test  of  the  schoul-room,  has  proved 
them  to  be  well  fitted  to  the  place  they  occupy  as  text-books  in  reading.  Jndfred  by  tl»e  merits  of 
the  selectiou.s,  from  tlie  Primarv  to  the  Sixth  Header,  they,  certainly,  hold  rank  with  any  other  books 
of  the  class  in  our  schools,  the  typography  is  excellent.  We  have  only  to  criticise  the  sj-stcm  of 
spelling  and  defining,  which  precedes  many  of  the  lessons,  but  with  tlic  present  modes  of  in«traction. 
this  may  be  a  necessary  evil.  With  a  good  teacher,  we  arc  sure  that  this  book  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  to  make  good  readers  at  home  and  at  school. 

Merry's  Museux,  January,  1870. — ^This  is  an  old  friend  of  the  Boys  and  Girls,  and  as  good  as  new. 
This  number  contains  Bob  and  Chitabob;  Battle  at  IJome;  By  aiid  By;  ANiffhtou  a  Mountain; 
Young  Italy  in  Boston;  Beckv*s  Christmas  Dream:  The  Elves;  A  Door  Bell  nmg  by  a  Spirit; 
Aunt  Hue's  Puzzle  Drawer,  auu  Merry's  Monthly  Chat  with  his  friends. 

.  Received  from  His  Excellency,  Seth  Padelford,  an  annual  message  to  the  General  Aj»«cinblT. 
The  Governor  has  set  a  good  example,  and  gives  some  excellent  suggestions  on  mattem  of  Stare 
legiolution. 


RHODE  ISLAXD  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTIiUCTION. 

The  pretient  number  ofUu  Schoolmaster  uill  be.  ismwd  too  late  to  give  notice  of  the  aen^ion  of 
the  abor^j  which  contenea  on  the  28</j  and  2Qth  of  January ■>  or  of  the  meeting  of  the  Superintmd^^Ui 
and  othtfr  school  officerSy  which  an9emble  on  Vie  21  th.  We  hopCy  however,  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
present  number  of  our  Journal  at  the  meeVngH  of  the  Convention,  and  earnestly  appeal  to  iha!«e  who 
are  not  already  subscribers  to  the  above,  to  benefit  llicmsclvcs  and  the  cause  for  which  we  labor,  by 
immediately  becoming  so. 

Adamsville,  Take  Notice. — ^That  special  contribution  has  been  applied  to  Its  appropriate  pur- 
n<»ses,  and  two  of  Faber's  best  have  boon  added  to  our  stock  in  daily  use.  Tliauks  to  iJie  good 
ladies  of  the  Little  Compton  Institute.    No  bott<»r  u«*e  for  Je^'^g  half  di'fnf». 


r 


W)it  '^\tak  Jslmtd  ^fItoAlmastei[. 
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THE  SKINNER  SCHOOL 


The  Skinner  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  named  in  honor  of  Hon. 
A.  N.  Skinner,  was  erected  in  1867,  and  \a  situated  on  the  comer  of 
State  and  Summer  Streets. 

The  main  building  is  70  by  88  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  Each 
story  is  divided  into  six  rooms,^th  a  hall  ten  feet  wide  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  projection  in  front  5  by  22  feet,  which,  besides  extending 
the  haU,  gives  closets  on  each  side  for  teachers'  clothing  and  for 
storing  books,  maps,  &c.  In  the  rear  there  is  an  addition  16  by  36 
feet,  which,  besides  a  recitation-room  connected  with  the  principal's 
room,  contains  the  stairs  for  the  pupils,  which  being  separated  from 
the  main  building  by  a  wall,  will,  in  case  o(  fire,  be  the  last  to  be 
destroyed.  The  three  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall  are  connected  by 
door-ways,  leaving  a  passage  way  round  the  entire  building,  near  the 
outer  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  safety  in  case  of  fire.  The 
fiumaces  being  all  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  fire  ,can  only  com- 
mence there,  in  which  case  the  teachers  and  children  would  find  a 
safe  egress  through  these  doors  to  the  projected  stair  cases  in  the  rear. 
Double  doors  are  placed  at  these  openings,  one  opening  into  each 
room,  which  prevents  noise  from  adjoining  rooms  as  effectually  as  a 
brick  waU. 

In  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a  dressing  room  six  feet  wide  is 
formed  by  running  a  screen  across  the  room  seven  feet  high,  in  which 
the  younger  children  hang  their  clothing,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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teacher.  The  dressmg-rooms  for  the  older  children  are  in  the  base- 
ment, each  occupying  the  space  of  two  school-rooms,'  as  seen  in  the 
plan. 

The  interior  is  finished  with  white  chestnut  Wood,  except  the  floors, 
which  are  yellow  pine. 

The  cost  of  the  lot  was  six  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  pavements,  cess-pools,  fences, 
and  outhouses,  was  thirty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 


■«#^8e>#»- 


THOMAS  ALEXANDER  TEPPT.*  — No.  I. 


It  is  related  that  the  father  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  accustomed  to 

read  in  his  family,  every  Saturday  night,  that  chapter  of  Proverbs, 

.  which  closes  with  this  verse  :  ^  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  business? 

He  shall  stand  before  kings ;  He  shalt  not  stand  beforq  mean  men." 

The  subsequent  life  of  Franklin,  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  wise  man's  aphorism. 

Franklin  was  flattered  and  f&ted  by  the  savans  of  France  for  his 
.  distinguished  discoveries  in  natural  science,  when  he  had  been  hon- 
ored by  his  own  countrymen  with  the  appointment  as  first  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  Young  Empire  of  the  West,  to  the  powerfiil 
and  aristocratic  court  of  Versailles.  The  king  solicited  an  interview 
immediately. 

He  was  called  to  stand  before  kings.  The  greatest  monarch  of 
Europe  heaped  upon  him  honors  unasked,  and  the  brightest  wits 
and  beauties  of  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attentions  to  the 
distinguished  American. 

With  what  a  grand  significance  then  did  the  closing  words  of  that 
Saturday  evening  chapter  rise  up  before  his  imagination. 

How  vividly  would   the   events  of  his  early  life   crowd  upon  his 

*Trb  Abohiteot  and  Monetarian;  A  brief  memoir  of  Thomas  Alexander 
Teflt,  including  his  labors  in  Europe  to  establish  a  universal  currency,  by  Edvin 
Martin  Stone.    Providence :  Sidney  S.  Rider  &  Brother,  1869. 
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memoiy — hiA  meagre  school  privileges ;  his  apprenticeship  to  the  prin- 
ter's trade ;  his  first  entry  into  Philadelphia ;  his  life  in  London,  first 
as  a  printer's  boy,  afterwards  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  colonies 
of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Georgia. 

How  he  remembered  the  honors  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him 
from  every  quarter,  in  gratitude  for  his  important  discoveries  in  nat- 
nnl  science,  and  reflected  how  largely  all  this  was  the  result  of  care- 
fill  and  persistent  attention  to  his  business,  constant  improvement  of 
the  passing  moments,  and  persevering  culture  of  the  mind. 

Nor  is  Franklin's  case  an  isolated  one.  It  only  illustrates  the 
principle,  so  tersely  expressed  by  Solomon :  **  The  soul  of  the  dili- 
gent shall  be  made  fat,"  and  ^  The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  bear 
rnle."    **The  diligent  in  business  shall  stand  before  kings  J* 

HIS  BOYHOOD. 

The  little  pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  fur- 
nishes a  very  interesting  illustration  of  the  same  principle,  and  as 
ihe  subject  was  a  Bhode  Islander ;  a  Bhode  Island  country  school 
boy ;  a  Bhode  Island  country  school  teacher ;  a  •  graduate  of  our 
Bhode  Island  college ;  and  a  pupil  of  a  Bhode  Island  architect,  it 
well  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  cdl  Bhode  Islanders. 

Thomas  Alexander  Tefft  was  a  native  of  Bichmond,  B.  I., 
and  his  early  life  and  school  days  were  passed  in  his  native  town. 

In  childhood  he  had  none  of  that  physical  energy  and  endurance 
that  characterized  his  later  years.  He  was  more  fond  of  books  than 
oot-oMoor  sports. 

the  teagheb. 

His  boyhood  aspirations  were  to  be  a  te(icher^  and  he  entered  upon 
ids  choeen  profession  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  successful.  He  possessed  an  ardent  nature, 
and  ^  a  determination  to  OLchieve  success^"  a  quality  of  mind  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success  in  whatever  profession. 

But,  like  many  another  man,  under  similar  circumstances,  who 
afterwards  i^on  distinction  from  absolute  force  of  character,  Mr. 
Tefit  was  soon  <<  made  sensible  that  a  higher  culture  than  he  yet  had 
received  would  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  his  wider  usefulness  as  a 
teacher,  as  it  would  be  an  invaluable  help  in  whatever  other  pursuit 
he  might  engage." 
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A   FRIENDLT    ADVISER. 

I  desire  here  to  quote  from  the  memoir,  the  following  paragraphs, 
to  show  the  incidental  advantages  of  our  system  of  public  schools, 
and  their  proper  supervision : 

^It  was  about  this  time  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  then  State  School  Commissioner  for  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  at  once  impressed  with  his  energy,  intelligence  and  power  as  a 
teacher,  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  his  taste  and 
skill  in  drawing.  He  said  to  him  in  substance  :  '  You  must  not  bury 
yourself  here  in  obscurity.  Go  to  ^Providence  and  study  architec- 
ture. Make  that  your  profession,  and  let  our  State  have  the  benefit 
of  your  acquirements  in  a  department  whose  aesthetic  claims  have  too 
long  been  neglected.' 

HE   STUDIES    ABCHITECniBE. 

• 

^  The  counsel  found  a  ready  response  in  a  mind  panting  for  wider 
scope  than  farm  life  or  a  rural  district  school  could  promise.  Visions 
consonant  with  his  higher  aspirations  now  broke  upon  his  view,  and 
the  outlines  of  a  bright  future  seemed  clearly  defined.  Abandoning 
the  thought  of  school  keeping,  he  went  to  Providence,  and  after  s^ 
tling  preliminaries,  entered  the  ofiice  of  Messrs.  Tallman  and  Buck- 
lin,  where  his  opportunities  for  study  and  practice  were  ample.  In 
the  family  of  the  latter  he  found  a  home  ever  after  cherished  with 
fifial  tenderness. 

^  In  this  new  pursuit  young  TeSt  engaged  with  ardor  and  single- 
nhsB  of  purpose,  but  in  every  step  of  hiis  progress  he  felt  how  import- 
ant a  help  a  still  more  extended  and  thorough  intellectual  culture 
might  be  made  to  his  chosen  profession. 

ff 

HE    ENTERS   BROWN  UNIVERSITY-. 

**Again  advised  by  his  friendly  mentor,  he  entered  Brown  University 
and  pursued  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  there  without  relinquish- 
ing those  in  which  he  was  already  engaged  as  a  student  of  architec- 
ture— ^his  industry  as  a  draughtsman  enabling  him  to  deftly  his  col- 
lege expenses." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  follow  Mr.  Tefil  in  all  the 
multifarious  duties  of  his  life.     Let  it  suffice  to  say  briefly,  that 
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haTing  supported  himself  during  his  college  course  by  his  indus- 
tiy,  as  above  stated,  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  in  the  class  of  1851. 

He  now  entered  with  full  powers  and  increased  aspirations  upon 
his  chosen  work.  He  determined  to  elevate  himself  to  the  front  rank 
of  hb  profession. 

He  studied  intelligently,  liberally  and  industriously. 

BUSmESe   SUGCE88. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  in '  College,  he  had  planned  a  very 
beautiful  and  unique  school  house  for  Hon.  John  Kingsbury,  now 
occupied  by  Bev.  Dr.  Stockbridge,  for  a  young  ladies'  school  of  a 
high  character,  and  the  Providence  and  Worcester,  and  Boston  and 
Providence  Bailroad  Station,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind 
in  America. 

After  his  graduation,  and  when  he  could  give  his  whole  attention 
to  his  work,  ^  business  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  his  pecuniary  pros- 
pects were  flattering.'' 

^  Besides  many  private  residences  and  other  buildings  planned  by 
him,  he  furnished  designs  for  the  South  Baptist  Church  in  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  American  Antiquarian  Society's  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Williams  College  Library ;  Female  Institute,  Richmond,  Ya. ;  Fac- 
tory at  Cannelton,  on  the  Ohio ;  Central  Congregational  and  Central 
Baptist  Churches,  and  the  Organ  Case  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Providence ;  Baptist  Churches  in  Wakefield  and  in  South 
Kingstown,  and  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Wickford, — all  Evidences  of  the 
taste  and  versatile  talent  of  the  Architect,'* 

A6PIBATION6. 

''Mr.  Tefft  was  now  prepared  to  settle  down  in  his  profession, 
with  prospect  of  competency,  if  not  more.  But  it  was  not  for  a 
temperament  like  his  to  be  contented  with  even  prosperous  medioc- 
rity. His  Ideal  had  not  yet  been  realized.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  ambitious  to  excel.  He  longed 
to  go  abroad  and  study  the  master  architectural  structures  of 
Europe,  and  when  perfected  in  every  order  and  department  to  return 
home,  and  through  lectures  and  through  the  regular  channels  of  his 
business  pour  out  his  rich  accumulations  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
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try.  It  was  a  grand  vision  for  a  young  man.  Soon  the  realization 
of  this  longing  became  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  the  preliminary 
steps  to  gratify  it  were  taken.  Having  with  becoming  thoughtftdness 
and  deliberation  arranged  his  worldly  afiairs,  he  departed  for  Europe 
in  the  steamer  Aragoy  on  Saturday,  Dec.  13th,  1856. 

TRAVEL  AND   STUDY. 

•*  On  arriving  in  London,  Mr.  Tefft  met  with  a  cordial  and  gratify- 
ing reception,  both  from  American  residents  and  English  gentlemen 
of  high  social  position.  Special  attentions  were  received  from  Owen 
Jones,  Cropsey,  Kuskin,  Parkes,  Scott,  Bennett,  Sargent,  Hastings, 
Webster,  Donaldson,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
George  Peabody,  Hall,  B.  Moran  of  the  U.  S.  Legation,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  Fish,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  many  others,  with 
whom  pleasant  intimacies  and  friendships  were  formed.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  Athenseum  were  also  accorded  him.  Through  the  gen- 
tlemen just  mentioned  ample  opportunities  were  aiSbrded  for  studying 
the*  Architecture  of  the  British  metropolis  and  for  becoming  familiar 
with  the  treasures  of  Art.  Of  these  opportunities  Mr.  Tefil  indus- 
triously availed  himself,  and  during  his  residence  in  London  few  objects 
of  interest  or  value  to  his  studies  escaped  his  eager  examination.  St. 
Paul's,  the  glory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Westminster  Abby,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Parliament  House,  and  other  celebrated  structures, 
were  inspected  from  an  architectural  stand  point,  and  the  suggestions 
furnished  by  each,  that  could  be  converted  to  professional  use,  were 
carefuUy  stored  in  his  memory.'' 

During  Mr.  Tefft's  European  life,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  there  to  study  Architecture.  But  he  placed  the 
man  before  the  architect^  and  while  he  took  care  not  to  let  any  oppor- 
tunity slip  for  improving  himself  in  his  profession,  he  was  yet  inter- 
ested in  whatever  would  improve  hiim  as  a  man,  and  promise  to  be  of 
service  to  others,  especially  Ij^is  own  country. 

At  one  time  he  apparently  turned  aside  to  study  sculpture,  but  it 
was  only  to  make  himself  a  better  architect.  He  says,  in  writing  to 
a  friend  : — ^^Have  no  fears  that  I  shall  abandon  my  first  love.  But  I 
do  mean  to  know  enough  of  sculpture  to  make  it  serve  its  place  in 
my  future  architecture.  In  fact,  architecture  is  a  miserable  skeleton 
without  enrichment  of  sculptured  forms  and  color. *^ 
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MUSIC  m  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

[From  an  address  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  Musical  ConTention, 
Boston,  September  22,  1869.] 

Muriciiolds  an  important  relation  to  schools,  on  account  of  its 
moral  power.  So  evident  is  this  truth  to  every  one  who  gives  it  any 
thought,  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  enforce  it.  Among  all 
classes  of  people,  in  all  periods  and  conditions  of  life,  we  recognize 
the  mysterious  influence  of  music.  We  see  how  it  calms  the  troubled 
mind ;  how  it  sheds  cheerAilness  upon  daily  toil ;  how  it  revives  the 
drooping  spirits ;  how  it  carries  the  sweetest  pleasures  into  the  family 
circle ;  how  it  lifts  the  rapt  soul  from  the  dull  plains  of  earth  to  the 
odestial  mountain.  The  mother's  lullaby  that  soothes  the  restless 
infant,  the  trumpet  and  drum  that  summon  a  crowd  in  every  street, 
the  merry  glee  that  scatters  joy  amid  the  social  gathering,  the  sere- 
nade that  floats  so  sweetly  on  the  evening  air,  the  thrilling  song  that 
fires  the  patriot's  soul  amid  the  din  of  battle,  the  solemn  hymn  that 
soars  to  Heaven  wherever  Christians  meet — all  reveal  the  mighty  pow- 
er of  music.  And  nowhere  can  this  power  be  exerted  more  happily 
than  in  the  school  room.  It  there  serves  to  refresh  the  wearied  mind 
and  body ;  it  lightens  the  burden  of  school  life ;  it  helps  to  remove 
discouragements;  it  clarifies  and  invigorates  the  mental  faculties;  it 
qnickens  kind  feelings  among  the  pupils,  and  between  teachers  and 
pnpils ;  it  elevates  and  refines  the  taste.  'And  thus  music  becpmes 
one  of  the  most  efficient  governing  powers  of  the  school ;  for  where- 
ever  the  spirit  of  harmony  reigns,  disobedicBce,  idleness,  and  disofder 
are  rarely  seen.  Make  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  school-room  right, 
and  general  discipline  becomes  easy  and  pleasant.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  most  desirable  end,  music  is  one  of  the  most  poten- 
tial agents. 

Music  may  justly  claim  a  prominent  po^sition  in  schools  by  reason 
of  its  influence  on  physical  training.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  health  that  the  lungs  and  vocal  organs  should  be  in  a  sound  and 
vigorous  condition.  When  these  are  weak  or  diseased,  the  whole 
physical  system  suflfers  and  fails  to  perform,  satisfactorily,  its  proper 
fimctions.  Any  organ  that  is  not  sufficiently  used  loses,  sooner  or 
later,  its  natural  power.     This  is  a  universal  law.     It  can  hardly  be 
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doubted  that  thousands  of  people  are  at  this  moment  suffering  from 
weakness  of  lungs,  simply  because  they  never  gave  the  lungs  enough 
to  do.  Cases  are  not  few  in  which  debility  and  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption have  been  entirely  removed  by  the  judicious  practice  of  sing- 
ing. Every  singer  well  knows  that  the  voice  gains  power  by  careful 
exercise,  and  loses  it  through  lack  of  exercise.  Vocal  music  enlarges 
the  lungs,  expands  the  chest,  and  gives  increased  vigor  to  all  its 
organs.  It  brings  in  more  oxygen  to  purify  the  blood  and  thus 
diffuses  health  and  activity  through  all  parts  of  the  body.  That 
the  wise  practice  of  vocal  music  thus  promotes  directly  physical 
health,  no  physician,  probably,  wUl  deny.  But  it  does  more  than 
this  :  we  all  know  that  the  condition  of  the  mind  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  body ;  hence,  whatever  tends  tp  keep  the 
mind  in  a  healthful  and  happy  state,  tends  also  to  advance  the  physi- 
cal well  being ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  music  subserves  in  a  two- 
fold manner  a  true  physical  training.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the 
early,  systematic,  and  persistent  practice  of  music  in  our  schools 
would  be  instrumental  in  prolonging  thousands  of  useful  lives  and  in 
saving  multitudes  from  the  pains  of  that  .dreadful  disease— consump- 
tion. If  these  things  are  so,  does  it  not  become  the  imperative  duty 
of  those  who  act  as  the  directors  and  guardians  of  our  schools,  to 
make  large  use  of  an  instrumentality  which  bears  so  directly  upon  the 
life-long  health  and  happiness  of  the  children  who  are  placed  under 
their  care  ? 
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Mr.  Editor: — ^I  taught  school  one  summer  in  the  town  of  R 


One  noon  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  finishing  an  example,  little  Sammy 

W came  and  stood  before  me ;  he  stood  very  still  for  one  or  two 

minutes,  as  if  thinking  very  hard  about  something,  then  raised  his 
right  hand,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in  school  hours. 

^  Well,  Sammy,"  said  I,  'Vhat  is  it?" 

•*  I  know  what  my  father  sends  me  to  school  for,"  said  he. 

•^Do  you?"  said  I,  smiling.     ^  What  does  he  send  you  for?'* 

^  To  learn  to  vrrite  and  figure,  so  I  can  sell  his  cabbages  for  him.* 
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The  bright,  black  eyes  sparkled  still  brighter,  as  he  thought  of 
being  a  man,  and  a  farmer,  too,  like  his  father,  and  undoubtedly  long 
rows  of  cabbage  and  many  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  arose  in  his 
siz  years  old  mind  as  a  possession  to  be  desired  above  everything  else. 
Dear  little  Sammy,  he  studied  with  a  will,  recited  the  definitions  as 
though  he  meant  to  understand  every  one,  and  I  hoped  as  the  happy 
face  turned  to  go  and  the  tripping  of  the  little  bare  feet  went  patter 
patter  out  of  the  school-room/  that  every  purpose  of  life  might  be 
noble  and  as  eagerly  pursued,  as  the  learning  to  ^^  writ^  and  figure," 
so  that  he  ^  might  sell  his  father's  cabbages."  a.  b. 
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IS  A  NATIYB  TEACHER  ESSENTIAL  IN  THE  STUDY  OP  MODERN 

• LANGOAGES  ? 


The  belief  that  one  of  the  modern  languages,  such  as  French, 
German,  Italian,  etc.,  can  only  be  properly  taught  by  a  native  of 
one  of  the  countries  in  question  has  been  quite  general  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  as  well  as  among  the  class  of  professional  teachers. 
It  arises  naturally  enough  from  the  idea  which  each  one  is  apt  to 
form  for  himself,  that  an  individual  who  has  spoken  and  written  a 
language  from  his  earliest  days,  must  be  more  familiar  with  it,  and 
therefore  more  capable  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  it  to  others, 
than  another  who  has  merely  made  himself  acquainted  with  it,  per- 
haps late  in  life  or  under  circumstances  which  would  prevent  his 
acquiring  that  complete  knowledge  which  would  qualify  him  for  suo- 
cessfuUy  performing  the  duty.  One  readily  supposes,  too,  that  a 
teacher  who  is  a  native  of  France,  of  Germany,  or  of  Italy,  must  be 
able  to  impart  to  his  scholars  a  more  correct  pronunciation  and  a 
purer  accent  in  learning^  to  read  and  speak  the  languages  of  those 
countries  than  a  foreigner,  whose  pronunciation  it  is  supposed  wiU 
almost  always  betray  his  origin ;  and  this  latter  circumstance  is 
usually  the  strongest  point  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  native  teachers. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  a  native  ought  to  be  more  familiar 
with  his  own  language  than  a  stranger ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
capable  of  imparting  a  purer  accent  and  more  correct  pronunciation 
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than  the  latter  can  ever  do ;  but  I  assert  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's 
birth  in  France,  in  Germany  or  in  Italy  does  not,  of  necessity,  con- 
stitute him  a  good  or  successful  teacher  of  the  languages  and  litera- 
tures of  those  countries.  At  the  present  day,  when  education  has 
become  of  so  much  importance,  and  when  the  means  of  imparting  it 
have  been  so  much  ameliorated ;  an  individual  can  hardly  become  a 
successful  teacher  imless  he  has  some  taste,  some  aptitude  for  the  to- 
cation.  He  must  not  only  have  knowledge  himself,  but  be  skillful  in 
communicatihg  that  knowledge  to  others ;  he  must  possess  the  secret 
of  engaging  the  interest  and  exciting  the  ambition  of  the  student ;  be 
must  know  how  to  preserve  order  in  the  class,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  respect  and  affection  of  those  who  compose  it ;  in  short,  he 
must  have  made  himself  master  of  his  profession.  Now  does  the 
mere  fact  of  a  man's  condng  to  America  from  one  of  the  European 
countries,  already  named,  of  necessity  imply  any  such  preparation  or 
fitness  for  teaching  as  that  alluded  to  above  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  against  those  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  are  now  engaged  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  their  respective  countries  in  different  parts  of  our  exten- 
sive continent.  Many  of  them  have  acquired  credit  and  reputation 
for  their  learning,  their  culture,  their  skiU  in  teaching ;  and  all  are 
deserving  of  praise  who  are  honestly  performing  a  difficult  and  some- 
times a  thankless  duty.  But  the  fact,  whether  a  German  can  make 
a  good  teacher  of  German,  or  a  Frenchman  can  become  a  good 
teacher  of  French,  does  not  solely  depend  upon  the  accident  of  his 
birth*  in  the  country  alluded  to,  but  must  be  settled  by  an  inquiry  • 
into  his  education,  his  aptitude  for  teaching,  the  society  he  has  fire- 
quented,  and  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  by  ascertaining  from 
what  part  of  France  or  Germany  he  has  come ;  and  this  remark 
applies  quite  as  forcibly  to  an  Italian.  No  one  will  pretepd  that  all 
Americans,  or  all  Englishmen,  speak  and  write  English  with  purity 
and  elegance ;  the  experience  of  every  day  gives  us  too  much  reason 
to  know  the  contrary.  Can  we  not  readily  enough  believe  then  that 
many,  very  many  persons  of  other  lands  do  not  speak,  and  much 
less  write  their  own  language  with  purity  and  precision?  Their 
position  in  life  may  have  prevented  them  from  acquiring  that  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  it  which  is  the  consequence  of  long  and 
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attendye  study ;  they  probably  have  had  no  experience  whatever  of 
teaching  in  their  own  land ;  have  made  no  special  preparation  for  the 
dnty ;  possess  no  natural  aptitude,  and  perhaps  no  love  for  the  pro* 
fession.  Can  it  be  expected  then,  that  such  men  or  such  women  can 
at  once  become  successful  teachers,  or  that  they  can  compete  with 
those  who  have  ma^e  it  the  study  of  a  life  ?  Th^  answer  to  such  a 
question  is  easy.  In  the  Vicar  of  W^akefield  we  are  amusingl^^ 
reminded  by  the  recital  of  the  adventures  of  George  Primrose,  that 
he  was  unable  to  teach  Dutchmen  the  English  language,  during  his 
sojourn  in  Holland,  because  he  had  overlooked  the  primary  qualifica- 
tion of  learning  Dutch  himself.  The  same  objection  might  well  be 
made  to  many  of  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  America. 
Their  ignorance  or  only  partial  knowledge  of  English,  will  always 
render  it  difficult  for  them  to  make  clear  and  lucid  explanations  to 
students  who  understand  no  other  tongue.  And  in  this  respect  I 
assert  that  an  American  or  an  Englishman  who  has  made  a  diligent 
and  faithfid  study  of  one  of  the  languages  alluded  to,  and  has  any 
inteUigence  or  aptitude  for  teaching,  must  possess  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  his  foreign  rival.  And  as  regards  the  question  of  a  correct 
pronunciation  and  a  pure  accent,  every  one  who  has  much  acquain- 
tance wit^  the  countries  of  Europe,  must  know  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  ascertain  the  particular  part  from  which  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  or  an  Italian,  comes.  No  one  would  ven- 
ture to  put  forward  the  provincial  idioms  and  barbarous  pronuncia- 
tion of  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  as  models  of  good  English  ;  nor  do 
we  hold  up  the  nasal  (Irawl  of  New  England,  or  the  peculiar  slang 
of  the  South  or  the  Weat^  as  worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  said  that  a  Frenchman  coming  from  some  parts  of 
Normandy  or  Brittany,  from  Alsace,  or  from  Marseilles  or  its  envi- 
rons ;  a  German  who  hails  from  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  many  parts  of 
Prussia,  or  the  German  Cantons  of  Switzerland :  and  an  Italian  who 
has  always  lived  in  Piedmont,  Genoa,  or  Milan,  might  impart  any- 
thing but  a  correct  and  pure  accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  their 
respective  languages  to  those  who  should  accept  them  as  instructors. 
An  fTnglish  lady  who  spoke  German  fluently  and  correctly,  entered 
•a  shop  in  the  town  of  Berne,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  confederation^ 
and  wishing  to  make  a  purchase  of  some  article  she  saw,  addressed 
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the  shop-keeper  in  her  best  and  purest  German,  but  was  much  mor- 
tified to  hear  the* reply,  in  a  patois  almost  unintelligible,  ^^  I  do  not 
speak  French  1 "  • 

The  Swiss  pronunciation  is  notoriously  bad,  and  this  incident  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  difference  v^hich  exists  between  a  pure  and  a 
faiilty  mode  of  speaking  the  same  language. 

Th^  object  of  the  preseift  article  is  not  to  decry  native  teachers  of 
the  modern  languages,  but  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  native  is  not  always  and  of  necessity  the  best  teacher  of  his  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  show  that  this  must  depend  upon  his  possessing  other 
qualifications  than  the  mere  fact  of  his  birth-place  being  in  a  certain 
locality.  Undoubtedly  a  properly  educated  and  qualified  native 
must  possess  for  such  a  duty,  advantages  which  no  foreigner  can 
ever  hope  to  compete  with.  There  are,  however,  many  Americans 
and  Englishmen  who,  by  long  residence  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  by  dilligent  study  of  the  languages  and  idioms  which  there  pre- 
vail, have  made  themselves  perfectly  competent  as  teachers,  and  capa- 
ble of  imparting  a  pure  accent  and  a  correct  and  elegant  style  of 
speaking  and  writing. 

And  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the 
actual  practice  of  some  of  our  first  universities  and  institutions  of 
learning,  where  the  instruction  of  French,  German,  and  other  mod- 
em languages  is  now  confided  to  American  and  English  professors, 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  finding,  native 
teach^:^  who  are  properly  qualified  for  the  duty. 

o. 
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THE  DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 


[This  paper  was  originally  prepared  to  be  read  at  the  recent  School  Officers'  Con- 
vention at  ProTidence.  We  commend  the  fair  discussion  of  this  paper  to  all 
thoughtful  minds. — £d.] 

Among  the  many  topics  of  interest  connected  with  the  public 
schools  of  Rhode  Island,  perhaps  no  one  is  of  more  practical  impor- 
tance than*  that  relating  to  the  district  system.  The  limited  space 
that  can  be  given  to  its  consideration  in  this  journal  will  admit,  how- 
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Eement  of  tbe  more  important 

n  of  our  State,  including  its 
r  ooly  about  26,000  more  tbim 
present  ajsteni  of  free  schools 
e,  however,  been  made  in  ita 
entury  that  lias  since  elapsed, 
ildren  at  that  time  has  increased 
>unt  of  money  has  gradually 
jrous  sum  of  *302,706.85,  the 
Qg  April  30,  1869.  The  esti- 
reached  the  sum  of  $850,000. 
landed  of  teachers.  Superior 
ind  for  them.  Tbe  tuition  tax 
B  laws  and  r^ulations  pertain- 
Tom  Ume  to  time  as  experience 
subject  of  education  has  indi- 

i^ly  appropriated  for  popular 
intellectual  a^d  moral  income, 
'.  To  accomplish  this  has  been 
rbo  have  had  these  interests  in 
period  of  our  common  school 
tion  of  education  in  our  State 
ly  to  their  wisdom  and  fidelity. 
;e  that  the  common  sohools  of 
those  of  our  sister  States,  we 
ived  at  that  enviable  degree  of 
I  further  improvement.  On  tbe 
>us  defects,  some  of  which  may 

)  in  dettul  the  powers  granted 
led,  are  well-known  generally, 
cb  diatnct  is  a  body  corporate ; 
ly  by  tax,  appoint  one  or  three 
d  the  district  property,  employ 
lie  certain  returns  to  the  school 


THE  DTSTBICT  8TBTEH. 

J  tiiiB  under  certmn  reatrictiotis.  The  committeea 
he  several  towns  exercise  a.  general  superriNOn  over 
amine  and  approve  all  teacbers,  authorize  the  payment 
ages,  and  retain  certain  checks  upon  the  acts  of  tbe 

ission  of,  the  merits  of  this  airangenieat,  requires  t 
Dt  of  the  arguments  usually  urged  both  in  favor  of  and 
he  foUovriDg  are  supposed  to  be  the  principal  points 
who  advocate  the  present  system : 

been  in  operation  for  many  years  and  has  resulted  in 
P  prosperity  to  the  schools.  The  people  of  the  State 
ust  pride  upon  their  educational  establishment.     The 

was  inaugurated  by  men  who  were  accounted  wise  in 
a.     A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  received 

during  its  operation.  They  have  become  used  to  it, 
n  to  expect  as  much  good  from  it  in  the  future  as  th^ 
Q  the  past. 

ew  system  that  would  take  irom  the  inhabitanle  of  Uie 
trol  of  their  school  property  snd  the  election  of  their 
1  create,  at  least,  a  temporary  derangement,  and  must 

an  experiment.  In  quite  a  number  of  instaoces  the 
y  is  at  present  owned  by  manufacturing  corporations 
lividuals,  who  have  for  years  gratuitously  furnished  the 
le  of  the  district.  In  others,  the  private  property  with- 
las  been  assessed  for  the  same  purpose,  thus  investing 
with  an  apparent  right  to  control  it.    To  deprive  them 

would  awaken  opposition  from  some  and  be  regarded 

experiment  of  doubtful  expediency, 
isidents  of  a  district  are  as  likely  to  cherish  as  much 
ide  in  the  school  property  as  those  living  in  other  parts 

It  is  admitted  that  in  many  instances  such  property 
ite  much  interest  or  pride  on  the  part  of  the  district. 
,  however,  maintained,  and  if  the  facts  do  not  agree 
>  much  the  worse  for  the  facts, 
mnual  election  of  trustees  and  other  district  officers 
se  and  preserve  a  local  interest  in  the  cause  of  eduoa- 
[wrtance  of  a  deep  and  healthy  interest  of  this  charac- 


ter  diilaeed  throughout  the  town,  must  be  admittt 
annual  meetings  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  ^ 
into  direct  contact  with  the  contmon  school  work 
to  provide  for  the  educational  wanta  of  their  own 

5tfa.  The  teacher,  as  present  engaged,  is  brou, 
tione  with  the  parents  of  the  children  whom  he  i 
dun  if  engitged  by  parties  outside  of  the  district, 
is  claimed  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  £ 
of  the  teacher.  Having  been  engaged  by  them  tl 
ized  agent,  the  trustee,  he  is  more  dependent 
BGCured  by  a  more  remote  authority. 

The  foregoing  are  presumed  to  be  among  t 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  present  system.  Let  us 
Btate  briefly  those  that  may  be  urged  against  it. 

1st.  It  multiplies  ofHcers,  consequently  divi 
thug  tends  to  relieve  any  one  individual  from  a  pro 
ribility.  The  law  at  present  provides  for  the  el 
or  three  trustees  by  each  district,  who,  with  the  tt 
be  considered  as  responsible  for  the  prosperity  ( 
town  of  Smithfield,  for  instance,  with  its  thirty-six 
to  the  blessing  of  more  than  a  hundred  trustees,  ^ 
oommittee,  may  share  the  educational  burden  and 
biy  its  weight.  If  a  teacher  fails,  the  trustees  ma 
if  there  be  any,  upon  the  committee,  who  gave  th« 
of  qualifications,  and  the  committee  may  polite 
trustees,  who  engaged  the  teacher.  Large  comi 
ially  inefficient.     "  What  is  everybody's  business, 

2d.  It  places  the  school  property  in  the  hands 
results  in  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  attractioi 
conveniences  of  the  school-room.  Many  of- the  t 
State  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  l 
results  sometimes  from  the  financial  inability  of 
frequently  from  the  carelessness  or  penuriousnesi 
It  is  not  claimed  that  all  districts  should  have  equ 
respects  their  size  and  cost,  but  only  that  they  shoul 
comfortable.  The  present  system  has  utterly  tail 
The  force  of  this  argument  will  be  more  clearly  b 
nid  hereafter. 
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trovides  that  teachers  shall  be  elected  by  trustees.  The 
bjectioDs  to  trustees  are  submitted:  (a.)  They  are 
to  the  districts,  rather  than  to  the  town  or  State,  that 
e  means  for  the  support  of  the  school,  (b.)  They  are 
elected  on  some  political,  ecclesiasticitl  or  other  party 
;.)  They  are  sometimes  chosen  on  the  principle  of  rota- 
;,  rather  than  from  any  supposed  qualification  they  pos- 

There  is  frequent  ground  for  the  charge  of  favoritism  in 
f  teachers,  his  son  or  niece  being  the  favored  one.  (f.) 
>n  is  the  frequent  cause  of  strife  and  continued  ill-feeling 
Et.     (y.)  They  are  unnecessary. 

be  an-easy  matter  to  elaborate  these  points,  but  it  is  not 
isaary.  Other  and  stronger  arguments  may  be  given  on 
>y  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject.  Enough 
d  already,  it  is  presumed,  to  indicate  that  the  system  is 
its  good  points,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  open 
3Jections.  It  is  admitted  that  the  law  provides  (revised 
ip.  60,  §  1,)  "that  any  town  may  establish  and  maintain 
tning  districts,  a  sufficient  number  of  public  schools,  of 
des,  at  convenient  locations  under  the  entire  management 
il  conrniittee."     It  is  also  admitted  that  certain  modifica- 

pre^nt  system  may  remedy  some  of  the  evils  connected 

is  further  admitted  that  the  present  laws  and  regulations, 
enforced,  would  do  much  in  the  same  direction. 

point  now  to  consider,  is  whether  the  evil  is  organic.  Is 
system  fiindnmentally  defective,  and  to  that  extent  as  to 
itical  change  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  education  in 

We  reserve  the  consideration  of  this  question  for  a  future 


e  and  to  better  are  two  diflferent  things. 

y  knows  good  counsel  except  him  that  hath  need  of  it. 

)  the  sixth  sense. 

e  in  a  foreign  land,  than  a  serf  at  home. 

Bupperless  to  bed  than  run  in  debt. 
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itutioD  has  becD  to  stimulate  improvement 
ver  the  State,  by  Betting  before  the  people 
ag  and  governing  schools,  and  by  illiu- 

in  the  actual  work  of  its  graduates.  We 
ichere  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  but 
imber  to  serve  as  examples  in  many  por- 

qualificationa  become  more  or  leas  conta- 
e  improved  by  their  neighborhood. 
Eminently  a  democratic  inatituUon.  The 
)ughout  the  common  schools,  taught  by 
I  the  remotest  nooke  of  the  State.  From 
<w,  rich  or  poor,  may  reasonably  expect 
.  Give  it  a  fair  opportunity,  and  it  will 
irted  to  every  child  in  the  commonwealth, 
ticular,  the  normal  school  excels  every 
.     All  learning  has  in  it  a  strong  element 

the  culture  imparted  here  goes  direct  to 
out  loss,  leakage  or  waste.  Of  every 
h&t  he  become  a  teacher.  He  is,  as  it 
t  at  once  what  he  has  learned. 

no  more  le^timate  expenditure  that  a 
3st  of  the  masses  of  the  people."  I  hope 
lew  and  vigorous  State  of  Minnesota  may 

ABDS,  PreiidoDt  lUlnoli  SUU  Konnal  Vnioa. 

a1  and  model  sohools  has  been  most  pow- 
out  Upper  Canada,  in  elevating  the  char- 
e  position  of  teachers — graduates  of  the 
for  to  supply  the  best  schools,  t)ieir  modes 
eing  preferred  ;  and  other  teachers  aspir- 
ing,  in  increased  numbers,  admission  to 
ihan  half  the  teachers  in  training  iu  our 
cbers, — mo*"!  of  them  first  and  second- 
ed teachers, — before  eoming  to  the  oor- 

Supt  of  Public  Initruction  for  Upper  Canada. 
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experience  for  the  full  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and,  I  naaj  add  the 
confident  belief,  that  it  would  have  been  a  saving  in  the  expenditure 
of  money,  and  far  better  for  the  schools  of  this  State,  had  an  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  been  annually — during  the  last  twenty  years — 
deducted  from  the  sum  apportioned  to  school  districts,  and  applied  to 
the  support  of  normal  training  schools.  Our  country  is  not  wanting 
in  young  persons  who  have  acquired,  imperfectly,  to  be  sure,  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  who,  for  the  want  of  better  educated 
and  trained  persons,  are  employed  to  instruct  our  schools.  But  pub- 
lic intelligence,  in  regard  to  their  qualifications,  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, and  with  it  an  increased  demand  for  better  acquirements,  more 
exalted  character,  and  greater  aptitude  for  their  vocation.  To  meet 
this  demand,  those  who  would  teach  will,  of  necessity,  resort  to  the 
normal  schools.  In  my  opinion,  a  normal  school  for  every  one 
thousand  teachers,  is  the  least  number  that  can  do  the  work,  as  you 
certainly  know  it  should  be  done. 

Be  so  good  as  to  send  me  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in 
your  own  State  for  normal  schools. 

V.  M.  BICE,  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York. 


From  these,  particularly  the  former,  you  will  get  about  my  idea  of 
what  a  course  of  instruction  should  be  for  a  normal  school.  If  I 
could  hold  the  pupils  long  enough,  I  would  defer  the  elementary 
training  course  until  after  they  had  completed  the  advance  prepara- 
tory course,  and  then  follow  it  with  the  elementary  training  course. 
We  are  able  now  to  do  it  with  a  few  pupils,  but  the  majority  cannot 
spend  time  enough  to  complete  the  whole.  Thus  far  we  find  our 
course  works  very  well,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
change  in  it.  We  shall  graduate  about  fifty  at  the  close  of  the 
present  term,  in  February  next. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  laying  such  large  and  liberal  plans 
for  a  normal  school.  This  shows  a  wise  policy  on  the  pvrt  of  the 
State.  They  could  do  nothing  that  will  so  surely  enhance  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  State, — it  is  beginning  at  the  right  point. 
All  moneys  appropriated  for  schools  to  be  taught  by  poorly  qualified 
teachers,  is  expended  at  a  great  loss. 

£.  A.  SHELDON  Sup't  Oswego,  New  York. 


SOCIAL  TALKS  WITH  TEAOHI 

■ed  where  dreunutAQce  reqtiirei  c_  .,.._ 

I  to  itud;  gysteniaticallr.    Often  read  to  them,  or  require  Ibem 

them  to  eipTPss  the  thought!  of  tha  author  in  langnage  of  thrir 

kindlj  coirectiog  nustakes  iu  thought,  and  encoura^ug  the  pu- 
ts b7  due  praise  and  coiumendation,  and  jou  will  have  airakened 
ought,  that  will  grow  and  strengthen  ai  jou  feed  and  naurish  it. 

Object  Lasaoit  on  Lbid.* 
ring  into  school  pieces  of  lead,  also  have  at  hand  small  piece*  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  school,  ask,  (holding  up  to  view  a 
:  is  this  ?    A  pitce  of  had.    Ri^t,  you  at*j  name  some  of  it« 
,  lolid.     What  U  its  color?     WMlt,  grey.  Hue.     Ii  it  brlgUr 

)  il  and  obaervei — shoving  it  to  the  class — It  is  bright  and  of  a 
shl7  cut,  but  upon  eii>OBure  to  the  air  and  as  we  usualtj  see  it. 
aisii  grey  color.  Pupil.  We  often  speak  of  things  as  being  of  a 
:ad  has  a  color  peculiar  to  itself,  and  since  it  is  eo  widely  known, 
'  of  the  expreaBioQ  "  leaden  color."  Now,  mention  some  other 
rre  I  can  readily  scratch  it  with  a  pin,  and  cut  it  with  mf  knjf^, 
J  make  anj  impression  upon  this  iron.  It  is  toft,  mfirr  Ikan 
e  of  the  Eoftest  of  the  metals.  You  also  notice  ttiat  this  thin 
.  What  can  you  say  of  it?  It  is  pliable.  If  beaten  with  a 
flatleoed.  What  word  will  enpress  this  property?  Malltat^t. 
Is  a  piece  of  glass.  How  does  lead  dlOer  ^m  glass?  We  can't 
at  is  true,  but  "can't  see  through  it"  does  not  sound  well ;  think 
express  the  idea.  It  is  opaqiu.  Right,  what  else?  Lead  leiB 
yon  seen  it  melted?  In  nuiking  builiii.  Men  wAo  lay  wafer 
'getherby  milting  the  lead.  Yes,  and  what  are  these  men  called? 
rord  means  the  same  as  melt?  Fuse.  And  lead,  because  it  can 
is  *$Xi  to  be— /iutUc.  Lead  has  another  property.  Notice  this 
I  been  in  water,  what  effect  has  the  water  had  upon  it?  ItltM 
od  lead— doe«  not  rutt. 

ike  this  piece  of  iron  with  my  hammer,  what  do  yon  hear?  A 
ow  I  will  strike  the  lead.  It  lovnde  dvXl  and  heavy.  Right, 
us  metals  are  very  sonorous,  lead  is  only  slightly  so ;  a  knowl- 
id*  us  in  detecting  counterfeit  coin,  and  spurious  metal.  Now 
I  uses  of  lead.  It  is  uicd  about  houses  forteat'er  pipct  and  for 
inntys.  Why  is  lead  useful  for  these  things?  Because  it  it 
i  can  be  hammered  into  any  desired  shape.  Why  is  it  also  nse- 
P  Bteaute  it  viU  not  rust.  What  else  is  lead  used  for?  F» 
wt.  Why  is  it  iiaed  for  bullet*  rather  than  iron  ?  Iron  U  very 
irderthan  lead.  Lead  is  very  easily  melttd  and  moulded  into 
melted  v/ilh  great  dignity.  That  is  a  good  reason.  Can  you 
s  for  lead?  Fence  ^buGders  use  it  to  fatten  iron  posts  into  Oi* 
ing  in  the  melted  lead,  whith  toon  becomes  cool  and  totid  again, 
inkers  vponfish  lines  and  nets. 

und?    Lead  it  found  in  almost  every  country  of  the  toorid. 
United  Slates  it  is  very  abundant,  the  principal  locality  is  at 

d  he  ^capltnlated  from  the  black  bovd,  which  should  contain 

le  of  what  has  been  said. 

Leid.— Heavy,  solid,  bluish-grey,  or  leaden  color,  soft,  pliable, 

fusible,  does  not  rust,  is  not  sonorous. 

—In  houses — teaiir-pipee,  sheathing,  ^c. 

uUcfj,  thot. 

ming  iron  posts. 

otet—tinkert.  £.  S.  G.  8. 

piistad  In  ItsUo*. 
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instruction  and  recitation  and  completes  the  entiro  story  of  a  colony,  campaign,  ftc, 
rather  than  follow  the  chronological  order  of  events.  He  illustrated  his  methoa  of 
conducting  recitation  hy  a  number  of  his  pupils,  who  exhibited  the  results  of  most 
admirable  training,  and  won  the  hearty  applause  of  the  audience.  His  exercise  was 
Closed  by  the  recitation  of  ''  The  Black  Regiment,"  (Geo.  H.  Baker,)  by  Master 
Willie  Weeden,  whose  spirited  rendering  of  the  piece  was  received  with  rounds  of 
applause. 

The  exercises  were  then  varied  by  the  singing  of  200  pupils  from  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Carter,  Esq,  This  feature  of  the 
programme  evidently  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  audience. 

The  singing  was  followed  by  recitations  from  Miss  Le  Row,  of  Boston.  '*  The 
Bells,"  by  Poe,  and  "  Roger  and  I,"  by  Trowbridge,  were  the  pieces  selected,  and 
were  received  with  deserved  applause. 

Miss  Rebecca  Jones,  of  the  Worcester  Training  School,  read  a  paper  on  *'  Teach- 
ing Primary  Geography,"  by  means  of  object  lessons,  beginning  with  the  visible 
objects  of  the  school  room  and  vicinity,  and  proceeding  Arom  this  outward  to  regions 
they  have  not  seen.  She  illustrated  her  method  on  the  following  day,  by  giving  a 
lesson  to  a  class  of  children.  Her  exercise  was  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
one. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  closed  by  a  very  spirited  address  by  Rev.  B. 
G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticttt,  on  topics  suggested  by  the  day's  proceedings. 

FRIDAY  EVENING   SESSION. 

Those  who  came  very  early  to  the  evening  session  obtained  admission,  but  it  was 
estimated  that  2,000  were  unable  to.gain  admittance. 

The  exercises  were  introduced  by  music  furnished  by  the  Pawtucket  Choral 
Union  and  the  Choir  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  under  the  direction  of  G.  W. 
Hazelwood,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bradley,  pianist. 

At  intervals  during  the  evening  they  performed  a  very  attractive  programme  of 
pieces,  which  were  recieved  with  demonstrations  of  dcflight  by  many  auditors  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  first-class  music. 

The  President  introduced  His  Excellency  Governor  Padelford,  who  gave  a  brief 
address,  closing  in  the  following  words : 

**  I  welcome  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  this  city,  to  this  hall,  and  to  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  occasion.  I  hope  that  all  your  deliberations  and  discussions  will 
prove  conducive  to  the  objects  in  view,  and  that  by  elevating  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation and  exciting  a  renewed  interest  for  its  difilision,  a  fresh  impulse  will  be  given 
to  the  cause  throughout  the  State.  In  this  series  of  meetings  you  have  iny  best 
wishes  for  their  success,  and  I  trust  that  the  occasion  will  leave  many  pleasant 
reminiscences. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Clarke  was  next  introduced,  and  added  his  welcome  to  that  of 
the  Governor.  He  regarded  this  overflowing  audience  as  a  good  omen  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  State.  It  was  too  late  to  ask  whether  our  school  system  should 
be  abandoned.  Its  benefits  are  settled  beyond  question.  The  questions  now  to  be 
asked  are,  '<  How  can  the  system  be  improved?  How  can  we  reap  greater  success? 
How  can  the  money  appropriated  secure  its  best  results  ?  " 

The  school  system  of  Providence  he  xegarded  as  not  excelled  in  the   United 
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e  on  band  to  be  $91  86.    Thii  report  w 

rOTideoce,  reported  for  the  comiDittee  on  nomina- 
t  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  tame  being  (obsequentl; 

*dB,  But  Greenirich. 

tester,  Providence;  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Barring- 
[.  B.  Chapin,  Merrick  Lyon,  Rev.  J.  C.  Stockbridge, 
,  M.  Stone,  A.  A.  Oamwell,  T.B.  Stockwell, Prori- 
H.  Tefft,  Kingston  1  D.  W.  Hoyt,  Providence;  E. 
issell,  FroTideDce;  W.E.  Tolman,  Pavtacket;  J. 
Cluke,  Newport;  Samuel  Austin,  Providence;  B. 

'arker,  John^loD. 

right  K.  Adams,  Centreville. 

ovidence. 

Sutler,  ProTideuce;  Thomst  Davis,  Pawtucket;  J. 

avidence;A.  C.  Robbias,  Slatersville ;  J.  R.  Daven- 
I,  Natick;  H.  W.  Clarke,  Newport;  F.  Q.  Morlej, 
;  L.  C.  Greene,  Wyoming. 

omnittee  on  Tesolulions,  made  a  lomewhat  lengthy 
who  had  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  profit  or 
]  that  the  time  bad  come  for  establishing  a  Board  of 

reference  to  a  State  Normal  School,  wat  adopted 

lent  of  a  Normal  and  Training  School  in  the  ci^  of 
present  and  argent  necessity  in  the  cause  of  public 
lable  to  the  best  interests  and  highpRt  improvement 
mestly  hope  that  our  legislators  will,  without  unni- 
iBures  for  tiia  permanent  ciitence  and  lucceMful 
in  the  pulsating  centre  of  our  State. 
ted  attributing  the  evident  increase  in  intelligent 
mainly  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  public 
cational  topics,  and  thanking  the  General  Assembly 
lopular  gatherings,  and  also  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  for 
labors  to  make  them  interestiag  and  profllablo. 
of  Elm  Street  Grammar  School,  then  read  aninter- 
:  teaching  geography,  particularly  in  the  department 
'  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  of  bis  pupils,  who 
gulation  method,  with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy, 
were  of  great  pracUcal  value. 

e  audience  at  will  for  half  an  hour,  now  ill  tears  at 
d  the  "  Death  of  Little  Joe,"  now  in  roars  of  laugh- 
liitiouB  flights  of  "  Darius  Greene." 
thanks  from  Commissioner  Bicknell,  for  the  encoor- 
he  Inttitnte  had  given,  for  pressing  on  in  the  great 
assembly  closed  their  sessions  by  singing  the  Doi- 
ounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  3.  C.  Swckbridge,  of  this  ci^ 
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COVENTRY. 

The  second  meetiDg  of  the  Coyentry  Teachers'  Association,  was  held  at  CoTen- 
tiy  Centre,  February  12th,  1870.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  town  were  present, 
and  some  fh>Di  other  towns.  Mach  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teachers,  and 
also  by  the  citizens  of  the  district.  Tha  business  of  the  place  was  generally  sus- 
pended, and  the  kind-hearted  citizens  of  the  place  were  ready  to  Welcome  the 
teachers  to  their  houses,  and  took  pleasure  in  so  doing.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  hall  owned  by  the  Peckham  Manufacturing  Co.  Exercises  commenced  at 
nine  o'clock  a.  h.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Bowen  Reynolds ;  after  which  was 
nmsic  by  the  choir.     Mr.  Reynolds  was  chosen  president  of  tlie  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Parker  gave  a  lecture  on  Analsys  of  the  English  Language. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cruff  gave  an  exercise  in  Geography. 

J.  T.  Gorton  an  exercise  in  Class  Reading. 

Miss  Clara  Lincoln  and  pupils  gave  a  very  interesting  exercise  in  Calesthenics. 

Question  for  discussion.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  our  schools  ?  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Tillinghast  and  others  approved  of  town  superintendents.  Mr.  Mcll wraith 
and  others  approved  of  frequent  visits  from  parents  and  guardians. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  returning  thanks  to  the  Peckham  Manufac- 
turing Company,  to  the  Choir,  to  Misses  Lincoln  and  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Gorton, 
and  to  the  citizens  for  hospitalities. 


LETTER  FROM  PROF.  F.  8.  JEWELL. 

Greknbush,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  On  looking  back  to  my  late  brief  visit  to  Rhode  Island. 
I  find  only  one  drawback  to  its  pleasure,  viz.,  its  brevity.  As  on  mj  former  visit, 
I  experienced  the  most  genial  hospitality.  I  have  been  frequently  told  that  New 
Englanders  are  more  cordial  than  New  Yorkers.  My  experience  fully  sustains  the 
assertion.  The  reception  I  recently  met  with  in  those  delightful  homes  at  Lonsdale, 
Ashton,  and  Woonsocket,  was  never  surpassed  by  any  met  with  in  that  boasted  l^and 
of  hospitality,  the  South. 

Aside  from  personal  considerations,  my  participation  in  your  institute  efforts  leave 
me  only  agreeable  reeoUedions.  Only  the  power  to  have  more  effectively  supple- 
mented the  efforts  of  Rhode  Isiand  educators,  could  make  them  more  so.  I  hope 
yoar  efforts  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  your  school  system 
will  be  successful.  Your  hope  is  in  the  people ;  scholars  and  teachers  can  do  little 
good  save  as  they  stir  up  the  people.  I  wish  you  had  larger  facilities  for  carrying  the 
gospel  of  better  schools  Into  all  your  school  districts.  The  people  tend,  it  is  true,  to 
quithy.  But  it  is,  in  good  part,  due  to  lack  of.  knowledge.  Show  them  in  a  practi- 
cal way,  the  practical  wants  of  their  school  system,  and  they  will  arouse  and  second 
yoar  efforts. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  already  reached  minds  of  intelligence,  liberality, 
and  spirit  enough  to  give  you  ere  long  a  Normal  School.  It  is  needed.  It  can  not 
do  everything;  but,  as  a  professional  centre  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  it  will  tend 
to  create  a  higher  professional  standard  and  spirit.  As  the  head  of  your  public 
school  system,  it  would  form  a  centre  of  influence  reacting  on  the  people.  Rightlv 
organized,  it  could  not  but  prove  a  redeeming  agency.  As  such  an  agency,  it 
voaid  reflect  steady  and  enduring  credit  on  your  State.  I  hope  those  gentlemen, 
members  of  yoar  legislature,  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  meet,  have  marked  down  the 
effecting  of  some  such  greaX  object  as  their  memorial  effort. 

He  who  will  inaugurate  and  carry  through,  the  legislation  needed  to  re-conatmct 
yoar  educational  system,  will  erect  himself  a  better  memorial  than  Peabody  moniH 
ments  or  VanderbUt  bronzes. 

Yours  truly,  Frrd'k  S.  Jewell. 
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BOOK  KOTJGEH. 

Rhetobic  :  — A  Text-Book,  dbsionbd  for  use  in  Schools  akd  Collboss,  avd 
FOB  PRIVATE  8Tui>T.  By  Rev.  £.  O.  Haven  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  North- 
wesl^rn  University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  late  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1869. 

This  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  treating,  respectively,  of  Words  and  the 
Material  of  Expression,  Figures  of  Speech  and  Thought,  Composition  and  Style, 
Invention,  and  Elocution.  The  whole  covers  881  pages,  of  good  sized  type,  well 
leaded. 

The  matter  is  naturally  and  judiciously  arranged,  and  this  new  claimant  for  pub- 
lic favor  seems  destined  to  become  oqe  of  the  most  popular  text  books  upon  this 
subject  for  our  High  Schools.  We  are  specially  pleased  with  some  portions  of  the 
first  part,  upon  words  and  expressions.  Good  examples  abound  in  tlie  book,  and  it 
has,  throughout,  that  practical  character,  which  only  one  who  is  himself  engaged  in 
teaching  would  be  likely  to  give  it.  The  illustrations  "  have  been  drawn  from 
modem  as  well  as  ancient  writers,  American  as  well  as  foreign."  It  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Haven  has  selected  his  own  examples,  from  the  authors  of  the  present  age,  with- 
out depending  entirely  upon  other  writers  of  text-books,  or  confining  himself  to  the 
classic  authors  of  preceding  centuries.  Bancroft,  Alexander,  Agassiz,  Choate,  Hol- 
land, Emerson,  Froude,  Frescotjt,  Greeley,  Carlyle,  Busbnell,  Webster,  Longfellow, 
Macaulay,  Tyndall,  Beecher,  Fessenden,  Hitchcock,  Bellows,  Phillips,  Everett, 
Bryant,  anil  Holmes  speak  through  these  pages,  as  well  as  Quintilian,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Johnson,  Milton,  Fox,  Young,  Hooker,  Swift,  Pope,  Byron,  Curran,  Wash- 
ington, and  Franklin. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  not  always  as  correct  as  we  could  wish,  and  there  are 
some  inaccuracies  which  we  hope  to  see  corrected  in  future  editions.  Such  expres- 
sions as  the  following  ought  not  to  be  found  in  a  text-book  upon  Rhetoric :  — 
'^Transgress  elocution  and  even  grammar,"  *'  as  the  boundaries  and  the  minuteness 
of  their  investigations  enlarge,"  *'in  personating  a  character  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  a  preceding  age,"  etc. 

• 

Thb  German  Echo,  a  Guide  to  German  Conversation ;  or.  Dialogues  on  Ordi- 
nary and  Familiar  Subjects.  With  an  adequate  vocabulary.  Edited  for  the  use 
of  American  students  by  James  H.  Worman,  A.  M.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
Tork  and  Chicago,  1869. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Worman  reprints,  with  alterations,  Ludwig  Wolfram's 
**Berlincr  JSeho"  a  book  well  known  to  frequenters  of  the  foreign  bookstores  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Of  this  "  German  Echo,"  and  of  the  other  **  Echoes"  of 
the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  we  had  formed,  on  slight  examination,  a  favorable 
opinion.  We  therefore  applaud  Mr.  Worman's  resolution  to  reprint  the  Goilnaa 
work  instead  of  venturing  on  an  original  production. 

Why  Mr.  Worman  did  not  reprint  exactly  the  (German  original,  we  wish  he  had 

more  fully  explained.    Without  explanation  his  alterations  look  whimsical.     Such 

as  they  are,  they  constitute  the  ''  editing"  by  which  the  book  is  claimed  to  be  fitted 

*'for  the  use  of  American  students."    Such  editorial  work  is  cheap  and  common 

enough  among  American  book-makers ,  who,  knowing  the  German  language^  are 
able  to  work  the  mine  of  German  Educational  Literature  with  the  happy  result  t^ 
achieving  with  ease  the  reputation  of  authorship. 

Did  we  desire  to  introduce  the  **  German  Echo"  into  our  school,  our  inquiiy 
would  be  whether  the  foreign  importers  or  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  would  famish 
the  book  at  the  lower  price.  s.  t. 
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« 

Thi  Fixst  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  JEiteid,  with  Bzplanatory  Notes,  a  Lexicon, 
and  Map;  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor's  Questions 
on  Virgil,  and  a  Metrical  Index.  Illustrated  with  nnmerons  Engravings,  and  a 
Fac-Siniilc  page  of  one  of  the  oldest  existing  Manuscripts  of  the  Latin  text.  B7 
Edward  Searing,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Milton  College,  Wisconsin.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1869. 

Heither  the  amount  nor  the  kind  of  scholarship  requisite  to  the  production  of 
iQch  books  as  this  can  be  called  rare  among  American  classical  teachers.  To 
possess  and  to  be  able  to  read  the  works  of  a  few  foreign  commentators  on  an 
sndent  classic ;  to  have  formed  or  accepted  opinions  on  disputed  points ;  to  have 
ittained  a  masteiy  of  the  grammatical  difficulties,  and  to  have  learned  neat  ways  oi 
translating  idiomatic  passages ;  such  are  the  common  qualifications  for  appearing  as 
editor  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author :  but  such  are  also  the  qualifications  for  becoming 
only  an  average  teacher.  But  the  grand  justification  for  asking  the  world  to  con- 
rider  one's  thoughts  on  a  classic  is  that  one  claims  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  that 
classic  in  a  special  manner,  and  to  have  presented  the  text  and  the  helps  towards 
eigoTing  and  understanding  it  in  a  new  light,  with  unusual  piquancy,  or  with  happier 
renderings  into  our  own  tongue. 

Passing  in  review  Prof.  Searing's  Virgil,  we  do  not  see  signs  of  this  special 
fitness  for  the  work  of  editing,  without  which  the  book  becomes  one  of  the  many 
editions  of  Virgil  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  without  hypercridcism.  The 
pnblishers  have  made  the  work  very  attractive  with  neat  type,  tinted  paper,  pret^ 
pBctures,  and  map.  That  the  notes  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  itself  a 
■mall  matter,  will  cause  a  differenqe  of  opinion  among  teachers  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book.  We  should  like  for  once  to  try  our  ideal  method  of  reading  Virgil; 
onr  class  to  be  surrounded  witli  every  possible  help  in  works  of  reference ;  having 
a  text  unencumbered  with  a  single  note,  but  accompanied  constantly  by  Conington's 
translation;  and  our  duty  and  delight  to  be  to  guide  our  pupils  among  the  sources  of 
knovledge,  and  to  n^ke  sure  that  the  growth  of  that  translation  out  of  the  original 
never  fiiiled  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended. 

a.  T. 
:o: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Inducements  for  Clubbing, 
vhich  we  offer  them  on  one  of  our  advertising  pages. 

We  are  glad  to  he  able  to  announce  that  our  school  committee  in  this  city  hare 
voted  to  introduce  Bartholomew's  Drawing-Books  into  our  Grammar  Scho|^ls.  We 
ihsn  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  result  of  this  step,  for  we 
expect  great  things. 

Our  exchanges  must  pardon  us  for  passing  them  by  this  month,  owing  to  a  press 
of  matter  in  our  Home  Department,  occasioned  hy  the  reports  of  the  School  Officers' 
Convention  and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction. 

To  all  teachers  and  school  offlpers  desirous  of  informing  themselves  with  reference 
to  the  character  or  value  of  school  books,  or  school  material  of  any  kind,  we  com* 
Bend  our  advertising  pages.  They  will  prove  any  but  the  driest  reading,  and  will 
give  one  a  fSair  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  diffisrent  candidates  for 
poblic  &vor. 
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WBITTEN   EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONa 

[Communications  for  this  Department  may  be  addressed  to  A.  J.  Manchsstbb,  Proridence,  B.  I.] 


TJie  matter  prepared /or  thie  number  it  neeettarily  delayed  otu  month, 
A  QUESTION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

At  the  State  Teacher'8  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Nashua  last  week,  Professor 

Quimby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  lectured  upon  Arithmetic,  and  in  the  course  of  his 

remarks  he  gave  out  the  ibllowing  example  for  the  teachers  to  work  out : 

A  liquor  agent  of  a  certain  town  held  the  office  one  year  and  gave  the  following 
statement  of  his  accounts : 

Amount  of  cash  receired  at  the  beginning  of  the  year $32  IT 

Amount  of  liquor  received  at  the  same  time 57  54 

Cash  received  for  ihe  sales  of  liauor  during  the  year lOS  VI 

Amount  paid  for  liquor  bought  during  the  year 58  91 

Amount  of  salary  of  agent S5  00 

Value  of  liquor  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 81  ST 

How  much  does  the  town  owe  the  agent,  if  anything,  or  how  much  does  the  agent 
owe  the  town?    What  is  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  town? 

Prof.  Quimby  said  that  this  was  the  actual  state  of  the  accounts  of  a  liquor  agent 
of  a  New  England  town,  and  that  a  law  suit  had  grown  out  of  a  dispute  upon  the 
question  as  to  which  side  was  indebted  to  the  other,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of 
indebtedness. 

A  whole  day  was  giren  to  the  teachers  of  Nashua  to  cipher  out  the  true  answer. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  only  two  or  three  out  of  seventy -five  teachers  present  gare 
the  true  answer.  The  answers  of  the  rest  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  town  owing 
the  agent  $7,  to  the  agent  owing  the  town  $8. 

Although  the  question  seems  a  very  simple  one,  quite  a  number  of  our  college- 
bred  citizens,  including  several  very  astute  lawyers,  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
right  answer  after  ciphering  upon  it  several  days.  We  have  concluded  to  withhold 
the  true  answer  for  the  present,  so  as  to  give  the  young  mathematicians  among  our 
readers  a  chance  to  try  their  wits  upon  the  question. —  Union, 

9 

(1.)      SOLUTION.      (I8   IT   OOBREOT?)  (2.)    OB  THUS: 

$57  54  value  of  liquor  received  from  town.  $57  54 

59  91      **  '*      purchased  on  town's  account.        59  91 

25  00  Agent's  salary.        •  *  

117  45  cost  of  liquor. 

142  45  town's  indebtedness  for  liquor  and  salary.  102  97  amount  of  sales. 

184  34  amount  of  sales  and  liquor  on  hand.  

$14  48  less  than  cost. 

$8  11  town's  loss. 


(2. ) — Continued, 
$31  37  liquor  on  hand. 
14  48  less  than  cost  of  liquor. 


$16  89  gain  on  liquor. 

$25  00  salary. 
16  89  gain  on  liquor. 


(8.) 
$32  17  cash  received. 
67  64  liquor     " 
16  89  gain  on  liquor. 


$8  11  town's  loss. 


106  60  Agent  owes  the  town. 

56  37  town  owes  Agent,  (salary  and  liquor 

on  hand.) 

$50  23  Agent  owes  town  cash. 


[Will  tht  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  send  ns  their  methods  of  solution  ?— Ei^.] 
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•     THOMAS  ALEXANDER  TEPFT.*— No.  2. 

THE  MONETABIAN. 

While  Mr.  Tefil  was  in  Europe,  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  of  a  universal  currency.  Although  he  died  before  his 
plans  were  realized,  the  thought  and  labor  whieh  he  gave  to  the 
subject  were  not  without  rich  results  to  the  world. 

This  obscure  country  school  boy,  this  Yankee  schoolmaster,  this. 
Bhode  Island  architect,  this  stranger  in  Europe,  conceived,  thought 
out,  perfected  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  wise  men  of  Eu- 
rope a  plan  for  unifying  the  various  moneys  of  the  civilized  countries, 
and  of  establishing  a  unit  of  value  whieh  should  be  universal. 

His  system  so  commended  itself  to  the  leading  minds  of  Europe 
that  he  was  received  everywhere  with  marks  of  high  favor. 

He  made  his  plans  extensively  known  by  personal  conversation, 
correspondence  and  printing. 

He  printed  a  pamphlet  in  London,  comprismg  a  full  statement  of 
Mb  theory,  which  was  extensively  circulated. 

y%e  London  Timesj  The  London  Engineer^  The  Joumcd  of 
the  Society  of  Arts ^  and  other  publications,  spread  the  most  import- 

^Tm  Abchttect  aud  Mokstabiah;  A  brief  memoir  of  Thomas  Alexander 
Tcfll,  including  hia  labors  in  Europe  to  establislT  a  UnlTersal  Currency. 
Bj  Edwin  Martin  Stone.    Proridence :  Sidney  S.  Kider  it  Brother,  1869. 
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ant  points  of  his  plan  before  their  readers »  and  the  subject  began  to 
receive  universal  attention. 

It  was  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Brussels ;  in  Bel- 
gium, the  leading  journals  printed  it  entire.  It  received  the  highest 
encomiums  from  the  leading  business  men,  bankers  and  publicists  in 
the  world. 

HE  READS  A  PAFEB  IN  LIYERFOOL. 

^He  accepted  an  invitation  to  read  his  paper  on  that  subject  before 
the  Institute  of  Social  Science.  To  a  young  man  such  an  invi- 
tation was  no  ordinary  compliment.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Brougham  presiding.  The  important  character  of  the 
meeting  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjects  brought  before  it  at  that 
time.  Besides  the  paper  of  Mr.  Tefit,  papers  were  read  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  • 

"  W.  Brovm^  M.  P. — On  the  Disadvantages  of  the  Ordinary 
System  of  Money  in  Education. 

^'8.  Browne. — ^An  Account  of  the  Plan,  Object  and  Progress  of 
the  International  Association. 

^Rev.  Alfred  J^arrett* — The  Advantages  of  the  Metrical  System 
in  its  Educational  Aspects. 

^^  James  YateSy  F.  i?.  8* — ^The  Bequisites  for  a  good  Sybtem  of 
Decimal  Coinage. 

^Theodore  Rathbone. — On  International  Measures. 

^Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby* — ^Proposed  Plan  of  Decimal  Coinage. 

'^Mr.  Tefii's  paper  commanded  marked  attention,  and  was  printed 
entire  in  the  London  Daily  News.  It  was  a  complete  triumph  and 
placed  hinii  from  that  time  forth  in  the  front  rank  of  monetary  recon- 
structionists.  ^  Your  success  pleaBcs  me,'  writes  a  member  of  the 
American  Legation  in  London.  ^  I  congratulate  you  upon  having 
single-handed  made  so  strong  an  impression,  and  trust  you  may  yet 
accomplish  your  laudable  purpose  in  this  currency  matter.'  Writes 
the  American  Minister  at  Berlin :  ^  Your  views  have  been  read  with 
interest,  and  most  fully  approved.' " 

* 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

**  We  wish  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Science  Association,  in  Liverpool,  and  the  move- 
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ments  it  inaugnrated,  may  be  traced  the  spread  of  the  ideas  there  un- 
folded until  they  arrested  the  attention  of  the  leading  Governments  of 
the  dyilized  world  and  issued  in  an  International  Conference  held  in 
Paris  during  the  Universal  Exposition  in  1867.  This.  Conference 
was  convened  upon  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had 
for  many  years  cherished  '  the  idea  of  unification  of  the  money  sys- 
tems,' of  all  nations.  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland  had 
already  by  convention  entered  into  a  mutual  *  monetary  union,'  and 
the  Emperor  thought  the  time  had  *  arrived  for  following  out  the  pro- 
ject' to  a  universal  result.  The  Conference  opened  June  17th,  and 
continued  until  July  6th,  during  which  time  it  held  eight  sittings. 
Nineteen  nations  were  represented. 

^Had  Mr.  Tefft  lived  until  the  meeting  of  this  Conference,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  t^  intimate  who,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
selected  to  represent  the  United  States.  But  one  name  could  have 
been  thought  of  or  mentioned,  and  that  the  name  of  him  who  for  more 
than  eight  years  had  ceased  from  labors  into  which  the  representatives 
of  these  nations  entered. 

** Twelve  propositions  were  presented  for  consideration,  which  were 
carefully  examined  and  harmoniously  discussed. 

"  In  looking  at .  the  subject  as  developed  by  the  Conference,  two 
focts  are  apparent : 

"1.  That  the  plan  of  unification  proposed  is,  in  nearly  every  par- 
ticolar,  the  plan  conceived,  matured  and  presented,  to  the  scientists  of 
Europe  by  Mr.  Teffl; ;  and 

'*2.  That  nowhere  in  the  proceedings  or  in  any  reports  based  upon 
them  doesJdb  name  appear.  The  man  who  originated  the  *  Ameri- 
can idea'^ST  a  gold  standardf,  and  who  bridged  over  the  difficulties 
that  for  centuries  had  stood  in  the  way  of  a  harmonized  universal 
currency,  came  not  once  in  view.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
omission.  It  would  seem  but  a  simple  dictate  of  courtesy  that 
when  an  author's  work,  the  product  of  many  years'  hard  study,  was 
to  be  taken  bodily,  or  at  least  its  essential  ideas  and  principles  appro- 
priated ev^n  though  no  international  copy-right  forbade,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  obligation  should  be  made.      Certainly  such  a  course 

f  *The  single  standard  of  gold  is  an  American  ideA"^Sherman*$  Report  to  the  CT. 
iS.  SnaU,  p.  i. 
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wat6  due  to  the  m^inory  of  Mr.  Tefit.  It  is  possible  that  the  Confer- 
ence was  not  acquainted  with  the  labors  of  the  young  Rhode  Islander, 
and  on  this  elupposition  alone  can  a  satisfactory  apology  for  so  palpa- 
ble an  injustice  be  based.  At  all  events,  it  must  seem  to  the  candid* 
reader  that  a  name  and  service  known  to  the  French  Emperor,  to 
Cavour,  Dupin,  and  to  the  principal  currency  reformers  of  Europe, 
should  have  been  known  to  the  delegates  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  if  known,  recognized. 

'  **  What  our  government  will  do,  or  what  will  be  done  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  is  still  an  unsolved  problen.*  They  may  adopt 
the  plan  now  laid  before  them,  or  they  may  reject  it  and  continue  in 
the  old  ruts  of  an  incongruous  currency.  But  whether  they  do  or 
not,  it  is  due  alike  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  to  the  University  that 
impressed  its  seal  upon  his  honorable  record,  and  to  his  native  State, 
that  thene  facts  should  pass  into  history.  Truth  demands  that  the 
name  of  Thomas  Alexander  Teffl;  should  forever  stand  upon  its  pages 
as  the  author  of  a  system  of  universal  currency  which  in  its  leading 
features  was  reproduced  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Paris  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  1867." 

HIS    DEATH. 

Mr.  Tefil  died  at  Florence,  December  12,  1859,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

*^It  was  his  request  to  be  buried  in  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  whose 
grounds  he  originally  assisted  to  survey  and  lay  out.  In  aoeordanoe 
with  that  wish  his.remains  rest  there  beneath  a  monument  constructed 
after  one  of  his  ovm  designs.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  his  monu- 
ment, and  that  of  his  Polish  friend,  Bohuszewicz,f  which  he  also 
designed,  mark  the  extremities  of  the  path  upon  which  they  stand. { 

iXx.  Stone  has  laid  the  teachera  of  our  State,  as  well  as  all  Bhode 
Islanders,  under  obligations  for  this  admirable  pfunphlet.     The  sub- 

*Sixice  this  was  written,  Spain  has  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Paris 
Conference. 

tEdward  B.  Bohuszewicz  was  bom  in  PodoUa,  in  Poland,  1813,  and  died  in 
Froridence,  September  18,  1848.  He  was  a  patriot  ezile,  a  gentleman  of  culture 
and  refinement,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

{The  monument  in  the  "  Pastor's  Best/'  at  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  was  Mr.  Tellf  ■ 
first  monumental  design. 
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ject  was  a  Bhode  Island  schoolmaster.  He  became  one  of  the  world's 
great  men.  His  contributions  to  the  press  were  not  few  nor  mean. 
His  skill  and  ability  as  an  architect  are  acknowledged  by  all.  His 
labors  in  behalf  of  il  system  of  universal  currency,  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitade  not  merely  of  his  countrymen  but  of  the  world. 

In  the  execution  of  the  task  allotted  him,  Mr.  Stone  has  succeeded 
widi  rare  tact  and  skill.  The  style  is  easy,  pleasant,  and  perspicu- 
ouB.  The  arrangement  of  material  is  skillful,  and  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  kept  up  to  the  end.  Letters  are  introduced  from  many  of 
the  first  men  of  our  tiine,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

HOW  HE  WAS  AFFBEOIATBD. 

'  Mr.  TeSi  was  sustained  and  complimented  and  his  acquaintance 
sought  by  such  men  as  Thomas  N.  Dale,  Esq. ,  of  Paris ;  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  now  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  Grant; 
George  Peabody  &  Co.,  London ;  Hon.  J.  Y.  Mason,  United  States 
Minister  t»  France;  Count  Cavour;  Count  Arrivabene,  a  confi- 
dential friend  of  Garibaldi ;  Lord  Brougham ;  Hon.  T.  S.  l^ay. 
United  States  Minister  to  Switzerland;  Richard  Cobden;  John 
Bright,  and  many  others  for  whose  names  even  we  have  not  ^pace. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Stone,  complimentary  to 
the  pamphlet,  and  always  expressing  the  highest  respect  for  the  talent 
and  character  of  Mr.  Tefft. 

To  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  England,  we 
append  the  following  letters,  the  one  from  Benjamin  Moran,  Esq.,  of 
the  American  Legation  in  Londotf,.  the  other  from  the  distinguished 
London  architect,  Owen  Jones,  Esq. 

Letter  firem  Owen  Jenes,  Esq.,  architect,  London : 

London,  9  Argyle  Place,  W.,  > 
October  8,  1869.  5 

Bkt.  £.  M.  Stone  : 

* 

Dear  Sib  : — ^I  have  been  much  interested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
memoir  of  the  late  Thomas  Alexander  Tefft,  which  you  have  been 
kind  ^ough  to  send  me. 

Mr.  Tefil  impressed  me  very  strongly  as  a  remarkable  man,  and 
as  an  artist  having  a  great  future  before  him  in  your  country ;  and  I 
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was  deeply  grieved' when  I  heard  that  his  career  had  been  closed  by 
early  death. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention, 

I  remain  faithfully  yours, 

OWEN  JONES. 

Letter  from  Hon.  Benjamin  Moran,  of  the  American  Legation, 
London :    ' 

London,  11th  October,  1§69. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Pray  accept  my  best  thanks,  for  your  letter  of  the 
24th  ult.,  and  the  memoir  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Teffi.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man for  whom  I  entertained  very  high  esteem,  both  as  a  friend  and 
an  artist.  One  of  his  designs — a  chaste  monument  to  my  wife — 
has  long  stood  in  Norwood  Cemetery,  near  London,  where  it  attracts 
much  notice  because  of  its  classic  beauty. 

He  was  a  man  of  decided  genius,  and  I  venture  nothing  in  conflict 
with  truth  when  I  say  that  had  he  been  spared  to  us,  he  would  have 
made  a  name  as  an  architect  second  to  that  of  no  AmericAi  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  that  profession. 

Assuring  you  of  my  personal  regard, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obd't  servant, 

BENJAMIN  MORAN. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  notice  of  Mr.  Tefit,  and  of  Mr.   Stone's  memoir  of  him, 

cannot  be  closed  with  more  fitting  words  than  those  in  which  Mr. 

Stone  closes  his  pamphlet : 

**  It  seemed  early  for  one  so  fiiU  of  promise  to  pass  away.  Yet 
brief  as  was  that  life,  it  was  not  without  its  compensations.  Those 
fourteen  years  of  labor  and  study,  carried  forward  with  undeviating 
enthusiasm,  were  not  lost.  They  made  an  impression  deeper  and 
broader  in  the  walks  of  Art  and  Architecture  than  even  his  personal 
friends  imagined,  and  which  perhaps  could  have  been  so  soon  known 
only  by  his  premature  decease.  It  may  be  said,  we  think,  without 
disparagement,  that  few  architects  of  riper  age  and  longer  experience 
have  contributed  more  to  the  development  of  an  d^thetic  taste  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  creations  of  his  mind  and  skill,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  this  and  other  States,  are  still  working  powers  in  this  ilirec- 
tion,  and  are  striking  evidences  of  endowments  enriched  by  studies 
abroad  that  were  preparing  him  for  the  highest  rank  and  the  surest 
success  in  his  profession.''  w.  a.  m. 
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WORDSWORTH'S   ODE  ON  INTIMATIONS  OP  IMMORTALITY  FROM 
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Wilson's  criticisms  of  Wordsworth  seem  to  me  generallj  very 
wholesome.  Thej  tend  to  work  a  corrective  influence  against  the 
liability  to  too  sentimental  a  view,  in  the  minds  of  young  people,  of 
the  poet's  way  of  writing.  The  Wordsworthian  **  zealous  disciple,'' 
described  by  Wilson,  evidently  comes  within  the  limits  described  by 
Mr.  Beecher  when  be  says,  ^  People  of  much  sentiment  are  like  foun- 
tains whose  overflow  keeps  a  disagreeable  puddle  about  them."  But 
I  cannot  think  that  Wilson  takes  a  worthy  view  of  this  poem.  With 
many  of  his  strictures  I  heartily  agree ;  but  the  matter  of  the  poem 
IB  veiy  noble  and  immeasurably  above  sarcasm. 

The  ode  does  indeed  lack  ^clearness  of  thought,"  and  in  portions, 
** felicity  of  language."  But  as  to  clearness  of  thought,  one  cannot 
weH  think  where  to  find  thought  going  so  high  in  this  direction,  and 
remainmg  so  clear.  Whether  the  poet  goes  out  of  sight  or  not 
dq)ends  on  the  nearness  to  him  which  we  maintain.  Besides,  one 
may  love  the  piquancy  of  mystically  symbolic  poetry,  and  a  little 
vagueness  in  one's  apprehension  or  presentiment  of  its  significance 
does  not  consort  ill  with  certain  habits  of  mind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  direction  of  the  poet's  flight.  Infelicity  of  language 
is  a  frequent  fault  of  this  poet ;  and  a  most  rvire  felicity  of  language 
is  his  frequent  distinction  also. 

Conspicuous  among  recent  opinions  about  Wordsworth  are  those 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Henri  Taine ;  that  of  the  former  frequently 
implied  and  casually  expressed  throughout  his  ^  Essays  in  Criticism  " 
and  his  Poems,  and  indicating  an  affectionate  study  of  the  great  poet 
by  a  man  of  preeminently  modem  culture ;  and  Taine's  occupying  its 
•proper  place  in  his  ^  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise,"  a  work  now 
the  most  recent  and  destined  to  remain  long,  we  surmise,  the  best 
history  of  our  Literature. 

'  Of  Taine  we  hope  to  have  somewhat  to  say  before  long  in  these 
pages.  No  critic  so  luminous,  so  clear,  so  analytical.  In  two  vol- 
mnes  he  describes  Italy;  and  in  no  other  book  does  that  fair  land 
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appear  so  bright,  so  green,  or  else  so  tawny,  or  its  seas  so  blue,  or  its 
people  so  full  of  character  as  in  his.  He  writes  a  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  Nowhere  else  such  bold 
characterization,  such  strong  coloring  of  prominent  traits,  such  unity 
of  in^)ression ;  and  hence  also  such  apparent  dogmatism.  He  evi- 
dently feels  sure  of  his  way.  Searching  narrowly  with  his  French 
critical  light,  he  fails  of  course  to  see  in  Wordsworth  that  which  the 
poet's  admirers  see  with  special  satisfaction.  But  his  sayings  are  full 
of  infinite  relish,  and  of  abundant  help  withal,  even  when  they  do 
not  make  for  our  own  opinions  or  express  our  whole  thought. 

Says  Taine  of  Wordsworth :  ^  In  the  perfect  calm  of  his  external 
circumstances  he  hears  himself  think ;  the  peace  is  so  great  within 
him  and  around  him  that  he  can  perceive  the  imperceptible.     Says  he, 

'  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

He  sees  a  grandeur,  a  beauty  and  instruction  in  the  little  events 
which  compose  the  plot  of  our  most  conunon-place  days.  He  needs 
not  to  be  moved  by  splendid  spectacles  and  extraordinary  actions. 
Brilliancy  and  glitter  would  shock  him ;  his  eyes  are  too  delicate, 
accustomed  to  mild  a,nd  uniform  tints.  He  is  a  twilight  poet.  A 
moral  life  in  the  midst  of  our  common  life  is  his  aim,  the  object  of 
his  preference.  His  pictures  are  emblems ;  his  plan  once  formed,  he 
suppresses  all  that  pleases  the  sense  in  order  to  speak  only  to  the 
heart.  *  *  *  All  this  is  very  well,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  reader  be  like  the  poet,  a  philosophical  moralist  pear 
excellence^  and  a  man  endowed  with  excessive  sensibility.  When  I 
shall  have  emptied  my  head  of  all  earthly  thoughts,  and  looked  at 
the  clouds  for  ten  years  to  refine  my  soul,  I  shall  love  this  poetry. 
Meanwhile  the  imperceptible  threads  with  which  Wordsworth  tries 
to  bind  together  all  sentiments  and  embrace  all  nature  break  under 
my  fingers ;  they  are  too  frail.  It  is  a  woven  spider's-web,  spun  out  * 
of  a  metaphysical  imagination,  and  which  breaks  as  soon  as  an  actual 
hand  tries  to  touch  it." 

Thus  may  one  from  Taine  himself  derive  an  impression  which  yet 
shall  not  be  Taine's. 

I  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  doubt  suggested  by  Wilson, 
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whether  the  common  feeling  of  the  mature  man  that  his  maturity 
lacka  a  glory  tliat  his  childhood  possessed,  is  a  worthy  subject  for  an 
nnpassioned  poem.  The  commonness  of  the  feeling  does  not  make 
it  vulgar,  but  gives  it  to  human  nature.  It  is  a  part  of  the  universal 
consciousness,  and  has  therefore  its  foundation  where  all  genuine 
poetry  must  rest.  But  the  poet  has  justified  his  own  choice  of  the 
subject  for  elevated  poetical  treatment.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre^xist- 
ence  of  the  soul  does  indeed  stand  out  quite  prominent  in  the  poem. 
But  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  found  there.  The  final  stanzas,  indi- 
cating the  wealth  of  contentment  that  he  finds  in  philosophic  contem- 
plation, mean  a  great  deal  that  does  not  Stiver  of  heretical  theology 
or  of  Platonism,  if  these  be  odious. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  to  enforce  the  assertion  that  this  poem 
only  hides  a  common  idea  under  a  mass  of  symbols,  it  remains,  it 
seems  to  me,  beyond  argument,  that  in  our  individual  consciousness 
we  possess  this  very  common  idea  quite  as  vaguely,  are  quite  as  far 
from  defining  it,  and  necessarily  will  express  it  quite  as  symbolically, 
as  does  the  poet.  This  is  one  prime  office  of  poetry,  to  express, 
recognizably  because  by  direct  portraiture  of  a  mental  state,  ideas, 
afiections  and  thoughts  that  sway  mankind  unconsciously.  In  a  good 
poem  we  first  become  conscious  of  ourselves ;  just  as  in  the  life  of 
Oirist,  we  may  perhaps  find  the  germ  of  our  own  religious  conscious- 
ness. I  will  not  require  the  poet  to  become  the  anatomist  of  the 
mind,  but  rather  to  be  its  photographer,  and  shall  not  expect  his  pic- 
tures to  be  unlike  the  photographs  of  the  moon,  which  are  by  no 
means  intelligible  to  the  understanding,  but  are  wonderful,  mysteri- 
ous, suggestive  and  sublime.  8.  T. 


-«#^8e>)l»- 


Slatjghter  of  the  Innocents. — ^Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  a  distin- 
Boston  surgeon,  used  to  relate  that  when  in  London,  he  wit- 
a  diflEicult  operation  upon  £he  human  eye  by  a  celebrated 
English  ocalist,  and  was  so  struck  with  die  skill  and  science  of  the 
operator  that  he  sought  a  private  interview,  and  inquired  by  what 
means  he  had  become  such  a  master  of  his  art.  ^  Sir,"  replied  the 
oealist,  **  I  spoiled  a  hatful  of  eyes  to  learn  it." 

There  are  far  too   many  children  spoiled  in  the  school-room  by 
those  who  take  no  other  means  to  learn  how  to  teach. 
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Said  Horace  Mann  : — ^  The  great  agent  for  carrying  the  benign 
work  of  reform  to  our  schools,  must  be  the  teacher  himself." 

^  It  is  due  that  this  slaughter  of  children  should  cease,  and  a 
greater  effort  be  made  to  qualify  teachers."         John  Eaton,  Jb. 


■4(.^8e>#>- 


FAULTY  ARTICULATION. 

The  ability  to  read  well  or  speak  well  is  no  mean  accomplishment, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  good  readers. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to  speak  of  reading  as  a 
whole ;  only  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  great 
and  very  common  defect  in  reading,  viz. ;  faulty  articulation. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  in  .conducting  normal  classes  to  notice 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils  fail  to  give  each  syllable  of  a 
word  its  distinct  and  appropriate  utterance. 

Not  unfrequently  do  we  hear  the  definition  ef  Elocution  read  as  fol- 
lows :  Elercution  is  the  utterance  of  words  in  readin'  or  speakin'  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  express  theu*  meanin.' 

We  also  hear  such  expressions  as  ^  vocul  orguns,"  compersition, 
implemunt,  incidunt,  instrumunt,  significunce,  differunce,  occasion* 
ully,  and  as  an  abbreviation  for  arithmetic,  'rethmetic ;  and  sometimes 
in  geography  lessons  we  hear  of  continunts,  islunds,  etc. 

I  once  heard  a  teacher  give  his  class  the  word  voilate,  (violate)  to 
spell,  and  he  severely  chided  his  pupils  for  not  being  able  to  spell  a 
word  which  has  never  yet  found  its  way  into  Webster's  Unabrid^bd 
Dictionary. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  why  is  this  so?  Is  it  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  proper  sounds  of  letters  or  to  carelessness,  or  both? 

I  think  it  may  be  due  in  some  measure  to  both  these  causes,  but 
much  more  to  carelessness. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  Greater  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  especially  those  who  have  charge  of  the  earlier  training 
of  youth ;  for  bad  habits  are  much  more  easily  formed  than  corrected. 

Also,  let  there  be  greater  care  on  the  part  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  fit  teachers  for  their  work,  and  on  the  part  of  School  C!om>- 
mittees.  B. 

NOBTH  SCITUATB,  R.  I. 
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UNDER  THE  LEAVES. 


BT  J.  B.  a. 


Trailing  Arbutus,  creeping  so  low, 
Over  its  ankles,  deep  in  the  snow. 
Creeping  round  hedges  where  the  sun  shines, 
Gems  of  the  garland,  queen  of  the  vines ; 
Sleet  on  its  tendrils,  snow  on  its  crest, 
Sending  out  fragrance  from  its  warm  breast. 
Waters  the  deepest  ever  run  still ; 
Tongues  that  are  silent,  strong  is  the  will ; 
Sweetest  of  kernels,  dry  in  the  sheaves ; 
Beautiful  flowers  bloom  in  the  leaves. 
Hid  in  the  grasses  free  from  the  sight. 
Teeming  with  blushes  coming  to  light. 

Leaves  of  the  forest  withered  and  strewn, 
Winds  of  the  Autumn  scattered  and  blown. 
Tinged  hj  the  rainbow,  crisp  in  the  snow, 
Sends  to  this  flower,  creeping  so  low ; 
Frost  for  its  shelter,  ice  for  its  bed, 
March's  winds  whistle  over  its  head. 
Let  us  learn  wisdom,  strive  to  be  just ; 
Barest  of  rubies  lie  in  the  dust. 
Let  us  tread  tenderlj  over  the  sheaves. 
Sweetest  of  flowers  under  the  leaves. 
Covered  with  grasses,  hid  from  the  sight. 
Teeming  with  blushes  coming  to  light- 
Queen  of  the  flowers,  first  in  the  spring, 
Budding  ere  blue  birds  venture  to  sing ; 
Flowers  of  autumn,  roses  of  June, 
Borrow  its  beauties,  steal  its  perfumes ; 
Lilies  of  summer,  gems  of  the  dews. 
Steal  from  its  easel  mellowest  hues. 
Let  us  be  watchful,  true  to  our  trust. 
Crush  not  the  jewel  low  in  the  dust ; 
Let  us  tread  cautiously  over  the  sheaves. 
Sweetest  of  flowers  under  the  leaves. 
Covered  with  grasses,  hid  from  the  sight. 
Teeming  with  blushes  coming  to  light* 
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LANGUAGE.— No.  2. 

BT  J.   0  GRBSKOUOH,  WB8TFISLD  FORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Oral,  in  the  order  of  nature,  precedes  written  language.  The  first 
work  of  a  child,  in  learning  a  language,  is  to  learn  to  talk. 

The  development  of  the  language  of  a  child  illustrates,  in  some 
degree,  the  several  steps  of  development  hj  which  the  difierent  lan- 
guages of  the  world  have  been  produced.  The  first  articulate  lan- 
guage of  the  child  is  monosyllabic ;  he  then  combines  monosyllables 
to  form  longer  words,  and  also  to  form  sentences ;  and  lastly  acquireR 
the  use  of  forms  of  words  produced  by  inflection.  The  languages 
now  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
developed,  seem  to  have  been  first  monosyllabic,  then  agglutinated, 
and  lastly  inflected.  All  have  not  passed  through  these  several  stages 
of  development,  hence  the  languages  of  the  world  are  divisible  into 
classes  determined  by  the  degree  of  development.  The  Shemetic  or 
monosyllabic  group  includes  the  languages  of  China  and  south-east- 
em  Asia,  excepting  the  Tartar  dialects ;  the  Turanian,  or  aggluti- 
nated includes  the  languages  of  the  Tartar  race  of  Asia  and  of  the 
North  American  Indians ;  while  the  Aryan  or  inflected  languages, 
forming  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  grand  divisions,  are 
spoken  in  Europe  and  in  southern  and  western  Asia. 

The  development  of  the  speech  of  the  child  of  the  Chinaman  is, 
then,  completed  in  the  monosyllabic  stage,  that  of  the  child  of  the 
Tartar  is  matured  in  the  stage  of  agglutination,  while  the  child  of  the 
European  passes  rapidly  on  from  the  first  into  the  third, — ^the  inflect- 
ed stage  of  development.  The  several  steps  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment which  we  have  noticed  may  not  to  the  casual  observer  of  the 
European  child  seem  separable,  yet  they  are  logically  separable,  and 
clearly  evident  to  the  critical  observer. 

In  our  endeavors  to  develop  the  language  of  the  child,  nature 
should  be  our  guide,  and  she  points  to  word-making  as  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  though  she  indicates  that  sentence-making  blends  with 
this,  and  also  the  moulding  of  words  into  inflectional  forms.  The 
teaching  of  words,  is,  then,  among  the  earliest  duties  of  the  teacher, 
and  closely  related  to  this  duty  is  the  sentential  combination  and  the 
consequent  inflection  of  words.  In  our  next  we  hope  to  indicate  how 
the  first  lessons  should  be.  given. 
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SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.— No.  2. 


What  then  are  some  of  the  disciplinary  agencies  to  be  recom^ 
mended? 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  lay  down  a  series  of  fixed  rules,  by  which 
all  teachers  must  be  got emed  in  the  management  of  their  schools. 
No  one  is  safe  who  attempts  to  treat  every  case  by  a  specific  rule. 
Yet,  every  act  of  discipline  is  subject  to  fixed  principles,  which 
underlie  and  regulate  the  circumstance  attending  it.  And  the  judid- 
008  teacher  Will  adhere  to  the  principle  while  he  varies  the  means  and 
appliances  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

First,  a  thorough  organization  and  cloMificaiion  are  necessary.^ 

I  have  seen  the  school  so  perfectly  systematized ;  all  its  arrange- 
ments BO  complete,  and  its  departments  so  perfectly  adjusted,  that 
the  working  of  its  machinery  not  oidy  produced  no  friction,  but  cre- 
ated order,  interest  and  zeal,  such  as  secured  the  desired  object.  I 
have  seen  these  arrangements  so  perfect  as  not  only  to  prevent  gene- 
ral disorder,  but  to  punish  wrong,  without  the  agency  of  the  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  \  have  often  witnessed  the  utter  failure  of 
apparently  competent  teachers,  for  the  want  of  system  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  classification  of  their  school. 

In  the  organization,  regard  must  be  had  to  stating  the  pupils. 
They  should  be  so  arranged  in  the  school-room,  that  they  will  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  a  visitor,  system  and  uniformity,  should  be  so 
seated  that  they  will  not  disdurb  each  other,  in  the  necessary  move^ 
ments  of  the  day.  The  rogues,  if  possible,  should  be  separated,  and 
every  temptation  to  idleness  and  mischief  removed. 

2.-  The  teacher  should  provide  for  irregularities.  They  must 
occur  in  every  school,  and  hence,  should  be  reduced  to  system,  and 
made  disciplinary. 

Becesses  should  be  at  regular  intervals,  when  one  division  of  the 
school,  male  or  female,  may  be  excused  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  to 
take  the  open  air,  and  then,  the  other  division  in  its  turn.  The  time 
of  recess  in  the  school-room,  may  be  spent  by  the  teacher  in  attend- 
ing to  individual  wants,  and  rendering  individual  assistance. 

It  is  a  suitable  time  ako  for  the  practice  of  school  gynmastics. 
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which  will,  ere  long,  be  required  in  all  our  schools,  both  for  recre- 
ation and  development. 

Again,  there  should  be  an  occasional  recess  from  study,  in  which 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  pupils  may  whisper  and  ask  questions, 
or  attend  to  any  necessary  irregularities  not  allowed  in  study  hours. 

With  this  indulgence,  they  will  have  less  temptation  and  excuse 
for  the  violation  of  wholesome  laws  at  other  times,  and  will  maintain 
good  order  and  rigid  discipline. 

Every  exercise  and  movement  from  the  opening  to  the  dose  of  the 
school  should  be  systematically  arranged  and  definitely  fixed. 

In  classification,  great  pains  should  be  taken,  to  have  as  few 
classes  as  possible,  and  to  have  each  pupil  assigned  to  his  appropriate 
sphere,  where  he  will  work  easily  and  successfully  with  his  time  fully 
occupied.  • 

The  school  when  thoroughly  organized  and  classified  still  needs 
vigilant  care  and  constant  attention,  lest  its  machinery  become  dis- 
arranged and  work  mischief. 

Order  and  regularity  are  thus  secured,  and  the  disciplinary  influ- 
ence, in  this  way  brought  to  bear  upon  the  school  is  every  where  felt 
and  appreciated. 

The  second  disciplinary  agency  which  I  will  mention,  is  law, 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,'*  and  this  order  is  the  result  of  law. 
Indeed,  law  is  the  ruling  agency,  in  the  universe  of  God.  It  con- 
trols planets  and  sun  and  holds  in  subjection  the  very  particles  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Withdraw  this  controlling  of  principle  from 
the  material  world,  and  anarchy,  confrision  and  chaos  would  result. 

Law  is  also  a  necessity  in  all  organized  society.  Man  as  a  social 
being  cannot  exist  without  it.  Hence,  in  every  commimity,  and 
among  eveory  class  of  human  beings  from  barbarism  to  the  highest 
grade  of  civilization,  we  find  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  individual  men. 

So  we  have  civil  government,  family  government,  school  govern- 
ment— each  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  existence  of  human  society, 
in  their  various  relations.  And  above  all  and  over  all,  the  Supreme 
law  of  God  bears  sway. 

In  the  material  world  these  laws  are  so  definite  and  exact,  as  to 
control  the  smallest  particle  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam,  and  so  com- 
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prehenBive  as  to  embrace  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  that  roll  in 
infinite  space. 

So  human  law  must  be  definite  and  comprehensive.  And  to  be 
obeyed  it  must  be  understood  by  every  citizen,  child  and  scholar. 

In  the  government  of  the  school ,  the  regulations  necessary  to 
secure  order  and  proper  discipline,  must  not  only  be  fixed  and  uniform, 
but  fiiUy  made  known  to  every  pupil,  that  there  may  be  concert  of 
action  and  a  harmonious  working  of  all  the  machinery.  It  will  not 
do  to  trust  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  intentions  of  the  scholars,  however  much  we  may  confine  in 
them.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  each  to  be  a  law  unto  himself  and  to  act 
alone  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Every  experienced  teacher  knows 
how  utterly  impracticable  such  a  theory  is.  And  every  one  should  take 
aa  early  opportunity  to  announce  and  explain  the  principles  and  facts 
upon  which  the  school  is  to  be  governed. 

And  these  necessary  school  laws  must  be  rigid  and  rigidly  enforced. 
Says  an  experienced  teacher  in  this  connection  :  ^  A  system  of  disci- 
pline ought  to  accomplish  completely  the  object  it  aims  at.  It  should 
have  no  rules  which  have  not  been  well  considered  beforehand.  It 
should  then  admit  of  no  exceptions,  but  for  the  most  imperative  rea- 
SQns.  Let  down  the  laws  to  day,  and  the  scholars  will  leap  the  fences 
to-morrow,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  all  barriers  the  day  after.  The 
system  while  it  lasts  must  be  inflexible,  earnest,  strong,  thorough. 
It  is  much  easier  to  govern  perfectly  than  partially,  to  say  nothing 
of  die  clear  gain  in  temper  and  comfort.  If  an  evil  ought  to  be 
prevented,  let  the  master  deliberate  and  then  prevent  it.  He  can,  if 
he  win." 

Again,  the  pupil  must  be  taught  and  made  to  believe,  that  all 
school  regulations  and  laws  are  based  upon  authority — ^authority 
vested  in  the  office  of  the  teacher,  which  is  his  not  to  withhold,  but 
to  execute.  • 

This  is  the  very  germ,  and  the  only  foundation  of  good  govern- 
ment. Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  persuasion  may  never 
t^e  the  place  of  authority.  Jn  school  management,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  evil,  we  may  persuade,  invite  and  win,  fit  any  time,  when 
the  necessity  of  subordination  is 'not  questioned  by  the  pupil ;  or  after 

he  has  been  subdued  by  authority,  we  may  allure  him  by  kind  treat- 
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ment.  But  kindness  cannot  supply  the  place  of  authority.  Obedi- 
ence is  not  a  voluntary  compliance  with  a  request ,  but  a  hearty 
response  to  acknowledged  authority — an  implicit  yielding  to  a  com- 
mand. The  pupil  must  not  wait  the  dictates  of  inclination,  or  feel- 
ling,  before  he  yields,  but  promptly  obey.  Ours  is  not  a  govem- 
ment  of  persuasion,  not  of  reasons  assigned,  not  of  the  will  of  a 
majority,  but  of  the  will  of  one  master.  From. his  decision  there  may 
be  an  appeal,  but  disobedience  never.  u.  0. 

TiLDSN  SsMDiABT,  West  Lebanon,  K.  H. 


THE  JOLLY  OLD  PEDAGOGUE. 


BT  OKOROB  ABNOLD. 


*  Twas  a  jollj  old  pedagogue,  long  ago, 

Tall  and  slender,  and  saUow  and  dry ; 
His  form  was  bent,  and  his  gait  was  slow, 
His  long,  thin  hair  was  as  white  as  snow ; 

But  a  wonderful  twinkle  shone  in  his  eye, 
And  he  sang  every  night  as  he  went  to  bed, 

**  Let  us  be  happy  down  here  below ; 
The  living  should  live,  though  the  dead  be  dead," 

Said  the  joUy  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  his  scholars  the  rule  of  three, 

Writing,  and  reading,  and  history,  too ; 
He  took  the  litUe  ones  up  on  his  knee,- 
For  a  kind  old  heart  in  his  breast  had  he ; 

And  the  wants  of  the  littlest  child  he  knew. 
*<  Learn  while  you  're  young,"  he  often  said, 

**  There  is  much  to  ei\joy,  down  here  below; 
Life  for  the  living,  and  rest  for  the  dead  I " 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

With  the  stupidest  boys  he  was  kind  and  cool, 

Speaking  only  in  gentlest  tones ; 
The  rod  was  hardly  known  in  his  school, 
Whipping  to  him,  was  a  barbarous  rule. 

And  too  hard  work  for  his  poor  old  bones ; 
Beside,  it  was  painitd,  he  sometimes  said : 

«  We  should  make  life  pleasant,  down  here  below, 
The  Uving  need  charity  more  than  the  dead," 

Said  the  joUy  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 
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He  liyed  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane, 

With  roses  aad  woodbine  over  the  door : 
His  rooms  were  quiet,  and  neat,  and  plain. 
But  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign, 

And  made  him  forget  ho  was  old  and  poor ; 
« I  need  so  little,"  he  often  said ; 

**  And  mj  friends  and  relatives  here  below 
Won't  litigate  over  me  when  I  am  dead," 

Said  the  jollj  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

But  the  pleasantest  times  that  he  had  of  all. 

Were  the  sociable  hours  he  used  to  pass. 
With  his  chair  tipped  back  to  a  neighbor's  wall, 
Making  an  unceremonious  call. 

Oyer  a  pipe  and  a  friendly  glass ; 
This  was  the  finest  pleasure,  he  said. 

Of  the  many  he  tasted,  here  below ; 
'*  Who  has  no  cronies  had  better  be  dead ! " 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

Then  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  wrinkled  face 

Melted  all  over  in  sunshiny  smiles ; 
He  stirred  his  glass  with  an  old  school  grace. 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  prattled  apace. 

Till  the  house  gr?w  merry  from  cellar  to  tiles ; 
**  I  'm  a  pretty  old  man,"  he  gently  said, 

'*  I  have  liUgered  a  long  while  here  below; 
But  my  heart  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  fled  I  " 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  balmy  air. 

Every  night  when  the  sun  went  down. 
While  the  soft  wind  played  in  his  silvery  hair. 
Leaving  the  tenderest  kisses  there. 

On  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  jolly  old  crown; 
And  feeling  the  kisses,  he  smiled  and  said, 

'Twas  A  glorious  world,'down  here  below, 
**  Why  wait  for  happiness  till  we  are  dead?" 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  sat  at  his  door,  one  mid-summer  night, 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west, 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  golden  light 
Hake  his  kindly  old  face  lo6kwarm  and  bright, 

While  the  odorous  night  wind  whispered,  *<  Best! " 
Gently,  gently  he  bowed  his  head,  •    •    • 

There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  I  know; 
He  was  sure  of  happiness,  living  or  dead. 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago  I 
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LANGUAGE  A  MEASURE  OF  GROWTH. 


BT   OEOBOB   S.  BUBLBIGH. 


Language 9  in  its  broadest  signification,  is  the  power  bj  which 
thought  and  emotion  may  be  expressed,  and  is  therefore  not  confined 
to  beings  possessed  of  vocal  organs,  but  is  common  to  all  sentient 
creatures.  The  bee  and  the  ant  express  themselves  intelligibly  to 
their  kind ;  the  crows,  when  feeding,  station  sentinels  on  conspicuous 
points  to  give  the  alarm  when  danger  approaches,  and  by  some  sig- 
nal, understood  among  themselves,  they  relieve  the  sentry  at  inter- 
vals, that  all  may  share  alike  the  luxuries  and  the  duties  of  a  crow's 
precarious  life.  I  have  seen  a  large  convention  of  those  pets  of  the 
ocean,  ^  Mother  Gary's  Chickens,'*  summoned  about  me  from  unseen 
distances  in  a  few  minutes  by  .the  two  or  three  I  had  amused  myself 
in  feeding.  The  gulls,  by  a  remarkably  concise  system  of  telegraphy, 
report  the  discovery  of  rich  pickings ;  and  the  half-reasoning  dog, 
while  he  converses  in  his  own  peculiar  Latin  with  his  canine  frater- 
nity, has  a  pretty  fair  understanding  of  the  vernacular  of  his  half- 
brother,  man. 

As  we  raise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  we  gain  in  the  capability  of 
expression,  and  in  every  upward  step  in  the  development  of  thought, 
is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  faculty  of  language,  till  in  man  we 
first  reach  a  system  of  articulate  sounds,  whose  endless  modifications 
and  combinations  give  almost  unlimited  power  of  expression,  whidi 
is  further  assisted  by  a  still  more  mysterious  system  of  symbols, 
representing  articulate  sounds,  that  hold  in  eternal  silence  the  tran- 
sient vibrations  of  the  air,  with  all  their  original  significance  unimpair- 
ed. 

Familiar  as  it  has  now  become  to  us,  this  is  verily  the  crowning 
miracle  of  human  genius,  in  which  one  might  almost  say  man  began 
to  be  immortal.  The  thought  which  came  and  went  in  a  passing 
breath,  is  thus  fixed  forever  by  the  pen  of  the  writers,  and  gener- 
ation to  generation  speaks  down  all  the  ages.  What  was  before  as 
fluctuating  as  the  winds  of  heaven,  is  now  as  permanent  as  the  gran- 
ite rock,  and  the  power  which  resides  in  expression,  wherever  a  soul 
is  struggling  to  liberate  itself,  is  rendered  cumulative,  as  the  difiHi- 
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fled  lightning  of  the  atmosphere  is  gathered  in  Leyden  jars,  or  shaped 
in  clouds  to  irresistible  bolts.  Books  are,  to  the  lightning  of  the 
mind,  as  the  glass  and  tinfoil  of  the  jar  to  the  electric  eleixient  of  the 
atmosphere.  They  retain  that  subtle  flash  of  thought,  which  can  only 
give  a  momentury  brilliancy  to  spoken  language,  a  transient  effect, 
powerful  it  may  be  above  all  former  developments  of  the  soul,  but 
in  its  visible  influence  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  echoes  of  the 
living  voice. 

The  great  fact  of  being  is  soul,  without  which  all  outward  appear- 
ances were  dead  and  hollow.  Whatever  opens  a  door  into  the  secret 
chambers  of  that  mysterious  essence,  though  it  give  but  broken 
^mpses  of  the  wonderful  habitant,  is  inexpressively  precious.  He 
who  first  uttered  articulate  sounds,  intelligible  to  another  soul,  must 
have  felt  more  triumphant  than  Columbus  when  he  first  set  foot  upon 
this  western  world ;  more  joyous  than  Gama  when  he  doubled  the 
giant  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  drove  his  daring  keel  into  the  waters 
of  another  world.  By  this  simple  power  of  expression,  the  soul 
borst  the  fetters  of  its  narrow  continent  and  became  free  of  the  uni- 
verse of  thought,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Out  of  the  blank  of 
forgetfulness  and  loss,  hereby  has  humanity  doubled  its  vasty  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  into  a  nobler  world  than  imagination  can  fully 
picture,  even  now,  and  of  which  then  it  could  not  conceive. 

But  wonderful  as  that  gift  of  expression  must  ever  seem  to  the 
thoughtful  mind,  the  discovery  of  Cadmus,  if  so  you  will  name  the 
inventor  of  letters,  as  far  transcends  it,  as  the  beautiful  processes  of 
Dauguerre  transcend  the  action  of  a  simple  mirror.  The  Adam,  or 
primitive  man,  held  up  to  the  soul  this  mirror  which  we  call  language, 
and  the  thousand  flitting  thoughts  and  emotions  took  sensible  shape, 
and  were  reflected  from  man  to  man,  with  a  vividness  of  portraiture 
that  must  have  been  astonishing,  as  delightful  to  the  possessor  of  the 
newly  discovered  faculty  of  speech.  But  to  this  beautiftil  mirror  of 
the  first  speaker,  Cadmus,  or  man  progressed,  added  an  element  that 
fixed  the  image  in  unfading  daguerreotype,  so  that  now,  ancient 
tbought  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  face  of  our  neighbor  and  the  gos- 
sip of  the  street.  The  existences  of  remote  ages  are  prolonged, 
potentially,  into  this ;  and  the  unwhispered  revery  of  some  solitary 
monk  becomes  the  thunderbolt  of  a  modem  revolution.     By  that 
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marvellous  invention  the  grej  old  fathers  of  the  world  reach  down 
pale  hands  from  the  dim  centuries ,  and  grasp  us  with  a  thrilling 
touch,  lead  us  to  the  deep  wells  of  ancient  wisdom,  or  away  from  the 
wreck-strewn  beaches  of  ancient  folly,  and  set  us  on  the  high  van- 
tage ground  of  what  has  been,  to  give  us  a  grander  flight  into  the 
heavens  of  what  shall  be. 

They  who  neglect  this  gift  of  verbal  expression;  let  slip  from  their 
careless  hands  the  mightiest  engine  in  the  armory  of  the  soul,  and 
voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  vanguard  of  advancing  humanity,  to 
join  the  dark  ranks  of  savage  life,  in  a  path  that  approximates  more 
to  the  brutal  than  the  human.  Thought  pales  when  expression 
ceases.  Ideas  grow  stagnant  and  die,  like  waters  with  no  outlet.  In 
the  effort  to  get  adequate  utterance,  the  whole  soul  moves,  and  one 
thought,  in  stirring  to  find  a  word  for  itself,  arouses  another,  and  the 
whole  fluid  spirit  of  man*  is  affected,  transmuted  into  power,  like  the 
pressure  of  a  childV  hand  on  the  lever  of  the  hydraulic  ram. 

A  young  man  should  accustom  himself  to  expression,  thou^  his 
office  was  only  to  be  dumb  waiter  in  a  deaf-mute  asylum.  In  fact 
the  less  his  calling  dcfmands  speech  of  him  the  more  assidous  should 
he  be  to  cultivate  it,  for  what  he  must  do  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
neglect,  while  he  wiU  be  sadly  prone  to  omit  the  culture  not  required 
by  his  office. 

The  imprisoned  soul  was  only  liberated  by  expression,  and  he  who 
accepts  not  the  franchise  consents  to  the  fetter,  and  for  some  petty 
vanity,  or  trivial  impediment,  assumes  the  very  bondage  which  it 
was  the  pride  of  Cadmus  to  break.  The  modesty  of  those  youth 
who  refuse  to  write  and  make  to  themselves  a  habit  of  expression  is 
just  as  commendable  as  would  be  the  persistency  of  a  child  in  refusing 
to  walk  till  it  knew  how  to  walk  well.  Let  him  continue  so  to  re- 
fuse and  the  years  will  show  you  a  wretched  cripple,  whose  worthless 
limbs  are  a  life-long  rebuke  of  the  shallow  folly  that  would  not  make 
them  available,  and  a  lasting  insult  to  the  benevolence  that  vouch- 
safed him  those  noble  organs  of  locomotion. 

Let  our  timid  friends,  who  are  afraid  to  attempt  composition  and 
rhetorial  exercises,  evade  every  opportunity  to  get  their  souls  into 
words,  and  the  result  will  be  as  fatal,  to  a  more  vital  power  than  that 
of  locomotion.     Intelligence  itself  will  stagnate   at  its  source,   or 
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(Nilj  dribble  out  in  the  turbid  channels  of  petty  goseip  and  shallow 
inanities.  Mind  will  have  no  dignity,  and  thought  no  incentive ; 
sod  the  poor  withered  soul  will  graduate  into  the  next  circle  of  being 
without  the  narrowest  qualifications  for  making  a  decent  use  of  this. 
Thus  it  is  that  language  is  not  only  a  measure,  but  a  means  of 
growth.  It  revealB  how  far  the  creature  has  ascended  toward  that 
pure  intelligenoe,  of  which  all  the  uniyerse  is  an  expression ;  and  it 
puts  his  finite  being  into  line,  as  it  were  with  the  mighty  pulses  of 
that  infinite  lifis,  like  some  tiny  bay  laid  open  by  its  little  tides  to  the 
great  swing  of  the  Atlantic. 


LETTER  FROM  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Mission  Home,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  March  1,  1870. 
Editob  Schoolkasteb  : 

Dear  Sir : — Thought,  pen  and  Uncle  Sam's  post  horse  must  all 
quicken  their  sluggish  movements,  for  a  letter  to  reach  good  old 
"Rhody,'*  as  you  desire,  for  the  April  Sohoolmastbr. 

From  the  elevated  position  of  our  sunny,  airy,  rocking  ^crows- 
nest,"  we  have  been  noting  some  peculiarities  of  this  litde  world  of 
Wilmington. 

One  thing  especially  striking  to  a  Yankee,  is  the  sand.  You  New 
Englanders  know  nothing  about  sand — (pardon  me  for  hinting  that 
there  is  anything  that  you,  in  brisk  Yankeedom,  do  not  know) . 
Take  one  of  your  country  roads,  when  you  have  been  complaining 
for  a  month  or  so  of  the  dry  weather,  pile  up  all  the  sand  of  five 
miles  on  one,  give  it  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge,  increase  its  weight 
till  it  rolls  off  the  cart  wheels  in  regular  curved  sheets,  and  you  have 
a  faint  conception  of  the  sand  of  Wilmington.  Pedestrians  would 
make  sorry  work  of  a  long  trip  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  were  it  not 
for  the  pavemen.ts  recently  made, — not  Nicholson  or  Concrete — ^but 
shaving  and  sawdust  pavements — varieties  I've  not  seen  elsewhere. 
I  think  I  shall  net  infringe  on  any  one's  patent,  if  I  tell  you  how  they 
are  constructed.  They  are  easily  made,  provided  you  have  plenty  of 
material.  The  shavings  are  brought  in  carts  just  as  they  are  gath- 
ered up  from  the  mill,  and  scattered  pretty  deep  over  the  sand. 
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When  first  put  down,  walking  over  them  is  much  like  jumping,  aa 
we  used  in  our  childhood  playd,  from  one  shaving's  basket  to  another, 
but  after  the  little  children  have  picked  out  all  the  kindling  wood, 
they  make  quite  a  comfortable  road.  Sawdust  on  sand  produces  a 
very  soft  pavement,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  once. 

Pigs  roam  the  streets  all  unconcerned.  Just  now,  as  I  peep  out 
from  my  nest,  I  see  one  trying  to  uproot  a  portion  of  our  pavement. 
One  special  variety  there  is  here,  a  kind  of  long-nosed  pig,  vrith 
overhanging  ears  and  fleet  feet,  giving  to  running  races.  We  call 
them,  though  perhaps  the  name  may  not  be  known  outside  the  Mis- 
sion Home,  North  Carolina  Gazelles.  A  northern  gentleman  not 
long  since,  wished  to  try  their  speed.  He  overtook  one  on  a  lonely 
road,  put  his  horse  into  a  trot,  and  the  pig  commenced  to  run.  For 
a  mile  or  two,  they  went  side  by  side,  but,  in  the  end,  the  pig  beat. 

Would  one  get  an  idea  of  pioneer  life,  or  styles,  in  ^Mathusalem 
times,"  he  should  see  the  **kearts  "  as  they  come  into  market  on  Sat- 
urday, variously  loaded  with  sweet  potatoes,  collards,  coops  of  chick- 
ens, bags  of  peanuts  and  bundles  oflightwood. 

The  beasts  of  burden  are  horses,  mules,  oxen  and  cows  or  "critters,'* 
to  use  the  provincial  term.  The  carts  are  various,  many  of  them  of 
home  manufacture ;  sometimes  with  seats,  sometimes  without ;  some-^ 
times  with  floors,  sometimes  with  poles  stretched  from  side  to  side. 
One  picture  I'd  like  to  sketch  for  you.  An  old  ox,  rough-looking 
and  grimly  yellow,  hitched  to  a  two-wheel  cart,  evidently  new,  for 
the  thills  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  recently  taken  from  the  for- 
est— ^the  bottom  consisting  of  rough  sticks  with  rather  wide  apertures 
between  them.  On  these  sticks,  sits,  in  Turkish  fashion,  (or  as  near 
that  as  he  well  can  under  the  circumstances,)  a  long,  spare,  poor, 
white,  holding  a  rope,  which,  being  hitched  to  one  horn  of  the  ox, 
serves  as  reins — a  dingy  white  handkerchief  tied  over  his  head,  ftx)m 
under  which,  his  unkempt  locks  are  straying  in  wilful,  playfulness, 
the  only  thing  about  him  that  shows  signs  of  life — ^the  enevitable  pipe 
resting  upon  his  lips,  as  if  it  had  been  thus  poised  for  centuries, 
while  tobacco  juice  rolls  down  his  beard.  His  face  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  supreme  contentment,  if  by  contehtment  we  mean 
no  aspiration  for  anything  higher,  and  a  most  listless  indifference  to 
himself  and  every  one  else. 
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To  you  who  are  fond  of  antiquities,  one  of  the  special  objects  of 
interest  would  be  a  little  unpainted  house  not  many  blocks  from  here, 
just  ready  to  fall  from  the  mere  weight  of  years  upon  it.  It  has 
withstood  the  winds  and  storms  till  its  roof  is  all  covered  with  moss. 
Stooping  to  enter  this  low-roofed  dwelling,  you  would  find  within  an 
old  colored  woman  claiming  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  She 
would  tell  you  that  she  was  brought  in  a  ship  from  Guinea,  when 
Wilmington  was  a  mere  wilderness,  that  she  carried  the  bricks  for 
the  first  church  in  the  city,  and  that  she  attended  General  Washing- 
ton's funeral,  and  pull  ofi"  her  yellow  turban  to  show  you  her  hair, 
all  white  as  snow,  in  confirmation  of  what  she  had  been  saying. 

And  now  for  another  side  of  Wilmington,  for  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  beautiful  city.  There  are  many  fine  residences,  and  well 
kept  gardens,  hedges  and  arches  neatly  trimmed,  and  trees  cut  in 
fanciful  shapes  all  fresh  and  green.  Japonicas,  verbenas,  roses, 
pansies,  and  phlox,  have  been  blossoming  out  of  doors  all  winter. 
Magnolias,  cape  jessamine,  crape  myrtle  and  nouimous  have  made  us 
forget  many  times  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  winter.  And  now, 
jnst  coming  into  blossom  we  have  what  I  never  saw  elsewhere  a  kind 
of  flowering  moss — ^little  pearls  on  a  mossy  bed — one  of  the  sweetest 
flowers  that  I  ever  saw.  I  will  send  you  a  spray,  though  I  fear  its 
beauty  will  be  lost  before  it  reaches  you.  The  ivy  is  seen  here  in 
great  abundance,  it  covers  whole  sides  of  houses,  and  whole  trunks 
of  trees,  and  creeps  up  the  branches  even  to  the  topmast  boughs. 
The  mistletoe,  too,  gives  a  very  pfetty  eflPect  to  the  China  trees. 
Third  Street  is  beautifully  lined  with  a  double  row  of  China  trees 
and  live  oaks.  And  I  must  not  pass  by  the  live  oaks  with  only  this 
passing  notice,  for  some  of  them  are  magnificent  trees.  One  that  I 
6aw  eight  miles  from  here,  was  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
branches  were  sixty  feet  long  and  a  foot  through.  It  commenced  to 
branch  only  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  There  was  room  for  quite 
a  congregation  under  its  shade. 

We  were  out  riding  one  day,  and  suddenly  came  upon  an  avenue 
just  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  to  pass,  lined  on  both  sides  with  live 
oaks  of  kingly  shape  and  form.  Hanging  from  all  the  branches  to  the 
very  top,  was  the  most  beautiful  Spanish  moss  I  ever  saw.  The 
gray  of  the  moss  upon  the  background  of  leaves  of  as  rich  a  hue  as 
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ever  tinted  vegetation,  was  lovely  of  itself.  But  just  as  we  entered 
the  avenue,  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  burst  upon  us,  and  looking 
across  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Cape  Fear,  we  say  as  gorgeous  a  sun- 
set as  even  this  sunny  clime  affords.  The  bright  golden  tinge,  light- 
ing up  with  new  beauty  «nd  freshness  the  avenue,  before  so  enchant- 
ing, produced  a  scene  indiscribably  lovely.     But  I  must  close.  * 

Most  cordially  yours,  N.  M.  H. 
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[Anj  teacher  desiring  information  upon  any  point!  connected  with  hii  sdiool  work,  is  inrited  ts 
eorrespond  with  us.    Address  J.  M.  Sawiu,  Elm  Street  Grammar  School,  Providence,  B.  I.] 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  a  few  commnnications  this  month.    We  wish  to  make  Thi 
Schoolmaster  practtcaUyuuetalt  and  although  we  may  be  unable  to  answer  all  in- 
quiries satisfactorily,  we  hope  at  least  to  be  able  to  throw  out  a  few  useftil  hints. 

ANSWERS. 

T.  B.  No  method  is  so  sure  to  produce  desired  results  in  rapid  mental  calcnli- 
tions,  as  systematic  and  continued  practice.  Systematic  in  regard  to  time  of  giring 
exercises,  and  systematic  in  regard  to  kind  and  variety  of  exercises. 

Try  the  following  method,  which  we  have  used  with  pleasing  and  even  surprising 
results  for  a  long  time  in  our  own  schools : 

Set  apart  the  first  five  minutes  of  each  morning  session  (after  opening  exercises) 
for  '*  Mental  Exercises  in  Arithmetic." 

Commence  by  giving  orally,  simple  exercises  in  addition,  thus :  8+2,  2-^^^  5+3, 
&c.,  asking  the  questions  with  as  great  rapidity  as  the  answers  of  the  pupils  will 
admit. 

Require  the  school  to  answer,  in  concert,  or  select  rows  of  pupils,  or  divisions,  to 
answer  in  concert ;  also,  require  them  to  signify  their  readiness  to  answer  by  hand 
raising. 

Write  columns  of  figures  upon  the  board ;  at  first,  let  them  be  short  and  such  as 
will  present  simple  combinations ;  require  the  pupils  to  add  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
vice  versa,  again  and  again,  giving  the  partial  results  as  rapidly  as  one  can  point  to 
the  figures ;  do  this  till  the  combinations  are  perfectly  familiar. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  arranging  the  figures  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  a 

cross,  or  a  square,  thus : 

A  A  B 

2  8  7  4  19  6 

8  7  2  8 

4  4 

D6867279B  2      6       7 

6  7 

8  86           « 

6  629468 
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Require  the  anm  of  the  numben  from  A  to  B ;  fh>m  D  to  C;  from  A  to  D,  and  D 
to  C;  from  A  to  D,  D  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  and  to  on.  A  great  rariety  of  ezamplef 
nay  be  obtained  from  a  single  let  of  flgaree  arranged  in  this  way. 

Following  this,  simple  exercises  in  multiplication  may  be  giren, — always  orally— 
md  soon  simple  combinations  In  the  four  principles  of  addition,  snbtractioni  multi- 
pKcation  and  diTision ;  commence  slowly,  gradually  increasing  in  rapidity  as  the 
seholaiy  become  familiar  with  the  exercises. 

Let  nothing  interfere  with  the  time  for  this  exercise ;  use  only  fire  minutes  for  it. 
Let  the  teacher  be  wide-awake,  leading  the  scholars  on  with  animated  voice  and 
manner;  be  able  to  close  each  exercise  in  the  midst  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement, 
SD  the  school  will  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  another  exercise,  and  you  may 
eipect  surprising,  almost  wonderftil  results  in  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
Biimerical  combinations,  in  the  space  of  even  one  term. 

£.  S.  The  cultivation  of  attention  among  pupils  of  varied  temperaments  forms  a 
ftody  for  the  wisest  educators.  Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  an  Bnglish 
vork  upon  education  will  suggest  valuable  ideas  for  thought  and  practice : — 

^  We  cannot  secure  attention  by  mere  compulsion.  The  child  has  not  the  power 
to  render,  upon  compulsion,  the  kind  of  attention  we  wish,  to  whatever  extent  we 
oonpel  him  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  it.  We  must  gain  consent  to  the  effort  by 
ndtable  motives,  and  work  with  the  law  of  habit  to  strengthen  the  power.  The 
motives  on  which  we  must  rely  for  estabUshing  attention,  are  mainly  these :  curios* 
Itf,  love  of  activity,  and  sympathy. 

^Curiosity  exists  in  every  breast,  and  may  be  very  strongly  excited;  it  is  gratified 
by  the  imparting  of  information  on  topics,  and  in  a  manner,  suited  to  the  child's 
capacity.  The  teacher  who  speaks  to  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  and  interests 
their  feelings,  has  no  difficulty  in  fixing  their  attenti<m.  Nothing  which  excites  the 
wonder  or  kindles  the  delight  of  children  is  soon  lo»t  by  them. 

"  Lovt  of  activity  is  another  motive  which  will  sustain  the  child  in  the  act  of 
attention.  He  is  disposed  equally  to  mental  and  to  manual  activity.  The  teacher 
should,  therefore,  not  condemn  him  to  be  a  passive  listener  under  instruction,  but 
exercise  his  mind  on  its  subject.  He  should  likewise  appeal  to  the  pupil's  construc- 
tive power  of  hand,  the  exercise  of  which  is 'always  gpratefril. 

^^Sympathyis  another[guarantee  for  attention,  which  will  exist  in  the  pupil  in  pro- 
portion to  the  kind  and  degree  of  personal  ascendency  which  the  teacher  has 
obtained.  If  this  be  well  established,  the  child  will  make  great  efforts  to  enter  into 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  both  from  his  instinct  of  imitation,  and  the  happiness  he 
derives  from  sympathy.  In  such  case,  what  the  one  is  intereAed  in,  will  just  be 
what  the  other  is ;  so  completely  does  the  child  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  teacher, 
that  he  eagerly  tries  to  anticipate  the  line  of  action  which  he  feels  the  teacher  is 
going  to  follow.  Hence  the  importance  of  genuine,  hearty  interest  in  the  work,  as 
manifested  by  the  teacher ;  it  fixes  attention  without  almost  the  consciousness  to 
aither  party  that  there  is  effort  being  exerted.  The  power  of  attention  is  the  result 
of  habit;  time  must  therefore  be  allowed  for  its  growth.  The  first  efforts  exacted 
from  the  child  should  be  gentle ;  one  point  should  be  presented  at  a  time,  that  ho 
may  not  be  bewildered  by  multiplicity ;  the  strains  on  his  attention  should  not  be 
long  continued ;  he  should  be  relieved  before  he  is  compelled  to  desist  from  fatigue ; 
one  success  will  make  a  subsequent  one  easier  of  attainment;  fkilure  will  make  the 
Mit  attempt  more  arduous. 
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''AH  children  are  not  drawn  alike  to  the  same  sabject;  some  attend  more  rapidly 
to  one,  some  to  another.  The  teacher  will  find  his  advantage  in  availing  himself  of 
these  mental  affinities  to  establish  the  habit  of  attention.  The  child  should  be  first 
appealed  to  on  those  subjects,  or  on  those  aspects  of  subjects,  to  wliich  he  may 
incline.  When  he  has  learned  attention  in  these,  it  will  be  less  difilcult  to  gain  for 
other  subjects.  The  same  progress  in  the  habit  must  not  be  looked  for  from  all  the 
pupils,  least  of  all  within  a  given  time.  One  who  is  of  slow  mental  acti9n  may 
reach  the  mark  much  in  arrear  of  his  neighbor  who  is  of  a  more  active  temper  of 
mind.  Individual  differences  must  be  allowed  for  in  the  mental  discipline  of 
school. 

''Attention  requires  clear  and  unwavering  exposition  of  the  points  to  be  attended 
to,  but  also  a  certain  amount  of  quiet  contemplation.  The  fruit  of  attention  must, 
therefore,  not  be  demanded  simultaneously  with  the  efiTort  put  forth.  The  teacher 
not  unfrequently  offers  the  aid  of  additional  exposition  where  time  alone  is  wanted; 
but  verbiage  only  interferes  with  the  result  of  the  effort.  The  success  of  attention 
may  be  read  in  the  child's  countenance ;  for  which  purpose  the  teacher  should  be 
very  observant.  When  the  end  is  gained,  let  him  ply  the  pupil  no  more,  but  reserve 
the  result  for  subsequent  repetition.  Where  the  countenance  shows  trouble,  as  it 
often  does,  let  him  relieve  it  by  removing  impressions  of  displeasure,  and  let  him 
give  farther  assistance,  if  expedient,  at  the  time.  Finally,  patience  is  a  prime 
requisite  in  cultivating  attention.  What  is  self-evident  to  us  is  not  always  so  to 
^children.  Often,  indeed,  it  seems  self-evident  to  us,  while  it  is  the  result  of  reason- 
ing long  forgotten.  Let  us  have  patience,  then;  to  scold  indiscriminately  is 
irrational,  for  the  question  is  one  of  ability  with  the  child,  and  it  defeats  its  own 
object,  for  it  fills  the  minds  of  children  with  strong  fears,  which  drive  away  all  the 
calmness  needed  for  attention,  and  make  it  impossible.  A  child  will  often  falsely 
say  that  he  perceives  a  thing,  after  he  has  seemed  to  attend  under  such  pressure, 

merely  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences." 

E.  S.  G*  S« 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

[Communications  for  thia  Department  may  be  addressed  to  A.  J.  Makohistsb,  Providence,  B.  I.] 


We  propose,  in  a  series  of  lessons,  to  develop  the  following  analysis, — giving  the 
definitions  of  such  terms  as  we  find  it  necessary  to  use. 

Definitions ;  Prime  and  composite  numbers ;  Multiplication  table ;  Factoring  of 
numbers ;  Measures  and  multiples ;  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions ;  Cancel- 
lation, and  reducing  fhictions  to  their  lowest  terms. 

NUMBER  I. 

A  measure  or  factor  is  a  number  that  divides  a  given  number  without  a  remainder. 

7  is  a  measure  or  factor  of  21,  because  it  divides  21  without  a  remainder.  8  is  a 
measure  of  15.  6  is  a  measure  or  factor  of  18,  80,  6,  54,  42,  600.  8,  9,  12,  4,  2,  6 
and  18  are  measures  or  factors  of  86. 

A  common  measure  or  common  factor  is  a  number  that  divides  two  or  more  given 

numbers  without  a  remainder. 
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8  U  a  common  measure  of  9  and  80.  4  is  a  common  measure  of  20,  44,  28,  83 
nd  12.    10,  8,  5  and  4  haye  no  common  measure  greater  than  1. 

The  greatest  common  measure  is  the  largest  number  that  divides  two  or  more 

giren  numbers  -without  a  remainder. 

5  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  85,  6  and  20.  The  greatest  common  meas- 
ure of  27,  18  and  45  is  9.  10  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  70, 40  and  50.  The 
greatest  common  measure  of  12,  20,  8  and  15  is  1. 

A  multiple  is  a  number  that  can  be  diyided  by  a  given  number  without  a  re- 

msinder. 

M  is  a  multiple  of  8.  77  is  a  multiple  of  11.  68,  49,  28  are  multiples  of  7, 
becsase  each  can  be  divided  by  7  without  a  remainder.  40  is  a  multiple  of  4,  20,  8, 
(,  2  and  10  because  it  can  be  divided  by  each  without  a  remainder. 

A  mmnon  multiple  is  a  number  that  can  be  divided  by  two  or  more  given  num- 
bers without  a  remainder. 

80  is  a  common  multiple  of  15,  6,  5  and  10.  A  common  multiple  of  8,  9  and  6  is 
18  or  86.  24  is  a  common  multiple  of  8,  8,  12,  6  and  4.  A  common  multiple  of  5 
snd  7  U  35  or  70. 

The  least  commoa  multiple  is  the  smdOest  number  that  can  be  divided  by  two  or 

more  given  numbers  without  a  remainder. 

12  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  8,  2,  12  and  4.  40  is  the  least  common 
multiple  of  5,  10,  8,  4,  20,  2  and  40.  The  least  common  multiple  of  4,  5  and  6  is 
80.    The  least  common  multiple  of  5,  7  and  2  is  70. 

k  prime  number  can  be  divided  by  no  whole  number,  except  1  (one)  and  itself 
without  a  remainder.    2,  5,  17,  29,  47,  18  are  prime  numbers.  • 

A  composite  number  can  be  divided  by  some  whole  number  beside  itself,  and  1 
(one^  without  a  remainder. 

10, 21,  49,  51,  87,  89,  46  are  composite  numbers. 

Teadur,    Name  all  the  prime  numbers  from  1  to  50. 

Pupa.    1,  2,  8,  5,  7,  11,  18,  17,  19,  28,  29,  81,  87,  41,  43,  47. 

Teaeker,    Give  tlie  prime  factors  of  all  the  composite  numbers  from  1  to  12. 

Pupa.    4=2  times  2,  6=2X8,  8=2X2X2,  9=8X8,  10=2X5,  1«=8X2X2. 

Teaser,  I  propose  to  examine  you  a  little  upon  the  Multiplication  Table.  If 
you  realiy  know  that  Table,  and  the  prime  factors  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  12,  you 
csn  easily  give  the  prime  factors  of  all  the  numbers  found  in  the  usual  Table  of 
tirelve  lines. 

Bedte  the  seventh  line,  beginning  with  7  times  1, — also  the  ninth  line,  beginning 
with  9  times  12, — using  7  and  9  as  multipliers  throughout. 

Bedte  the  same  lines  using  7  and  9  as  multiplicands  throughout.  Thus :  lX7ss 
7,  2X7=14,  &c.     12X9=108,  11x9=99,  10X9=90,  &c. 

PupH,    Recites. 

2Vadk<r.  Recite  the  twelfth  line,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  it  and  going  towards 
the  extremes.  Thus:  12X6=72,  12X5=60,  12X7=84,  12X4=48,  12X8si^6,  Ac. 
Give  the  eighth,  eleventh,  seventh  and  third  lines  in  the  same  way. 

Pi^piL    Recites. 

Teacher.  Recite  the  ninth  line,  beginning  with  the  extremes  and  going  towards 
the  middle.  Thus:  9X1=9,  9X12=108,  9X2=18,  9X11=99,  &c.  Recite  the 
fourth,  tenth,  sixth  and  seventh  lines  in  the  same  way. 

AqnZ.    Recites. 

Teadur.  Recite  the  eighth  line,  giving  every  other  product.  Thus:  8X1=8, 
8X8ss24,  8X5=40,  Ac.    Redte  the  same  line  backwards  in  a  similar  way.    Thus : 
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8X12^96,  8X10=80,  8X8s64,  &c.    Bedte  in  the  same  waiy,  both  fonrard  and 
backward,  the  flfthi  eleyenth,  seyenth  and  ninth  lines. 

Pupil.    Recites. 

Teacher,  Recite  the  seventh  and  twelfth  lines  together,  both  forwards.  Thiu : 
7X1=7,  12X1=12,  7X2=14,  12X2=24,  7X8=21,  12X8=86,  &c.  Give  the  flfth 
and  eighth,  fourth  and  eleventh,  in  like  manner. 

Pwpil,    Recites. 

Teacher,  Recite  the  ninth  and  sixth  lines  together,  both  backwards.  Thus: 
9X12=108,  6X12=72,  9X11=99,  6X11=66,  9x10=90,  6X10=60,  &c.  Give  the 
twelfth  and  third,  seventh  and  eighth,  in  the  same  way. 

Pupil,    Recites. 

Teacher,  Recite  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  together, — the  fifth  iTorward  and  the 
sixth  backwards.  Thus :  5X1=5,  6X12=72,  5X2=10,  6X11=66,  &c.  Give  the 
ninth  and  twelfth,  seventh  and  eleventh,  in  like  manner. 

PupH,    Recites. 

The  entire  Table  or  a  part  of  it,  may  be  recited  by  two  pupils  alternating  their 
products.  Thus:  (first  boy,)  2X1=2,  (second  boy,)  12X12=144,  (first  boy,) 
2X2=4,  (second  boy,)  12X11=182,— and  so  on  till  the  table  is  finished.  (First 
boy,)  7X12=84,  (second  boy,)  9X1=9,  (first  boy,)  7X11=77,  Csecond  boy,) 
9X2=18, — and  so  on  till  the  lines  are  finished.  A  live  teacher  can  multiply  meth- 
ods of  more  or  less  ingenuity  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  pupils.  The  aMeniion  of  the 
pupil  mu$t  he  secured  during  recitation,  and  he  mtut  have  employment  for  hands, 
eyes  or  mind,  or  for  all  together,  when  not  reciting.  Let  the  blackboard  be  filled 
with  something  like  the  following ;  have  the  pupils  copy  it  and  fill  the  blanks. 

Teacher,    7  times  8  are  how  many?    9X7= ?    6X9= ?    7X4= ? 

11X12= ?     11X10= ?    9X8= ?    8X6= ?    11X11= ?   8X7- 

= ?    5X8= ?    6X12= ?    4X8= ?    6X7= ? 

4  times  what  =86?     7X =56?     7X =49?    6X =42?     IIX = 

121?    8X =48?    6X =54?    12X =84?    9X =108?   8X =88? 

6X =85?    lOX =110?    IIX =182?    7X =68? 

What  times  8=21  ?   X4=86?  X9=72?  X12=120? X7=142? 

X8=96?      X7=56?      Xl=ll?     X0=0?     Xl=l?      

X7=49?    X9=108?    X5=40?    Xll=182?    X7=84?; 

24=8  times  8,  or  4  times  6,  or  2  times  12.    44^what  times  what?    86= X 

?     96= X ?     27= X ?     24= X ?     48= X -? 

120= X ?     110= X ?     28= X ?    77= X ?    18= 

X ?    84= X ?    82=-r-X ?    65= X ?    108= X 

?    2= X ? 

What  times  what=16  ?    4  times  9,  or  8  times  12,  or  6  times  6,  or  2  times  18,  or 

86  times  1,=86.    What  times  what  =24?     X =45?      X =48? 

X =50?    X =54?     X =56?     X =6B?    X 

=66?     -^— X =96?     X =108?    X =110?    X 

s-182?    X 64?    X 120?     X =84?     X 1?    

X =2?    X =11?   X =0?   ' X =121?   = ^99? 

PupH,    Answers. 

Teacher.  Pupils  can  be  further  examined  upon  the  multiplication  table  by  prac- 
tical questions  like  the  following :  What  is  the  cost  of  9  oranges  at  7  cents  apiece? 
8  coats  at  12  dollars  each?  7  pencils  at  8  cents  each?  11  melons  at  12  cents 
apiece  ?    9  tops  at  6  cents  each  ?    7  pounds  of  meal  at  9  cents  a  poand? 
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PupH,    Answers. 

Teodiker.  Mention  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  50  that  are  found  in  the  multiplica- 
tion table. 

Pupa.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14, 15,  16,  18,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  27, 
28,  ao,  32,  33, 35,  86,  40,  42, 44,  45,  48,  49,  50. 

TioAer.  Name  ail  the  numbers  from  50  that  are  found  in  the  multiplication 
table. 

Pupa.  54,  55,  56,  60,  68,  64,  66,  70,  72,  77,  80,  81,'  84,  88,  90,  96  99,  100,  108, 
110, 120,  121,  182,  144. 

Ttacher.  Give  again  the  prime  factors  of  all  the  composite  numbers  from  1  to 
12. 

Pftpa,    4=2><2,  6=2X8,  8=2X2X2,  9=8X8,  10=2X5,  12=8X2X2. 

Ttiuktr.  I  think  you  are  now  qualified  to  give  the  prime  factors  of  all  the  num* 
ben  found  in  the  multiplication  table.  In  giring  the  prime  factors  of  72  what  do 
jon  thmk  of  ? 

AiptZ.  1  think  of  9  times  8;  and,  therefore,  say  8X8  times  2X2X2.  Had  I 
thooghtof  8  times'9, 1  should  have  said  2X2X2  times  8X8;  if  of  6  times  12, 1 
•boold  have  said  2X8  times  8X2X2. 

fouAer.  Give  the  prime  factors  of  24,  16,  86,  48,  54,  60,  64,  72,  80,  81,  9a,  96, 
100, 108, 110,  120,  144. 

PwpO.  24=(4X6)=2X2  times  2X8,  16=(4X4)=2X2  times  2X2,  86=(4X9)a 
2X2time88X8,  4d=(6X8)s=2X8  times  2X2X2, 54=(9X6)=8X8tinies  2X8,  60» 
C6X10)=2X3  times  2X5,  64=(8X8)=2X2X2  times  2X2X2,  72=(9X8)=3X8 
tun^s  2X2X2, 80=(10X8)=2X5  times  2X2X2, 81  =(9X9)  =8X8  times  8X8;  90=a 
(9X10)=8X8  times  2X5,  96=(8X12)=2X2X2  times  8X2X2,  100=(10X10)=s 
2X5time8  2X5,  108=(9X12)=8X8  times  8X2X2,  110=(11X10)=11  times  2X5, 
iaO=(12X10)=  8X2X2  times  2X5,  144=(12X12)=8X2X2  times  8X2X2. 

Teadur,    Name  all  the  prime  numbers  from  50  to  150. 

Pupa  58,  69,  61,  67,  71,  78,  79,  88,  89,  97,  101,  108,  107,  109,  118, 127, 181, 187, 
189, 149. 

Ttadur.  Name  the  composite  numbers  from  25  to  150  that  are  not  found  in  the 
mnltiplieation  table. 

Pupil.  26,  84,  88,  89,  46,.  51,  62,  57,  68,  62,  66,  68,  69,  74,  75,  76,  78,  82,  85,  86, 
87,  91,  92,  98,  94,  85,  98,  102,  104,  105,  106,  111,  112,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119, 
122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  128,  129,  180,  188,  1S4,  185,  186,  188,  140,  141,  14^,  148, 
145, 146,  147,  148,  150. 

Teadwr.  Name  the  composite  numbers  from  1  to  160  that,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
be  prime. 

PitpU.    89,  51,  57,  67,  89,  91,  98,  111,  117,  119,  128,  129,  188,  141,  148,  147. 

Ttadiir.  In  fhture  lessons  we  will  continue  this  matter  of  factoring  numbers, 
and,  by  and  by,  make  an  application  of  it  in  obtaining  measures  and  multiples,  and 
In  adding  and  subtracting  fractions. 

/\ipiL  I  am  yery  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  examination ;  I  really  thought,  at 
first,  it  was  ailly  to  call  my  attention  to  the  Multiplication  Table,  which  I  supposed 

I  knew  so  perfectly,       •■    '  but ihen  — ^  I  guess  it  will  do  me  no  harm. 

I  win  careftdly  study  this  lesson,  and  try  to  be  well  prepared  to  understand  the 
next.    Good-bye,  Sir. 

2Vadb«r.    Good  morning,  Willie.    I  wish  you  all  the  success  you  merit. 
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[Reports  and  itemB  for  this  department  are  earnestly  solicited  from  all  parts  of  ovr  State.  It  it 
designed  that  this  Journal  shall  bo  the  medimn  of  communication  for  such  intelligence  as  shall  excite 
among  its  patrons,  a  mutual  interest  in  each  other's  work  as  educators,  Mid  tend  to  unite  and 
strengthen  us  in  giving  greater  efficiency  to  the  school  system  of  Rhode  Island  than  has  yet  bees 
Attained.    Address  L.  W.  Bubbbll,  Bridgham  School,  Proyidenee,  B.  I.] 


THE  PROVIDENCE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thii  Association  formed  last  autumn  and  now  in  successful  operation,  holds  Hi 
meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month,  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  at  the 
High  School  Building.  All  interested  in  the  cause  which  we  represent  are  cordial- 
ly invited  to  attend ;  and  teachers  and  school  officers,  whether  in  the  city  or  not, 
are  invited  to  become  members  of  the  association. 

These  meetings  convene  small  numbers  in  comparison  with  the  entire  teaching 
force  of  the  city ;  yet  the  interest  manifested  in  them  by  those  who  attend,  shows 
that  they  are  adapted  to  supply  a  want  for  which  there  is  no  other  adequate  pro> 
vision.  We  do  not  presume  that  the  positive  information  gained  at  these  or  similar 
associations,  is  generally,  of  great  importance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  may  be 
embarrassed  for  an  answer  when  asked, ''  What  new  idi^a  has  heen  g^ven  to  aid  us  in 
our  work?"  But  there  are  persons  who  need  the  uplifting  and  life-giving  sympathy 
of  those  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  or  profession,  to  keep  alive  in  them,  a 
seal  and  enthusiasm  which  shall  breathe  into  their  daily  routine  of  duties  an  ever 
newly  created  soul  in  place  of  the  dullness  and  lethargy,  which  the  constant  per* 
formance  of  the  same  task,  tends  to  produce.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  Fortunate  are  those  who  need  nothing  but  the  attractions  of  the 
labor  itself  to  keep  them  alive  to  its  whole  duties.  For  such  these  meetings  are, 
perhaps,  not  necessary ;  but  those  less  favored  in  that  direction,  need  the  vivifying 
influence  of  association,  and  the  mutual  sympathy  of  professional  conference,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  dull  and  mechanical  in  their  teaching.  Lifeless  teaching 
makes  lifeless  scholars ;  and  considering  our  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  future  character  of  our  pupils,  a  responsibility  fearftil  to  think  of,  we 
cannot  excuse  ourselves  for  omitting  to  improve  every  available  opportunity  to  make 
our  teaching  more  beneficial  to  those  who  arc  soon  to  be  among  the  men  and  women 
of  our  nation. 

Several  subjects  have  been  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  which 
are  immediately  connected  with  our  practical  work.  One  of  the  first  was  '*  Busi' 
nest  Arithmetxe"  which  was  very  fiilly  elucidated,  by  Mr.  Mowry  and  others.  At 
another  meeting  the  question  of  combining  mental  with  written  Arithmetic,  was  dis- 
cussed. At  this  meeting  the  practice  of  pursuing  mental  arithmetic  before  the 
written  work  was  begun,  was  strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  Mowry,  Howard,  and 
others.  Mental  arithmetic,  as  usually  understood,  was  a  good  exercise  for  some- 
what mature  minds,  but  altogether  too  difficult  and  abstract  for  beginners..  The 
pupils  generally  memorize  the  solutions,  to  the  great  injury  of  tlie  reasoning  pow- 
ers. The  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  all  important,  but  it  should  not  be  developed 
in  memorizing  problems.  Written  arithmetic  in  its  simplest  steps,  should  be  united 
with  committing  the  tables,  and  the  mental  arithmetic  as  usually  pursued,  should 
be  banished  from  our  schools  up  to  the  second  grade  of  our  Grammar  department. 
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There  exists  a  prejudice  of  great  value  in  itself,  if  wholesome 
and  intelligent,  against  too  hastily  adopting  new  systems,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  have  stood  the  test  of  long  continued  trial. 
The  Greeks  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  plow*  with  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
and  nothing  would  have  been  substituted  to  the  present  day  for  this 
primitive  apparatus,  unless  arguments  for  change,  so  positive  and 
material  as  to  render  its  ^vantages  unequivocal,  could  be  sustained. 
But  the  very  fact  that  this  caution  is  so  valuable  when  intelligent, 
brings  with  it  the  practical  evil  that  men  allow  themselves  to  substi- 
tute prejudice  in  many  cases  for  fair  and  intelligent  consideration. 
That  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  late  years  under  the  name  of 
"Object  Teaching,'*  has  awakened  in  many  minds  distrust  and  ridi- 
cule; and  yet  so  far  from  being  a  new  creation,  a  dogma  of  enthusi- 
asts, who  are  unable  to  attract  attention  in  the  straightforward,  faith- 
ful discharge  of  duty,  the  simple  truth  is  that  there  never  existed  a 
successful  teacher,  much  of  whose  power  did  not  consist  in  the  use  of 
this  very  element,  under,  it  may  be,  a  less  modern  name.     So  the 
Normal  School,  instead  of  standing  out  clear  and  distinct,  with  its 
history,  its  objects  and  its  success  well  defined  in  the  minds  of  our 
oommunities,  suffers  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  its  novelty  and  its  im- 
practical character.     This  opinion,  though  quite  prevalent,  is  based 
opon  entire  ignorance  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Normal 
iDstmction  in  other  lands. 
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The  word  Normal  is  derived  from  Norma  ^  a  carpenter's  square, 
involving,  at  once,  the  idea  of  rule  or  pattern.  The  first  school 
especially  designed  for  educating  teachers  in  their  profession,  was  in- 
stituted by  Abb^  de  la  Salle,  in  1681.  Having  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  he  purchased  a 
house,  where  leisure  hours  and  holidays  were  spent  in  conferences, 
receiving  instruction,  and  religious  exercises.  Franks  soon  after 
established,  at  Halle,  his  Seminarium  PrcRceptorium^  an  institution 
freed  from  all  pecuniary  embarrassment  by  the  happy  circumstance 
that  its  founder^  chancing  to  visit  a  chemist  on  his  death  bed,  the 
latter  bequeathed  to  him  the  secret  of  compounding  certain  medi- 
cines, the  income  from  which  was  afterwards  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Prussia,  ever  among  the  foremost  countries  in  the 
world,  in  providing  educational  advantages,  eagerly  caught  the  idea, 
and  before  the  year  1800,  had  established  six  institutions  of  this 
kind.  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  rapidly 
followed ;  England,  the  last  of  more  than  thirty  European  States 
and  Principalities,  establishing  her  first  Normal  School  in  1840,  one 
year  later  than  the  establishment  of  those  at  West  Newton,  Bridge- 
water,  and  AYestfield,  in  Massachusetts. 

Space  here  forbids  any  delineation  of  the  completeness  and  elabo- 
rate character  of  the  European  schools.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
1863,  there  were  in  France,  alone,  ninety-seven  schools  of  this  kind; 
in  Prussia,  fifty-one ;  in  England,  more  than  thirty.  Thus  it  is 
readily  seen  that  any  prejudice  based  upon  the  idea  of  their  novelty, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  facts. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises  here,  what  is  the  object  of  a  Normal 
School  ?  Simply  this  :  to  give  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
become  teachers,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties ;  to  do  for 
them  what  the  training  of  the  skillful  master  and  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  workshop  do  for  the  young  mechanic ;  what  the  rigid 
and  exacting  discipline  of  West  Point  docs  for  the  young  soldier; 
what  professional  schools  do  for  the  young  theologian,  physician 
or  attorney — to  teach  them  how  most  surely  to  reach  the  minds,  the 
characters,  and  the  hearts  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care — ^to  enable 
them  to  enter  upon  their  work  with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
what  they  expect  to  teach,  with  a  fund  of  well-considered  expedients 
upon  which  to  draw  in  teaching  and  in  discipline,  substituting  intelli- 
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gent  system  and  interestiDg  variety,  for  mechanical  and  deadening 
loatine. 

Such,  we  understand  to  be  the  object  of  the  Normal  School.  It 
etn  bat  commend  itself  to  the  unprejudiced  judgment.  It  is  pre- 
Bumption  in  its  worst  form  to  tolerate  less  than  the  most  thorough 
prq»ration  possible  for  a  work  whose  importance  we  cannot  over- 
SBtimate.     The  highest  success  does  not  flow  from  unaided  genius. 

We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  more  precious  than  the  minds  and 
tools  of  our  children.  We  believe  that  anything  short  of  the  pro- 
fiNindest  study  in  securing  the  very  best  advantages  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  precious  interests,  is  thoroughly  wicked. 

The  objections  most  commonly  urged,  aside  from  tjiose  just  con- 
sidered, are  of  a  superficial  character.  ^We  will  notice  first  the  in- 
quiry 80  frequently  made — ^^^  Are  there  not  good  teachers,  who  have 
never  attended  Normal  Schools?'*  Most  assuredly  there  are — ^there 
are  sach  among  the  readers  of  this  article — ^and  you,  the  very  ones 
who  are  such,  will,  better  than  all  others,  appreciate  the  truth  of  the 
remark  that,  even  this  success  is  brought  about  by  training^  and  by 
training  only.  The  physician  who  learns  his  profession  by  a  long 
series  of  experiments  with  his  patients,  has  a  valuable  experience, 
but  it  IB  attained  at  too  fearful  a  cost.  So  the  profession  of  the 
teacher  is  too  oflen  learned  at  the  expense  of  our  children's  welfare 
and  progress,  rather  than  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  thought  of  the  ancients  that  the  Angel  of  Life, 
the  hymen  of  our  earthly  ntiptials,  is  the  same  love  that,  standing 
with  inverted  torch,  is  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  life  that  is  lived  in 
harmony  with  that  faith,  is  the  one  victorious  life  worthy  of  all  emu- 
htion.  ^ 

The  Marriage  Hymn  that  follows,  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  such 
t  soul,  a  lovely  young  lady,  in  one  of  the  shore  towns  of  our  little 
State.  All  the  preparations  for  her  wedding  had  been  made,  and 
she  was  waiting  the  near  approach  of  the  happy  daj,  when  she  was 
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Btricken  down  with  disease,  which,  for  nearly  two  years,  hdd  her 
helpless,  and  hopeless  of  relief.  But,  though  suffering  intensely  at 
times,  and  with  all  her  young  hopes  blasted,  not  a  murmur  escaped 
her  lips.  Her  room  was  the  sunniest  spot  in  all  the  house,  lighted 
by  the  sweet  face  that  seemed  to  have  caught  its  radience  from  another 
sphere.  • 

To  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all  who  knew  her,  the  touch  of  a 
healing  hand  restored  her  to  perfect  health,  and  the  marriage,  post- 
poned as  it  seemed  forever,  was  consummated  in  December  last,  and 
she  has  gone  to  a  distant  city,  to  carry  the  purity  and  loveliness  that 
ripened  here  on  a  bed  of  patient  suffering. 

O  fair  joung  Bride !  I  have  seen  thee  stand 
On  the  golden  shore  of  the  Eden  Land, 
By  airs  from  its  asphodel  gardens  fanned, 

That  bloom  by  the  BeautifUl  Birer ; 
A  glory  fell  on  thy  soft  brown  hair, 
From  the  luminous  depths  of  its  purple  air. 
And  it  seemed  the  crown  of  thy  birth-right  there, 

The  dawn  of  thy  blest  Forerer ! 

What  a  patient  smile  was  on  thy  lip, 
As  the  Pallid  Angel  stood  to  dip 
His  oar  in  the  wayes  that  rose  to  slip 

O'er  thy  feet,  by  the  Beautiful  River ; 
Then  the  Cherub  of  Life  almost  reversed 
His  flaming  torch  for  thy  Hymen  nursed, 
And  the  light  of  thy  soul  through  its  thin  waUs  burst, 

As  if  leaving  earth  forever ! 

But  the  torch  of  the  Cherub  caught  the  breath 
Of  a  human  love  more  strong  than  death, 
And  it  rose  again !  and  thy  sweet  soul  hath 

Returned  from  the  Beautiftil  River, 
To  wear,  in  the  glance  of  thy  luminous  eyes, 
The  purple  light  of  that  Paradise, 
To  souls  who  are  Uiine  by  the  sacred  ties 

That  cling  though  the  dim  Forever. 

0  fair  goung  Bride  I  as  I  see  thee  now. 
With  the  Orange  and  Myrtle  upon  thy  brow, 
Where  the  lUlies  of  Eden  had  flung  their  glow, 

From  over  the  Beautiful  River, 

1  say,  "  May  the  Angels  guard  thee  well, 
And  thy  marriage  garland  of  mingled  smell, — 
Love's  Myrtle  with  Heaven*^  white.  Asphodel, — 

May  it  bloom  as  purely  forever  I " 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  PEDAGOGIC  CASUISTRY. 

The  Right  and  the  Wrong  of  the  school-room  are  a  peculiar  right 
and  wrong,  and  require  special  treatment.  The  code  which  teachers 
are  expected  to  enfore  and  pupils  to  obey  must  have  its  roots  some- 
where ;  in  individual  caprice,  in  mere  tradition,  in  a  deeper  ground  of 
otilitj,  or  perchance,  in  the  depths  of  our  moral  nature.  How  do 
we  justify,  first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  our  pupils,  our  enactments, 
our  decisions,  our  punishments?  Or  do  we  include  our  statutes 
imoDg  those  matters  which  are  now  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  youthiul  mind,  but  to  which  it  will  ultimately  grow? 

The  greater  moral  delinquencies  that  taint  the  character  and  the 
reputation  of  the  adult,  rarely  come  into  the  school-room  in  conspic- 
uous forms.  When  they  do,  the  case  is  simple.  The  diagnosis  of 
the  malady  is  usually  easy,  though  the  medicines  to  be  administered 
may  be  harsh.  In  these  cases  the  teacher  falls  squarely  back  upon 
the  universal  conscience  which  young  and  old  possess  beyond  a  doubt. 
Pupils  and  parents,  delinquent  and  judge,  all  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  appeal,  and  the  teacher  appears  to  act,  not  as  an  individual, 
but  as  representing  the  majesty  of  the  Moral  Law. 

Dishonesty  J  in  its  myriad  forms,  is  the  worst  common  vice  of  the 
sdkool-room.  Here  questions  innumerable  come  up,  concerning, 
however,  rather  the  means  of  avoiding  temptations  to  the  crime,  than 
the  ways  of  makmg  it  appear  heinous  to  the  offender.  There  is  an 
arbiter  in  every  child's  consciousness  to  which  the  very  names  of 
dishonesty  naturally  appear  terrible.  Your  ground  of  reproof  and 
punishment  is  here  surely  not  factitious.  You  need  make  no  rule 
against  deception  anymore  than  against  theft,  profanity,  or  cruelty. 
The  theme  of  Educational  Honesty  is  a  very  broad  one,  branching 
into  many  interests  of  tremendous  practical  importance.  While 
every  dishonest  deed  is,  ideally,  wholly  culpable,  how  bad  are,  or 
may  be,  the  actual  results  to  character  of  the  very  common  habit,  for 
example,  among  college  students,  of  using  illegal  aids  in  their  daily 
work?  How  much  worse  a  man  is  a  pupil  likely  to  make  for  having 
learned  a  trick  or  two  whereby  he  secures  a  better  report  than  he  de- 
serves?   In  brief,  is  the  dishonesty  of  the  pupil's  relation  to  a  school 
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master  or  professor  harmful,  judged  on  the  practical  grounds  of  the 
probabilities  of  a  good  name  and  genuine  worth  of  character  in  tbe 
mature  man  ?  Still  more  briefly,  is  there  the  same  reflex  damage  to 
character  in  cheating  a  schoolmaster  as  in  cheating  a  creditor  or  a 
revenue  assessor? 

We  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  these  questions  at  present.  We  pass 
to  the  milder,  but  undoubtedly  more  vexatious,  sins  of  the  school- 
room, the  violations  of  the  Pedagogic  Customary  Law,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, has  a  basis  less  coincident  with  the  intuitions  of  the  general 
conscience  than  does  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

Every  teacher  insists  on  obedience  to  his  requirements.  Disobedi-^ 
ence  is  an  ugly  monster  in  the  school-room,  hostile  to  all  movement, 
to  all  concert  of  action.  Can  a  teacher  divest  his  precepts  concern- 
ing this  fault  of  all  apparent  arbitrariness  ?  Can  he  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense  of  a  pupil  who  has  violated  his  statute  enforcing  a  matter 
in  itself  indifierent  ?  Is  it  possible  or  right  to  make  a  pupil  see  a 
thing  as  right  or  wrong  which  is  only  expedient  or  inexpedient? 
Does  obedience  to  the  teacher  rest  on  any  deeper  ground  than  mere 
expediency?  Is  it  conducive  to  good  moral  teaching,  always  to  hold 
up  to  pupils  disobedience  and  dishonesty  as  crimes  of  the  same  dye, 
equally  and  in  the*  same  manner  punishable  ? 

To  descend  still  lower  into  the  region  of  the  petty  scholastic  vices, 
on  what  ground  do  we  put  our  prohibition  of  whispering  f  Un- 
doubtedly on  the  ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  good  working 
order.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  profounder  basis  for  our  precepts 
against  this  annoyance.  It  is,  then,  an  annoyance,  a  vexation,  not 
a  crime  per  se.  Is  it  judicious  then  to  insist  on  abstinence  from 
whispering  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  other,  more  human,  virtues? 
Are  we  liable  to  produce  a  moral  confusion  in  young  heads  by  mixing 
up  the  Right  and  the  Wrong  with  our  right  and  our  wrong  ^  or,  still 
worse,  with  our  convenience  and  our  inconvenience? 

Whispering  is  forbidden  because  it  annoys  other  persons  who  have 
a  right  to  quiet.  But  if  one  pupil  can  whisper  so  very  gently  that  abso- 
lutely no  disturbance  is  caused,  why  is  it  in  that  case  forbidden? 
Because,  of  course,  the  pupil  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  long  run  to 
temper  his  susurrations  always  so  delicately  as  he  can  in  any  one 
conscious  eflbrt.     Is  not  the  chain  of  ethical  reasoning  now  growing 
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somewhat  too  weak  to  lead  young  people  to  a  satisfactory  wider' 
domding  of  the  discipline  enforced  .upon  them  in  the  case  supposed? 

How  many  teachers  who  rigidly  enforce  a  prohibition  of  communis 
caiion  among  their  pupils,  really  think  they  have  any  pupils  whose 
coMciences  can  compass  this  almost  impalpable  delinquency  ?  If  the 
learner  is  made  to  expect  punishment  for  deeds  proper  to  human  na- 
ture, and  in  no  sense  a  vice  of  human  nature,  expect  in  the  artificial 
ethics  of  gregarious  education,  and  is  made  also  to  expect  the  same, 
or  even  similar,  punishment  for  the  greater  sins  against  his  conscience, 
how  shall  he  learn  morality  without  inextricable  confusion  ? 

Again,  no  one  will  pretend  to  subject  very  young  children  to  the 
mle  of  non-whispering  and  non-communication,  because  in  them  the 
animal  nature  asserts  itself  too  strongly,  and  the  rules  would  be  in 
vain.  Nor  do  college  presidents  and  professors  pretend  to  subject  to 
such  rules  the  young  gentlemen  under  their  charge,  because  here  the 
inteUectnal  nature  is  growing  into  the  flush  of  independence,  and  a 
formidable  recalcitration  would  render  the  rules  here  also  ridiculously 
impotent.  At  precisely  what  intermediate  point  then  is  it  practi- 
cable to  enforce  rigidly  the  petty  disciplines  of  the  school  ? 

The  case  grows  curiously  complicated  when,  as  in  some  western 
institutions  of  edncation,  the  mature  collegiate  youth  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  juvenile  element  of  the  lower  grades.  If  whis- 
pering is  forbidden  because  it  is  ofiensive,  why  are  not  the  Seniors' 
ears  also  tweaked  when  the  offense  comes  from  them  ?  Are  these 
things  easy  for  boys  to  understand?  Or  is  there  no  need  of  their 
understanding  them  ? 

We  have  seen  even  under  Dr.  Wayland*s  frown  a  turbulence  and 
irreverence  among  college  youth,  which,  appearing  in  a  school,  would 
have  sadly  injured  the  reputation  of  its  master.  Public  opinion 
explains  all  this  unconsciously.  College  youth,  like  other  audiences 
of  human  beings,  will  deport  themselves  according  to  their  inner 
emotions  and  convictions ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  professional  chair 
and  its  occupant  is  to  lead  them  to  have  such  emotions  and  convic- 
tions as  will  promote  their  intellectuaK  and  sesthetic  development. 
CoQege  students,  therefore,  in  their  deportment  in  presence  of  the 
professor,  unconsciously  furnish  a  criterion  of  his  success  in  a  very 
different  way  from  that  in  which  school  boys  show  how  they  have 
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been  trained.  The  former  are  critics  to  some  extent.  The  latter 
are  crude  material,  out  of  which  the  master  is  to  carve  what  he  can, 
passive  recipients,  unresisting,  unthinking,  unreasoning,  reflecting 
onlj  a  power  that  never  consults  them  but  does  with  them  as  it  will. 
Hence  the  element  of  human  fallibility  is  mingled  with  the  judg- 
ments of  the  students,  while  the  deportment  of  the  school  boys 
points  as  inevitably  to  the  formative  hand  of  the  teacher  as  a  machine 
to  the  hand  of  the  mechanic. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  case  resolves  itself  into  this :  —  The  traditions 
and  the  utilities  of  the  school  room  may  be  enforced,  without  reason 
given,  simply  by  force  of  authority  and  through  the  might  of  the 
system  which  upholds  us,  so  long  as  we  can  so  enforce  them.  This 
is  *^The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan."  Driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  enlist  the  youthful  reason  on  our  side 
in  enforcing  pedagogic  law,  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  within  our 
power  to  enforce  the  law  without  reasoning.  Renouncing  the  active 
intelligence  of  the  pupil  as  the  alloy  of  our  executive  functions,  we, 
of  course,  renounce  it  also  as  the  eulogist  of  our  personal  merits. 
What  the  pupil  thinks  of  our  laws  being  of  no  consequence,  what 
he  thinks  of  us,  too,  will  be  of  no  consequence.  Practically,  how 
far  does  this  consistency  go  with  teachers  who  are  fond  of  maintain- 
ing the  non-reasoning  theory  ?    Are  they  as  a  class  conspicuous  for 

indifference  to  juvenile  flattery  ? 

8.  T. 

The  colored  race  are  not  to  be  outdone  in  shrewdness  of  retort. 
A  little  cabin  boy  on  board  a  ship,  the  captain  of  which  was  a  reli- 
gious man,  was  called  up  to  be  flogged  for  some  misdemeanor.  Lit- 
tle Jack  appeared  before  the  captain  weeping  bitterly,  and  falling 
upon  his  knees,  he  cried,  ^^Pray,  sir,  will  you  wait  till  I  have  sai^J^ 
my  prayers?"  "Certainly  I  will,"  replied  the  captain.  '*Well, 
then,"  said  Jack,  looking  up  triumphantly,  "I'll  say  them  when  I  get 
ashore/" 

A  poet  asked  a  friend  what  he  thought  of  his  last  production,  ^  An 
Ode  to  Sleep."  The  latter  replied:  "You  have  done  such  justice 
to  the  subject  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  feeling  its  whole 
weight." 
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THE  DISTRICT  SYSTEM/ 


The  leading  argument  both  in  favor  of  and  against  the  district 
system  were  briefij  stated  in  the  March  number  of  this  journal,  as 
the  fairest  and  best  method  of  coming  at  once  to  the  merits  of  the 
caseat  issue  We  have  no  partisan  axe  to  grind  in  this  mattter,  our 
object  being  simply  to  ascertain  if  the  system  is  fundamentally 
defective,  and  requires  a  radical  change,  to  meet  the  demands  of  edu- 
cation in  our  State.  Is  it  an  assistance  or  a  hindrance  in  our  educa- 
tional work?  What  change,  if  any,  is  desirable?  These,  and  kin- 
dred questions  are  suggested  by  the  statements  made  in  the  March 
number. 

We  assume  the  positiop,  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
careful  consideration  of  the  dilBTerent  arguments  bearing  upon  either 
side  of  the  question,  that  our  present  common  school  system  is  essen- 
tially defective,  and  requires  important  modifications.  It  does  not 
and  can  not  meet  the  educational  demands  of  the  times.  It  is  need- 
lessly complicated,  being  really  a  compound  of  two  distinct  systems, 
irequently  opposing  each  other  and  neutralizing  the  good  which 
would  accrue  to  either  acting  separately — a  sort  of  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
"wheels  within  wheels,"  in  which  the  district  organizations  play  within 
the  town  organizations,  producing  friction  and  discord,  rather  than 
efficiency  and  harmony.  It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
abolished  in  other  States.  Too  much  machinery  is  employed  by  it 
in  producing  the  educational  fabric,  the  excess  resulting  in  continual 
squeaks,  loss  of  capital  and  damage  to  raw  material.  The  aim  of 
the  successful  manufacturer  is  to  obtain  the  least  possible  amount  of 
machinery  that  will  accomplish  his  work  in  the  required  manner — ^to 
obtain  skilled  workmen  to  superintend  it — ^to  simplify  and  concentrate 
power,  both  mechanical  and  mental,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  re- 
sults from  the  least  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor,  and  his  success, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  he  dis- 
plays in  these  matters.  The  work  of  education  is  governed  by 
essentialiy  the  same  principles.  If  we  would  have  our  schools  yield 
OS  the  largest  income  of  mental  and  moral  development  from  a  given 

*  Continued  from  the  March  number. 
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amount  of  time  and  money  expended,  we  must  be  guided  in  the 
selection  of  the  necessary  means  and  agencies  by  that  wisdom  which 
jalone  can  secure  such  a  result. 

Several  things  are  necessary  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  duties  in 
any  position  of  trust.  The  person  should  possess  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  duties  required  of  him ;  he  should  be  willing  to  perform 
them,  and  the  responsibility  should  plainly  rest  upon  him.  If  he 
has  only  a  confused,  indefinite  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  him,  or 
the  limits  of  his  powers  and  duties  are  but  \aguely  defined,  he  will 
be  in  constant  danger  of  coming  short,  or  of  transcending  them  ac- 
cording as  his  modesty  or  ambition  for  the  time  being  is  in  the 
ascendent.  If  he  accepts  the  trust  unwillingly,  and  he  feels  at  the 
same  time  that  the  responsibilities  may  be  easily  transferred  to  other 
parties,  the  case  will  be  still  more  unfavorably  complicated.  One  of 
the  main  difficulties  in  our  present  system  lies  here.  Cases  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  where  there  is  apparent  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  school  officers  respecting  the  limits  of  their  authority,  result- 
ing to  some  extent,  perhaps,  from  the  vagueness  with  which  those 
limits  are  defined  by  our  school  laws.  But  a  greater  and  more  disas- 
trous evil  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  the  responsibility  for  failure  can 
be  transferred  from  one  officer  to  another,  finding,  like  the  dove  from 
the  Ark,  no  place  for  the  sole  of  its  foot.  Many  of  these  kindred 
evils  are  traceable  directly  to  the  district  system. 

Tha  argument  that  the  present  method  ^'has  resulted  in  a  fair 
degree  of  prosperity  to  the  schools,"  only  proves  that  there  has  been 
sufficient  vitality  in  the  general  system  to  maintain  its  existence  and 
produce  some  good  results,  notwithstanding  the  evils  connected  with 
it.  So  a  man  may  live,  from  year  to  year,  though  a  lingering 
;5|  disease  may  be  infesting  his  body.  The  part  of  wisdom  is  to  reach 
the  highest  degree  of  health  and  efficiency  attainable.  Though  a 
change  in  the  present  arrangement  may  "create  a  temporary  derange- 
ment, and  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,"  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  **  temporary  "  than  a  permanent  one,  and  so  far  as  it  would  be 
an  experiment,  it  would  be  only  such  an  one  as  the  judicious  surgeon 
makes,  when  he  cuts  off  a  diseased  arm,  that  he  may  restore  the 
body  to  soundness.  Facts  do  not  prove  that  the  residents  of  a  dis- 
trict cherish  as  much  interest  and  pride  in  the  school  property  of  the 
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district  as  is  felt  generally  in  the  town  where  such  property  is  under 
the  control  of  a  general  committee,  and  the  expenses  met  by  town 
appropriations.  Nor  is  the  plea  that  the  annual  district  meetings 
teod  to  increase  and  preserve  a  1o<*a1  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion of  much  weight,  or  that  because  the  teacher  under  the  present 
arrangement  is  elected  by  trustees,  he  will  therefore  be  more  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  than  if  otherwise  elected.  Such  inter- 
est and  fiiithfulness  may  be  secured  at  less  cost  by  some  other  arrange- 
ment. 

What  change  then  is  desirable?  Evidently,  if  under  the  present 
Bjstem  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  schools  of  Rhode 
Island  is  too  lightly  felt  by  any  one  school  officer,  by  being  thinly 
spread  over  several,  let  the  number  be  reduced  till  the  weight  be 
properly  felt.  If  the  school  property  in  many  districts,  as  is 
affirmed,  is  inconvenient  and  repulsive  to  our  children,  instead  of 
coDFenient  and  attractive,  resulting  from  the  penury  or  penurious- 
ness  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  let  it  be  placed  under  such 
jarisdiction  as  shall  have  both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  reme- 
dy the  evil.  If  the  office  of  trustees  is  open  to  the  objections  already 
made,  let  the  office  be  abolished  or  the  objections  removed.  We  say 
this  with  all  respect  to  the  men  who  have  held  and  now  hold  the 
various  positions  in  our  educational  establishment.  The  fault  is  in 
the  system  rather  than  in  the  men  connected  with  it.  These  for  the 
most  part  have  been  faithful  and  judicious.  The  members  of  the 
committees  and  the  trustees  have  accepted  their  trusts  without  com- 
pensation, and  it  is  presumed  would  gladly  be  relieved  from  their 
kboTs  whenever  they  can  be  dispensed  with.  But  a  portion  of  them 
at  least  are  necessary  in  any  arrangement  that  is  likely  to  be  effected. 

As  we  have  made  some  serious  charges  in  this  journal  against  the 
present  system,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  suggest  some  other  as  a 
substitute,  that  will  not  be  open  to  as  many  objections.  The  follow- 
ing general  outlines  of  a  plan  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  friends  of  education  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  desirable  modification 
of  our  present  system. 

First.  Let  the  towns  continue  the  division  into  districts  as  at 
present,  and  choose  a  committee  consisting  of  one  person  from  each 
district. 
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Second.  Let  the  school  property  owned  by  the  districts  be  trans- 
ferred by  proper  legislation  to  the  towns  and  be  placed  in  charge  of 
said  committee. 

Third.  Let  each  member  of  the  committee  be  a  sub-committee 
for  his  district,  who  shall  have  custody  of  the  school  property  within 
it ;  superintend  any  repairs  or  alterations  authorized  by  the  full  board ; 
purchase  all  fuel  and  other  necessary  articles ;  approve  all  bills  for 
*  teachers'  salaries  ;  report  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  committee 
and  be  subject  to  their  control. 

Fourth.  The  committee  to  appoint  annually  at  their  first  meeting 
a  sub-committee,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  examine,  approve  and 
engage  teachers  for  the  difierent  schools. 

Fifth.  The  committee  to  appoint  at  their  discretion  a  superinten- 
dent, whose  duties  shall  be  clearly  defined,  and  who  shall  be  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  sub-committee  in  the  last  preceding  section. 

The  system  recently  adopted  in  Massachusetts  embraces  essentially 
these  points,  and  is  regarded  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge  to  be  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  old  arrangement,  which  was  similar  to 
our  own  at  the  present  time.  The  educational  interests  of  the  town 
are  thus  brought  more  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  school  property  and  the  schools  themselves  will  be  under 
the  same  government,  a  wiser  distribution  of  teachers  can  be  made, 
neglected  school  houses  will  be  improved,  individual  responsibility 
will  be  felt,  and  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  subject  of  education  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

O.  P.  F. 
Ckntrbyille,  1870. 
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Locke  says  that  the  faster  a  man  writes  the  slower  others  read 
what  he  has  written.  Napoleon  could  write  fourteen  pages  in  a 
minute ;  unfortunately,  however,  each  page  consisted  of  eight  blots 
and  a  splatter.  Some  of  his  lines  to  Maria  Louisa  appear  as  if  scat^ 
tered  over  the  paper  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb-shell. 
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I 

A  School  Rsoitation  Fob  Littlb  Bots. 

Tliis  recitation  should  be  accompanied  with  appropriate  action. 
Huia,  the  farmer  should  make  the  motion  for  sowing,  reaping,  plow- 
ing, binding  and  pitching  away ;  the  carpenter  for  planing,  hiunmer- 
ing  and  sawing ;  the  mason  for  bricklaying  and  6m(»othing ;  the  smith 

for  blows  on  the  anvil,  and  the  shoemaker  for  sewing  shoes,  etc. 
i 
i 

FiBAT  BoT.  When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

I'll  be  a  farmer,  if  I  can — and  lean  I 

T\\  plow  the  ground,  and  the  seed  1*11  bow  ; 

111  reap  the  graiii,  and  the  grafts  I'll  mow ; 

I'll  bind  the  sheayes,  and  I'll  rake  the  hay, 

And  pitch  it  up  on  the  mow  away  I 

When  I'm  a  man  I 

Sbcovd  Bot.         When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

I'll  be  a  carpenter,  if  I  can — and  lean ! 

I  plane  like  this  and  I'll  hammer  »o ! 
\  And  thU  is  the  way  my  saw  will  go, 

I'll  make  bird  houses,  sleds,  and  boats ; 

And  a  ship  that  shall  race  every  craft  that  floats, 
'  When  I'm  a  man  I 

I 

Thibd  Bot.  When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

A  blacksmith  I'll  be,  if  I  can — and  lean  t 

Clang,  clang,  clang,  shall  my  anvil  ring ; 

And  this  is  the  way  the  blows  I'll  swing ; 

ril  shoe  your  horse,  sir,  neat  and  tight ; 

Then  I'll  trot  round  the  square  to  see  if  it's  right, 

When  I'm  a  man  I 

I 

FouBTH  Bot.        When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

-  A  mason  I'll  be,  if  I  can — and  lean ! 
I'll  lay  a  brick  this  way,  and  lay  one  HuU ; 
Then  take  my  trowel  and  smooth  them  flat ; 
Great  chimneys  I'll  make ;  I  think  I'll  be  able 
To  build  one  as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel  I 

I  When  I'm  a  man  I 

! 

I  FiRB  Bot.  When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

I  I'll  be  a  shoemaker  if  I  can — and  lean  / 

1 11  sit  on  a  bench,  with  my  last  held  to  ; 

And  in  and  out  shall  my  needles  go. 


I 
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I'll  sew  80  strong  that  my  work  shall  wear, 
Till  nothing  is  left  but  my  stitches  there  I 
When  I'm  a  man  I 

Sixth  Bot.  When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

A  doctor  I'll  be,  if  I  can — and  lean  ! 

Mj  powders  and  pills  shall  be  nice  and  sweet ! 

And  you  shall  have  just  what  you  like  to  eat ! 
^  I'll  prescribe  for  you  riding,  and  sailing,  and  such ; 

And,  above  all  things,  you  never  must  study  too  much ! 
When  I'm  a  man  I 

Seventh  Bot.       When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

I'll  be  a  minister,  if  I  can — and  lean ! 
And,  once  in  a  while  a  sermon  I'll  make,  . 
That  can  keep  little  boys  and  girls  awake. 
For,  ah !  dear  me !  if  the  ministers  knew. 
How  glad  we  are  when  they  do  get  through  I 
When  I'm  a  man ! 

Eighth  Bot.         When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

A  teacher  I'll  be,  if  I  can — and  lean ! 
I'll  sing  to  my  scholars,  fine  stories  I'll  tell ; 
I'll  show  them  pictures,  and  well — ah  I  well. 
They  shall  have  some  lessons — I  'spose  they  ought ; 
But  oh  I  I  shall  make  them  so  very  short  I 
When  I'm  a  man  \ 

Ninth  Bot.  When  I'm  a  man,  a  man, 

I'll  be  a  school  committee,  if  I  can — arid  1  can  ! 
'Bout  once  a  week  I'll  come  into  school 
And  say  Miss  Teacher,  I've  made  a  rule^ 
That  boys  and  girls  need  a  great  deal  of  play; 
Tou  may  give  these  children  a  holiday  I 
When  I'm  a  man  I 

[All  in  concert,  or  if  thej  cannot  be  trained  to  speak  it  in  concert^ 
80  as  to  make  eyery  word  understood,  let  the  best  speaker  step  for- 
ward and  repeat  alone,  in  a  distinct  voice.] 

When  we  are  men,  are  men, 
I  hope  we  shall^do  great  things,  and  then, 
Whatever  we  do,  this  thing  we  say. 
We'll  do  our  work  in  the  very  best  way. 
And  you  shall  see,  if  you  know  us  then. 
We'll  be  good,  and  honest,  and  useful  men, 

When  we  are  men. 

Mrs.  SUuUf  in  School  FuHval' 
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BOASD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Al  Aor  TO  ESTABLIBH  ▲  BOAKD  OV  EDUCATION  FOE  THE  StATB  OP  BhODB  JmLaMD. 

[PMeed  MutOi  22,  1870.] 

It  tt  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  as  foUows : 

Section  1.  The  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  State,  with  such  high  schools,  normal  schools  and 
normal  institutes  as  are  or  may  be  established  and  maintained  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  State,  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  shall  consist  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  as 
members  ex  ojfficiiSj  and  of  one  other  member  from  each  of  the 
comities  of  the  State,*  with  the  exception  of  Providence'  County, 
which  shall  have  two  other  members.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  recommend  to  the  Governor,  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  from  whom  the  Gov- 
ernor may,  by  and  with  the 'advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  six  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the 
leveral  counties  shall  be  elected  in  Grand  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  two 
members  shall  be  in  the  same  manner  elected  annuaUy  after  the  year 
1870,  at  die  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices,  after  the  first  election,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or 
nntil  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  After  the  first 
election,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  members  shall  be 
divided  by  lot  or  otherwise  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
members  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  in  May,  1871 ;  of  the 
second  class  in  May,  1872;  and  of  the  third  class  in  May,  1873; 
and  the  seats  of  members  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  filled  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  when  vacancies  shall  occur  by  reason  of  the 
death,  the  resignation,  or  the  expiration*  of  the  oflBicial  term  of  aay 
member. 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  shall  be  President  ex  officio^  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Seo.  4.    The  Board  of  Education  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings 
2 
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on  the  first  Mondays  of  March,  June,  September  and  December  of 
each  year,  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  iD 
Providence,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  may  hold  special 
meetings  at  the  call  of  the  President  and  Secretary.  It  shall  be 
their  duty  to  frame  and  modify  at  pleasure,  such  by-laws  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  for  their  own  govemment,  and  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  shall  prescribe  and  cause  to 
be  enforced  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  tor  carrying  into  efiiect 
the  school  laws  of  this  State. 

Seo.  5.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  c«)nsider  the  necessities  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  and  shall  recommend  to  the  General 
Assembly  from  time  to  time,  such  considerations  and  amendments  to 
the  laws  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  pf 
public  education;  and  shall,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
January  session. 

Sec.  6.  The  members  of  the  B^ard  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  but  the  State  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay 
upon  order  of  the  State  Auditor,  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers, when  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  when  travelling 
upon  official  business  for  and  within  this  State,  after  the  bills  have 
been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Seo.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effisct  immediately  upon  and  afler  its 
passage. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed. 


FIRST  meeting  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  called  by  the  Presi^ 
dent  and  Secretary,  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  in  this  city,  at  11^  o'clock  A.  M.,  Friday,  April  15. 
Present — £Us  Excellency  Governor  Padelford,  His  Honor  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Stevens,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Tilton,  A  F.  Spalding, 
S.  H.  Cross,  Dr.  C.  H.  Fisher. 

The  Governor  called  the  members  to  order,  and  the  Commissioner 
read  the  act  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Education,  after  which 
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the  members  drew  for  length  of  term,  with  the  following  results : 
Daniel  Leach,  Gr.  W.  Greene,  one  year ;  A.  F.  Spalding,  C.  H. 
fisher,  two  years ;  S-  H.  Cross,  F.  W.  Tilton,  three  years. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  by-laws,  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing in  June ;  and  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Tilton  were  named  as  the 
eommittee.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  was  added  to  the 
committee. 

At  the  suggestion  of  His  Honor  Lieutenant  Governor  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Tilton,  and  on  motion  of  Bev.  Mr.  Spalding,  it  was  voted  that 
a  committee  of  three,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  be 
tppointed  to  report  such  revision  of  and  amendments  to  the  School 
Liws  as  seem  most  needed,  and  to  confer  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Codification  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  State,  so  as  to  secure  the 
needed  amendments  to  our  School  Laws.  The  President  appointed 
the  foUowing  members  of  the  Board  as  this  committee :  Rev.  Mr. 
Spalding,  F.  W.  Tilton,  C.  H.  Fisher,  T.  W.  Bicknell. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Tilton  moved  that  the  subject  of  the 
length  of  school  terms  be  deferred  to  the  next  regular  meeting,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

The  following  resolujtion  was  read  and,  after  discussion,  adopted : 

Rbsoltbd,  That  the  Board  of  Education  recommend  to  the  General  ABsembly  of 
thu  State  that  an  appropriation  of  $600  be  made  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
tecDiing  lecturers  on  matters  connected  with  public  education,  to  address  the  peo- 
ple of  the  seyeral  towns,  and  that  the  said  appropriation  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Tilton  suggested  that  the  subject  of  compulsory  education 
should  be  presented  for  discussion  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  procure  a  book  for  the  records  of 
the  Board. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1870. 

T.  W.  BiGKNEix,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


■<l(^8e>*>- 


Trxtth. — ^Truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  error ;  constant  friction 
does  but  improve  its  polish  even  as  it  removes  the  rust  from  steel. 
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CORPORAL  PUHISHMMT. 

The  School  Committee  of  Cambridge  have  repealed  the  law 
prohibiting  corporal  punishment  in  school ,  and  have  decided  that 
scholars  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  under  certain  limitations.  The 
experiment  of  governing  schools  without  the  above  means  of  disci- 
pline has  been  most  thoroughly  tried  in  Cambridge.  The  work  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers.  The  outside 
influences  in  its  favor  have  been  weighty  and  persistent.  But  the 
trial  has  signally  failed.  All  the  other  milder  means  of  discipline, 
which  ordinarily  accomplish  most  of  the  work,  seem  to  have  lost 
their  force,  when  there  was  no  fear  of  bodily  pain  as  a  last  resort. 
Insults  to  teachers  were  conmion,  there  being  no  fear  of  a  whipping 
for  the  same.  Expulsion  from  school  was  just  what  many  boys 
wanted,  preferring  street  education  to  that  of  the  school-room.  In 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  parents,  one  teacher  writes,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge School  Report:  **The  parents,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  their  wishes,  would  prefer  a  return  to  a  reasonable  and  mild 
form  of  corporal  punishment.^'  Another  says  :  "They  (the  parents) 
have  all  expressed  themselves  as  preferring  corporal  punishment  to 
suspension  or  the  sending  home  of  notes.**  The  report  further  says : 
^ Quite  a  large  number,  also,  say  that  they  have  been  requested  by 
parents  to  punish  their  children  instead  of  suspending  or  sending 
them  home." 

The  experiment  tried  in  Cambridge  will  not  be  without  its  good 
results.  It  will  show  on  the  one  hand  that  those  teachers  who  have 
not  the  self-control  and  judgment  to  make  a  judicious  use  of  the  rod 
should  at  once  be  dismissed  from  service ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  taking  children  as  we  find  thexn,  the  fear  of  corporal  punish- 
ment with  its  occasional  use,  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discipline  of 
the  common  public  school. 


Thebe  is  nothing  that  our  young  friends  can  cultivate  with  more 
profit  than  neatness.  Strive  to  be  neat  and  orderly  in  all  your 
habits,  and  after  a  while  neatness  will  itself  become  a  habit. 
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It  cannot  be  necessaiy  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  a  careful 
preparation  of  lessons.  There  are  no  doubt  some  which  the  teacher 
Dty  be  expected  to  give  adequately  without  special  preparation,  in 
nrtue  of  his  general  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  mind,  but  there 
are  others  which  will  generally  require  more  or  less  of  this  preparar 
tkm  for  their  effective  teaching.  Some  will  require  it  for  one  thing, 
lome  for  another.  In  some  it  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  him 
the  necessary  extent  of  knowledge.  When  the  subject  is  of  a 
fiuniliar  sort,  it  may  seem*  to  him  tliat  his  general  information  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  him  in  at  once  entering  on  its  exposition ;  but  if 
he  will  reflect  that  he  is  about  to  give  the  pupil  those  fundamental 
notions  of  the  thing  on  whose  soundness  the  character  of  all  subse* 
qnent  knowledge  of  it  will  depend,  he  may  perhaps  be  led  to  doubt 
whether  his  information  is  sufficiently  extensive,  or  his  conceptions 
nflkiently  clear  for  that  purpose.  Without  preparation,  he  will  be 
Teij  apt  to  dwell  on  what  he  happens  to  remember  rather  than  on 
what  is  important ;  and  he  will  often  find  that  some  of  the  links 
have  slipped  from  his  grasp,  which  are  essential  to  connect  the  parts 
of  his  subject.  The  habit  of  teaching  from  inadequate  knowledge  is, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  cause  of  much  profitless  and  unin* 
terestipg  labor,  not  only  to  the  pupils  but  to  the  teacher  himself. 
Other  lessons  wiU  need  preparation  with  a  view  to  their  arrange^ 
ment.  Even  when  one  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject,  he 
ean  seldom  fall  into  the  best  plan  of  communicating  it  without  pre- 
vious reflection ;  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  subjects  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Finally,  many  lessons  will  require  prepara- 
tion with-  a  view  to  their  illustration.  To  find  suitable  illustration 
is  often  the  most  difficult  thing  in  a  lesson ;  certainly  it  will  not  pre- 
sent itself  unless  it  be  sought  for.  When  the  illustration  is  to  be 
drawn  from  objects  of  any  kind,  the  teacher  will  generally  find  it 
expedient  to  examine  them  beforehand ;  his  references  to  them  will 
be  more  definite  and  confident,  when  made  not  to  his  idea,  but  to  his 
experience,  of  them. 

But  besides  the  direct  preparation  required  for  his  daily  work,  there 
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is  an  indirect  preparation  of  a  still  higher  kind,  and  fertile  in  a  stiU 
richer  influence.  He  who  is  engaged  in  forming  the  minds  of  the 
young  should  not  only  teach ;  he  should  also  be  a  learner.  He 
should  have  his  own  subject  of  private  reading  and  of  private  study ; 
no  matter  whether  this  be  allied  to  the  subjects  of  his  professional 
work  or  remote  from  them,  it  will  contribute  to  their  vigorous  and 
effective  handling.  For  it  will  keep  his  mind  fresh  and  flexible,  and 
his  sympathy  with  his  pupil's  efforts  and  difficulties  tender  and  buoy- 
ant. The  teacher  who  has  no  private  reading,  has  no  love  for  read- 
ing ;  and  is  therefore  destitute  of  that  living  spirit  which  alone  can 
inspire  his  pupils  with  that  love.  The  substance  of  his  knowledge 
has  become  common-place  by  the  daily  tear-and-wear  of  communica- 
tion ;  it  has  as  little  beauty  or  interest  for  himself  as  for  his  pupils. 
When  he  ceases  to  learn,  he  descends  to  a  position  below  that  of  Ins 
scholars ;  for  to  be  learning  is  the  highest  intellectual  tendency  of 
our  nature.  We  would  admonish  hitn,  therefore,  that  he  ^ought  to 
be  perpetually  learning,  and  so  constantly  above  the  level  of  his 
scholars."  ^I  am  sure,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  of  his  pupils,  ^that  I  do 
not  judge  of  them  or  expect  of  them  as  I  should,  if  I  were  not  tak- 
ing pains  to  improve  my  own  mind." 

The  young  teacher  will  find  the  preparation  of  his  lesson  materi- 
ally aided  by  making  a  sketch  of  it  in  the  form  of  notes.  These 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  mere  heads  of  instruction ;  in  wfaidi 
form  they  would  be  too  general  .to  serve  the  end  for  which  they  are 
framed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  consist  of  a  minute 
series  of  questions,  such  as  it  may  be  supposed  the  lesson  will  actually 
present  when  given.  A  lesson  whose  form  is  thus  predetermined,  is 
never  successful ;  being  of  necessity  deficient  in  that  elasticity  and 
that  adaptation  to  thoughts  suggested  in  the  very  act  of  teaching, 
which  are  of  the  essence  of  successfiil  instruction.  The  notes 
should  contain  the  principal  topics  to  be  touched  on,  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught,  and  so  as  readily  to  catch  the 
eye ;  and  also  the  illustrations  to  be  used  under  each.  It  would 
further  be  expedient  for  the  teacher  to  reflect  beforehand  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  shall  present  the  several  parts  of  a  subject ;  for 
all  else,  his  language,  his  questions,  and  the  precise  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  each  point,  he  must  trust  to  his  skill  in  teaching. 
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which,  aa  it  is  a  habit,  cannot  be  got  up  for  particular  lessons. 
These  notes  should  not  be  used  in  the  process  of  teaching.  A  lesson 
aeldom  succeeds  which  is  taught  with  frequent  reference  to  written 
notes ;  the  hesitation  and  interruption  thus  caused,  being  very  unfa- 
vorable to  sustained  attention  from  the  pupils. 

The  substance  of  them  should  be  lodged  in  the  teacher's  memory, 
•0  that  during  the  actual  teachipg  nothing  may  come  between  his  own 
mental  activity  and  that  of  his  class. 

The  labor  involved  in  preparation  amply  repays  itself.  The 
teacher  who  undergoes  it,  feels  his  motives  to  duty  strengthened  and 
elevated.  Conscious  that  his  instruction  becomes  of  value  and  inter- 
est, in  consequence  of  the  labor  he  has  expended  on  it,  he  desires, 
like  all  in  a  similar  position,  to  obtain  an  adequate  return  for  that 
hbor  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  it  is  undergone.  He  teaches, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  routine,  but  because  he  has  something  to  say. 
He  is  anxious  that  his  pupils  should  exercise  their  intelligence  on 
what  he  has  prepared  for  them ;  he  appeals  almost  unconsciously  to 
tiheir  love  of  knowledge ;  and  he  is  pleased  when  a  casual  answer 
opens  up  a  new  train  of  thought.  He  will  not  often  be  disappointed 
in  his  anticipations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any 
teacher  to  look  for  the  symptoms  or  results  of  honest,  hearty  work 
from  his  class,  when  he  habitually  meets  them  with  the  doubtful 
knowledge,  disorderly  questioning,  and  meagre  hap-hazard  illustra- 
tion, which  necessarily  mark  unprepared  instruction. — Cwnmon 
School  Education^  James  Currie. 


BASE  BILL  SONG. 

An—"  The  (Hd  Oaken  Bw^cet."" 

How  dear  to  the  heart  is  the  green-coTered  ball-fleld, 

Where  good  riyal  captains  their  men  rightlj  place, 
The  pitcher,  the  catcher,  the  right  field  and  left  field. 

The  good  men,  the  true  men,  who  guard  well  each  base  I 
The  shprt  stop  so  lively,  the  centre  field  handy. 

The  ball,  and  the  stiiker  who  aims  to  send  high  I 
But  dearer  than  all  to  the  hearts  of  good  fielders. 

Is  the  leathern-clad  base  ball  we  catch  on  the  fly. 
The  jolly  old  base  ball,  the  well-covered  base  ball. 

The  leathern-clad  base  ball  we  catch  on  the  fly. 

Oliver  OpUt^e  Magazine, 


160  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONa 

[CommniiieAtioiu  for  thiB  Department  may  be  Addressed  to  A.  J.  Maitchzstui,  ProTidenee,  B.  I.] 


ARITHMETIC— No.  2. 

Tbacrbs.    Good  morning,  Willie.  *  How  about  the  multiplication  table? 

Pupil.  Well,  I  like  it  verj  much.  I  hare  thought  of  sereral  ways  of  reciting 
it  that  were  not  mentioned  in  our  la«t  lesson.  In  fact,  I  have  almost  wished  that  I 
was  the  principal  of  some  primary  school,  where  I  might  test  my  plans,  for  I  beliers 
that  not  only  a  few  pupils,  but  even  a  large  class  may  be  all  interested  at  the  same 
time.  The  entire  school  might  be  divided  into  classes  of  three  pupils,  each  one  hi 
tarn  leading  the  class  as  teacher,  introducing  all  the  novel  methods  of  recitatioii 
that  ingenuity  can  invent,  not  forgetting  the  one  hypractiedl  examples. 

Tbachsb.  Really,  Willie,  you  are  quite  an  enthusiast.  I  believe  that  the  mul- 
tiplication table  can  be  invested  with  as  much  interest  and  taught  with  as  much 
success  in  all  our  primary  schools  as  spelling  and  reading  are  in  the  funous  Meet- 
ing Street  Primary  (colored)  School,  taught  by  an  tamesi,  working  teadier,  who 
lovef  her  business.    How  do  you  succeed  in  fSactoring  numbers  ? 

Pupil.  Not  very  well.  I  do  not  ezactiy  see  how  to  get  the  prime  Actors  of 
some  numbers ;  fbr  instance,  such  as  87,  91  or  248.    Do  you  guess  at  it? 

Tbachbb.  Why,  no.  We  guess  at  nothing  in  Arithmetic.  We  make  an  advdl 
test  of  divisors;  and  the  iest-divisors  are  the  prime  numbers  2,  8,  6,  7,  11,  &c. 
Every  even  number,  as  84,  is  exactiy  divisible  by  2 ;  every  number  whose  right  hand 
figure  is  5  or  0,  as  75,  and  90,  is  divisible  by  5 ;  if  the  sum  of  the  digit  figures  of 
a  number  is  divisible  by  8,  tiie  number  itself  is,— as  111,  (l+l+l)-^3s£i ;  or  147, 
(l-i-4+7)+8=4.  It  is  quite  as  convenient,  however,  to  test  by  an  actual,  menftsi 
division.  The  trial  should  be  carried  on  till  the  quotient  is  less  than  the  test-divi- 
sor, when  the  number  may  be  pronounced  prime.  The  test-divisors  of  numbers  not 
larger  than  160  are  2,  8,  5,  7,  11 ;  not  larger  than  400  are  2,  8,  5,  7,  1 1,  18,  17, 19; 
not  larger  than  900  are  2,  8,  5,  7,  11,  18,  17,  19,  28,  29.  Get  the  prime  factoit  of 
the  numbers  from  1  to  150  that  are  not  found  in  the  multiplication  table,  placing  the 
word  times  or  the  sign  of  multiplication  (X)  between  the 'factors,  as  in  the  last 
lesson,  to  indicate  that  the  number  equals  their  continued  product. 

Pupil.  18,  17,  19,  28  are  prime,  26  (even  number,  therefore  divisible  by  2)  =s 
2X18,  29  and  81  are  prime,  84=2X17,  37  is  prime,  88=2X19,  89  (odd  number, 
therefore  not  divisible  by  2;  next  test- divisor  is  8)  =8X18,  41  and  48  are  prime, 
46=2X28,  47  is  prime,  61  (try  2,  then  8)  =8X17,  52=(2X26)  =2X2X18,  68  i» 
prime,  57=8X19,  58=2X29,  59  (not  divisible  by  2,  8,  5,  7  or  11)  is  prime,  61  is 
prime,  62=2X81,  65=6X18, 67 is  prime,  68=(2X84)=2X2X  17, 69=8X28, 71  and 
78  are  prime,  74=2X87,  76=(6X16)=:5X8X6,  76=(2X 38)  =2X2X19,  78=(2X 
89)='2X8X18,79  is  prime,  82=2X41, 83  is  prime,  86:^5X17, 66=2X48,  67=8X29, 
89  is  prime,  91  (not  divisible  by  2,  8  or  5,  so  I  try  7)=7X  18, 92=(2X46)=2X2X28, 
98=8X81,  94=2X47,  96=6X19,  97  is  prime,  98=(2X49J  =2X7X7,  101  (not 
divisible  by  2,  8,  6,  7  or  11)  is  prime,  102=(2X51)=2X8X17,  108  is  prime,  104s 
(2X62)=2X2X2X18,  106=(6X 21)  =5X8X7,  106=2X58,  107  anl  109  are  prime, 
111=8X87,  112=(2X56)=2X7X2X2X2,  118  is  prime,  114=(2X67)=2X8X19, 
116=5X28,  116=r2X68)=2X2X29,  117=(8X89)=d6X8xl8,  118=3X59,  119= 
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7X17, 132=3X61, 128=8X41, 134=2X2X81, 125=6X6X5, 128=(2X68^=2X7X 
JX8, 127,  is  prime,  128=(2X64)=2X2X2X2X2X2X2, 129=8X48, 180=(10X18) 
aSXSX  18,  181  is  prime,  188=7X19,184=2X67,  186=(5X27)=5X 8X8X8,  186 
==2X2X2X17,  187  is  prime,  188=(2X69)=2X8X28,  189  is  prime,  140=(10X14) 
S2X6X2X7,  141=8X47,  142=2X71,  148  (tiy  the  test-diTisionc  2,  8,  5,  7  and  11) 
=11X18,  145=5X29,  146=2X78,  147=8X7X7,  148=2X2X87,  149  is  prime,  160 
=(10X15)=2X5X8X5.  Ton  say  the  trial  divisors  are  the  prime  uumbers  2,  8,  6, 
7,  Ac. ;  whj  should  I  not  try  the  number  6? 

Tbachsx.  Because  if  a  number  is  diyisible  by  6,  it  certainly  is  by  any  of  its 
iiMtort;  and  since  its  fSeustors,  2  and  8,  hare  already  been  made  test-divisors  it  is 
iieless  to  try  the  number  6. 

PimL.  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  Then  if  a  number  is  not  divisible  by  8,  it  is  useless  to 
tiy  9;  because  if  it  is  divisible  by  9  it  certainly  is  by  8,— and  8  is  contained  just 
three  times  as  many  times  as  9.  Flease  give  me  several  numbers  that  look  like 
prime  ones  that  I  may  test  them,  and  if  composite  get  their  prime  factors. 

Tkachbb.    221,  169,  441,  498,  1188,  701. 

PcpiL.  221  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  2,  or  8,  or  5,  or  7,  or  11,  so  I  try  18 ;  18 
hi22onee  and  9  over,  18  in  91  seven  time;  therefore  281=18X17.  169  is  not 
encUy  divisible  by  2,  8,  5,  7  or  11,  so  I  try  18 ;  18  in  16  once  and  8  over,  18  in  89 
three  times,  therefore  169=18X  18.  441  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  2,  so  I  try  8 ;  8 
in  441  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  times ;  8  in  147  forty-nine  times ;  7  in  49  seven 
times;  therefore  441=8X8X7X7.  498  is  not  divisible  by  2,  8,  5,  7,  11  or  18,  so  I 
trf  17;  17  in  49  twice  and  15  over,  17  in  153  nine  times;  therefore  498=17X29. 
1188=(7X169)=^X  18X18.  701  is  not  divisible  by  2,  8,  5,  7,  11  or  18,  (divide 
■entally,  18  in  70  five  times  and  5  over,  18  in  51  is  not  exactly  contained)  or  17, 
(17  in  70  four  times  and  2  over,  17  in  21,— «  remainder)  or  19,  (19  in  70  three  timet 
•nd  IS  over,  19  in  181,— a  remainder)  or  28,  (28  in  70  three  times  and  1  over,  28  in 
U  sot  exactly  contained)  or  29,  (29  in  70  two  times  and  12  over,  29  in  121,— a 
Rmsinder)  and  as  the  quotient  is  less  than  the  divisor  ('29)  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce 701  a  prime  number. 

TsACHBB.    But  why  not  extend  the  trial  beyond  29  ? 

PtrriL.  If  a  dividend  is  exactly  divisible  by  a  divisor,  it  is  also  exactly  divisible 
bj  the  quotient;  and  since  all  necessary  divisors,  up  to  the  one  that  gives  a  smaller 
number  for  the  quotient,  have  been  used,  it  is  useless  to  extend  the  division. 

Tbaghxk.  Oet  the  prime  factors  of  210,  placing  -  the  sign  of  multiplicatioii 
between  them. 

PimL,    210=(10X21)=2X5X8X7. 

Tbachxb.    What  must  you  multiply  5  by  to  make  210  7 

Pupil.    By  the  remaining  ikctors,  2 X  2 X  7  or  42. 

Tkaobsx.    -How  many  times  are  8  times  5  contained  in  2107 

Pupil*    2  times  7  or  14  times. 

TftACHKR.    What  must  you  multiply  7  X  8  X  2  by  to  produce  2107 

Pupil.    By  5. 

TsACHBB.  By  referring  to  Its  prime  factors,  you  may  state  what  the  number  210 
is  divisibie  by,  and  wliat  the  quotients  are. 

Pupil.  210  is  exactly  divisible  by  2,  the  quotient  is  5X8X7=105 ;  also  by  5,  the 
quotient  is  2X8X7=42;  also  by  8,  the  quotient  is  2V5><7=70;  also  by  7,  the 
qMtient  is  2X5X8=80;  also  by  6,  the  quotient  is  5X7=85;  also  by  2XT=H|  the 
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quotient  is  5 X8=sl5;  also  by  7X8X2=42,  the  quotient  is  6;  also  by  105,(6X8X7) 
the  quotient  is  2 ;  &c. 

Tbaohsb.  In  our  next  lesson  we  will  adrance  upon  measures  and  multiples; 
making  an  application  of  what  we  hare  learned.    So  for  the  present,  good-bje. 

Pupil.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  understand  this  lesson,  so  when  the  order  to 
'*  advance  *'  is  giren  I  will  be  ready  to  maixk  at  once. 


LIQUOR-AGENT   QUESTION.— Solutioks. 

The  agent  must  credit  the  town  for  cash  and  liquor  receired %89  71 

He  charges  cash  account  with,  and  receired  from  town, $82.17 

And  with  amount  receiyed  from  sales 102.97 


•186.14 
He  credits  cash  for  liquors  bought f  159.91 

And  his  salary 25.00     $84.91 


Balance  of  cash  on  hand 50. 

Balance  of  liquor  on  hand 81.37 

Amount  due  town $81.80    81 

And  the  town's  loss ■ $8  11 

B.  F.  Grbxnmah,  Shannock  SCill's,  Richmond,  R.  L 

The  agent  must  hand  oyer  to  the  town  the  cash  in  his  possession,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  minus  his  salary ;  and  also  the  Uquor  in  his  possession. 

The  agent  receires  in  cash  ftt>m  the  town $82  17 

From  the  sale  of  liquors 102  97 

Amounting  to •' $135  14 

He  expends  for  liquor 59  01 

Leaying $75  28 

Deducting  his  salary 25  00 

He  owes  the  town $50  82 

If  the  amount  of  liquor  on  hand  be  added,  itgiyes $81  60 

The  town  expends  cash $82  17 

Liquor  deliyered  to  agent 57  54 

Amounting  to $89  71 

The  town  receiyes  ttom  agent,  cash $60.28 

Liquor  returned 81.87 

Amounting  to «. $81  80 

Thereby  losing : $8  11 
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Then,  After  turning  orer  tojihe  town  the  liquor  on  hand'at  the  end  of  the  year, 
Hid  dedactinghis  salary,  the  agent  owe*  the  town  #60.28,  and  the  town  loses  #8.11. 

QtutUon. — How  many  of  yonr  readers  will  write  a  Grammatical  sentence,  con* 
tBoing  all  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  less  than  forty  letters  in  the  aggregate  ? 

O.  H.  EsBA,  P.  C.  Seminary,  East  Greenwich. 


LESSONS   IN   GRAMMAR. 

[Uiecordanoe  with  a  vote  of  the  KoTidence  Teaehen'  Association,  Mr.  Heniy  Chase,  of  Cam- 
biid^  aOowi  the  use  of  his  mMniscript  embodying  his  method  of  teaching  the  lint  steps  in  Gnm- 
aar  sad  AnaJjnsis.— Ed.] 

Lbsson  1. 

Haye  yon  ever  seen,  in|^ammer,  a  little  creatnre  flying  about  upon  the  trees  and 
ihgiiig? 

What  is  its  name? 

Hare  you  ever  seen  an  animal  harnessed  ami  drawing  a  carriage  in  the  street? 

What  is  the  name  of  that  animal  ? 

Will  you  spell  the  name  ? 

Write  it  upon  your  slate. 

Does  the  name  look  like  the  animal? 

Write  upon  your  slate  the  name  of  that  little  creature,  which  you  told  me  you 
hftd  Ken  flying  about  and  singing. 

Does  this  name  look  like  the  creature  itself? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  animal  that  you  ever  saw? 

Will  you  write  it? 

Is  the  name  as  large  as  the  animal? 

Write  ihe  name  of  the  smallest  creature  you  erer  saw. 

It  the  name  as  small  as  the  creature  ? 

Bo  any  of  these  names,  which  we  hare  spoken  of  look,  at  all,  like  the  creatures 
themselTes? 

Does  any  thing,  which  you  can  think  of,  look  like  its  name  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  longest  rirer  in  this  State? 

What  are  the  names  of  the  difibrent  studies  in  this  school? 

What  is  your  own  name? 

Does  eyeiy  thing  haye  a  name  ? 

Write  upon  your  slate  six  names  of  persons  or  things  which  you  have  seen. 

LxasoH  2. 

Kow  see  who  can  tell  the  largest  number  of  the  questions  in  the  last  lesson,  and 
mver  them  correctly. 

Can  any  one  of  ^ou  think  of  any  thing  that  has  no  name  ? 

Did  any  of  you  eyer  hear  scholars,  who  were  reciting  in  Grammar,  call  these 
Bunet  anything  except  names  ? 

If  you  haye,  tell  me  what  they  called  them. 

The  word  noun  means  name,  and  scholars  who  are  studying  Grammar  call  all 
omes  nouns ;  be  yeiy  careful  now  to  remember  that  hereafter;  when  we  speak  of 
mns,  we  mean  the  same  as  we  did  in  the  last  lesson,  when  we  spoke  of  names. 
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Mention  six  nonns,  which  are  the  names  of  personi. 

Mention  ten,  vfaich  are  the  names  of  countries. 

Which  of  the  following  words  are  nouns?  Book,  chair,  go,  king,  went,  singi, 
apples,  and,  church,  desk,  speak,  if,  upon,  chain,  in,  strike. 

How  many  of  these  words  are  nouns,  and  how  many  are  not? 

Which  words  in  the  following  examples  are  nouns  ? 

George  goes  to  school.  Philip  is  in  the  army.  Trees  are  broken  by  the  wind. 
Jane  plays  with  the  hoop.  Two  men  are  in  the  garden.  The  scholars  may  go  to 
see  the  lion.  An  army  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  men.  Youth  is  the  tims 
for  improyement.  Spring  is  the  season  of  flowers.  We  should  forgire  our  ene- 
mies. 

Supply  a  noun  in  place  of  the  dash  in  each  of  the  examples  which  follow : 

sail  on  the  river.    — ^  dash  is  used  in  the  school  room.    Com  is  food  ftr 

.    is  eaten  by  — .    drunk  — .    Horses  in  the  eat . 

Boys  in use ink  and and * 

Lbsboh  8. 

What  do  scholars  who  study  Grammar,  call  the  names  of  all  things  ? 

Write  on  your  slate  six  nouns. 

Have  you  written  the  things  themseWes,  or  their  names? 

Which  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  any  thing,  or  thing  itself? 

If  I  say,  **  Good  scholars  look  at  their  teacher  when  they  recite  their  lessons,'* 
do  you  know  what  I  mean  ? 

If  I  say,  '*  Idle  scholars  gaze  about  the  school  room»"  do  you  know  what  I 
mean? 

If  I  say,  *<  as,  they,  will,  and,"  do  you  know  what  I  mean? 

Do  you  think  I  mean  any  thing? 

Do  you  understand  me  when  I  say,  "  Good  children  obey  their  parents  "? 

When  words  are  used  so  as  to  tell  something  that  can  be  understood  about  sny 
person  or  thing,  they  are  said  to  form  a  sentence,  because  the  word  "  sentence** 
means  a  set  of  words  which  form  complete  sense. 

Now,  tell  which  of  the  following  sets  of  words  are  sentences,  and  which  are  not: 

George  studies  very  diligently.  James  plays  at  ball.  In  top  up  is  can  so.  Thqr 
try  to  do  right.  Mary  walks  in  the  garden.  John  driyes  the  horse.  Houses  Til- 
lage. New  York  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Union.  Is  Delaware  called  Middle  State 
a?  The  Union  must  be  preserved.  Were  you  here  when  the  school  commenced 
this  morning?    How  pleasant  this  school-room  is. 

LxssoH  4. 

I  gave  you  some  examples  in  your  last  lesson,  and  asked  you  to  tell  me  which 
were  sentences ;  do  yoU  find  the  name  "  George  "  in  one  of  these  examples  ? 
Is  that  example  a  sentence  ? 
What  is  said  about  George? 

What  is  said  about  James  in  another  of  those  examples? 
What  is  said  about  Mary  in  another? 

Is  the  example  which  has  the  word  Delaware  in  it  a  sentence  ? 
Can  you  place  the  words  in  that  example  so  that  they  will  form  a  sentence? 
What  will  they,  then,  tell  about  Delaware  ? 
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The  name  of  the  person  or  thing  that  a  aentence  tells  aometbing  about  ia  called 
tbe  fubject  of  that  sentence,  just  aa  your  parents  speak  of  the  subject  of  a  lectaru, 
vben  they  mean  that  which  the  lecturer  talks  about. 

Suxar  is  made  in  Louisiana. 

What  does  this  sentence  tell  abqut  ? 

Whom  does  each  of  the  following  sentences  tell  about? 

Jolia  reads  well.  Marietta  has  gone  home.  Fanny  writes  finely.  Thomas  has 
left  school. 

if  I  say,  "  in,  as,  homeward,  him,"  do  I  tell  about  any  thing? 

If  I  say,  "  trees  field,"  do  I  tell  anything  about  the  trees  ? 

Do  those  words,  "  trees  field,"  form  a  sentence  ? 

I>o  you  think  words  which  do  not  form  a  sentence,  can  have  a  subjuct  ? 

Which  of  the  foUoi^ing  examples  are  sentences,  and  what  are  their  subjects? 

Siephants  live  in  Inula.  Dogs  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Will 
hones  large  there.  Cats  were  worshipped  in  Egypt.  Cattle  hay.  The  Ked  Sea  is 
between  Asia  and  Africa. 

LssaoM  5. 

When  do  words  form  a  sentence  ? 

What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence  ? 

fiirdsfly. 

Is  this  a  sentence  ? 

What  word  is  the  subject  of  it? 

What  does  the  other  word  show  that  birds  do  ? 

Birds  fly  from  one  tree  to  another. 

Is  this  a  sentence  ? 

Is  it  a  longer  or  a  shorter  sentence  than  the  other? 

Which  word  in  this  sentence  shows  what  birds  do? 

If  you  take  that  word,  alone,  will  it  tell  what  birds  do  ? 

If  you  take  the  other  words,  without  that,  will  they  tell  what  birds  do  ? 

Fishes  swim.    Fishes  swim  in  the  water. 

How  many  sentences  are  there  here  ? 

What  word  is  the  subject  in  each  of  these  sentences  ? 

Which  word  in  each  of  them  tells  what  fishes  do  ? 

William  was  struck. 

What  two  words  are  used  in  this  sentence  to  tell  something  about  William  ? 

Bo  they  tell  that  he  did  something,  or  that  something  was  done  to  him  ? 

William  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  play. 

Which  words  in  this  sentence  show  what  was  done  to  William? 

Would  the  other  words  in  the  sentence  show  the  same  thing? 

Apples  are  on  the  ground.  « 

Does  the  word  **  are  "  show  that  the  apples  do  anything? 

Does  it  show  that  anything  is  done  to  them,  or  only  that  they  exist  in  a  certain 
place? 

Snch  words  as  *'fly,"  ^'  swim,"  *'  was,"  '*  struck,"  '*  are,"  and  a  great  many  others, 
which  are  used  to  tell  or  affirm  something  about  some  person  or  thing,  might  be 
called  Tellers,  or  Affimurst  but  the  word  Verb  means  principal  word,  and  all  words 
which  tell  or  affirm  anything  about  any  person  or  thing,  are  called  verbs,  because 
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they  are  considered  the  most  important  words  in  the  sentence.  The  subject  of  the 
sentence  is  also  called  the  subject  of  Ihe  rerb,  because  it  is  the  name  of  the  penon 
or  thing  that  the  rerb  affirms  or  tells  about. 

Which  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  verbs,  and  what  words  are  their  sub- 
jects ? 

Bojs  run.  Girls  play.  The  sun  shines.  Boses  bloom  in  Summer.  The  good 
girl  studies.  Thomas  is  my  friend.  Clara  assists  her  mother.  The  carriage  wsi 
broken  in  the  street.    Flora  walked  in  the  garden. 

Lbssov  6. 

The  different  kinds  of  words  which  we  use  in  talking  and  which  we  find  in  books, 
are  called  parts  of  speech,  in  Grammar,  because  they  are  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
which  we  use  in  speaking,  that  is,  the  noun  is  called  one  part  of  speech,  and  the 
▼erb  another,  and  there  are  others  which  you  will  learn  about  by  and  by. 

Now,  what  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  the  following  sentences? 

Corn  grows.  Trees  flourish.  Flowers  bloom.  Fire  bums.  Men  labor.  lions 
devour. 

How  many  different  parts  of  speech  do  you  find  in  each  of  these  sentences,  sod 
what  are  they  ? 

How  many  words  are  there  in  each  of  these  sentences  ? 

Can  you  form  a  sentence  with  one  word  alone  ? 

How  many  words  at  least  must  there  he  in  a  sentence  ? 

How  many  words  in  each  noun,  and  how  many  words  in  each  verb,  in  the  sen- 
tences given  you  in  this  lesson  ?  • 

If  I  say,  '*  Corn  is  growing,"  how  many  words  do  I  use  to  tell  what  the  com 
doesf 

In  the  sentence,  **  Corn  will  be  harvested,"  how  many  words  are  used  to  tell  or 
affirm  something  about  the  com? 

Two,  or  more,  words  are  frequently  used  together  to  tell  or  affirm  something  sbout 
the  person  or  thing  named  by  the  subject,  and  then  they  are  all  together  called  a 
verb,  just  as  if  there  was  but  one  word. 

Which  are  nouns  and  which  are  verbs,  in  each  of  the  following  sentences? 

The  good  scholar  always  takes  his  seat  when  school  commences.  Wheat  may  be 
ground  in  a  mill.  Very  large  trees  grow  in  the  State  of  California.  Lambs  sie 
sporting  in  the  fields.  Some  children  speak  unkindly  to  their  parents.  Men  who 
are  vicious  will  be  despised  by  all. 

How  many  words  are  there  in  each  of  these  sentences,  which  you  have  not  yet 
learned  anything  about? 

Lbssox  7. — Review. 

You  may  now  answer  a  few  questions  to  show  how  much  you  have  learned  sboni 
Grammar. 
What  are  the  names  of  things  called  in  Grammar? 
Are  the  things  themselves  called  so  ? 

Do  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  nouns  in  the  world,  or  only  a  few? 
What  is  a  a  noun? 
When  do  words  form  a  sentence  ? 
Do  I  use  a  sentence  when  I  say,  **  Scholars  should  listen  to  their  teacher"? 
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WMch  word  is  the  lubject? 

Do 70a  think  people  me  sentences  much  when  thej  are  talking  or  writing? 

Did  70a  erer  read  a  sentence  in  your  reading  book  ? 

Ssch  member  of  the  class  may  write  two  sentences  on  the  slate. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  subject  of  a  sentence  ? 

Which  word  is  the  subject  in  the  sentence,  **  Children  should  honor  their  pa- 
lorts"? 

What  areHhose  words  called  which  tell  or  aiBrm  something  about  some  person  or 
tiung? 

How  many  parts  of  speech  haye  you  learned  about,  and  what  are  they  ? 

How  many  words,  at  least,  must  there  be  in  a  sentence  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  parts  of  speech, in  Grammar? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  subject  of  a  rerb? 

Is  thejrabject  of  a  sentence  the  same  word  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  that  sen- 
tence? 

If  a  yerb  always  a  single  word,  or  may  it  consist  of  two  or  more  words  ? 

Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is  in  the  following  sentences,  also  which 
words  are  the  subjects  of  the  sentences,  and  of  the  yerbs  in  the  sentences : 

Winds  blow.  Soldiers  march.  Kings  rule.  Time  hastens.  War  desolates. 
Children  play.  Girls  may  read.  Sarah  should  haye  returned.  Teachers  must  be 
obeyed.    Fishes  haye  been  caught. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCH 

[Beperti  and  items  for  this  depsrtment  are  esrne8tl7  solicited  from  all  parts  of  oar  State.  It  h 
daricDcd  that  this  jonnvU  shall  be  the  medium  of  oommnnlration  for  uoxh  intcUigenoe  aa  ahall  exoUe 
— oag  ita  patrona,  a  mutoal  intereat  in  each  other'a  work  aa  edacatora,  and  tend  to  unite  and 
itRngthen  na  in  giring  greater  eAclen<7  to  the  achool  878tem  of  Rhode  Island  than  has  7et  been 
ttaiaed.   Addreaa  L.  W.  Busssll,  Bridgham  School,  Proyidence,  B.  I.] 

PBGVIDENCB  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Apbil  16th,  1870. 
Subject  for  discussion — '*  Spbixiko." 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  who  was  appointed  to  open  the 
discQisioni  was  not  present,  and  called  upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Ezecutiye  Com- 
mittee to  open  the  question. 

Mr.  Bnssell  remarked  that  there  was  one  phrase  of  the  spelling  question  that  he 
ihoogfat  needed  attention,  yix. :  that  presented  by  the  fact  that  many  most  accurate 
spellers  on  *'  bard  words"  show  yery  bad  spelling  on  monosyllables  and  simple  words 
in  the  most  common  use.  Long  continued  practice  had  enabled  them  to  spell  long 
lilts  of  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  language,  while  their  written  exercises  showed 
ooBstant  tripping  on  words  in  eyery  day  use. 

While  the  spelling  of  words  not  in  frequent  use  may  be  a  yaluable  practice,  the 
correct  spelling  of  those  words  which  are  employed  in  our  business  and  friendly  com- 
oiuucations,  and  the  counting  room,  should,  by  all  means,  be  secured.  He  recom- 
meiided  the  spelling  all  the  words  in  the  reading  lessons,  and  the  words  in  other  text 
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books,  also  lists  that  maj  be  selected  by  the  teacher.  In  regard  to  the  manner  or 
learning  the  spelling  lesson,  he  remarked  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  papii  to 
have  the  words  pronounced  to  him  before  studying  them,  so  that  he  m|iy  hare  the 
words  marked  which  he  cannot  spell,  and  spend  his  time  on  those.  Then  the  method 
of  learning  them  was  by  repetition  and  having  attention  called  to  them  in  Tazions 
ways. 

Mr.  Stockwell,  of  the  Providence  High  School,  referred  to  the  great  amount  of  in- 
correct spelling  he  met  with  in  the  written  exercises  in  his  claases,  andilhifi,  too,  on 
words  which  they  saw  every  day  printed  in  their  books.  He  regarded  the  cultiv^ 
tion  of  the  perceptive  faculties  as  important  in  picturing  the  form  of  worda  upon  the 
mind.    He  liad  little  faith  in  pupils  spending  time  in  learning  vexy  hard  words. 

Mr.  Scammell  of  East  Greenwich,  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  desirable  to  have 
pupils  learn  the  definitions  of  words  which  they  spelled  from  the  reading  lesson. 

Mr.  Sawin  thought  it  best  to  attend  to  one  thing  at  a  timCf — ^while  on, spelling, 
attend  to  that  alone.  He  would  have  the  child  write  the  spelling  lesson  as  soon  as 
he  could  use  the  print  hand.  Spelling  as  a  special  study  should  be  entirely  com- 
pleted in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  although  it  should  be  reviewed  in 
written  exercises  in  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Manchester  did  not  approve  of  mixing  spelling  and  defining,  although  in  the 
latter  some  attention  is  necessarily  given  to  spelling.  He  would  not  distract  the 
attention  from  the  special  object  in  any  branch,  by  giving  a  lesson  in  defining. 
Combining  two  exercises  made  both  unsatisfactory.  Reviews  should  be  constantly 
kei>t  up.  It  is  a  good  exercise  to  require  the  pupils  to  write  the  words  of  the  lesson 
several  times,  as  a  preparation,  looking  at  their  work  to  see  that  it  is  neatly  done. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Stockwell,  Parker,  Sawin,  and  RusselL 
The  discussion  wao  an  interesting  one.  The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  the 
exercises  for  the  next  meeting  would  be  announced  through  the  daily  papers.  Ad- 
journed to  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 

County  Cowvbntiom  or  School  Officers. — A  County  Convention  of  School 
Officers  was  held  at  Kingston  Hill,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  27th  and 
28th.  The  exercises  consisted  of  lectures  and  discussions  relating  to  teachers  and 
teachers*  qualifications,  the  sphere  and  duties  of  School  Officers,  and  the  best 
method  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 

The  Leaven  Workino. — Rev.  J.  H.  Wells  writes  to  the  School  Commissioner, 
asking  for  a  ^'  first-rate  man,  available  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  summer  teach- 
ers a  thorough  drill  of  two  or  three  days,  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks, — for  a  suitable  compensation.^" 

The  School  Commibsioksb  lectured  at  Centre ville  and  Crompton,  on  Tuesday, 
12th  inst.,  upon  the  relations  of  *'  Education  to  Labor."  There  was  a  large  atten- 
dance and  much  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  lecture. 

East  Providence. — The  annual  examinations  of  the  schools  of  East  Providenoe 
have  just  closed,  and  evince  a  fine  working  spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  graded  school  in  the  Watchemoket  District,  Mr.  O.  R.  Whittemore,  Princi- 
pal, has  been  greatly  improved  under  his  administration,  both  as  regards  the  disci- 
pline and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  there.  Mrs.  Whittemore  has  shown  ex- 
cellent capacities  in  managing  the  lower  department, — so  says  our  Commissioner. 
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FoBTSXOUTH. — At  the  animal  town  meeting  on  the  6th  alt.,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  School  Committee :  George  Manchester,  Stephen  T.  Sherman,  Joseph 
Coggeshall,  Charles  £.  Boyd,  Joseph  E.  Macomher,  Robert  D.  Hall,  Daniel  Chase, 
sod  A.  L.  Ackley.  The  town  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars 
for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  without  opposition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  organization  held  on  the  11th  ult.,  George  Man- 
diesterwas  elected  Chairman,  and  Joseph  Coggeshall,  Clerk.  Joseph  E.  Macomber 
and  the  Chairman  and  Clerk  were  elected  a  Committee  on  qualifications. 

The  winter  term  of  our  school  has  closed.  As  a  general  thing  the  schools  the 
past  year  bare  been  superior  to  what  they  haye  been  in  years  past,  and  in  some  cases 
there  has  been  marked  improvement. 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  printed  for  circulation. 

The  sessions  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  here  last  December,  under  the 
snspices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  had  a  salutary  influence  on  our 
public  school  interests. 

Baxbixgtoh. — The  school  year,  just  closed,  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  The 
same  teachers  are  retained  for  another  year.    The  town  system  works  finely. 

WissBK. — Messrs.  Thornton  &  Slade  haye  secured  the  contract  for  building  a 
oev  school  house,  to  be  erected  in  Warren.  Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guaranty 
that  the  work  will  be  well  done. 

Newport. — The  plate  of  the  new  school  building  on  Mill  street  will  be  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Schoolmasteb.  Four  rooms  in  the  building  are  now  occu- 
pied, and  the  others  will  be  finished  during  the  summer  yacation.  The  dedication 
of  the  house  will  be  deferred  till  autumn. 

WiCKPORD  supports  a  school  in  which  the  common  and  higher  English  branches 
are  taught,  commencing  May  2d,  under  the  charge  of  J.  H.  Rockwell.  Rey.  J. 
Aldrich  will  give  instruction  in  Grammar ;  Rey.  Daniel  Goodwin  in  Reading ;  and 
Hiss  L.  Annie  Chesbrough  will  assist  in  the  Primary  Department 

Toledo,  Ohio,  is  discussing  the  propriety  of  admitting  colored  children  into  the 
public  schools  with  the  white  children.  Most  of  the  citizens  are  in  fayor  of  admit- 
ting them,  but  the  Board  of  Education  think  they  haye  found  a  law  forbidding  their 
dimwing  from  tiie  same  educational  founts  as  those  whose  skins  are  a  few  shades, 
more  or  less,  whiter  than  those  of  these  unfortunates. 

FtesoHAi^ — Superintendent  F.  W.  Tilton,  of  Newport,  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  15th  Inst.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  he  seems 
fally  recoyered  from  his  seyere  illness. 

Mr. NtfriXU  has  been  appointed  master  of  the  Church  Hill  School,  Paw* 

tucket 

Dwigkt  R.  Adams  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School 
St  Crompton. 

Jfus  Addie  MesuTt  of  Dizon,  Illinois,  gets  976  per  month  for  teaching  school  at 
Silka. 

Tkachsbs'  IxariTUTB  at  Mystic  Bbidov,  Comr . — A  circular  before  us  gtrei 
notioe  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  held  at  the  aboye  place  on  the  88th,  89th  and 
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80th  of  April.  Among  the  able  lectarers  announced  are  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of 
Brown  University,  T.  W.  Bicknell,  School  Commissioner  of  Rhode  Island,  and  J. 
T.  Edwards,  Principal  of  East  Greenwich  Seminary.  Entertainment  free,  and  free 
return  tickets  orer  Stonington  Road.  Teachers  and  School  Oi&cers  of  Bhode 
Island  are  inyited. 

German  Chabts. — Call  at  the  School  Commissioner's  office  and  look  at  some 
German  Natural  History  charts.    You  will  wish  to  take  them  along  with  you. 

Dkawino. — Drawing  has  recently  been  introduced  as  a  regular  branch  of  instme- 
tion  into  the  schools  of  Providence.  Its  success  here,  as  elsewhere,  willlargelj  de- 
pend upon  the  interest  which  the  teachers  take  in  the  matter.  It  is  too  late  to 
question  the  utility  of  learning  to  draw.  The  only  doubt  is  in  regard  to  teachers, 
most  of  whom  have  not  had  instruction  in  the  art  themselves,  being  able  to  condnct 
the  exercise  successfully. 

Of  its  introduction  into  a  city  of  a  neighboring  state,  the  Superintendent  sajs : 
<*  Within  a  few  months  Drawing  has  been  made  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in 
all  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  School.  It  was  felt,  at  the  oataet, 
that  the  success  of  this  branch  would  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  manner 
in  which  teaibhers  met  the  requirements  upon  them.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  aaj 
that  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  entered  upon  the  work  with  an  eamestnest 
that  will  ensure  success.  Even  the  few  who  at  first  thought  it  a  useless  study, — ^who 
believed  that  it  could  not  be  taught  successfully,  n  ho  felt  that  it  ought  not  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rueful  branches,  these  are  nearly  all  confessing  their  mistake,  and 
are  earnestly  entering  upon  the  work." 

Watchxmokbt  Ahsad.  Salabt  to  Thvstbx. —  E.  H.  King,  Esq.,  Trustee  of 
District  No.  1,  East  Pfovidence,  has  been  voted  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  for  his 
able  and  efficient  services  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  that  District. 
The  rapid  improvement  of  the  schools  reflects  great  credit  on  trustees,  teachers 
and  town's  committee. 
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The  Qdbbtioh  of  thb  Houb,  the  Bible  and  the  School  Fund,  by  Ruf^  W. 
Clarke,  D.  D.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  1870. 

This  book  discusses  in  a  fair  and  candid  manner,  the  question  which  so  ritally 
affects  the  continued  well  being  of  the  public  schools  and  school  systems  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  shows  the  relation  of  Religion  to  the  State,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian 
book,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  State  Reform  Schools,  and  other  public 
institutions ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  vital  force  of  the  American  Republic ;  that  Rome 
proposes  to  conquer  us  by  a  fallacy ;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  seek  a  division 
of  the  school  fhnds  of  the  various  States.  The  book  closes  with  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  France,  in  favor  of  the  free  school  system  of  that  coun- 
try, when  the  attempt  was  there  made  to  bring  it  under  Ronush  sway. 
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Btislb's  Gkkbrai.  Ebt  to  his  Wobks. — $1.60.  K.  Y. ;  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Thii  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  popular  works  on 

die  sciences  hy  the  same  author,  still  as  a  hand-book  for  any  teacher  it  will  proTe  of 

amcfa  ralne,  and  can  be  used  entirely  independent  of  the  author's  series  of  books  on 

physics.    A  good  book  to  hare  on  one's  desk  at  all  times. 

Cau  Juui  Cajbsaris  Commektaxu  Db  Bbllo  Gallico,  with  reference  to  Hark- 
ness's,  Bullion's  and  Morris's,  Andrews  and  Stoddard's,  and  Allen's  Latin  Gram- 
mars, Synonymes ;  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  vocabulary.  By  J.  U. 
Hanson,  A.  M.  New  York;  Woolworth,  Ainswoith  &  Co. 

Ai  we  hare  turned  over  the  pages  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  CsBsar  we  have  had 

but  one  q[ue8tion  arise  as  to  its  perfect  .adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  students,  and 

that  is  its  size.    We  must  confess  that  w6  wish  it  were  possible  to  retain  its  other 
excellencies  and  then  add  that  of  more  compactness. 

TiLLoroHAST  &  Masoh,  Booksellers,  Stationers  and  Periodical  Dealers,  hare 
pablished  Mr  Cousix  Judith  :  A  Tbub  Bxpbbiencb.  By  the  author  of  '*  The 
Man  Whom  Everybody  Snubbed."  This  is  the  narratiTe  of  a  young  clergyman, 
who,  in  pursuit  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  pays  a  visit  to  some  distant  relatives  in 
one  of  the  most  rural  sections  of  Vermont,  takes  notes  of  his  experiences  and  obser- 
vations, and  gives  them  to  the  reader  in  a  very  pleasing  story,  which  bears  on  its 
ftce  the  evidences  of  truth  and  faithAilness  to  life.  It  was  written  by  J.  N.  Thomas 
of  this  city. 

Trb  Modbl  Spbakbb,  consisting  of  exercises  in  prose,  poetry  and  blank  verse, 
suitable  for  declamations,  public  readings,  school  exhibitions,  etc.  Compiled  by 
Prof.  Philip  Lawrence.    Price,  $1.60.    Philadelphia;  Eldredge  &  Bro. 

We  were  quite  taken  captive  by  our  first  sight  of  this  book  and  our  first  opinion 
was  strengthened  at  every  step  as  we  wended  our  way  throtigh  its  attractive  pages. 
We  heartily  commend  this  speaker  to  our  readers  as  one  that  will  repay  its  cost 
manifold,  not  merely  as  a  collection  of  pieces  suitable  for  the  stage,  but  as  embrac- 
ing many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  compositions  in  the  English  language 
that  have  nowhere  else  been  gathered  into  so  convenient  a  form. 

A  Mavual  of  Gbnbbal  Histobt,  lieing  an  outline  history  of  the  World  from  the 
creaUon  to  the  present  time.  Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  for  the  use  of  acade- 
mies, high  schools  and  families.  j§y  John  J.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of 
Grammar  School  No.  81,  New  York  City.    New  York;  Clark  &  Maynard. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book  is  its  combination  of  geography  and 
chronology  with  history  on  a  somewhat  new  plan,  devised  by  its  author,  who 
is  a  practical  teacher  of  long  experience  and  unusual  success.  From  a  carefU  ex- 
amination of  the  book  we  are  quite  well  pleased  with  it,  both  m  its  general  arrange- 
ment, its  selection  of  topics  and  especially  with  the  fiicilities  afforded  for  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  and  comprehension  of  the  facts  presented. 

For  Uiose  who  prefer  more  substance  than  can  be  obtidned  from  an  **  Outline." 
Mr.  Anderson  has  prepared  a  revised  edition  of ''  Bloss's  Ancient  History,"  which 
wiU  serve  as  an  admirable  accompaniment  to  the  preceding,  enabling  the  student  to 
SBpply  those  details  of  description  or  incident  which  often  serve  so  much  to  give 
life  and  reality  to  historical  study.  For  Grammar  Schools  Mr.  A.  has  prepared  a 
United  States  History  on  the  same  plan  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  equally  worthy 
of  examination  and  trial. 
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AvBRicAK  CoMMBBCiAL  Law,  foF  BuBiness  Men,  with  full  instmctions  and  practi- 
cal forms  adapted  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  hj  Franklin  Chamberlain,  of  the 
U.  S.  Bar.    Published  by  O.  D.  Case  &  Co,  Hartford,  and  sold  by  Agents. 

This  is  truly  a  most  Taluable  work  for  all  business  men  as  well  as  those  engaged 
in  professional  life,  and  hy  it  everj  intelligent  main  can  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  as  well  as  the  forms  which  enter  into  the  daily  transactions  of  our  busy 
world.  It  has  been  said  that  no  person  is  fitted  for  the  common  affairs  of  life  until 
he  has  carefully  studied  the  wise  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  and  while  it  is  tme 
that  the  principles  of  right,  justice  and  law  are  most  clearly  and  admirably  set 
forth  by  our  English  author,  as  Americans  we  need  the  practical  adaptation  of 
these  great  principles  to  the  varied  forms  and  the  changed  circumstances  of  our 
own  time.  A  law  library  is  too  costly  and  too  cumbrous  for  the  common  citizen, 
and  such  a  work  as  this  will  facilitate  the  rarious  interests  and  will  answer  the 
many  and  various  questions  which  so  constantly  press  upon  the  minds  of  our  basi- 
ness  communities.  The  author  is  a  lawyer  of  great  legal  ability,  and  once  tiie  law 
partner  of  Chief  Justice  Chapman,  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  eminently  a  law 
book  for  the  people,  and  is  invaluable  to  every  interest  in  society.  The  Agent  for 
the  State  is  now  canvassing  Rhode  Island  for  the  work.  We  recommend  it  to 
school  officers  and  teachers.    Price  94.50  and  $5.00. 

Men  and  Mtstebies  of  Wall  Stbebt.  By  Jas.  K.  Medbery.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

To  an  utter  stranger  to  the  busy  walks  of  commerce  and  trade  we  can  imagine  no 
place  more  of  an  enigma  than  Wall  St.,  or  that  quarter  of  New  York,  which  centres 
about  that  street  and  is  recognized  by  that  name.  Even  to  one  who  is  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  modern  style  of  doing  business,  there  is  a  mystery  hanging  around 
and  above  the  transactions  of  this  great  centre  of  the  malestrom  that  he  cannot  pen- 
etrate. 

The  aim  of  the  book  before  us  is  evidently  two-fold,  partly  to  instruct,  partly  to 
amuse.  To  instruct  by  revealing  in  detail  the  "  modtu  operandi"  of  initiating  and 
carrying  forward  those  gigantic  swindles  which  have  so  frequently  astounded  the 
country.  To  amuse  by  collecting  and  relating  those  anecdotes  and  passages  of  biogra- 
phy and  history  which  serve  to  bring  out  the  characters  of  the  chief  operators,  their 
peculiar  characteristics  in  management,  their  wonderful  power  of  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances and  in  most  cases  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice. 

Whoever  takes  up  the  book  with  either  end  in  view,  will  find  himself  well  repaid 
by  its  perusal,  for  we  have  few  fears  that  any  one  will  be  led  by  its  influence  to 
plunge  into  the  vortex  whose  perils  it  so  tersely  and  clearly  seta  forth. 

How  TO  Select  a  Libbabt. — This  is  the  subject  of  an  address  delivered  Februaiy 
2l8t,  l>efore  a  Sunday-School  Teachers*  Institute,  by  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Every  Pastor,  Superintendent,  Librarian 
and  Teacher  should  read  it. 

BooKB  received  from  Messrs.  Whitney,  Gladding  &  Bro.,  and  others,  will  be 
noticed  in  June  number  of  Scboolmastbb. 
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OUR  EXCHANGES. 

Thi  Rtyebsidb  with  its  fresh  and  piquant  face  comes  to  hand  with  due  prompt- 
iiMs  each  month,  and  is  always  warmlj  welcomed.  In  its  tjpographical  excellence 
it  is  certainly  unsurpassed.    Look  at  it 

Bitter  trait  Etbk  Before. — The  FhrenologiccU  Journal  and  Packard^ t 
Monthly  consolidated  1  See  the  May  number  of  our  old  favorite  for  reading  the  most 
instnictiTe  and  agreeable  to  minds  young  and  old. 

Our  Bots  axj^  Girls,  offers  the  current  month  the  first  part  of  a  new  story  by 
Oliver  Optic,  *'  Field  and  Forest,"  or  the  Fortunes,  of  a  Farmer,  besides  the  usual 
rich  aod  interesting  yariety  of  declamations,  dialogues,  anecdotes,  puzzles,  &c., 
slways  readable,  nerer  more  so  than  now. 

OcR  ToDiro  Folks.  This  popular  monthly  contains,  for  April,  Chapter  lY,  of 
We  Girls,  by  Mrs.  Whitney ;  The  Daddy  Long-legs  and  the  Fly,  by  Edward  Lear ; 
How  Battles  are  Fought;  Derby's  Wedding;  The  Goose  Race :  Bertie's  Pioneer- 
ing; My  Hyacinthe;  and  the  Two  Caterpillars ;  all  finely  iUustrated  by  the  best 
iitists. 

EzcHAjTOES  RECEiTKD  FOR  Mat. — The  Atlantic,  Harper's,  Herald  of  Health, 
Good  Health,  Merry's  Museum,  Appleion's,  Young  Folkd.  Peterson's,  Agriculturist, 
Every  Saturday,  Riverside,  Oliver  Optic,  The  Overland  Monthly,  Living  Age, 
Nnrsery,  Old  and  New,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Virginia  Educational  Journal, 
sad  The  College  Review. 

Good  Health.  May  1870.  This  number  closes  the  volume  and  is  provided  with 
a  title  page  and  a  carefully  prepared  index,  thus  rendering  the  book,  when  bound, 
of  great  practical  utility  for  future  reference.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  preserving  that  most  valuable  of  all  our  blessings,  health,  we  cordially  com- 
mend this  magazine.  Published  by  Alexander  Moore,  11  Broomfield  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Thv  Atlaittic  Movthlt.  The  April  number  contains  Chapter  IX,  of  Joseph 
and  his  Friend;  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court;  The  Advent 
Fteacher;  Through  the  Woods  to  Lake  Superior;  Courage;  A  Lumberwoman ; 
Receiving  Virginia ;  The  Lauson  Tragedy;  Right  and  Left;  My  Triumph;  The 
Gods  of  Wo  Lee ;  The  Blue  Jay  Family ;  Peter  Pitchlynn ;  Chief  of  the  ChocUws ; 
An  Alpine  Home ;  with  Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 

Old  asd  New,  April,  No.  IV,  of  this  Magazine  contains  an  article  on  New  Eng- 
land, F^Iicie  Mordant's  World,  Home,  Man  and  Mankind  by  Dr.  Bellows,  Tart«r 
Fairy  Tale,  Universalist  Centenary,  Funeral  FoUis,  Seal  Fishery^in  Alaska,  Beat- 
rice's Mirror,  Rural  Worship,  Art  Museums  in  America,  Two  Snow  Flakes  and 
The  New  Tragedian,  The  Examiner  and  Record  of  Progress  contain  various  subjects 
of  mterest.    Published  by  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Trr  Rhode  Island  Schoolmasteb  has  a  reputation  extending  far  bejond  oar 
little  State,  as  one  of  the  best  educational  monthlies.  The  April  number  has  sereral 
important  articles  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  schools.— 
Newpo*i  News. 

The  Overland  Montblt,  May,  1870.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  table  this 
marrel  of  the  Pacific  slope.  For  we  must  confess  that  it  is  a  maryel  that  a  magazine 
should  have  at  a  single  stride,  as  it  were,  placed  itself  side  by  side  with  those  com- 
petitors who  had  had  many  years  the  start.  We  suppose,  however,  it  is,  but 
another  proof  of  the  wonderful  power  and  capacity  which  the  civilization  of  the 
'*  Sunset  Land"  seems  naturally  to  develop.  On  a  more  extended  acquaintance  we 
shall  have  more  to  say. 

Harpbb's  MiiOAziKE. — The  family  favorite  comes  laden  this  month  with  a  very 
attractive  table  of  contents,  first  of  which  in  order,  and  in  point  of  interest,  is  "Oar 
Barbarian  Brethren."  We  imagine  some  of  us  will  gain  some  new  ideas  of  our  re- 
lations to,  and  duties  towards  the  red  men  from  a  careful  perusal  of  this  paper. 
Among  the  other  articles  are  *'  A  Country  Store,"  the  usual  chapter  of  '*  Frederick 
the  Great,"  **  The  Ostend  Manifesto,"  and  the  usual  quota  of  stories,  besides  the 
ever  inviting  "  Easy  Chair**  and  "  Drawer." 

Pbterson's  Magazine  for  April  and  May  are  on  our  table.  They  maintain  the 
high  character  of  this  favorite  lady's  book.  The  steel  engraving,  "Eyes  Right,"  is 
capital,  full  of  Am  and  character.  The  colored  steel  fashion  plate  is  superb,  excell- 
ing anything  in  its  line  we  have  seen.  That  powerful  story,  **  The  Secret  of  Bar- 
tram's  Holme,"  is  brought  to  the  close  in  April  number.  ''  The  Prisoner  of  the 
Bastile,"  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  is  continued,  increasing  in  interest  with  every 
number.  The  other  stories  are  by  the  best  writers  in  the  country ;  in  this  depart- 
ment "  Peterson"  excells  pre-eminently. 

The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  under  the  Management  of  Hon.  T.  W. 
Bicknell,  is  the  organ  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  It  discusses  tiie 
subjects  in  hand  with  an  ability  rarely  displayed  in  works  of  this  kind.  The  present 
number  has  some  valuable  matters  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  transfer  to  our  col- 
umns.— Netoport  News. 

Take  our  articles,  friend  Davis,  and  make  a  good  use  of  them  in  your  valuable 
paper.  Don't  forget  to  say,  as  some  of  our  exchanges  have,  that  you  found  them 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

EvxRT  Satvrdat,  by  its  success  proves  beyond  a  question  that  an  illustrated 
journal  need  not  be  sensational  in  order  to  thrive.  We  have  been  much  pleased 
with  several  of  the  pictures  recently  printed  in  this  journal  and  especially  by  the  last 
three  cartoons  which  have  been  issued  as  supplements ;  the  two  which  gave  us  such 
vivid  representations  of  Hamlet,  as  rendered  first  by  Booth  and  then  by  F^chten, 
being  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  perfection  to  which  wood  engraving  has  been 
brought.  Just  now  Dickens  new  serial  **  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  is  carry- 
ing Every  Saturday  to  the  top  wave  of  popularity,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 
revival  of  the  Dickens  furore. 


Wat  ^hak  ^%lmA  ^thfAmmtt\[. 
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OF  THOUGHT  WITHOUT  LANGUAGE. 

BT  OBOBOB  8.  BUBLBIGH. 

In  a  former  article  I  offered  a  few  hints  aiming  to  show  that  lan- 
guage, in  its  comprehensive  sense,  was  an  exponent  of  power,  and 
the  measure  of  a  sool  was,  everywhere,  its  ability  to  express  itself  in 
some  form  or  other,  by  word  or  sign.  But  soul  can  only  speak  to 
Bool ;  to  be  understood  there  must  be  a  common  language,  the  nerves 
and  motions  of  a  common  nature.  The  moaning  of  the  wind  will 
give  the  same  mental  impression  as  the  moaning  of  a  sufferer,  but 
the  mind  refuses  to  be  moved  because  it  does  not  find  the  chord  of 
STmpothy ;  or,  if  by  a  play  of  the  imagination,  it  does  shape  some 
tortured  spirit  in  the  hoUow  air,  its  pain  is  the  genuine  confession 
of  relationship. 

Words,  though  beyond  computation  graphic  and  vital,  for  pur- 
poses of  expression,  are  far  from  necessary  to  thought,  though  the 
methods  of  that  thought  are  inconceivable  to  a  mind  not  endowed 
with  them.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  thoughtful  reader,  to 
imagme  what  must  be  the  form  of  wordless  thought  ? — ^in  what  fkshion 
a  mind  that  has  never  learned  a  language  will  hold  and  combine 
its  ideas. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  that  automatic  play  of  association,  by 
which  a  name  carries  with  it  the  image  of  a  thing,  and  a  word  is 
always  the  symbol  of  some  idea,  that  we  are  scarcely  con8ci«)us  of 
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any  thinking  which  is  not  in  verbal  language.  A  misty  yeil  of 
undefined  expression  so  hovers  about  the  very  inception  of  our  ideas, 
that  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  the  thought  unformed,  till  the  words 
that  express  it  are  brought  into  some  ordered  coherence.  And  yet, 
if  one  may  trust  what  is  so  evanescent,  in  his  own  mental  opera- 
tions, he  will  often  discover  that  what  seems  to  be  the  laborious 
evolution  of  a  theme,  is  only  the  slow  embodiment  in  words  of  a 
picture  set  clear  and  vivid  by  an  instantaneous  impression  on  the 
mind. 

When  our  consciousness  is  awakened  by  any  telegraphic  signal  ol 
the  senses,  the  idea  so  aroused  hurries  to  catch  up  some  word  or 
phrase  with  which  to  clothe  itself,  like  a  timid  bather  surprised  on 
the  margin  of  a  pool.  You  lift  the  eye,  and  behold  a  tree,  a  house, 
or  a  river,  and  unconsciously  the  mind  utters  to  itself  the  name  of 
the  object.  Or  you  see  some  unknown  thing,  whose  image,  just  as 
vivid  in  your  mind,  has  yet  no  name  to  express  it,  and  words  to 
imply  that  fact  arise  immediately ,** What  is  it?"  ^I  know  not  what 
that  may  be." 

Picture  to  yourself  the  image  which  an  idea  must  take  in  the 
mind  of  a  deaf  mute  who  never  heard  nor  uttered  an  intelligible 
sound,  nor  learned  its  silent  symbol.  That  he  has  ideas,  quick, 
varied,  and  intense,  you  see  by  a  glance  in  that  speaking  face  and 
that  earnest,  asking  eye,  which  always  seem  in  their  half-sad  expres- 
sion, to  mark  the  efforts  of  a  soul  to  grasp  the  unutterable,  the 
yearning  of  a  fettered  spirit  for  the  freedom  of  dear  utterance  to 
ease  its  nameless  hunger.  How  that  face  lights  up  at  a  smOe  of 
loving  recognition ;  how  that  eye  flashes  with  indignation  at  what 
seems  to  the  imprisoned  soul  a  wrong  or  outrage.  How  the  keen, 
silent  questioner  looks  into  your  face  for  the  secret  of  its  mobility, 
for  what  it  means,  and  by  what  power  we  who  are  blessed  with  some 
strange  other  faculty  than  theirs,  can  draw  one  another,  excite 
laughter  and  tears,  and  a  thousand  actions,  all  mysteriously  moved, 
all  wonderful  to  that  poor,  fettered  soul,  all  strange  and  fantastic  as 
the  revels  of  the  northern  lights. 

To  enter  the  sphere  of  that  ineffable  consciousness  for  an  hour, 
would  interest  me  more  than  to  visit  the  palaces  of  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe.     To  know  precisely  how,  to  him  who  is  deprived 
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of  one  of  our  finest  senses »  and  one  of  our  noblest  faculties,  this 
complex  universe  of  mind  and  matter  -stands  related,  and  to  feel  Ly 
what  strange  methods  the  remaining  faculties  of  such  a  mind  trans- 
late the  facts  of  being  which  belong  to  the  lost  one,  into  their  own 
language,  would  be  well  worth  a  momentary  loss  of  one's  identity. 

A  blind  man  attempting  to  express  his  notion  of  scarlet,  said  it 
resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  he  did  not  intend  by  it  the 
slang  that  there  was  anything  ^  stunning "  in  the  color.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  impressions  of  one  sense  by  the  opera- 
tions of  another.  To  my  ear  the  bass  note  in  music  is  what  a  dull 
black  is  to  the  eye,  and  behind  both  organs  they  give  the  same 
mental  emotion.  The  reverberations  of  deep  thunder  seem  like 
bonlders  with  worn  angles,  with  profiles  blunt  and  irregular,  as  if 
drawn  by  the  jerking  pencil  of  the  lightning ;  and  one  who  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  stars  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  may  get  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  that  kind  of  galaxy  by  snuffing  at  a  bottle 
of  volatile  salts  I  Language  is  full  of  the  mental  effort  to  report  the 
impressions  of  one  sense  by  the  symbols  of  another.  We  say  that 
an  apple  is  sweet,  that  a  rose  is  sweet,  a  face  is  sweet,  a  strain  of 
music  is  sweet,  and  love  is  sweet,  not  to  mention  the  saccharine  rcaxy 
tion  of  the  ^  Uses  of  adversity."  Here  taste,  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
and  a  social  sentiment,  use  the  same  word  for  that  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion experienced  by  the  mind  through  each  distinctive  organ.  And 
they  are  right,  though  we  may  fimcy  it  a  mere  poverty  of  language, 
for  the  equivalent  emotion  demands  a  related  word,  and  all  words  are 
primarily  things  of  the  senses.  We  assist  the  organ  of  one  sense  by 
that  of  another.  We  open  the  lips  and  part  the  teeth  a  little  when 
we  are  eager  to  hear ;  we  listen  and  turn  the  eyes'  attention  inward, 
when  we  would  detect  a  delicate  taste,  or  remember  a  faded  impres- 
sion. Clairvoyants  who  see  the  invisible,  shut  their  eyes  and  look 
with  their  foreheads  or  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

But  this  mutual  acconunodation  of  the  senses  is  not  so  marvellous 
as  it  may  seem,  when  we  remember  that  the  whole  five,  six,  or  seven, 
as  yon  please,  are  but  one  power  of  nervous  perception,  specialized 
into  a  variety  of  functions,  differentiated,  as  the  learned  say,  that  we 
may  have  more  perfect  work  by  a  division  of  labor. 

The  same  necessity  which  developed  nerve-contact  into  sight  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  hearing  on  the  other,  might  also  express  through 
one  of  these  the  sensations  proper  to  the  other,  when  the  other  was 
wanting.  Some  sort  of  impression  of  things  can  be  given,  without 
the  proper  organ.  Seal  up  the  eyes  of  a  bat,  say  the  naturalists, 
and  let  it  loose  in  a  room  crossed  with  wires  in  eyery  direction,  and 
he  will  fly  clear  of  them  all,  as  if  he  had  odier  means  of  perception 
as  sensitive  as  the  optic  nerve. 

Laura  Bridgman,  with  neither  sight,  hearing,  nor  smeU,  could 
detect  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  room,  without  contact.  Her 
mind  then  must  have  as  distinct  an  image  of  every  person  as  we 
have,  yet  not  one  of  what  we  call  our  senses  could  go  to  the  making 
up  of  that  image.  It  could  not  be  form  as  we  know  it,  nor  a  voice, 
nor  an  odor,  but  it  was  itself  other  than  all,  exciting  emotions  of 
love  or  hate,  gratitude  or  repugnance,  and  the  thought  it  excited 
must  have  had  shape,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how. 

In  some  other  world  we  may  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery, 
and  find  the  one  language  of  which  our  varied  senses  are  the  idioms 
and  provincialisms ;  but  here  the  suggestion  of  that  common  basis  is 
mainly  useful  as  encouragement,  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  one 
gift  by  the  culture  of  another.  If  we  have  not  words,  then  speak  in 
deeds ;  if  we  lack  vocal  melody,  sing  with  the  concord  of  harmonious 
lives,  and  let  the  soul  come  forth  in  expression  through  whatever  door 
the  good  Father  has  left  open. 


■4f^8S8t>- 


Faceti^. — An  Illinois  grave  digger,  who  buried  a  man  named 
Button,  sent  a  bill  to  his  widow,  as  follows:  To  making  one 
Button-hole,  $2.00. 

Twenty-seven  letters  were  ^lately  found  in  an  old  disused  pump  in 
London,  that  number  of  stupid  people  having  mistaken  it  for  a  post 
office  box. 

An  excellent  old  deacon  who,  having  won  a  fine  turkey  at  a 
charity  raffle,  didn't  like  to  tell  his  severely  orthodox  wife  how  he 
came  by  it,  quietly  remarked,  as  he  handed  her  the  fowl,  **The 
Shakers  gave  it  to  me." 
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V     A  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL— No.  2. 


Nearly  every  teacher  of  five  years'  experience  will  sustain  the 
assertion  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  for  two  years,  at  least, 
are  constantly  gathering  from  their  own  experience,  what  might  in 
large  measure  have  been  learned  before  enliering  upon  the  work* 
Can  we  afford  to  educate  our  teachers  in  this  way  ?  la  it  not  done 
at  the  expense  of  something  more  precious  than  money  ?  The  most 
Bacoesafiil  teachers  are  unanimous  in  the  conviction,  aa  they  look 
back  upon  their  work,  that  their  earlier  scholars  suffered  greatly 
from  the  inferior  quality  of  their  own  teaching  at  that  time,  com- 
pared with  the  present,  experience  having  been  their  own  constant 
teach^.  When  we  consider  how  large  a  proportion,  especially  of 
lady  teachers,  are  in  the  profession  but  a  few  months  or  years,  the 
kat  to  our  schools,  which  this  process  of  training  their  teachers 
implies,  becomes  perfectly  overwhelming.  The  moment  we  admit 
dw  almost  axiomatic  statement  that  the  services  of  a  master  workman 
are  more  valuable  than  those  of  his  apprentice,  that  moment  we 
admit  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  encourage  and  demand  all  possible 
preparation  for  so  noble  a  work,  wherever  or  however  obtained. 

Again,  it  is  asked,  ^  Are  all  Normal  graduates  good  teachers?" 
Most  assuredly  not.  A  knotty  block  of  wood  may  be  turned  and 
worked  in  all  the  mills  of  the  land,  and  it  will  never  make  good 
finish.  It  may  be  ^ccellent  in  its  place,  but  there  are  uses  to  which 
it  should  never  be  put.  Every  institution  of  learning  is  trying  to 
make  of  some  men  what  nature  never  intended  they  should  be ;  and 
if  failure  ensues,  as  it  must,  is  this  failure  to  be  heralded  as  a  loud 
advertisement  against  the  system?  The  idea  that  school-keeping 
e?er  remains  as  a  last  resort  for  those  who  have  failed  in  other  direc- 
tions, has  lived  altogether  too  long,  a^d  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  it  a 
fixed  principle  with  all  our  Normal  Schools,  to  deal  with  perfect 
frankness  with  their  pupils,  discouraging  fit)m  further  effort,  those 
vriio  do  not  manifest  aptness  and  a  taste  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
Normal  Schools  ara  but  human  institutions,  and  if  they  do  not  exer- 
cise  miraculous  power  in  eradicating  natural  frailties,  let  us  withhold 
our  blame. 


^ 
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We  now  approach  the  subject  of  establishing  such  a  school  in  oar 
own  State.  Is  it  needed  ?  Some  of  our  readers  require  no  answer 
to  this  question,  others  may.  Subject  many  of  those  who  to-day  are 
actually  in  charge  of  schools,  to  each  of  whom  parents  are  entrosting 
the  moulding  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
children,  to  an  examination  such  as  teachers'  examinations  should  be. 
Do  not  simply  ask  them  to  perform  an  example  in  partial  payments  or 
square  root,  or  to  answer  from  memory  a  few  geographical  and 
grammatical  questions,  but  intersperse  the  whys  thickly.  Give 
problems  whose  solution  requires  ingenuity,  rather  than  memory. 
Find  out  whether  the  teacher  is  the  principal  and  the  text-book  the 
assistant,  or  the  text-book  is  the  principal  and  the  teacher  the  assist- 
ant. Subject  some  of  those  to-day  engaged  in  teaching  to  such  an 
examination,  and  you  will  have  before  you  the  best  evidence  we  can 
offer,  that  a  Normal  School  or  something  akin  to  it  is  sadly  needed. 

The  experiment  of  a  Normal  School  in  this  State  has  been  tried 
and  has  not  proved  altogether  a  success.  If  improperly  repeated, 
failure  will  come  again.  Why  was  the  success  of  the  enterprise  no 
greater  before?  For  the  very  reason  that  exists  to-day  in  large  sec- 
tions of  our  State,  and  which  is  calculated  so  thoroughly  to  block 
the  wheels  of  progress,  that  without  reasonable  assurance  of  its 
removal,  we  would  most  emphatically  discourage  any  movement  in 
this  direction,  but  would  throw  every  energy  at  our  command  into 
such  an  attack  upon  it,  that  its  hasty  overthrow  shall  make  our  path 
easy  and  our  success  certain.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  our  needs  are 
hot  felt^  or  if  felt  no  firm,  unflinching  resolution  to  meet  them  is 
carried  out  on  the  part  of  committees  in  many  towns.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  high  standards  of  qualification  are  not  fixed  and  insisted 
upon.  As  long  as  teachers  can  obtain  situations  without  preparation, 
they  will  not  prepare  themselves.  When  a  definite  standard  is 
insisted  upon,  candidates  for  schools  will  adapt  themselves  to  the 
requirements.  When  communities  throughout  the  State  are  awakened 
to  their  duty  in  this  respect,  a  Normal  School  in  some  form  will  be 
the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  change.  Of  the  seven  hundred 
teachers  in  the  State,  undoubtedly  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  are 
appointed  annually.  It  is  evident  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
subject  is  alone  needed,  to  create  a  flourishing  school  within  our  own 
limits. 
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Again,  it  would  be  better  to  baye  no  institution  of  the  kind,  than 
a  mere  apology  for  one.  The  character  of  the  school  must  depend 
largely  upon  that  of  its  head.  Unless  the  appropriation  for  its  sup- 
port be  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure  the  best  of  direction,  it  would  be 
better  to  apply  the  same  amount  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pupils 
from  this  State  in  schools  already  established  elsewhere. 

The  field  for  immediate  exertion,  then,  is  large  and  well  defined. 
It  is  so  to  present  this  subject  to  those  in  whose  hands  rests  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  that  they  shall  recognize  its  immense  importance. 
Then  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  object  will  come  as  freely  as 
the  summer  rains. 


'it^ee)*- 


FIVE  HYMS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


**1iiftt  i]rt  nteitt  gort/'— God  is  my  Rock.* 

God  is  my  rock,  and  on  his  word 
My  soul  shaU  rest  securely, —  • 

I  wander  here  in  search  of  Thee, 
Still  hoping  yet  not  seeing. 

Thy  word  is  true ;  and  erermore 

May  I  partake  its  Ailness ; 
Let  nought  of  scoff,  O  Lord,  my  God, 

AflHght  me  from  helieving. 

Whence  haf  e  I  light,  if  not  to  me 
Thy  word  its  truth  reyealeth  I 

God-— el^e  in  that  I  nothing  know 
Of  all  the  honor  due  Thee  I 

Thy  word  declares  the  soul's  desert — 

Immortal  life  eternal. 
This  very  day,  eternity 

Is  unto  me  imparted. 

Eternal  Counsel,  all  the  crimes 

Of  sinners  to  atone  for. 
Though  I  knew  not,  to  me  the  light 

Was  through  Thy  word  rerealed. 

TerdoD  does  not  rhyme,— the  original  rhymes. 
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Nor  dares  my  heart,  repentant,  sare 
Through  sin  to  he  despondent — 

For  thou  dost  mark,  thou  know8*t  my  soul, 
Believing,  **  Ahha  "  sayeth. 

To  he  renewed  and  giyen  to  Thee 
My  earnest  husiness  shall  he. 

Yet  hy  my  toil  I  nothing  gain — 
Thy  word  gives  all  the  wisdom. 

0  Lord,  my  God,  g^ve  us  this  Word, 
And  then  are  we  well-ftirnished. 

It  shall  my  portion  be,  my  health 
And  strength,  to  life  eternal  I 

**  jlwlttt  38ta»tljMHItll**^— Soul's  Bbidegboom. 

Soul's  beloved  one — 

Jesus,  heavenly  Lamb ! 

For  thy  love  my  thanks  I  *m  giving — 

Draw  me  on  to  purer  living. 

From  my  filth  and  shame, — 

Jesus,  heavenly  Lamb. 

O,  thy  fire  of  love 
•       Strengthens  soul  and  blood  t 
When  thou  lookest  kindly  on  me 
Drawest  me  to  lean  upon  thee. 

May  I  joyous  prove. 

In  thy  fervid  love. 

Man  and  God  indeed. 

Help  in  death  and  need, 

Bom  of  mankind,  thou  art  worthy 

Of  the  lost  to  be  a  Saviour, 

Through  thy  purple  blood — 

Truly  man  and  God ! 

**  ^httft  ft^tt/^— Jesus,  Lovbb, 

Loving  Jesus,  we  are  here. 

In  thy  word  and  thee  confiding ; 
Draw  our  hearts  and  our  desire. 
Up  to  sweetest  heavenly  guiding , 
May  our  hearts  ftom  earth  withdrawing 
*  Wholly  unto  thee  be  flowing, 

All  we  know  and  comprehend. 
Is  with  darkness  dim  and  veil'd, 
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Who  have  not  thy  spirit's  hand, 
Such  with  clearest  light  be  filled ; 
Better  minds  whate'er  employ  ns, 
Thon  most  of  thyself  supply  as. 

O  Thou  gleam  of  Heavenly  State, 

Light,  from  light  of  God  appearing — 
Make  ns  ready — may  we  wait. 
Open  heart  and  lip  and'hearing. 
Prayer  and  plea  and  hymn  before  thee. 
Prosper,  Jesus,  we  implore  thee  I 

"dfltt  ftartit  §u«g/^— A  Solid  Castle. 

A  solid  castle  is  our  God, — 

A  good  defence  and  weapon. 
He  sets  ns  free  from  eyery  need 
That  yet  to  us  hath  happened. — 
The  old  wicked  foe 
A  stem  mind  doth  show—- 
Great  might,  many  crafts. 
Hake  up  his  cruel  shafts, — 
On  earth  is  nothing  like  him  I 

And  with  our  might  can  naught  be  done— 

He  is  but  lost  who  trieth. 
There  fights  for  us  the  very  man 
Whom  God  himself  supplieth. 
Ask'st  thou  who  it  is? 
Christ  Jesus,  I  wis  I 
The  Lord  Sabaoth— 
There  is  no  other  God, 
And  he  must  gain  the  battle. 

And  though  the  world  were  Aill  of  foes,  • 

Determined  to  devour  us, 
However  high  our  fears  arise 
He  would  make  us  victorious. 
The  prince  of  this  world. 
With  snarling  lip  curled, 
Can  harm  us  not  at  all. 
His  deeds  to  earth  shall  fall, 
A  single  word  can  quell  him. 

That  word  they  shall  indeed  let.stand — 

No  praise  shall  this  inherit ! 
He  is  with  us  as  once  was  planned, 

And  with  His  gifts  and  Spirit. 
Take  from  us  our  life, 
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Wealth,  fame,  child  and  wife. 
Let  them  all  go, — 
No  prize  have  you, — 
A  Realm  to  us  remaineth. 

**  it»tt  Sattkrt  ^lU  <50tt/'— Now  ALL  Exalt  the  Lord. 

Nov  all  exalt  the  Lord, 

With  hearts  and  hands  and  yoices- 
Who  deeds  of  might  hath  done, 

While  every  heart  rejoices  I 
He  hath  from  early  days. 

From  childhood  led  us  on, — 
Unnumhered  are  His  ways — 

The  mercies  He  hath  shown. 

The  ever-blessed  God, 

So  long  as  we  are  living, 
Shall  give  us  joyfUl  hearts, 

His  peace  abundant  giving. 
He  holds  us  fast  aud  sure. 

He  keeps  us  in  His  grace- 
Shall  free  us  evermore 

From  want  and  sore  distress. 

To  God  we  lift  our  songs, — 

Worth,  honor,  praise  be  given     . 
The  Father  and  the  Son 

In  highest  throne  of  heaven  I — 
To  Him,  the  one  in  three, 

As  was  of  old,  before. 
Is  now,  |i.nd  e'er  shall  be, 

Both  now  and  evermore  I 


-c|t^8^.J». 


Faoetuq. — ^An  urchin  of  six  or  seven  years  went  into  a  barber's 
shop  at  Racinie,  Wisconsin,  and  ordered  the  barber  to  cut  his  hair  as 
short  as  shears  could  do  it.  He  was  asked  if  his  mother  ordered  it 
that  way, — ''No,"  said  he,  ''but  school  commences  next  week,  and 
we  'ye  got  a  school  marm  that  pulls  hair,  and  I  'm  bound  to  fix  her 
this  time,  you  bet." 

A  philosopher  has  discoyered  that  most  persons  don't  object  to 
being  overrated,  except  by  the  assessors. 
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.        GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

V  — 

BY  PBOF.   J.  W.  DIGKnrSOK. 


Germanj  has  the  most  perfect  school  system  in  the  world.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  years  the  foundations  of  this  system  have 
been  established,  and  the  beautiful  structure  has  been  rising,  until 
now  not  a  German  child,  living  in  his  native  country,  is  unable  to 
obtain  the  means  of  a  good  mental  culture. 

There  is  such  a  relation  established  between  the  school  authorities 
of  a  parish  and  the  national  minister  of  public  instruction,  extend- 
ing through  all  the  grades  of  authority,  that  the  lowest  primary 
schools  are  under  the  complete  control  of  the  highest  school  author- 
ity. By  such  a  complete  organization  the  government  can  apply 
most  thoroughly  all  its  school  laws. 

In  this  country  we  are  entirely  wanting  in  that  organization  by 
which  either  State  or  national  laws  can  be  applied,  so  as  to  affect  the 
character  of  our  public  secondary  schools ;  and  our  private  schools 
are  under  no  supervision  whatever.  They  may  be  taught  by  those 
who  have  neither  talent  nor  acquisition  necessary  for  successful  teach- 
ing, and  they  may  be  managed  so  as  to  send  into  society  the  most 
superficial  men  and  women,  and  we  have  no  help  for  the  mischief. 

All  Prussian  children  are  treated  by  the  government  as  though 
thqr  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  would  in  the  future  become  Prussian 
citizens.  The  Prussian  government  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  has 
the  right,  yea,  more,  that  it  is  a  public  duty,  to  establish  schools  in 
which  every  child  may  receive  such  a  culture  as  will  fit  him  to  be  a 
good  Prussian  citizen.  The  government  also  claims  the  right  to 
exercise  the  same  control  over  the  private,  as  over  the  public  schools. 

Before  one  can  open  a  private  school  he  must  pass  a  public  exami- 
nation, and  be  found  cdmpetent  to  teach,  not  a  particular  grade  of 
schools,  but  to  teach  school.  In  addition  to  this  examination,  he 
must  present  his  course  of  study,  and  his  daily  order  of  studies,  to 
the  proper  authority  for  approval  before  he  can  commence  his  work. 

After  this  has  been  done,  he  must  take  a  solemn  oath,  by  which  he 
pledges  himself  to  teach  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  within  his 
power  to  attain.     Then,  during  his  term's  work,  his  school  is  sub- 
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jected  to  the  same  kind  of  supervision  as  is  applied  to  the  public 
schools.  At  the  close  of  each  term,  the  inspector  and  the  parents  of 
the  children  are  expected  to  be  present  to  judge  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
teacher. 

The  law  in  regard  to  attendance  is  enforced  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  parish  y  who  are  required  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
attendance  and  to  make  report  of  all  failures,  and  to  apply  penal- 
ties. 

Prussia  is  well  provided  with  Normal  schools  in  which  teachers  may 
receive  a  thorough  preparation  for  their  work ;  and  in  no  other  coun- 
try is  there  so  much  professional  enthusiasm.  Teachers  during  the 
time  of  preparation  are  exempted  from  military  service,  and  after 
graduation,  preference  is  given  to  them  over  teachers  who  have  had 
no  special  training.  All  incompetent  teachers  are  to  be  promptly 
removed  from  their  schools,  and  all  old  teachers  who  have  spent  the 
best  of  their  strength  in  the  service  of  their  country,  are  to  be  sup- 
ported in  their  old  age  at  their  country's  expense. 

All  school  authorities,  including  the  teachers  themselves,  being  a 
branch  of  the  general  government,  are  much  respected,  and  are  able 
to  exert  a  commanding  influence.  The  German  teachers  study  most 
carefully  the  philosophy  of  their  work.  Having  received  an  impulse 
from  the  great  Pestalozzi,  they  have  adapted  their  courses  of  study, 
and  their  methods  of  teaching  to  the  wants  of  the  human  mind.  They 
make  human  culture  the  end  of  study  and  teaching.  Two  ideas  guide 
them  in  making  out  their  courses  of  study.  One  has  reference  to  the 
selection  of  topics,  the  other  to  the  arrangements  of  these  topics. 
Such  a  selection  of  topics  is  made  as  will  lead  the  mind  of  the  sta- 
dent  to  all  kinds  of  activity  in  studying  them.  These  topics  are 
arranged  in  the  course  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its 
powers  are  developed.  The  method  of  teaching  employed  requires 
the  actual  presence  to  the  senses  of  all  objects,  and  to  the  intellect  of 
all  subjects  of  study. 

While  in  Dresden,  I  saw  a  lesson  in  language  given  in  one  of  the 
primary  schools,  to  a  class  of  little  girls.  The  teacher  was  a  strong 
man,  and  a  distinguished  graduate  of  a  German  Univeraity.  He 
presented  to  his  young  pupils,  a  bird's  nest,  and  a  branch  upon  which 
the  nest  was  built.     He  led  the  pupils  to  know  of  the  nest  through 
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thdr  own  senses.  Then  he  taught  the  name  *^  neat;^  then  he  taught 
the  fbnn  of  the  nest,  of  what  it  was  composed,  giving  names  as  he 
taught.  Then  in  like  manner  he  presented  the  branch,  the  twigs,  the 
bark  and  the  wood  of  the  branches,  the  leafs,  and  the  parts  of  a  leaf. 
Then  putting  these  objects  aside,  he  drew  upon  the  blackboard  a  beau- 
tifbl  picture  of  all  that  he  had  presented,  requiring  his  pupils  to  give 
the  names  of  things,  as  he  represented  them  in  his  picture.  After 
ideas  had  been  thus  excited,  and  their  oral  names  had  been  learned, 
the  written  form  of  the  names  was  taught.  During  this  exercise,  the* 
pupils  were  so  much  excited  that  they  could  with  difficulty  contain 
tfaemsdyes.  In  another  school  I  observed  the  teaching  in  botany.  The 
dass  was  composed  of  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age.  The  teacher  had 
gathered  in  his  morning's  walk  the  plants  he  desired  his  pupils  to 
atofy,  giving  to  each  boy  a  plant  belonging  to  the  class  of  plants  he 
desired  that  day  to  teach.  Taking  one  of  the  plants  in  his  own 
hand,  he  led  the  boys,  each  one  for  himself,  to  observe  until  he  found 
the  marks  to  be  used  in  classification.  The  teacher  then  simply  gave 
a  name  to  the  class  which  the  boys  had  themselves  discovered. 

Under  such  teaching,  the  boys  studied  with  their  whole  strength, 
ibr  more  than  an  hour,  with  unabated  interest. 

The  best  German  teachers  do  not  use  text  books  in  the  school- 
room. They  have  the  objects  of  study  before  them,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  classes.  The  intuitive  ideas  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
mental  activity  and  knowledge,  are  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the 
language  and  the  science  are  in  their  own  well  trained  intellects,  and 
it  only  remains  for  the  teachers  to  direct  the  mind  in  the  study  of 
the  things,  and  give  to  the  acquired  knowledge  a  language,  and  the 
young  pupils  will  be  led  to  know  facts  and  general  principles  and 
science  by  their  own  individual  activity.  Books  are  to  be  used,  after 
a  time,  for  reference. 

Tliere  are  no  mixed  schools  in  Germany.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
not  permitted,  as  in  this  country,  to  work  out  together,  in  the  same 
classes,  the  problems  of  science,  so  that  they  may  be  trained  to 
woric  out  together  in  after  years,  successfully,  the  great  problem  of 
life. 

The  prinuiiy  schools  are  generally  taught  by  the  most  learned  and 
ddUed  male  teachers,  who  give  the  elementary  instruction  with  all  the 
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enthusiasm  that  this  important  instruction  is  adapted  to  excite.  Such 
instruction  in  Germany  is  never  intrusted  to  unskilled  hands ;  nor  do 
the  authorities  allow  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  the  prinuury 
schools.  In  Bavaria  the  teachers  continue  to  teach  the  same  class 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  school  until  the  day  of  its  graduation. 
The  organization  of  the  schools,  and  the  modes  of  teaching,  make 
the  German  schools  a  happy  place  both  for  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
teachers  are  most  thorough  in  their  work,  and  the  pupils  are  trained 
to  think  until  the  truth  connected  with  the  subject  of  study  is  dis- 
covered. In  this  way  the  German  student  is  trained  to  thoroughness 
and  to  patience,  two  things  not  always  found  among  the  acquisitions 
of  American  scholars. 

The  Prussian  system  of  education  has  made  every  man  able  to 
think  for  himself,  for  he  has  received  at  least  all  the  culture  of  a 
Prussian  common  school  can  give  to  him.  He  is  a  patriot,  for  he 
has  been  taught  from  early  years  to  sing  patriotic  songs  and  to  love 
his  native  country.  He  is  a  successful  soldier,  for  he  has  received  in 
the  schools  a  thorough  and  general  discipline.  The  Prussian  army  is 
an  army  of  well  educated  men.  Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  thousand 
can  be  found  unable  to  read  and  write.  They  gained  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Austrians  because  they  opposed  general  intelligence  to  physi- 
cal force.  Prussia  is  now  the  strong  hold  of  Protestantism  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  she  will  be  made  the  most 
powerful  and  prosperous  country  on  the  Continent. — Congregation' 
alist  and  Recorder. 
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Premature.  Education. — ^The  New  Hampshire  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute takes  strong  ground  against  the  early  development  of  the  ^<  mem- 
orizing faculty"  in  children.  It  affirms  that  *'  mental  arithmetic"  kills 
off  more  children  than  half  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 
This  is  putting  things  strongly ;  but  there  is  much  truth  in  these 
assertions.  Education  of  the  young,  in  schools,  begins  too  early. 
Better  let  your  children  grow  in  physical  strength  before  you  cram 
their  brains  with  book  knowledge.  Precocious  children  generally 
die  early. 
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SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.— No.  8. 


I  have  spoken  of  authority  and  persuasion  in  school  discipline, 
and  have  urged  the  necessity  of  maintaining  authority. 

I  may  now  consider  for  a  few  moments,  the  system  of  persuasion. 
Obedience  is  the  object  to  be  gained  here  also.  But  the  teacher 
claims  no  right  to  enforce  submission.  He  would  induce  the  pupil 
by  moral  influence,  or  a  promised  reward,  to  yield  his  stubbornness 
and  return  to  duty.  If  his  moral  power  fails  to  accomplish  the 
object,  lie  resorts  to  sugar  plums,  money  or  some  other  indulgence, 
with  the  hope  of  purchasing  Iiis  allegiance. 

Now  suppose  he  gains  his  object,  who  conquers  ?  The  master  or 
his  pupil  ?  The  pupil  as  we  see,  and  he  soon  learns  that  disobedience 
and  stubbornness  are  the  best  currency  at  his  command.  Now,  the 
greater  the  indulgence  he  seeks,  tlie  more  stubbornness  he  manifests. 
Soon  uisubordination  becomes  a  habit ;  the  little  rebel  loses  all  respect 
for  authority  and  grows  up  in  utter  disregard  of  every  obligation  and 
duty,  and  ere '  long  defies  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  of  high 
Heaven.  The  principle  here  adopted  is  wrong,  and  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  this  kind  of  discipline  are  fearful,  as  experience  and 
observation  too  plainly  show. 

What  but  this  lack  of  authority  in  the  family  and  school,  has  caused 
the  frequent  rebellions  in  the  academies  and  colleges  of  New  England, 
and  what  but  this  same  spirit  of  insubordination,  unchecked  and  un- 
snbdued  in  early  life,  lately  kindled  the  fires  of  civil  war,  deluged  our 
nation  in  blood,  consumed  our  wealth,  and  brought  upon  us  the 
misery,  degradation  and  crime  which  figures  cannot  estimate  ?  This 
is  a  question  of  alarming  import,  and  one  which  every  parent  and 
teacher  in  our  land  should  answer. 

But  school  law  has  its  disciplinary  influence  and  power  while  yet 
mibroken  and  when  no  penalties  appear. 

As  gravitation  which  controls  and  directs  planets  and  suns  in  their 
orbits,  is  as  really  demonstrated,  while  they  move  on  in  undisturbed 
harmony,  in  their  assigned  course,   as  it  would  be,  if  one  of  these  ^ 
planets  which  had  left  its  beaten  track,  should  be  restored  by  the  same 
law,  to  its  accustomed  sphere. 
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The  very  object  of  school  law  is  to  prevent^  and  not  to  punish 
evil.  Indeed  the  necessity  o{  punishment  as  often  results  from  the 
absence  of  rigid  authority,  aa  from  any  other  cauae. 

And  the  pupil  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  school ,  at  all 
times,  and  everywhere ;  in  the  school-room,  by  the  way,  and  at  their 
homes. 

I  assume  it,  as  an  axiom,  that  so  far  as  the  pupil's  conduct  can 
affect  the  interest  of  the  school,  he  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
master.  The  parent  should  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  enforcing 
schools  laws,  but  if  he  fails  to  do  this,  the  teacher  must  enforce 
them,  by  his  own  authority,  whenever  and  wherever  the  good  of  the 
school  requires. 

To  make  this  sure,  I  have  never  dismissed  my  school,  firom  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  the  term.  I  have  excused  them  for  recess, 
for  a  few  moments,  for  an  hour,  for  a  night,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  have  not  dismissed  them. 

And  my  right  to  exercise  this  authority  has  never  been  called  in 
question. 

Another  disciplinary  agency  in  school  government,  is  vwrk. 

This  applies  both  to  master  and  scholars.  Indolence  in  Am 
begets  idleness  and  recklessness  in  them.  Life,  energy  and  industry 
manifested  by  him,  will  at  once  be  reproduced  in  them. 

The  teacher  must  work  to  fit  himself  for  his  calling,  and  to  elevate 
his  profession.  He  must  work  for  his  school,  to  interest  and  benefit 
his  patrons ;  to  rouse  and  inspire  his  pupils,  and  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  daily  teaching. 

The  true  teacher  is  always  reading,  thinking  and  acting  for  his 
school.     And  this  work  is  effective  and  disciplinary. 

To  the  same  end  the  teacher  must  make  his  pupils  work.  Study 
and  recitation  are  their  only  business  in  the  school-room.  But  in  a 
well  governed  school,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  enforce  industiy. 
Children  and  youth  naturally  love  work.  Amopg  the  thousands  in 
our  families  and  public  schools,  not  one  indolent  child  can  be  found, 
unless  he  has  been  made  so,  by  the  mismanagement  of  parents  or 
teachers.  Every  child  of  common  physical  and  mental  abUitji 
craves  knowledge  and  is  fond  of  study.  And  it  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  direct  and  encourage  this  necessary  work. 
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The  studies  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  standing  of  each 
scholar,  and  mast  be  so  difficult  as  to  task  his  energies  and  compel 
him  to  work.  If  his  lessons  could  be  learned  without  effort,  his 
school-life  would,  so  far,  be  without  profit. 

But  an  industrious,  laborious  school  is  not  only  sure  of  improve- 
ment, but  no  longer  requires  outward  discipline* 


TOiem  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


H.   O. 


'<«K:^8e>#>- 


THIS  LIFE'S  A  MYSTERY. 

The  yalue  of  a  thought  cannot  be  told; 

But  it  is  clearly  woith  a  thousand  lives 

Like  many  men's.    And  yet  men  love  to  live. 

As  if  mere  life  were  worth  their  living  for. 

What  but  perdition  will  it  be  to  most? 

life's  more  than  iMreath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood. 

It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

The  coward  and  the  small  in  soul  scarce  do  lire. 

One  generous  feeling — one  great  thought-— one  deed 

Of  good,  ere  night,  would  make  life  longer  seem 

Than  if  each  year  might  number  a  thousand  di^s. 

Spent  as  is  this  by  nations  of  mankind. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not^ears ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  livea 

Who  thinks  most— feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best. 

Life 's  but  a  means  unto  an  end — that  end. 

Beginning,  mean  and  end  to  all  things — Qod. 

The  dead  have  all  the  gloiy  of  the  world. 

Why  will  we  live  and  not  be  glorious? 

We  never  can  be  deathless  till  we  .die. 

It  is  the  dead  win  battles.    And  the  breatii 

Of  those  who  through  the  world  drive  like  a  wedge. 

Tearing  earth's  empires  up,  nears  death  so  close 

It  dims  his  weU-wom  sqythe.    But  no  I  the  brave 

Die  never.    Being  deathless,  they  but  change 

Their  country's  arms  for  more — their  country's  heart. 

Give  then  the  dead  their  due ;  it  is  they  who  saved  us. 

The  rapid  and  the  deep — the  fidl,  the  gulph 

Have  likenesses  in  feeling  and  in  life. 

And  life  so  varied,  hath  more  loveliness 
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In  one  day  than  a  creeping  centcuy 

Of  sameness.    But  youth  loves  and  Utos  on  change 

Till  the  soul  sighs  for  sameness ;  which  at  last 

Becomes  variety,  and  takes  its  place. 

Tet  some  will  last  to  die  out  thought  by  thought, 

And  power  by  power,  and  limb  of  mind  by  limb, 

Like  lambs  iipon  a  gay  device  of  glass, 

Till  all  of  soul  that 's  left  be  dry  and  dark ; 

Till  even  the  burden  of  some  ninety  years 

Hath  crashed  into  them  like  a  rock ;  shattered 

Their  system,  as  if  ninety  suns  had  rushed 

To  ruin  earth — or  Heaven  had  rained  its  stars ; 

Till  they  become,  like  scrolls,  unreadable 

Through  dust  and  mould. 

Festus. 


^K-^eeHi^- 


WHAT  MAY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  AN  EVENING  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Editor  : — During  the  past  winter,  at  our  evening  school  on  Meeting  sireet, 
we  initiated  the  plan  of  demoting  part  of  each  Friday  evening  to  the  delivery  of 
declamations  and  the  reading  of  original  essays,  and  before  the  winter  closed  were 
much  delighted  with  the  latent  powers  which  many  of  the  productions  discovered. 
Aware  that  the  readers  of  The  Schoolxabter  are  always  interested  in  whatever 
pertains  to  educational  matters,  and  being  induced  by  your  kind  request,  I  gUdlj 
submit  herewith  one  of  these  productions.  Should  this  be  favoraaly  received,  as 
we  feel  assured  it  will  be,  we  can,  if  desired^  refer  to  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
.the  authors  of  which  would  doubtless  be  pleased  to  contribute  to  your  pages. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  an  evening  school,  and  in 
order  that,  the  article  may  be  justly  appreciated,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  a  short 
space  to  state  the  past  condition  and  progress  of  the  young  lady  from  whose  pen  it 
emanates. 

She  is  nineteen  years  of  age.  Being  of  indigent  parents,  she  has  been  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  our  day  schools,  and  has  since  childhood  been  necessitated  to 
labor  in  the  cotton  mill.  With  that  eager  thirst  after  knowledge  and  culture,  which 
we  so  often  find  among  our  less  favored  classes,  she  endeavored  to  mitigate  as 
mueh  as  possible  the  losses  which  her  circumstances  compelled  her  to  endure,  by 
attending  the  evening  schools.  For  four  winters  she  has  been  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  school  on  Meeting  street,  an  example  that  can  with  difficulty  be  paralleled  in 
4he  record  of  our  schools.  Two  winters  ago  we  found  her — then  seventeen— 
struggling  along  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  reading.  And  we  could  certainly  say 
notliing  more  complimentary  than  simply  to  enumerate  the  studies  which  she  has 
successfully  pursued  since  that  time.  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Analysis  and  As- 
tronomy have  been  completed  with  marked  success.  She  has  also  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  Algebra  and  Chemiliry.    **  Her  hand-writing,**  as  the  chairman  justly 
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icpOTtBy  '<  reserablea  copper-plate^  to  even  are  its  strokes  and  finishes*'*  Her  essays 
hsre  surpassed  all  her  other  endeavors,  although  in  her  first  attempt  she  was 
Ktrcely  ahie  to  write  a  correct  sentence.  Daring  all  this  time  she  has  worked 
itesdily  in  tlie  mill,  commencing  at  six  in  the  morning,  remaining  in  at  noon  to 
^end  tlie  scanty^  time,  allowed  for  meals,  upon  her  studies ;  leaving  work  at  seven 
in  the  ereningf  arriving  at  school  a  few  minutes  later,  and  returning  home  after  school 
to  her  ten  o'clock  supper.  And  for  two  years  she  has  performed  this  feat,  coming 
more  than  a  mile  through  aU  the  storms  of  winter,  week  after  week,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  but  oiu  MingU  evening.  Certainly  such  cases  deserve  the  attention  of  edu- 
cttional  men.  At  present  she  is  pursuing  a  course,  by  herself,  in  physiology  and 
the  Gennan  language,  the  latter  with  merited  success.  The  following  article  she 
wrote  and  read  in  connection  with  her  valedictory  addresses,  at  our  closing  exer- 
dses  in  March  last. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  WILLIAMS, 

Principal  Meeting  Street  Evening  8(fy>oh 
PioviDSNCK,  May  14, 1870. 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS   OF.  THE  YEAR. 

On,  Still  on,  never  ceasing,  from  century  to  century,  never  weary, 
never  varying  in  their  paths,  roll  the  majestic  orbs  of  heaven,  with  a 
swiftness  and  precision  past  our  comprehension.  Orb  above  orb 
aseending  without  end ;  circle  in  circle  enclosed ;  wheel  within  wheel 
ie?olving ;  and  all  kept  in  their  separate  orbits  by  that  mysterious 
agency,  gravitation,  which  controls  the  movements  alike  of  the 
smallefit  atom  floating  in  the  sunbeam,  and  the  vast  systems  which 
measure  off  their  never  returning  cycles  through  infinite  space. 

In  this  emulous  concert  of  the  spheres,  our  little  orb,  so  insignifi- 
eant  when  compared  with  many  of  the  other  planets,  yet  so  impor- 
tant to  us,  speeds  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  with  a 
precision  equal  to  the  more  important  ones,  bringing  at  each  annual 
revolution  all  those  changes  and  transformations  so  essential  to  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable ;  for  did  the  earth  rotate  upon  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  path  of  its  annual  revolution,  our  globe  would 
be  a  bleak  and  barren  desert ;  but  as  it  is  inclined  just  enough,  and 
not  too  much,  the  happy  mean  of  23^**  to  its  orbit,  we  experience  the 
varied  changes  of  the  seasons  and  their  attendant  blessings.  .   • 

During  the  long  winter  months  that  have  just  passed,  we  have 
daily  watched  the  sun.  Since  September  last  he  turned  to  us  the 
eold  shoulder  and  began  his  southward  march,  which  he  continued  till 
one  cold  December  day  the  threatening  hSms  of  Capricomus  bid  him 
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stay  his  steps.  At  first,  with  seeming  reluctance,  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  northern  blast,  but  ere  long  he  deigns  to  smile  upon  us  again. 
Even  now  is  he  on  the  yerge  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  storms  of 
winter  are  put  to  flight  before  his  fiery  darts,  and  Spring  is  gently 
ushered  in  and  wQl  soon  robe  Nature  in  her  ten  thousand  charms. 

The  birds  are  returning  to  their  Northern  home,  and  already  fill 
the  air  with  their  sweet  songs.  The  trees  and  vegetation  are  budding 
forth  on  every  side.  The  boys  and  girls  assemble  in  the  neighboring 
woods  to  gather  arbutus  and  the  early  blossoms  of  spring,  making 
them  resound  with  their  merry  voices  at  each  new  discovery.  Such, 
too,  is  the  Spring  of  life,  all  innocence  and  joy,. not  embittered  yet 
with  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  come  with  maturer  years. 

As  the  sun  continues  his  northward  march.  Nature  assumes  a  rich 
garb  of  green,  and  wherever  we  go  the  delicious  perfume  of  the 
flowers  fills  the  air,  and  the  merry  songsters  warble  their  sweet  melo- 
dies as  they  flit  from  limb  to  limb.  All  Nature  seems  but  a  mirror 
reflecting  the  image  of  God,  who  is  too  glorious  to  be  gazed  upon  by 
mortal  eyes. 

With  unwearied  tread  ^Eang  Sol"  soon  reaches  his  northern  limit, 
and  as  his  voice  resounds  through  the  universe,  ^^12  o'clock  midsum- 
mer," he  turns  his  face  again  to  the  south.  For  a  moment,  however, 
he  halts,  and  holds  suspended  the  scales  of  time,  which  the  equal 
days  of  summer  balance  in  happy  equilibrium.  Awed  by  the  sight, 
all  Nature  stands  still,  and  rest  and  repose  are  everywhere  written 
upon  her  face ;  upon  bay  and  river,  valley  and  mountain  peak  sleep 
rest  and  repose ;  the  banners  invite  to  rest  as  they  float  lazily  in  the 
summer  breeze ;  rest  and  repose  are  chanted  by  the  murmuring  rivu- 
lets gurgling  through  shady  wildwood  groves ;  and  Time  seems  to  be 
floating  away  upon  the  breath  of  summer,  like  the  gentle  undulations 
of  an  ebbing  sea. 

Midsummer  is  gone.  The  solar  rays  fall  more  obliquely  at  each 
departing  sun.  Soon  the  last  of  the  summer  days  changes  from  the 
scale  of  the  Future  to  that  of  the  Past,  and  all  these  bright  scenes 
are  ended  together  with  their  accompanying  joys.  Like  the  few 
sunny  years  in  the  summer  of  life,  the  pleasantest  days  of  summer 
are  gone,  gone  with  their  hopes,  their  joys,  their  griefs  and  care, 
remembered  ever  in  the  meibory  of  their  happy  record ;  gone  to  rest, 
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to  sleep,  where  the  antamnal  winds  will  chant  their  requiem,  and  the 
grey  antumnal  leaves  will  gather  in  garlands  over  their  grave. 

Soon  the  frost  begins  to  perform  its  silent  ministry  by  night,  and 
then  the  sun,  that  jnighty  chemist  and  painter,  takes  up  his  pencil, 
and  lo  t  what  magic  transformations  appear  at  his  touch ;  Nature  is 
all  glittering  in  purple,  scarlet,  and  gold.  But  the  same  process 
which  decorates  the  leaves  with  such  variegated  colors,  loosens  and 
kills  them ;  and,  as  borne  upon  the  autumn  breeze  they  fall  at  our 
feet,  they  tell  us  that  life's  gayest  scenes  speak  man's  mortality  in 
toms  as  clear  as  monuments  and  tombs. 

As  Autunm  advances,  the  face  of  Nature,  growing  daily  more  pen- 
sive and  sad,  awakens  in  us  a  similar  emotion.  As  we  look  upon 
the  leaves  and  grass,  these  ornaments  and  children  of  the  earth, 
there  arises  within  us  a  longing  to  know  whether  such  things  we 
shall  see  no  more  when  we  pass  to  that  stranger  land  that  knoweth 
no  seasons  or  labor ;  whether  they  have  no  architype  on  the  other 
bank  of  that  silent  river  which  we  are  all  so  soon  to  sail;  or, 
whether  they  have  their  images  above,  only  wrought  in  a  more 
wondrous  and  delightful. mould;  and  among  all  the  glories  of  that 
happier  clime  the  heart  will  recognize  somewhat  of  these  beauties  of 
earth  which  it  has  loved  so  well  and  with  which  it  is  reluctant  to 
part. 

Autumn  gradually  gives  way  to  the  advent  of  Winter.  All  the 
rich  product  of  the  fields  has  been  garnered,  and  the  trees  are 
stripped  of  their  bright  robes,  and  stand  unsheltered  before  the 
increasing  storms.  As  the  beautiful  and  wonderfiilly  constructed 
SDowflakes  fell  to  the  ground.  Nature  becomes  arrayed  in  her  spotless 
dress  of  purity,  and  the  sun,  as  he  sends  forth  his  departing  rays, 
causes  it  to  sparkle  like  diamonds. 

Those  persons  who  are  dissatisfied  with  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  wish  there  were  no  winter,  little  understand  how  essential  it  is  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  how  the  frost  prepares  the  soil  to  receive 
the  seed  in  the  approaching  spring,  and  how  the  snow,  which  we 
think  so  cold,  wraps  the  earth  meanwhile  in  its  white  blankets  to 
keep  her  warm.  Such,  too,  we  fear,  have  idled  away  the  pleasant 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  neglected  to  gamer  those  comforts  whioh 
make  the  life  indoors  so  pleasant  during  the  long  winter  months «    So 
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it  will  be  in  the  winter  of  their  lives,  if  they  negleot  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  spring,  in  youth,  to  w^teh  it  with  care  in  summer,  their 
maturer  years,  and  to  gather  it  in  the  autumn,  the  winter  of  their 
lives  will  be  dreary  and  desolate.  But  if  their  youth  and  manhood  b^ 
employed  in  gathering  useful  knowledge  and  in  making  others  happy, 
then  old  age  will  be  welcomed  as  the  period  long  looked  forward  to, 
one  in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  fruits  of  their  labor, 
and  its  close  will  be  like  lying  down  to  dream  sweet  dreams. 

Thus  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  we  recognize  the  goodness  of 
a  Creator  who  has  provided  all  things  essential  to  the  support  and 
promotion  of  life.  But  not  only  does  He  thus  minister  to  our  mate- 
rial wants,  but  to  our  spiritual  also.  The  changing  scenes  of  Nature 
have  their  moral  lesson.  Contemplation  amid  them  niakes  one 
purer  and  happier,  gives  birth  to  ideas  that  enlarge,  ennoble  the  soul 
and  cleanse  it  from  the  defilements  of  common  life.  One  should 
court  a  constant  communion  with  Nature,  and  ever  and  anon  fly  from 
the  perplexities  of  life  to  hold  silent  and  sacred  intercourse  with  her 
children.  It  softens  the  heart,  leads  to  meditation  and  prayer ;  ban- 
ishes low-thoughted  cares,  and  gives  us  such  glimpses  of  heaven  as 
the  redeemed  enjoy.  Through  these  boundless  and  inimitable 
changes  of  Nature  it  is,  that  the  Creator  endeavors  to  gain  a  constant 
and  sublime  triumph  over  our  sensual,  intellectual  and  moral  natu(e. 
When  the  heart  is  once  tuned  to  these  heavenly  influences,  and  when 
these  magic  touches  have  once  pressed  the  hidden  springs  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  then  we  perceive  on  every  side  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  finger  of  God  in  these  matchless  scenes  of  Nature  and  under- 
stand the  universal  language  that  conducts  us  to  the  throne  of 
Deity. 

Thus  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  do  we 
ascend,  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God,  infinite  in  His  perfec- 
tions, kind  and  good  in  all  His  works,  and  lovely  in  His  attributes 
and  nature.  For  are  we  not  to  judge  the  Creator  somewhat  by  the 
created?  The  celestial  somewhat  by  the  terrestrial?  Yes!  the 
Maker  and  Designer  of  so  much  beauty  must  be  in  Himself  infinitely 
beautiful  and  glorious,  and  His  heavenly  home  must  surpass  in  its 
splendor  the  higheftt  conceptions  of  our  feeble  minds. 

It  18  thus  that  we  rise  to  the  sublime  summit  of  this  theme,  to  the 
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yetj  pinniicle  of  thought,  God,  the  Fountain,  the  Centre  of  all 

beauty  I    Heaven  its  perfect  and  eternal  temple !     High  and  noble 

theme  I    Pit  and  glorious  temple  I     H0I7,  Infinite,  Majestic  Centre. 

Beautj.    Heaven.     God  I 

E.  A.  Boyle. 


-««^8e8»»" 
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A  school-girl  can  reckon  the  leagues  separating  given  points  in  the 
orient  and  Occident ;  but  who  measures  the  abjss  between  Connecti- 
cut and  North  Carolina?  An  eight  days'  journey  takes  one  ^^  Across 
Ae  continent,''  but  stepping  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  one 
travels  into  the  past,  how  many  years  I  As  far  as  the  North  is  from 
the  South ; — ^why  is  it  so  very  far. 

On  the  settlement  of  St.  Augustine  in  1565  by  the  Spanish,  under 
Hiilip  2d,  Pedro  Melendez  de  Avilles,  <^  A  soldier  long  accustomed 
to  scenes  of  blood,'*  took  possession  of  the  land  with  these  words : 
**1  am  Melendez  of  Spain,  sent  with  strict  orders  from  my  king  to 
gibbet  and  behead  all  Protestants  in  these  regions.  The  Frenchman 
who  is  a  Catholic  will  I  spare ;  every  heretic  shall  die."  Contrast 
these  words  with  those  of  John  Robinson  the  Puritan  pastor  as  he 
sent  forth  the  pilgrim  band  to  seek  refuge  in  the  new  world,  with 
prayer  and  such  lofly  speech  as  this :  ^^  I  charge  you  before  God  and 
HiB  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have  seen 
me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  yet  more  truths  to 
break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word.  I  beseech  you,  remember  it; 
'tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive 
whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  Word 
of  God." 

Thus  the  two  settlements  began ;  and  though  one  in  name,  we 
have  ever  been  unlike ;  two  people,  though  one  nation.  How  do  the 
two  compare  to  day  ? 

In  a  Soathem  cUy,  atands  a  mansion  buUt  of  enowy  marble,  with 
imposing  front,  collossal  pillars  and  massive  steps.    Before  it,  dash- 
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ing  turnouts  are  in  the  care  of  liveried  coachmen,  as  the  door  opens, 
flashing  jewels,  rustling  silks,  and  the  murmur  of  voices,  ''Low, 
with  fashion,  not  with  feeling  fraught,"  accompany  the  guest's  depart- 
ure. Any  passer  will  assure  the  inquirer  that  here  dwells  one  of 
**  Our  First  FamiHes." 

A  Northern  woman  (to  eke  out  a  scanty  income)  worked  some 
embroidery  obtained  from  the  seamstress  to  the  mistress  of  this  home. 
On  its  completion  she  received  the  following  note :  ''  Here's  the  pay 
for  the  bands.  I  never  knew  till  last  night  they  was  done  by  a  Yan- 
kee. Milly  done  very  wrong  to  give  it  to  you.  You  done  it  very 
pretty.  You  done  it  prettier  than  she  done  it,  and  she  charged  four 
dollars  and  you  done  it  for  two,  but  you  can't  have  any  more  of  my 
work.  I  won't  have  it  done  by  a  Yankee."  The  spelling  and  chi- 
rography  were  original,  and  in  harmony  with  a  felicitous  style. 

From  a  Northern  town  of  little  repute  the  penniless  boy  went 
forth,  whose  body,  after  lying  among  princes,  poets  and  nobles, 
England  sends  back  to  America  embalmed  in  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  neighboring  village  sent  out  the  barefoot  lad  whom  now, 
as  Senator,  she  is  proud  to  claim ;  while  the  child  of  yet  another 
neighbor  has  won  her  toilsome  way  ''  Out  of  the  depths,"  to  a  liberal 
education,  and  an  honorable  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  familiar  scenes,  but  listen  to  something 
of  what  New  England  eyes  beheld  in  the  beautiiul  Southern  city; 
fine  stores ;  hotels,  that  won  high  encomiums ;  few  book-stores  and  no 
public  library ;  no  lectures  or  picture  gallery,  not  even  an  occasional 
concert  of  merit.  Fine  horses  drew  the  aristocracy ;  well-fed  mules 
the  street  cars  ;  all  other  conveyances  hung  their  unmerciful  weight 
upon  living  skeletons,  by  means  of  a  harness  of  ropes,  rags  and 
chains.  On  market  days  the  unwieldy  country  carts  brought  in  a 
motley  crew,  suggestive  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  ''The  beggars  are  come 
to  town,  some  in  rags,  and  some  in  tags," 

What  words  can  describe  the  wretched  class  known  as  ^Lowdown- 
ers,"*  "  Crackers,"  "  White  Trash,"  and  "  Poor  Whites."  Ha\-ing 
deen,  one  can  never  forget  those  pinched  faces,  "  of  the  exuth,  earth- 
ly." Often  have  we  been  startled  by  encountering  something,  that 
to  unaccustomed  eyes,  resembled  more  a  galvanized  corpse  than  a 
fellow  creature.     The  large  volume  invariably  carried  under  one  arm, 
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eeemed  to  betoken  some  literary  taste ;  but  the  folio  was  balanced  by 
ajug,  and  proved  only  an  overgrown  sheet  of  tobacco.  This  with 
day  and  whiskey  is  a  staple  article  of  Lowdown  diet. 

Let  us  visit  a  Soutfiem  public  school.  (White  of  course.)  The 
school-room,  which  is  little  more  than  a  pile  of  old  boards,  attracts 
hy  the  hum  of  business  audible  at  quite  a  distance.  More  than  a 
hundred  ragged  urchins  are  crowded  on  long  benches,  whispering, 
playing  and  studying  aloud.  A  son  of  the  head-master  is  seated 
before  a  class  of  a-b-c-darians,  not  an  eye  of  pupil  or  teacher  resting 
on  the  chart  as  they  go  regularly  down  the  column.  ^<  A,"  calls  the 
teacher.  "  A,"  shout  the  children.  "  B."  **  B/'  they  vociferate, 
and  so  the  lesson  proceeds. 

A  class  in  Geogn^hy  rush  upon  the  floor  in  answer  to  their  mas- 
ter's summons,  and  crowd  upon  him  with  open  books. 

"  Where  are  the  Rocky  Mountains?" 

A  dozen  fingers  go  over  a  dozen  dingy  maps,  teacher  and  pupils 
searching  together  till  the  locality  is  found.  The  enterprising  young- 
ster who  first  stumbles  on  the  place,  announces  his  discovery  by  the 
glad  cry,  **  Here  'tis  I"  His  comrades  jostle  about  him ;  another 
question  repeats  the  search,  and  this  is  the  recitation.  The  worthy 
pedagoc;ue  asks  his  Yankee  visitors  if  they  '<  Consider  females  fit  to 
teach  1"     (Men  of  his  type  are  ever  conservative.) 

Why  are  these  things  so? 

That  brings  us  back  to  Melendez  and  John  Robinson,  whose  two 
utterances  are  not  without  signification.  The  Pilgrims  came,  follow- 
ing <*  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  seeking  Ood's  truth.  The 
lingering  mists  of  bigotry  obscuring  their  vision,  dispersed :  educa- 
tion for  a?/,  the  law  of  their  land,  is  no  dead  letter ;  and  liberty  of 
conscience  is  allowed  all. 

The  old  spirit  of  Melendez  lived  in  every  Southern  planter,  but 
oppression,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  former's  religion,  in  the  latter 
sprang  from  greed.  Not  religious  intolerance,  but  civil  injustice,  has 
been  the  bane  of  our  summer-land. 

It  is  not  presumable  that  any  one  saw  without  horror  the  cages, 
confining  human  skeletons,  chains  and  manacles,  relics  of  the  old 
Spanish  Inquisition,  exhumed  of  late  in  St.  Augustine,  yet  who  con- 
nects shame  or  horror  with  the  whips,  chains  and  auction-blocks, 
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found  in  every  Southern  city?  Certainlj  not  they  to  whom  the  shame 
belongs. 

Slavery  and  State  Rights !  by  these  two  the  Confederate  ship 
foundered ;  one  spread  rottenness  through  all  her  timbers,  the  other 
was  the  phantom  light  which  lurred  her  on  to  ship-wreck. 

K  the  latter  error  rights  itself,  what  is  to  prevent  the  place,  from 
which  the  demon  of  slavery  has  been  ezoreised,  &om  beooming  the 
abode  of  seven  other  devils  ? 

What  purified  New  England?  What  says  the  <<  sweet  singer"  of 
our  old  Bay  State* 

The  South-land  hath  its  fields  of  cane. 
The  prairie  boasts  its  heayj  grain. 
And  sunset's  radiant  gates  unfold, 
On  crowded  marts  and  sands  of  gold. 

Rough,  bleak  and  cold,  our  little  State 
Is  hard  of  soil,  of  limits  straight, 
Her  jellow  sands  are  sands  alone ;         ^ 
Her  only  mines  are  ice  and  stone. 

From  autumn  Arost  to  April  rain. 
Too  long  her  winter  woods  complain ; 
From  budding  flowers  to  falling  leaf. 
Her  summer  time  is  all  too  brief. 

But  on  her  rocks,  and  on  her  sands 
And  stormj  hills,  the  school-house  stands ; 
AnQ  what  her  rugged  soil  denies. 
The  harvest  of  the  mind  supplies. 

The  treasures  of  the  Commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health ; 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain. 
Are  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Plymouth  rock; 
And  still  maintains  with  milder  laws, 
And  clearer  light,  the  good  old  cause. 

Nor  heeds  her  skeptic's  puny  hands. 

While  near  her  school  the  church-spire  stands, 

Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule, 

While  near  the  church-spire  stands  the  school. 

'-^Con^reffoHondliii^ 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Wedkmdat,  August  17. — ^9  ▲.  x.  Opening  Exercises.  Addresses  of  Welcome. 
Response  and  Address  by  the  President.  Transaction  of  Business,  including  the 
^ipointment  of  committees,  annonncements,  Ac.  Presentation  of  Reports  from 
eommitkees  ^pointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  the  Re- 
ports to  be  subseqaentlj  discussed  and  acted  upon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Report  upon  the  Reyision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  by  Prof.  8. 
E  White,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Peoria,  111.  Report  upon  a  "  National  Uni- 
Tenity,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  President  of  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
sod  Letters.  Report  upon  the  '*  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,"  by 
Junes  B.  Thompson,  LL.  D.,  New  York.  2 :80,  p.  m.  Paper  by. Prof.  £.  A.  Shel- 
don, Principal  of  Normal  School,  Otwego,  N.  Y.  Snbject : — The  Proper  Work  of 
a  Primary  School.  The  Paper  will  be  followed  by  practical  exercises  in  teaching, 
and  a  discussion.  8,  p.  m.  Address  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
UniTenity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thttbsdat,  August  18.  9,  a.  x.  Miscellaneous  Business.  9:80,  a.  x.  A 
P^ier  by  Eben  Touijee,  Mus.  Doc.,  Director  of  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Mnsic,  Boston,  Mass.  Subject : — *'  Music  in  its  Relations  to  Common  School  Edu- 
cttion."  The  subject  of  the  Paper  will  be  illustrated  with  practical  exercises 
pfen.  by  classes  of  children  taken  from  the  public  schools  of  Clereland,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof  Sttflrart,  and  will  afterwards  be  discussed.  2 :80,  p.  x.  A  Paper 
liy  Frof.  George  A.  Chace,  Principal  of  Female  High  School,  Louisyille,  Ky.  Sub- 
ject:—" The  MotiTcs  and  Means  which  should  be  made  prominent  in  School  Disci- 
pline and  Instruction.'*  Discussion  of  Subject.  8,  p.  h.  Lecture  by  Gen.  John 
Eaton,  Jr.,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Snbject : — 
"  The  Relation  of  the  National  Government  to  Public  Education.'* 

Fridat,  August  19.  9,  a.  m.  Miscellaneous  Business.  9 :15,  a.  x.  A  Paper 
by  I.  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Skinner  Grammar  School,  Chicago,  111.  Sub- 
ject:— ^'*The  Claims  of  English  Grammar  in  Common  Schools."  Discussion  of 
Subject  11,  A.  X.  Lecture  by  Hon.  A.  8.  Kissell,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Subject : — **  The  Duty  of  the  State  with  reference  to 
Higher  Education."  2:80,  p.  x.  A  Paper  by  Z.  G.  Willson,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
Clinton  Grammar  School,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Subject: — '*The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Text-Books  in  Schools."  Discussion  of  the  subject.  8,  p.  x.  Lecture  by  Hon. 
Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Subject : — 
*'  Free  Common  Schools— What  they  can  do  for  a  State."    Closing  Exercises. 

One  of  the  largest  school  houses  in  Cleyeland  will  be  used  as  an  Educational 
Bazaar,  for  the  exhibition  of  school  books,  charts,  fVimiture,  apparatus,  &c. 

The  hotels  and  priyate  boarding  houses  in  Cleveland  will  fUmish  entertaiment  at 
reduced  rates  to  those  who  obtain  the  proper  certificate  from  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ception. This  Committee  will  be  at  the  railway  stations  on  the  arriyal  of  the  seve- 
iil  trains,  commencing  with  Saturday  noon,  AuguaMS.  Particulars  in  regard  to 
iBtes  will  be  giren  hereafter. 

Educators  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  solicited  to  obtain  as  favorable 
terms  as  possible  for  their  several  localities,  and  to  announce  the  same  in  suitable 
public  journals. 

DANIEL  B.  HAGAR  (Salem,  Mass.),  President 

A.  P.  Mabbls  (Worcester,  Mass.),  Secretary. 
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From  the  Rhode  Utand  Schoolmaster  for  Maj  we  leftrfi  that  Bhode  Island,  at  kfty 
has  a  Board  of  EducatioD,  which  is  required  to  hold  qaarterly  meetings.  It  will  not 
be  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  Commonwealth,  as  they  are  to  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  serrices,  beyond  their  necessary  expenses  I  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  pushing  for  a  State  Normal  School ;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  success  which  has  attended  him  thus  far  since  his  appoint- 
ment, is  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  District  System,  too,  is 
undergoing  discussion  in  little  Rhody,  as  well  as  in  the  other  New  England  States. 
Its  entire  abolition  would  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  We  especially  com- 
mend to  schoolma*am's  (schoolmasters  are  few  in  these  parts)  **  Some  Questions  of 
Pedagogic  Casuistry,"  discussed  in  this  number. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  teachers  do  not  more  generally  patronize  the  journals  speci- 
ally intended  for  their  profession.  Every  physician  that  is  worth  anything,  sub- 
scribes to  two  or  three  medical  publications,  besides  reading  the  most  valuable  new 
treatises ;  the  lawyer  is  constantly  adding  to  his  library ;  so  is  the  clergyman,  if  by 
good  luck  he  has  anything  to  spare  for  this  purpose,— and  however  poor  he  may  be,  he 

cannot  live  without  two  or  three  theological  quarterlies ;  but  the  teacher well, 

most  of  them  already  know  more  than  is  of  any  sort  of  use  in  teaching  **  a  small 
country  school,  you  knfrw  "-^Burlington  Free  Press, 
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TffS  NA  TION.  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in  the  United 
States.  By  £.  Mulford.  New  York :  Published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  Cam- 
bridge, Riverside  Press,  1870. 

Statesmanship  is  by  many  defined  to  be  the  ability  to  maxuige  the  machinery  of 
politics  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  personal,  social  or  party  good*  To  attain  such  a 
standard,  it  is  only  necessary  to  understand  the  highest  schemes  of  selfishness  in 
society,  and  the  methods  of  using  the  forces  or  agents  at  hand  to  secure  certain 
results.  On  the  part  of  the  leader,  shrewdness  and  cunning  is  required;  ontiie 
part  of  the  follower,  mobility.  Given  on  the  one  hand,  brains  without  principles ; 
on  the  other,  ballots  without  bndns,  and  the  ideal  state  is  attained.  Such  is  the 
condition  towards  which  certain  grades  of  politics  are  tending,  and  the  unlicensed 
ballot  seems  to  put  Airther  ofi*  the  day  of  highest  and  truest  enfranchisement.  The 
highest  study  of  national  affairs  has  in  it,  alas  I  as  i^acticedin  our  own  time,  the 
elements  of  trickery  and  demagogism.  An  overruling  Providence,  which  controls 
national  as  well  as  individual  life,  lifts  a  people  out  of  these  fiital  quagmires,  some- 
times, and  places  their  feet  upon  the  enduring  basis  of  Justice  and  Umversal 
Brotherhood. 

We  have  read  **  The  Nation,"  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  adnnntion 
for  the  author,  who  has  developed  so  clear  and  correct  a  plan  concerning  natioinal 
life.  Nothing  in  our  time  has  been  written  so  earnest,  vigorous  and  comprehensiTSi 
and  if  thoroughly  studied  and  practiced,  will  correct  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
age.  Just  now  a  nation  has  been  bom  to  freedom  in  a  day,  and  the  great  problem 
is  as  to  the  methods  of  lifting  this  people  up  into  the  light  and  strength  of  Chiistiaa 
citiaenship.  To  them  must  be  taught  the  primaiy  truths  set  forth  in  this  volume  so 
clearly  and  profoundly.  As  well  do  those  who  guide  in  our  legislative  councils  need 
the  instructions  which  are  herein  set  forth.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  needs  of  the 
great  masses  of  our  people  whose  political  education  has  been  sadly  neglected  in 
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tlie  mad  haste  to  secure  the  wealth  which  periehes  with  the  using  t  Their  concep-  • 
tions  of  the  value  of  their  rights  and  prerogatives,  culminates  too  often  in  the  venal 
prostitation  and  debasement  of  all  that  constitutes  citizenship  and  even  manhood 
ittelfl  At  such  a  crisis  as  this  we  need  to  have  the  chart  of  our  political  career 
newly  drawn,  and  the  needle  newly  poised  and  magnetized  to  enable  the  American 
itttion  to  sail  safely  and  securely  on  its  perilous  voyage.  The  councils  of  such  a 
pilot  will  guide  to  the  profouudest  peace  and  the  noblest  success  as  a  nation.  Mr. 
Molford  has  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  of  the  age,  and  this 
lint  great  production  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  American  and 
English  writers  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  George  F.  Comfort's  "  GERMAN  COURSE,**  published  by  the  Harpers,  is 
s  Tery  thoroughly  digested  and  carefully  arranged  grammar  for  beginners  in  Ger- 
man. It  seems  to  us  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  an  elementary  book  for  the 
higiier  classes  of  students  of  this  language.  The  author  has  not  thrust  it  hastily 
on  the  market  in  an  incomplete  form ;  he  does  not  ask  the  public  to  please  to  wait 
till  he  shall  have  added  a  supplement  and  prepared  his  notes  j  apparently  he  will 
not  have  to  announce  that  he  meant  to  have  written  a  preface  to  save  the  moral 
character  of  his  work.  The  book  bears  every  mark  of  careful  authorship,  skillful 
printing  and  unwearied  correction.  If  for  no  other  reason,  we  praise  it  for  these 
qiutities,  now  growing  lamentably  rare  among  our  ambitious  book-makers. 

The  author  does  no:t  claim  to  have  diverged  widely  from  the  old  OUendorf  track, 
hat  has  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  giving  a  series  of  practical  exercises  of  unflag- 
ng  interest,  never  growing  monotonously  easy  or  inane,  and  always  demanding 
thought.  The  arrangement  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  admirable.  We  like 
the  idea  of  accustoming  the  pupil  to  German  text  printed  in  various  styles  of  letter, 
for  this  diversity  is  precisely  what  he  will  find  in  literature.  The  second  part,  of 
foity  pages,  furnishes  familiar  conversations  and  a  few  selections.  The  third  part 
is  a  "Compend  of  German  Grammar,"  of  the  same  general  scope  as  Prof.  Whitney's 
grunmar,  and  seems  to  us  very  well  done.  It  is  surely  very  interesting,  and  its 
use  of  the  new  Philology,  to  illustrate  its  teaching,  which  we  wish  had  been  carried 
fiirther,  is  a  charming  feature  of  the  work.  The  fourth  part  contains  abundant  vo- 
cabolaries,  which  we  do  not  find  to  be  deficient. 

Taken  all  in  all,  we  consider  Prof.  Comfort's  German  Course  worthy  of  carefUl 
examination ;  and  if  Mr.  Pischer  will  only  not  harry  ua  by  convicting  our  judgment 
of  ignorance,  we  &ncy  we  shall  for  a  while  stand  by  our  verdict  that  it  is  about  the 
most  satisfactory  German  Grammar  before  the  public.  8.  T. 

THE  INSTITUTE  READER  AND  NORMAL  CLASS  BOOK.  For  the  use  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools  and  for  Self-Training  in  the  Art  of 
Reading.  By  William  H.  Cole.  Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Einkle  &  Co.  pp.  860. 
fl.25. 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  educational  system  of  the  present  day  is  the  *'  In- 
stltttte,"  and  one. too  which Jias  5een,  and  is  still  destined  to  be,  of  great  practical 
value.  In  many  points  it  seems  to  us  that  our  friends  at  the  West  have  improved 
upon  our  method  of  conducting  these  meetings.  Their  intensely  practical  char- 
acter has  led  them  to  almost  entirely  lay  aside  that  programme  of  essays  and  dis- 
cossions  on  long-mooted  and  never-to-be-settled  questions  of  pedagogics,  with 
which  our  Eastern  Institutes  have  been  so  familiar,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place 
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iho  genuine  drill  of  the  school-room,  and  thus  present  to  teachers  the  concrete  in 
snch  shape  that  each  one  maj  be  able  to  draw  from  it  and  assimilate  to  himself 
just  so  much  as  he  has  the  capacity  or  desire  for. 

It  is  for  such  '^Institutes"  as  the  latter  elass,  that  the  above  book  is  designed,  and  fai 
matter  of  arrangement,  selection  of  pieces,  taste,  and  in  all  the  little  matters  that  go 
to  make  up  a  book,  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  adaivted  to  its  purpose.  Its  typographi- 
cal appearance  is  certainly  better  than  that  of  any  other  reader  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Of  its  merits  as  an  authority  in  elocutionary  matters,  we  feel  hardly  like  giring  a 
positive  opinion,  though  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  it  appears  to  coincide  with  the 
best  authorities,  as  well  as  with  good  sense.  Its  value,  however,  in  this  direction, 
depends  mainly  on  the  character  and  ability  of  the  instructor  who  uses  the  book. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  class  of  Rhode  Island  teachers  drilled  in  it  at  our  next  In- 
stitute. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  TEACHER.  A  Practical  Guide  in  teaching  Vocal 
Music  and  Sight  Singing  to  the  Youngest  Pupils,  in  Schools  and  Families.  De- 
signed to  accompany  the  National  Music  Charts  and  Music  Readers.  By  Lather 
Whiting  Mason,  Superintendent  of  the  Music  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  BostoBt 
Mass.    Boston,  Published  by  tlie  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Mason's  efforts  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  have  met  with  the  most 
marked  popularity  and  success,  and  the  book  before  us,  as  he  says,  contains  tbe 
reports  of  actual  lessons  given  to  the  school  children  and  tran8ferre<l  to  paper. 
Tliis  little  book  will  do  nmch  to  hasten  the  time,  *'  When  tlie  blessed  influences  of 
Music  will  be  carried  not  only  into  every  school-room,  but  every  household  in  the 
land." 

We  most  heartily  reconmiend  this  Guide  to  Vocal  ^lusic  to  all  teachers  and 
sdiool  officers  in  our  State. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DISCURSIVE  TffOUOHT,  being  a  Text-Book  of  Formal 
Logic.  By  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  Prince- 
ton, formerly  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's  College,  Bel&st. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  pride,  we  think,  that  so  eminent  a  thinker,  so  genuine  a 
scholar,  as  Dr.  McCosh,  has  become  one  of  us  by  adoption,  and  that  henceforth  the 
scholarship  of  this  country  is  to  be,  in  no  small  degree,  we  trust,  guided  and 
inspired  by  a  mind  second  to  none  in  power  of  analysis,  keenness  of  perception, 
and  accuracy  of  reasoning.  Any  one  who  heard  or  read  the  lecture  delivered  hf 
the  distinguished  President  of  Princeton,  at  Boston,  this  spring,  in  which  be 
analyzed  and  discussed  the  peculiar  theological  notions  that  have  so  long  centered 
in  and  about  the  modem  Athens,  must  have  been  struck  at  once  not  only  with  tiie 
wonderful  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  he  himself  penetrated  the  mazes  of  the 
labyrinth,  but  also  by  the  facility  with  which  he  presented  the  results  to  his  hearers. 

In  the  book  before  us,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  same  power,  both  to  perceive 
and  to  impart  truth.  Starting  with  a  toll  and  honest  acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  the  steps  taken  in  advance  in  this  science  by  Hamilton,  and  more  definitely  set 
forth  and  utilized  by  Mansel  and  Thomson,  he  firmly,  but  modestly  assails  their 
system  in  its  very  essence,  by  denying  to  logic  as  a  Bcience,  an  a  priori  existence. 
To  quote  his  own  statement  of  his  platform,  « there  are  a  priori  laws  in  the  mind 
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These  rery  walls  that  often  may  have  seemed 

A  prison  to  wingd  longings  for  the  fields, 

Fold  round  us  now  like  loving  arms  that  cling 

Reluctant  to  surrender  their  dear  charge. 

• 

And  you  who  led  us  to  the  rock-hound  springy 

Of  human  knowledge ;  patient,  though  we  erred. 

And  chiding  hut  in  love,  we  seje  to-day 

The  steady  sunshine  of  your  souls  above 

The  vanishing  cloud  of  weariness  and  care. 

And  our  slow  hearts  leap  eager  to  be  just. 

If  ever  wayward  mood  of  ours  have  set 
A  pang  to  sharpen  in  your  souls  the  sense 
Of  thankless  labor,  O  may  heaven  forgive, 
And  you,  as  heaven,  erase  the  bitter  wrong ; 
So  may  this  hour  of  parting  seal  the  pledge 
Of  endless  ties  in  Memory's  Golden  Age ! 

SSACONKET,  B.  I. 
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At  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  at  Wyoming  last  Fall,  a  question 
was  brought  up,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  -those  wishing  to  teach 
should  be  examined.  It  was  suggested  that  the  examination  was 
often  conducted  in  the  most  superficial  manner.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation,  afterwards,  upon  this  subject,  a  lady  was  asked  as  to 

her  experience,  and  gave  the  reply  :    **  Why,  Mr.  R only  asked 

me  the  initial  of  my  middle  name." 

During,  the  late  war,  a  colored  clergyman,  feeling  constrained  to 
preach  against  the  extortions  of  the  sutlers,  from  which  his  little 
flock  had  suffered,  announced  for  his  text,  *^Now  de  serpent  was 
more  sutler  dan  any  beast  of  de  field  dat  de  Lord  God  had  made." 

a 

A  physician,  who  was  atteioding  Colman  during  a  severe  illness, 
apologized  to  him  one  morning  for  coming  so  late,  saying  that  he 
was  suddenly  called  to  see  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  a  well.  ^Did 
he  kick  the  bucket,  doctor?"  was  Colman's  trite  response. 
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Nothing  but  practice  in  his  art  can  give  him  this  ready  tact ;  the 
young  teacher  will  find  careful  preparation  greatly  facilitates  his 
acquisition  of  it. 

Animation  or  vivacity  of  manner  is  indispensable  in  dealing  with 
those  who  are  by  nature  lively,  as  children  are.  This  habit  does  not 
consist  of  a  display  of  mere  physical  activity ;  there  may  be  a  noisy, 
bustling  manner,  and  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  without  any  real  vivacity ; 
still  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  it  apart  from  a  certain  degree  of  out- 
ward energy  as  its  exponent.  It  is  true  that  one  may  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  a  class  by  a  calm  and  sedate  manner ;  but  we  seldom  find  a 
teacher  entering  into  his  subject  and  teaching  it  with  his  whole  heart, 
whose  earnestness  does  not  ally  itself  to  a  sympathetic  tone  and  ges- 
ture. 

The  teacher's  manner  should  be  decided  and  authoritative.   Whilst 

he  should  mainly  depend  on  the  interest  of  his  lesson  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  manner  to  win  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  authority  is 
the  ultimate  basis  of  his  influence. 

He  must  appear  to  them  not  as  one  beseeching,  but  as  one  having 
the  power  to  exact,  their  interest.  He  should  distinguish,  however, 
between  having  this  authority  and  constantly  bringing  it  into  view ; 
if  he  has  it,  it  will  make  itself  felt,  and  will  not  therefore  need  to  be 
much  talked  of. 

That  it  may  be  fairly  exercised,  he  should  make  them  well  under- 
stand the  mode  in  which  he  wishes  them  to  take  their  part  in  every 
kind  of  lesson. 

Finally,  his  manner  must  be  becoming.  Animation  and  liveliness 
are  quite  compatible  with  propriety ;  and,  as  he  would  wish  his 
pupils  to  avoid  all  attitudes  and  gestures  that  are  slovenly  or  unbe- 
coming, he  must  himself  be  careful  to  set  them  a  good  example.  He 
may  be  unaffected  and  even  familiar  without  renouncing  the  dignity 
of  his  position. 

•  .  ^(■^SeH*' . — 


An  Ohio  teacher,  lately  on  examination,  being  asked,  ''What 
would  you  do  to  a  pupil  who  whispered?"  replied:  **!  would  first 
use  moral  suasion,  and  if  that  failed,  would  resort  to  capital  punish- 
ment."    She  was  excused. 
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tions  are  like  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  the  marbles  carelessly  shaken 
out  of  an  earthen  pot.  * 

2.  He  is  like  a  Palmyra  tree,  which  is  crowded  with  sharp-edged 
incisive  leaves.  They  who,  as  pupils,  try  to  get  fruit  from  him,  cut 
themselves  for  their  pains.  Some  fruits  which  reach  the  ground  as 
windfalls  may  be  picked  up.  The  man  has  too  much  edge  to  become 
a  good  teacher. 

3.  He  is  like  a  crooked  palm  standing  in  a  garden.  It  ought  to 
dispense  its  shade  and  yield  its  fruit  within  the  garden  to  which  it 
belongs,  but,  instead  of  that,  it  crooks  its  trunk  over  the  wall,  and 
gives  its  fruit  to  those  who  pass  by ;  so  the  bad  teacher,  inattentive 
to  his  own  pupils,  displays  his  learning  to  gaping  strangers. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher  he  sets  forth  thus  :  Good 
blood,  kindness,  piety,  loftiness  of  character,  erudition,  capacity  to 
impart,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Here  again  our  author 
blossoms  into  figures : 

1.  The  good  teacher  must  resemble  the  earth  in  four  particulars. 
The  terrestrial  globe  is  vast,  and  of  bulk  unknown.  So  must  his 
lore  be.  The  earth  is  strong,  shrinks  from  no  weight,  and  carries  its 
burdens  buoyantly.  So  must  he  be.  The  earth  is  patient :  whether 
birds  peck  it,  or  moles  bore  it,  or  the  hoe  smite  it,  or  the  plough  tear 
it,  it  beareth  all.  So  must  he  endure  the  diversified  provocations 
which  his  pupils  may  bring  to  bear  upon  him.  The  earth  is  fertile, 
and  yields  to  the  tiller  according  to  his  work.  So  must  he  yield  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  extractive  energies  of  his 
scholars. 

The  good  teacher  should  resemble  a  mountain  in  four  particulars. 
It  abounds  in  various  products :  gems  in  its  crevices,  gold  in  its 
veins,  grain-fields  on  its  slopes,  forests  on  its  summit,  cascades  over 
its  precipices.  Even  so  let  the  teacher's  literary  accomplishments  be 
exhibited  in  a  rich  variety.  The  mountain  never  runs  away,  but 
stands  unalterably  firm.  Let  there  be.  an  analogous  stability  in  his 
learning.  The  mountain  is  visible  from  afar,  and  is  still  beautiinl 
when  its  shape  melts  to  a  blue  outline  on  the  sky.  So  let  his  fair 
fame  be.  When  the  plains  are  consumed  by  drought,  the  mountain, 
musical  with  running  streams,  comes  to  their  help,  and  gives 
although  it  receives  nothing  back.  Let  the  teacher  manifest  a  like 
spirit  of  gratuitous  impartation. 
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3.  The  good  teacher  is  like  the  beam  of  a  balance  in  two  respects. 
It  banishes  doubt' by  defining  to  the  eyes  the  exact  weight  of  any 
Babstance.  The  teacher  must  weigh  all  the  subjects  which  he  handles, 
show  to  learners  the  precise  nature  of  each,  expel  doubt,  and  intro- 
duce certainty.  Two  scale-pans  are  hung  to  the  beam,  and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  beam  to  be  just  between  them,  and  declare  for  the 
diah  that  is  heaviest  without  fear  or  favor.  Let  there  be  a  similar 
impartiality. 

4.  The  good  teacher  should  be  like  a  flower.  Let  him  imitate  the 
gentle  motions  of  its  soft  petals.  When  he  teaches,  his  utterance 
should  be  like  the  fragrance,  and  his  facial  expression  like  the  sweet- 
&ced  bloom  of  a  morning  flower.  Then,  as  the  flower,  he  will  be 
the  indispensable  ornament  of  every  festive  occasion. 

Do  you  not  think  that  this  heathen  has  hit  it  pretty  well  ?  If  a 
man  fulfill  this  catalogue  of  virtues  shall  we  not  be  willmg  to  call 
him  a  model  teacher? 
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Proyidbxob,  April  22, 1870. 
To  ike  Sdufcl  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

Gentlemen  : — ^There  is  no  subject  that  is,  at  the  present  time,  re- 
garded with  so  much  favor  and  is  attracting  so  much  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  ablest  minds,  as  that  of  popular  education. 

And  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  any  people  depends  less  upon  the  liberal  culture  of  a  few,, 
than  upon  the  wide  diffubion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses ;  and 
that  the  great  social  and  political  problem  now  being  solved,  must 
baye  for  its  fundamental  principle,  a  high  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
cipline— that  diere  is  no  other  enduring  basis  on  which  the  civil  fkb- 
ric  can  be  reared — no  other  power  that  can  elevate  man  to  a  more 
perfect  civilization ;  or  that  can  resist  the  natural  tendencies  to  degror 
datbn  and  ruin,  and  that  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  source  of  alL 

true  greatness. 
2 
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These  truths  have  forced  conviction  upon  all  thoughtful  and  re- 
flecting minds,  and  are  being  incorporated  into  every  system  of  wise 
legislation.  There  are  a  few,  however,  who  are  so  indifferent  to  hu- 
man progress  and  so  blinded  to  the  lofty  aims  and  purposes  of  life, 
and  the  Divine  agencies  by  which  man  is  raised  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
duty  and  happiness,  who  are  disposed  to  regard  education  as  often 
costing  more  than  it  is  worth,  as  though  it  could  be  dispensed  with 
in  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community.  This  antagonism  to  a 
cause  so  intimately  allied  with  all  that  is  noble  in  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of -man,  is  gradually  becoming  less  and  less  «very  year,  as 
it  is  better  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  true  aim  of  education  is  two  fold,  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  and  the  developing  and  strengthening  the 
mental  faculties.  Both  are  equally  important,  and  neither  should 
have  the  preeminence.  Intellectual  and  moral  power  are  the  forces, 
and  knowledge  the  instrument,  by  which  man^s  true  greatness  is  pro- 
moted. To  increase  these  agencies  by  every  possible  means,  is  truly 
a  Divine  work. 

Almost  every  topic  that  relates  to  the  acquiring  and  imparting  of 
knowledge,  has  been  ably  and  fully  discussed  in  the  present  and  past 
age.  But  the  subject  of  keeping  it  for  future  use,  has  received  but 
little  attention.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  much  that  is  taught 
in  school  is  forgotten.  It  is  soon  crowded  out  of  the  mind,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  lost. 

I  propose  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  reasons  of  this  forgetAilness. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  most  prominent,  and  the  one  from  which  all  oth- 
ers originate,  is  the  defective  culture  of  the  memory.  This  may  be 
ascribed  to  various  causes.  Some  indiscreet  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers have  relied  too  exclusively  upon  this  faculty,  and  have  overbur- 
dened it  with  words  and  symbols  without  meaning ;  others  have  gone 
to  the  opposite  and  equally  erroneous  extreme,  of  regarding  its  culture 
as  of  but  secondary  importance,  and  have  given  their  special  atten- 
tion to  the  disciplining  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  This  is  an  error 
in  teaching  that  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided ;  for  all  knowledge 
is  valuable  only  just  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
used  and  applied  to  produce  results.  This  important  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  is  oflen  lost  sight  of.     There  is  a  disposition  to  extend 
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I  the  range  of  studies  in  our  schools  too  far,  and  give  too  great  promi- 
DCDce  to  what  is  technical  and  theoretical,  and  to  neglect  the  skillful 
and  practical  application  of  all  that  is  acquired.  This  is  the  pronvi- 
nent  defect  in  teaching  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  correct  it,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  knowledge  rather  than  the 
quality  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

In  order  that  the  mind  should  retain  and  hold  fast  what  is  com- 
mitted to  its  custody,  it  must  be  vigorously  active ;  all  its  powers  must 
be  exerted  and  kept  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  and  the  undivided 
attention  most  be  concentrated  upon  particular  objects,  that  they  may 
be  compared  and  classified  in  acx^rdance  with  their  true  relations. 
Without  this  spontaneous  activity  of  the  pupils,  but  little  can  be  ac- 
complished. If  their  minds  are  either  indifferent  or  passive,  the 
most  skillful  teaching  will  be  of  but  little  avail.     The   simple  ele- 

• 

ments  and  materials  of  knowledge  are  furnished  by  the  teacher. 
The  combining  of  these  into  beautiful  products  and  arranging  them 
into  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  must  be  performed  by  the  pupils. 
They  may  be  aided  and  guided  in  doing  this,  but  the  work  must  be 
chiefly  their  own.  Very  many  teachers  err  in  requiring  their  scholars 
to  remember  individual  truths  and  isolated  facts,  instead  of  pointing  out 
to  them  clearly  how  they  are  related  to  each  other  and  how  they  may  be 
comprehended  under  some  broad  and  general  principle.  Every  new 
truth  should  be  associated  with  something  that  has  been  previously 
learned,  so  that  there  may  be  a  bond  of  union  and  a  connecting  link 
by  which  they  may  be  indissolubly  bound  together.  To  secure  this 
there  must  be  frequent  reviews,  and  in  each  review  there  must  be 
new  and  pertinent  illustrations.  All  new  ideas,  in  the  minds  of 
young  pupils  are  somewhat  vague  and  indistinct,  and  it  is  only  by 
this  continued  process  of  comparing  the  new  with  the  old,  that  they 
assune  a  vivid  and  life-like  reality.  And  there  is  no  exercise  so  im- 
portant, and  I  may  add  so  indispensable  to  all  successful  teaching,  as 
the  daily  practice  of  embodying  in  words  all  new  acquisitions  and  ex- 
pressing them,  both  in  conversation  and  writing.  This  should  not 
be  omitted  in  any  school,  not  even  in  those  of  the  lowest  grades,  but 
diould  take  the  precedence  of  every  other  exercise.  Its  very  great 
value  cannot  be  expressed  too  emphatically — it  gives  clearness  to 
thoughts,  force  and  propriety  to  expression,  and  life  and  power  to 
every  process  of  teaching. 
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her  veiy  important  reason  why  this  conservative  faculty  is  so 
t  and  80  unable  to  keep  sacredly  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
1  to  its  care,  is  the  very  pernicious  hahit  many  children  fonn, 
it  of  school,  by  rapid  and  thoughtless  reading.  But  few  are 
f  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  its  influence  on  the  educs- 
the  young.  Very  many  of  the  works  that  now  occupy  the 
hours  of  youth  are  not  designed  so  much  to  impart  uaefiil 
Ige,  to  awaken  calm  and  vigorous  thoughts,  to  improve  the 

to  cultivate  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  mental 
tion  that  enfeebles  and  exhausts  the  mind,  precisely  in  the 
anner  that  narcotics  and  artificial  stimulants  do  the  body. 
ere  is,  besides  this,  in  many  of  the  tales  and  fictions  of  the 
day,  an  artfully  concealed  poison  that  deadens  the  moral  sensi- 
md  stifles  the  voice  of  conscience.  When  once  a  taste  hiw 
luired  for  this  foscinatin^  reading,  it  possesses  a  charm  that 
i  victims  spell  bound.  The  mental  constitution  thus  becomes 
],  its  judgments  perverted,  the  control  of  the  will  lessened, 

imagination  depraved  by  its  familiarity  with  the  revolting  pio- 

sin  and  folly.  It  would  be  well  if  parents  better  understood 
ligation  and  duty  to  protect  their  children  from  such  demonl- 
ifluences. 

e  are,  however,  very  many  books  that  may  safely  be  put  into  the 
f  children,  both  instructive  and  elevating.  Works  on  beauty 
,  histories,  biographies,  and  especially  elementary  treatisies  on 
science.  There  can  be  no  more  truly  delightful  objects  of 
lan  the  ever-varying  and  ezhaustless  creations  of  infinite  wis- 
It  is  thus  we  are  brought  into  close  communication  vrith  all 
jure  and  elevating ;  as  the  source  of  all  beauty  is  but  the  re- 
of  the  Divine  image  in  nature. 

of  tiw  most  encouraging  sighs  of  the  present  day  is,  dnt 
ject  is  now,  more  than  ever,  engaging  the  thoughts  of  educa^- 
Ind  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  add,  that  teachers  and  parents 
er  special  obligation  to  Ex-Qov.  Dyer  for  his  interest  in  diis 

and  for  his  efforts  to  introduce  from  Germany  some  beautjfid 
in  which  the  wonders  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
rayed  in  exactand  life-like  forms.  They  are  not  only  worthy 
ce  in  every  school-room,  but  if  properly  studied,  would  shed 
red  infiuence  around  every  fire-side. 
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Complainta  are  often  made  against  our  schools  of  an  entirely  oppo- 
site character.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a  community  where  the 
views  of  parents  in  regard  to  education  are  so  conflicting.  Some  are 
desirous  that  their  children  should  be  early  taught  the  sacred  value  of 
time,  and  how  best  to  improve  it.  Such  firmly  believe  that  childhood 
is  the  season  to  prepare  for  the  responsible  duties  of  age ;  and  that 
no  valued  privilege,  no  opportunity  for  improvement,  should  be  under- 
Talaed  or  neglected ;  and  that  the  habits  then  fofmed  will  continue 
tthrough  life,'*—  that  if  amusements  and  pleasures  are  the  chief  aims 
of  youth,  they  will  be  the  main  pursuits  of  mature  years. 

With  such  convictions,  they  are  desirous  that  their  children  should 
be  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of  life  in  the  shortest  period  possible ; 
that  there  should  be  no  wasted  hours,  no  chance  to  form  idle  habits, 
or  to  be  overcome  by  seductive  temptations.  They  fear,  far  less,  the 
injorious  effects  of  study  in  the  evening,  than  the  dangers  of  the  street, 
or  the  frivolous  amusements  that  are  so  captivating. 

Our  schools  furnish  every  opportunity  that  can  be  desired  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  such  pupils.  Whenever  they  have  not  work 
enough  ta  do,  or  are  not  promoted  as  fast  as  they  are  qualified, 
dianges  will  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  parent.  All  that  is 
absolutely  required  is  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  the  studies  pur- 
sued. Any  child  in  good  health,  who  attends  school  regularly,  and 
18  diligent  in  his  studies  at  school  and  at  home,  may  be  well  prepared 
for  the  High  School  before  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  Some  enter 
even  before  they  are  thirteen. 

There  are  others  who  are  disposed  to  regard  our  schools  as  being 
under  a  very  high  pressure,  and  as  requiring  too  much  of  pupils, 
forcmg  them  beyond  thehr  strength  and  thus  undermining  their  health. 
This  is  an  impression  that  has  no  good  foundation.  Children  are  not 
compelled  nor  urged  to  do  more  than  their  parents  wish  them  to  do. 
It  is  left  wholly  with  them  to  decide  how  much,  as  well  as  how  little, 
they  wish  them  to  study.  If  ambitious  and  indiscreet  teachers  some- 
timea  assign  too  long  lessons  to  be  learned,  either,  in  or  out  of  school, 
the  evil  is  always  coirected  whenever  it  is  known. 

There  is  no  compulsion  except  in  regard  to  perfect  lessons.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  High  School  can  be  made  in  seven  or  eight 
years,  or  it  may  be  extended  to  ten  or  twelve  years.     There  is  no  rigid 
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rule.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  free  choice  of  those  who  are  interested. 
When  a  pupil  cannot  keep  up  with  his  class  without  studying  harder 
than  his  friends  wish,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  into  a  lower  class; 
and  if  he  can  advance  faster,  he  can  be  promoted.  No  high  pressure 
is  allowed  ;  if  it  exists  anywhere,  it  must  be  at  home. 

The  same  liberal  policy  is  pursued  in  the  High  School.     Pupils, 
when  they  enter,  can  select  just  what  they  wish  to  pursue.     They  may  ^ 
take  one  study,  or  two,  or  even  six — all  that  is  required  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  they  undertake.     Where  is  the  pressure  ?     Those  % 
who  complete  the  full  course  and  sustain  a  high  rank  in  scholarship, 
and  no  others,  are*  entitled  to  a  diploma. 

Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust,  that  those  parents  who  wish  their 
children  to  attend  to  music  and  dancing,  and  to  indulge  freely  in  social 
amusements  when  at  school,  should  insist  that  others,  who  are  desirous 
of  making  the  greatest  possible  proficiency,  should  not  be  allowed 
the  privilege  ? 

I  am  aware  that  our  schools  have  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  odium  that 
does  not  justly  belong  to  them.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  defects  to 
be  remedied.  Teachers  are  oftentimes  indiscreet,  and  err  in  judg- 
ment. But  if  parents  would  cooperate  more  cordially  and  freely 
with  the  Committee  and  the  Superintendent,  these  evils  would  be 
promptly  remedied. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  children  in  our  schools  are  actually  losing 
their  vigor  in  consequence  of  hard  study.  Is  this  a  fact?  Are  there 
not  other  causes  that  are  too  often  overlooked  tfbd  disregarded,  that 
are  producing^  this  lack  of  physical  energy  that  is  now  so  apparent 
and  so  much  to  be  regretted  ? 

The  present  age  is  one  of  feverish  excitement.  The  young  as  well 
as  the  old  are  under  its  exhausting  influences.  The  brain  is  kept  in 
a  continual  whirl.  The  vital  laws  of  health  are  violated  and  set  at 
naught.  Regular,  systematic,  physical  exercise  is  too  frequently  neg- 
lected. Improper  food  taken  at  unseasonable  hours  is  quite  common. 
Pure  air,  so  essential  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  all  animal  and  v^e- 
table  life,  is  undervalued.  And  more  than  all,  that  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed repose  that  nature  not  only  craves,  but  absolutely  demands,  is 
often  sacrificed  to  some  momentary  and  fancied  pleasure.  The  whole 
nervous  organism  is  thus  deranged  and  the  intellectual  power  exhausted. 
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These  alone  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  ills  and  the 
loss  of  vitality  of  which  the  young  complain,  without  visiting  them 
upon  the  schools.  These  evils  may  sometimes  be  aggravated  by  too 
severe  study,  but  they  have  their  origin  in  other  sources. 

It  is  a  very  natural  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  consideration,  that  by 
ikr  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  ill-health  in  students  is  found 
among  the  poorest  scholars.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  a  very 
careful  investigation,  to  be  universally  true. 

There  have  been  no  marked  changes  the  past  term  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  our  schools.  Very  many  have  already  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  a  similar  grade  in 
New  England.  And  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  competent,  earnest 
and  devoted  to  their  work,  and  are  justly  entitled  to  high  commen* 
dation  for  their  faithful  and  successful  services.  I  regret  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  yet  a  few  who  were  either  not  born  to  be  teachers, 
or  who  are  not  ambitious  to  adorn  their  profession ;  and  so  long  as 
such  are  continued  in  their  position,  we  must  expect,  sometimes,  un- 
imsatisfactory  results. 

The  character  of  a  teacher  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  school. 
There  is  a  secret  power  that  is  seen  and  felt,  not  only  in  refining  the 
tastes,  but  in  forming  the  mental  and  moral  habits  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  not  by  earnest  tod  skillful  teaching  alone,  that  a  school  is  elevated 
to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  but  by  the  hallowed  influence 
of  a  pure  and  noble  example  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  lack  of  interest  mai^ifested  by  teachers  is  often  very  apparent. 
When  the  schooUbell  is  heard  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  hour 
for  beginning,  or  children  are  seen  on  iheir  way  home  long  before 
the  time  for  closing ;  when  the  buildings,  the  yard,  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  them  are  in  a  slovenly  condition ;  when  papers,  pamphlets, 
and  interesting  books  are  at  hand  to  be  read  in  school  hours,  and 
much  valuable  time  is  spent  in  foolish  talking  and  enforcing  needless 
roles,  and  scholars  are  left  in  the  charge  of  monitors,  that  teachers  may 
visit  other  rooms  and  chat  with  their  associates,  it  is  then  very  evi- 
dent that  such  teachers  do  not  ftilly  appreciate  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Our  evening  schools,  the  past  winter,  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  attendance  has  been  larger  and  the  results  have  been  more 
eatii^EU^tory  than  in  any  previous  year.     Nearly  two  thousand  pupils, 
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from  the  ages  often  to  forty  years,  have  been  members  of  these  schools. 
Many  of  them  were  so  earnest  to  avail  themselves  of  all  their  privi- 
leges that  they  came,  night  after  night,  directly  from  their  work, 
without  even  waiting  for  their  supper.  The  proficiency  that  most  of 
them  made  was  very  marked  and  gratifying.  They  not  only  applied 
themselves  with  zeal  while  in  school,  but  they  devoted  their  leisure  mo- 
ments during  the  day  to  review  what  they  had  been  taught  the  pre- 
vious evening.  And  many,  by  their  perseverance  and  continued  en- 
ergy, have  accomplished  more  in  five  months  than  pupils  of  the  same 
age,  who  have  attended  school  the  whole  year. 

As  these  schools  now  form  a  part  of  our  regular  system,  it  is  veiy 
necessary  to  their  increasing  efficiency,  that  better  accommodations  be 
provided.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  subject  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  to  consider,  and  to  report  at 
an  early  day.  A  full  account  of  these  schoob,  with  the  statistics, 
is  given  in  the  able  report  of  the  Chainnan  of  the  Committee. 

For  two  years  past,  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion  for  such  children  as  wish  to  attend.  These  have  been  a  great 
blessing  to  the  city.  Large  numbers,  are  not  pnly  saved  from  .the 
dangers  and  temptations  of  the  street,  but  are  properly  cared  for  and 
provided  with  such  instruction  as  they  most  need.  It  is  not  the  ^m 
of  these  schools  to  enforce  severe  study  during  the  hot  season,  nor  to 
require  regular  attendance.  Much  of  the  instruction  given  is  oral, 
and  no  hard  tasks  are  imposed.  All  the  lessons  are  made  as  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  as- possible,  by  apt  illustrations  and  familiar  con- 
versation. Sewing,  drawing,  and  object  teaching  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  manners 
and  the  habits  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  proprieties 
and  courtesies  of  life.  I  would  recommend  that  such  schools  be 
opened  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  teachers  of  sewing  are  accomplishing  a  great  and  good  work. 
More  than  eight  hundred  children  are  now  being  taught  to  use  the 
needle  skillfully.  One  teacher  reports  that  she  has  gathered  in  more 
than  one  hundred  girls  who  do  not  attend  the  day  school,  and  that 
these  have  learned  to  sew  with  very  great  skill.  Some  have  fitted 
themselves  to  work  in  tailors'  shops,  and  others  tp  be  seamstresses. 
During  the  past  year  more  than  four  hundred  garments  have  be^i 
made  from  materials  furnished  by  benevolent  ladies,  and  given  to 
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ugbt,  ae  well  aa  sewing. 
Xone  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  done  can 
rightly  estimate  the  great  bleeeinge  that  are  hereby  conferred  on  the 
poor. 

DANIEL  LEACH,  Saperinleadent  of  Public  Schools. 


COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  U.  S.  NATAL 
ACADEHT  AT  ANNAPOLIS,  MO. 

As  it  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  our  State,  as  well  as  to  the  connlry 
U  large,  that  the  Hon.  Thomaa  A.  Jenckes,  representative  of  the  Eastern 
Didrict  of  this  State,  is  ihe  author  and  able  defender  at  the  capitol,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Bill,  which  proposes  tn  place  the  appointments  to  various 
iinportaDt  public  offices  of  the  nation,  upon  the  basis  and  test  of  a  competi- 
live  examination,  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  plan  as  practically  presented 
by  bis  selection  of  a  candidate  from  this  Slate  for  the  Naval  School  at 
Anaapolis.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  the  plan  now  presented 
bas  been  followed  by  Mr.  Jenckes  in  all  the  appointments  Which  he  has 
made  from  thisjState,  and  that  the  young  men  thus  selected  have  without 
exception  acquitted  themselves  most  honorably  at  Annapolis  as  well  as  at 
West  Point,  and  have  abundantly  proven  the  value  of  this  mode  of  appoint- 

ID«lt. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Jenckes  ennonnced  through  the  press 
of  his  district,  that  an  examination  would  be  given  to  all  who  wished  to 
eater  the  Naval  Academy,  and  that  the  one  who  stood  first,  on  the  medical 
literary  examination,  would  be  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  admis- 
at  that  institution.  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury  of  Providence,  Thomas 
Bicknell,  Esq.,  of  Barrington,  and  F.  W.  Tilton,  Esq.,  of  Newport, 
!  selected  as  the  Examining  Committee. 

a  the  day  appointed  for  the  examination  fourteen  applicants  appeared 
ompetitors  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  at 
ideoce. 

Iiey  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  yonng  men  of  good  physical 
gth  and  stamina,  and  came  well  recommended  by  their  iustructors. 
fWr  a  thorough  medical  examination  before  a  Board  of  the  most  skill- 
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of  the  citj,  they  attended  to  the  written  literary  esamin alien 
ving  Bubjecis,  by  aid  of  the  foUowjog  questions,  presented  to 
i,  who  was  uot  known  by  name  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
h  applicant  signed  his  paper  by  his  number  instead  of  hit 
s  number  was  placed  oa  ibe  outside  of  a  sealed  envelope 
ad  his  full  name,  age,  &c. 


I,  SardDgle.        S.  Vi1]im;.        4.  QaiulriUe.         t.  CUnlir.         t.  . 
CslicDOt.         S.  Beifrlca.         ID.  Denlici.         II.  OffidaU.         11. 6i 
Tyt»ooj.       16.  froflglmcr-        IB.  Eheuiiuiitm.        IT,  E««eipted. 
liapfiiuble.       30.  Eicreicence. 


a  of  »  j»ni  to  two-Dintlu  of  »n  inch. 

multiplying  the  dcdomln»lor  have  upon  the  T»1n»  of  m  friction?    in^r 
\neea  tvo-Ihoiuuidths,  four-buDdtedths.  mid  Bvo  hundred  ud  ^mo  mD- 
tlie  sua  hy  one  huodicd  mid  fouit  uid  diride  tlic  product  bj  two  ten  bhoii- 


S9b7  prime  ItctonotilO  sod  flod  tbe  Cms  remkinder. 

-tbirdof  mj  mooef,  loee  ooe-tfotb  of  what  renmiiu.  psjtlOlbrsnhofelotbe*. 
•30,  aad  ibcn  huTt  (t  mon  ,UiiHi  balf  Um  odgiul  aiun,  bow  much  lud  I  U 


Gkoobapbt. 

f  tbe  princlp&l  rivn-fl  In  AeLa. 

umei  of  the  couotriee  of  Europe  ud  their  ajritali  ? 

highest  iDouutaine  on  the  globe  ud  whers  ire  Ihej? 

pnupe  of  iaiuida  In  Uie  PnciSc  Ocean  t 

lajB,  Haa  or  gulfi  on  the  ntati  of  Europe  7 

namcB  of  tbe  aceuB  of  the  globe  ? 

chief  citlel  of  France  ? 

let  ot  the  chief  riven  at  the  Weateni  CouUnenl ! 

:  strailaof  Sunda? 

^barderon  theMeditemneinSea? 

[orenuneDt  ud  the  capil»l  of  Buuia  7 


tropica  and  boir  manj  degnci  of  luitud«  do  Ihej  compriH  7 
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These  papers  when  tiuished  hv  each  peraoD,  were  examiaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  marked  on  a  scale  whose  staudard  was  100,  which  were  re- 
'     corded  bf  the  Committee  against  the  uumber  written  at  the  top  of  each 

'     W^- 

The  average  results  of  the  exarainalJOQB  were  ax  follows  : 
Medical  esamination,  87;  Reading,  77;  Spelling,  75 ;  Writing,  81  ; 
Geographj,  CO;  Arithmetic,  64;  Grammar,  49.  Total  average,  73; 
Totil  Merage  of  each  applicant,  No.  1,  77.3  ;  2,  84  ;  15,  69.3  ;  4,  73.7  ; 
5,74.9;  6,79.3;  7,50;  8,74.9;  9,50.7;  16,76.6;  11,56.4; 
12,  84.9  ;13, 87.9;  14,58.1. 
I  As  will  be  seen,  number  thirteen  stood  the  highest  on  the  general  aver- 
ige  of  the  examinalioD,  and  OQ  opeDiDg  envelope  number  thirteen,  it  was 
finind  that  the  successrul  competitor  was  Albert  E.  Angell,  of  Froridence, 
a  member  of  the  Providence  High  School. 
I  After  further  reflection  upon  the  matter,  Master  Angell  decided  not  to 
Mcept  the  honor,  and  the  next  in  order  on  the  lists  was  No.  12,  Master 
Hnnler  C.  While,  of  Providence,  son  of  the  late  Amos  L,  White,  whowas 
Lilled  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  in  1864  by  the  rebel  guerrillas,  who  has  been  re- 
eommeoded,  passed  .the  examination  at  ADoapolis  honorably  aod  baa  been 
adnitted  to  the  entering  class  of  midshipmen.  Master  White  is  well 
known  as  a  young  man  of  excellent  character  and  of  good  scholarly  hab- 
its, and  will  no  doubt  hold  as  good  rank  in  bis  class.  His  ambitions  are 
ttroDgly  in  the  direction  which  is  now  opened  before  him,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  thai  he  will  be  an  honor  to  bis  family,  the  State,  and  to  the 
appointee  in  this  most  excellent  and  impartial  mauner  of  selection.  The 
yonng  gentlemen,  who  were  his  competitors,  represent  good  talent  and  fami- 
ly connections,  and  we  trust  that  the  favorable  rank  they  attained  in  this 
examination  will  stimulate  them  to  the  best  of  success  in  whatever  business 
or  profesaioD  they  may  hereal\«r  enter. 


Wb  have  just  received  the  StWDAT  School  Times,  published  by  J.  C.  Carriquei 
9.,  Pliiladelphia.  We  welcome  it  be&riilf,  and  ehall  hope  to  avail  ouraelvet 
alter  of  its  ample  stores  of  valuable  and  ioteresUng  matter. 
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AMEEICAN  IKSTITCTE  OF  INf 


The  Fortj-first  Anoual  Keetiug  of  the  Ame 
tion  will  be  held  in  Worcester,  Maas.,  at  Mec 
2eth,  aad  29th  of  July  next. 

Wkdhesdat  27tb, 

The  meeting  will  be  organized  at  It  o'clock, 
exercises  will  be  followed  by  the  transactioa  of  t 

At  half-past  two  P.  M.,  a  paper  will  be  read  bj 
President  of  Tuft's.  College.  Subject :  "  The  L 
tupport  Evening  Schools."     This  paper  ie  to  be 

At  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mr.  Luther  W.  Maaon, 
Boston  Primary  Schools,  will  illustrate  his  methi 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  Lecture  by  Prof.  J.  L.  D 
ty.    Subject :  "Poeiry  in  Education" 

Thdbsdax,  Jcl»  28. 

Paper,  "  The  BelcUion  of  Aeademiet"  by  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  Prin- 
cipal of  Mouson  Academy.     This  paper  is  to  be  follo>^d  by  a  discussion. 

At  10}  o'clock^  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, will  illustrate  his  method  of  teachingUoral  Scieuce. 

At  2J  o'clock  a  paper  on  ,"  The  Bible  in  Common  SchooU,"  by  Rev.  An- 
drew Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Harvard  Universily. 

At  4  o'clock — Discussion — Subject :  "  How  to  culiivate  a  sense  of  honor 
among  pupils. 

At  8  o'clock — Lecture  by  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
Feidat,  July  29. 

Atdo'clock — A  paper — Subject:  "  A  general  Course  of  Study,"  by  Prof. 
W.  P.  Atkinson.     A  discussion  will  follow. 

At  10^  o'clock — Discussion — Subject :  Any  of  the  preceding  topics. 

At  2  J  o'clock — Buaiuess  Meeting — Election  of  officers. 

At  3  o'clock — Paper — Subject :  '*  Compuhory  Attendance  at  School,"  by 
Hon.  Jcseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  MassachueetU. 

At  8  o'clock — Addresses  by  prominent  Educalore. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  will  be  extended  to  the  ladies.  Reduced 
fare  at  all  of  the  principal  hotels  will  be  chained  to  gentlemen,  and  returo 
tickets  will  be  given  to  members  in  attendance  by  the  secretary. 

S.S.GREENE,  Pre. i«fcn(. 

D.  W.  Jokes,  Seerelary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

I  M  A..  J.  HtircHUtia,  FnrideDce,  B.  I.] 


bj  another  nnmbcT  mnit  contidn  all 
ictly  diTwible  by  8  =  (aX2X2),  by 
iDDUiDa  all  the  factors  of  8,  6  and  12. 

14=2X7,  28=2X2X7.  Sincu  196 
irime),  and  28,  it  i«  exactly  divisible 

7? 

I,  18,  86,  90,  &c. 

&ctori? 

r  to  produce  1807 

rSO. 

to  make  1807 

!  3  times  5,  or  IG,  for  a  quotient? 

ind  you  may  mention  those  that  are 

i),  2X17X6X1SX11X7. 

J7X2X11X5;    their  product  is  770. 

he  Bet  (a)  and  joio  with  them  those 

'  product. 

10. 

:  of  factors  by  to  make  510510? 


by  tomakeSlOSlO? 


.__„ ler  each  other  and  get  their  prime 

&cton;    12,18,42,26. 
P-^a.    12  =  3  X  2  X  3 
18  =  2  X  a  X  3 
42  =  2  X  S  X  7 
28  =  3  X  a  X  7 
TWhcr.     Sute  what  fiictori  are  common  to'two  or  more  of  the  numberi. 
Aipi3.     3  is  a  common  factor  of  12,  18  and  42 ;    7  is  a  common  factor  of  42  and 
a-,  i  limes  2  are  common  faclorg  of  12  and  2Sj   2  is  the  only  factor  common  to  all 

Teacher.  Write  the  prime  fitclors  of  12,  and  place  wilh  them  those  of  18,  which 
ire  nnlike  those  already  written,  then  those  of  42  not  already  taken,  and  those  of 
18  Dd  yet  osed. 
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EXAKINATION   QUESTIONS. 


.     TheprimoAictoraof  I2areSX2X2.    The  factori  of  IS  areSXSXS.    I 

2andonaof  theS'salreiidy,  ia  I  introduce  the  other  3,  malting  3X2X3XS 
tors  of  12  are  2  X  3  X  T.      I  have  all  but  the  7,  which  I  Uke,  mikiog 
Xax7,     The  factors  of  28  are  2X2X7,  all  of  which  I  have, 
tr.     Get  the  product  of  the  above  factors,  and  state  what  yoa  multipl;  acb 
unibers  {12,  18,  *2,  28)  by  to  make  that  product. 

.  3X3X2X3X7=252.  I  mutt  multiply  12  by  all  of  these  factor*  eictpt 
or  by  3  times  7=21 ,  to  make  262.  I  must  multiply  18  by  2  limes  7=11, 
y  2  limes  3=6,  and  28  by  3  times  8=S, 

rr.  Is  the  product  of  3X2X2XSX7=(252)  the  amallest  number  diTisiUe 
J,  42  and  28? 

It  must  be,  because  if  I  drop  out  the  smalleet  factor  (2)  the  product 
1  3X2X3X7,  which  does  not  contain  all  the  factors  of  12  or  28,  and  ii  not, 
;,  divisible  by  12  and  28,  hence  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  four  nuinben. 
tr.     What  do  you  call  the  soiallest  nnmber  exactly  divisible  by  two  or  toort 
iniber»? 

The  Itatl  comtnoii  mnlUple.     The  least  common  utiltiple  of  12,  IS,  U 
I  252. 
tr.    Get  the  least  common  multiple  of  24,  40,  86  and  30. 

24  =3X2X2X2 

40  =  6X2X2X3 

86  =  8X3X2X2 

80  =  6  X  3  X  2 


8X2X2X2  times  6  limes  8  =  360    , 
!  the  numbers  into  their  prinje  factor*,  write  (below)  nil  the  factor*  of  M, 
e  of  each  of  the  following  numbers  not  already  introduced,  and  get  ibur 

■r.     What  do  yon  multiply  each  number  by  to  produce  the  leaat  comntoa 
? 

I    rouKiply  24   by  all  the    factor*    of  the   multiple  except    it*   own 
X2)  — that  is,  by  5X8=15.     I  multiply  40  by  3X3=9;   86  by  2X6=10; 
;2X3=12, 
rr.     What  ia  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  above  numbers  ? 

The  greatest  common  measure  is  the  product  of  the  (acUin  common  to 
umbers;  2  is  the  only  common  factor,  hence  that  is  the  greatest  comowB 
If  I  wish  merdi/  to  gel  the  greatest  common  measure  of  given  numl>er>, 
resolve  but  ont  of  them,— and  that  the  most  convpnit'Dl  one,— into  its 
ind  by  inspection  find  hnw  many  of  them  are  common  to  all  the  numbers. 
aduct,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  common  measure. 
r.     Get  the  greatest  common  measure  of  48,  72,  66,  80,  36, 

86=3X2X3X3.     2  will  divide  each  number,    2X2=4  will  divide  eaeh. 
t.     Greatest  common  measure  is  2X2=4. 
r.     Get  the  least  common  multiple  of  45,  120,  36,  160,  66,  84. 
46  =  6X8X3  45X2X2X2X2X2X7=  lOOSO 

120  =  6X2X8X2X2  120X3X2X2X7  =  lOOSO 

8B  =8X3X2X2  36X5X2X2X2X7  =  lOOBO 

100  =  6X2X2X2X2X2        160X3X3X7  =  I0«* 

60  =  7X2X2X2  6GX5X3X3X2X2  =  lOflSO 

84  =  7X3X2X2  84X5X8X2X2X2  =  lOOW) 

7  =  7 

6X8X8X2X2X2X2X2X7  =  10080  L.  C.  M. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

The  onlj  common  measnre  of  these  numbers  is  1. 

Teacher,    Get  the  least  common  multiple  of  1|^,    5]^,    3,   -^^. 
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21  =  8X7 

66  =  3X2X  11 

86  =  3X3X2X2 

7=7 


(3X7X2XllX3X2)-^  (3X2X2)  =8X7X11=  231. 

* 

LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

[In  scoordfliiee  with  a  rote  of  the  Proridence  Toachen'  Association ,  Mr.  Henxy  Chace,  of  Cam- 
bridge, aUowv  the  use  of  his  manuscript  embodying  his  method  of  teaching  the  first  steps  in  Gram* 
■If  ami  Anslysis— Sd.] 

Lesson  38. 

I  htiwe  in  school  two  boys,  John  and  James ;  John  studies  and  James  can  study; — 
do  I  say  the  same  thing  about  both  these  boys  ? 

Which  one  actually  does  something  and  which  is  able  to  do  it,  if  he  wishes  to? 

William  behaves  weili  William  should  behave  well.  Which  of  these  sentences 
■bows  he  does  behave  well?    Which  shows  that  he  ought  to  do  it? 

The  soldier  is  fighting.  The  si tidier  can  fight.  Which  of  these  two  sentences 
shows  that  something  actually  takes  place?  Which  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  it 
to  take  place?  Which  would  .be  most  likely  to  defeat  the  enemy,  the  soldier  who 
does  fight,  or  the  one  who  can  fight,  but  does  not? 

Webster  is  a  good  boy.  Henry  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  Edward  might  be  a  good 
boy. 

Bo  jou  think  these  three  boys  behave  alike  ? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  one  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween saying  a  person  does  anything  and  saying  he  can  do  it,  he  may  do  it,  he  must 
doit,  or  he  might  do  it? 

Should  you  prefer  to  hear  your  father  say  he  has  brought  you  a  present  or  he 
could  have  brought  you  one  ? 

Which  would  yon  prefer  your  teacher  should  say,  I  will  give  you  a  new  book  or 
I  may  give  you  a  new  book  to-morrow  ? 

Which  of  the  following  sentences  shows  that  something  does  or  did,  or  will  take 
place,  and  which  of  them  shows  that  it  is,  or  was  possible  for  something  to  take 
place,  or  that  it  ought  to  take  place : 

The  army  conquered.  The  army  might  have  conquered.  Physicians  can  cure 
the  sick.  Physicians  cure  the  sick.  Rain  would  refresh  the  plants.  The  scholars 
are  kind  to  us.  Rulers  should  govern  righteously.  Rain  refreshes  the  plants.  The 
scholars  should  be  kind  to  us. 

Lesson  89. 
Change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  show  that  the  various  things  spoken  of 
actually  do  or  did,  or  will  take  place  : 

Fanny  could  write.  Julia  might  play.  I^ucia  might  study.  The  ship  should 
lail.    The  king  could  do  right.    Birds  may  have  sung.     Eliza  would  laugh. 

Change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  show  that  the  various  things  here  spoken 
of,  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would  or  should  take  place : 


i-^-^K' 
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Ljdia  walks  in  the  garden.  Oeorgetta  attends  to  her  studies.  Bertha  reads  her 
book.     Our  mothers  watch  over  us  tenderly. 

The  word  mood  means  manner,  and  those  verbs  which  show  that  something  really 
takes  place  at  some  time,  are  said  to  be  in  the  Indicative  mo^,  or  to  assert  some- 
thing in  the  indicative  manner,  because  the  word  indicative  means  telling  or  declar- 
ing what  takes  place.  The  word  Potential,  means  able  or  possible,  and  those  verbs 
which  show  what  may,  can,  might,  could  or  would  take  place,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
Potential  mood,  that  is,  tliey  declare  something  in  a  potential  manner,  or  the  man- 
ner of  possibility. 

Which  of  the  following  verbs  are  in  the  Indicative  and  which  in  the  Potential 
mood? 

The  waves  roar  on  the  beach.  Farmers  should  hoe  their  corn.  The  harroit 
might  be  gathered.  He  purchased  the  goods.  The  stars  shine  brightly.  The  peo- 
ple might  rejoice.     The  Union  must  be  preserved.    The  storm  rages. 

How  many  moods  or  manners  of  expressing  action  have  you  learned,  and  what 
are  they  called? 

Mention  a  sentence  cohtaining  a  verb  in  the  indica^ve,  and  also  one  containing  a 
verb  in  the  potential  mood  ? 

LsssoN  66. — Prepositions, 

A  boy,  in  play,  threw  his  ball  over  the  house ;  now  he  could  go  over  the  bouse, 
as  the  ball  did,  but  that  would  be  difficult ;  in  what  other  way  can  he  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house  to  obtain  his  ball  ? 

Three  boys  were  firing  at  a  mark ;  one  boy  said  he  fired  over  the  mark ;  now  in 
what  ways  could  the  other  boys  fire  and  not  hit  the  mark?  ' 

Two  men  are  talking  about  their  neighbor,  one  is  talking  for  him  and  another  is 
talking  against  him,  arc  they  both  talking  alike? 

The  mouse  runs  under  the  wall,  a  squirrel  rutis  into  the  wall,  and  a  cat  runs  oTer 
the  wall ;  what  words  in  the  sentence  show  how  differently  these  creatures  run  in 
regard  to  the  wall  ? 

Such  words  as  we  have  been  talking  about  in  this  lesson  are  placed  before  some 
word,  usually  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  order  to  show  its  relation  to  some  other  word  in 
the  sentence,  and  they  are  for  this  reason  called  prepositions,  which  means  that  they 
are  placed  before  some  word* 

Which  words  are  prepositions  in  the  following  sentences : 

The  dog  runs  under  the  carriage.  Whales*Hve  in  the  ocean.  William  sings  with 
his  sister.  The  King  rules  with  power.  The  rain  falls  upon  the  earth.  Tiie  farmer 
walks  behind  his  plow.  The  merchant  hastens  into  the  city.  The  army  is  march- 
ing through  the  country  to  the  seacoast. 

Lesson  66. 

I  once  went  into  a  school-room  in  which  five  scholars  were  talking  as  follows : 
Jane  was  talking  with  the  teacher,  Susan  was  talking  about  the  teacher,  Sarah  was 
talking  against  the  teacher,  Mary  for  the  teacher,  and  John  was  talking  to  the 
teacher. 

Now  what  words  show  the  different  ways  in  which  these  scholars  were  talking  in 
relation  to  the  teacher? 

What  part  of  speech  did  you  learn  in  the  last  lesson  to  call  such  words? 

Before  what  noun,  are  these  words  placed,  in  this  sentence  ? 
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I  In  the  sentence,  "  Walk  in  the  path  of  duty  and  rise  above  misfortunes,"  which 

ire  the  prepositions,  and  before  what  nouns  are  thej  pUced  ? 

Wooid  jou  say  "  I  did  not  see  George  and  I  ran  against  he?"  What  would  you 
laj  instead? 

In  what  case  is  the  pronoun  he?  In  what  case  ^is  the  pronoun  which  you  would 
nse  instead  of  he  ? 

Wonld  you  say  I  met  the  girl  and  spoke  to  she,  or  I  spoke  to  her  ? 

In  what  case  is  each  of  these  words  **  she,"  and  "  her?" 

The  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  placed  after  a  preposition  is  said  to  be  in  the  ob-  >\,'f^' 

jecttTe  case  and  the  object  of  the  preposition. 

When  you  parse  a  preposition,  you  must  first  tell  what  part  of  speech  it  is,  thea 
vhat  words  it  shows  the  relation  between,  that  is ;  what  words  would  make  the  best 
sense  if  one  were  placed  just  before  it,  and  the  other  just  after  it? 
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The  Board  of  Education  met  June  8th,  1870,  in  quarterly  meeting,  *  Got.  Padel- 
ford  in  the  chair.  Present,  Messrs.  Leach  and  Fisher,  Proyidence  County ;  Mr. 
Tilton,  of  Newport  County ;  Geo.  W.  Greene,  of  Kent  County ;  Hon.  Samuel  H. 
Cross,  of  Washington  County ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Spalding,  of  Bristol  County. 

A  code  of  By-Laws  were  reported  and  adopted.     . 

The  committee  on  a  revision  of  the  School  Laws,  reported  progress,  and  were 
continacd. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Greene,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Greene,  Leach  and  Cross,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  methods  of  applying 
whaterer  appropriations  may  be  made  by  the  Assembly  for  the  improvement  of 
pnblic  schopls,  by  lectures  and  addresses,,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  educational 
information. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leach,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
who,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  shall  ascertain  what  are  the  most 
prominent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  more  rapid  improvement  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  and  report  the  best  methods  for  their  removal.  Rev.  D.  Leach,  F. 
W.  Tilton,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Fisher,  were  appointed  as  the  committee. 

Professor' Greene  called  tho  attention  of  the  Board  to  the'  subject  of  free  libra- 
ries, as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  Is  it  enough  to  teach  boys  asii 
girls  to  read  without  giving  them  good  books?  .Does  not  the  free  library  form  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  free  school  ?    He  proposed  no  action  now,  but  at  the  '^ 

next  meeting  would  introduce  a  resolution  upon  the  subject.  ^  f 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  presented  for  the  examination  of  the  Board 

a  series  of  maps  on  Natural  History,  which  received  the  marked  approval  of  every 

member  of  the  Board.    The  following  resolution  in  reference  to  them  was  adopted : 

Resolvkd,  That  the  Board  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their  ftill  approval  of  the  J 

series  of  Botanical  and  Zoological  charts  known  as  the  Wandbilder  Atlas,  and  their  >J 

belief  that  their  general  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  State  would  exert  an  J| 

elevating  and  salutary  influence.  ji 

A  paper  was  presented  from  Prof.  Northrop,  Secretaxy  of  the  Board  of  Educa-  | 

tion  of  Connecticut,  which  was  referred  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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A  paper  from  a  special  committee  of  the  Providence  School  Committee  wu 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Leach,  Fisher  and  Tiltob. 

Mr.  Tilton  presented  the  following  resolution,  which,  after  discussion,  was 

adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board,  that  the  length  of  the  school  year 
in  any  district  in  the  State  should  not  exceed  forty-one  weeks,  nor  be  less  than 
thirty-five. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spalding,  it  was  voted  that  the  subject  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion be  deferred  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Cross  was  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  an  amendment  in  the  law  regu- 
lating the  time  of  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Adijourned  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner. 
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TffE  BOTANTST  AND  FLORIST.  By  Alphonso  Wood,  author  of  Hasa  Book 
of  Botany.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  street,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  Tillinghast  &  Mason.  • 

This  science  of  the  seasons  is  becoming  a  popular  study  in  our  district  schools 
as  well  as  in  our  high  schools,  and  in  the  country,  as  nowhere  else,  the  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Botany  are  abundant  and  attractive.  The  flowers  of  the  roadside, 
the  meadow  and  the  wood  attract  the  eyes  of  childhood,  from  earliest  spring  to 
latest  autumn.  The  day  is  not  far  ofTwhen  the  study  of  nature  in  its  various  formi 
will  be  regarded  of  the  highest  practical  value  to  the  best  enjoyment  and  usefuloesi 
in  life,  and  not  as  now  a  sort  of  accomplishment,  which  may  be  voluntarily^  aasumed, 
after  other  studies  have  been  pursued.  The  Botanist  and  Florist  covers  the  whole 
range  of  botanical  studies,  from  the  simplest  and  easiest  description  of  parts  to  the 
higher  analysis  and  classification.  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  examinaUon  of 
the  teachers,  parents  and  school  officers  of  the  State,  as  an  admirable  guide  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  branches  of  study.  Solomon  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.  May 
not  our  youth  do  as  much  ? 


MEN,  THE  LUGGAGE  BOY;   or.  Among  the  Whahves.     By  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.   Boston  :  Loring,  publisher.   $1.25.   For  sale  by  G.  H.  Whitney,  Providence. 

We  have  in  this  volume,  which  makes  the  fl!*th  of  the  "Ragged  Dick  Series," 
the  portrayal  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  waifs  of  New  York,  who,  leaving  a  good 
home,  enters  of  his  own  choice,  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  street  life  in  the  great 
metropolis.  The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  the  dramatic  effects  of  the  book  are 
well  managed.  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  question  the  expediency  of  multiply- 
ing books  in  which  boys  are  represented  as  pursuing,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  courses  in  life  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  at  last  reforming  and  becoming  mod- 
eU  in  all  respects.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  the  naturaX  course  of  events,  and  we 
have  been  led  of  late  to  consider  seriously  how  far  this  class  of  books  affect  for 
good  the  characters  of  our  boys. 


STATUE  OF  MAI  rcK, 

''^■■OEN.  NATHANAEL   GREENE. 
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Bliode  leUnder 
'ngTRTing  (if  hii 
le  old  Huuse  of 
t  prp«eni1ng  tlie 
to  be  furnitihed 
i  whole  Di  alter.] 

ARTHENT,  1 
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passed  July 
he  old  House 
leceased  per- 
Tor  their  his- 
ices,  euch  as 
memoration," 
iBsembly,  has 
Villiams,  the 
inael  Greene, 

'  Major  Gen- 

—  ,  -J    — , erican  artist, 

is  finished  and  has  been  forwarded  to  WMhington  and  delivered  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Wltb  high  reip«ct,  I  hare  the  honor  tn  remain,  jiinr  moft  obedient  lerrant, 
SETU  PADELFOKD,  OoTtmor  of  Rhode  Jiland. 
To  TBK  PKMinairT  of  thk  Sxxate  or  ths  0tiiTBD  Statkb,  Wabbimotok,  U.  C. 


NATHANAEL  GBEE 

[lend  elnqnpnt  i^lections  from  the  speech 
i  SeaMOT  Sumner,  of  HiiBMchuietU,  4 
of  the  lUlue  by  Congrest,  Janatiry,  1870 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  HEKBT 
President:  —  I  am  charged — 
>f  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 

the  State  wliich  we  represent,  v 
ig  to  Congre8«,  in  bis  name  and  i 
y  and  the  jKople  of  the  State  of  R 
ins,  a  marble  statue  of  Mathanael 
latue  has  been  placed  in  the  old  H 
8,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Cong 
iber — itself  rich  in  precious  memo 

patriotism,  to  statesmanship,  U 
'.e  in  all  the  elements  that  constilu 
atue  is  from  authentic  liLeneasea, 
he  lived,"  in  the  full  prime  and  vi 
It  of  his  fame.  It  was  executed 
ime,  already  of  high  reputation, 

latest  work.  As  a  product  of  An 
d  to  the  jud<;;ment  of  criticism. 

!  we  render  all  due  honor  to  living  valor,   while  we  proudly 
;r  to  the  Muse  of  History  the  mighty  names  that  have  illu>- 
ir  recent  annals,  it  is  well  to  freshen  the  recollection  of  those 
me  she  has  long  had  in   her  keeping.     While  we  cclebr 
cs  of  those  who  have  saved  the  country,   let  us  not  for 
ihout  whom  we  should  not  have  had  a  county  to  he  savi 
lo,  in  the  beginniug,  few  in  numbers,  feeble  in  power,  sc 
ces,  but  strong  in  the  principles  which  they  had  inheri 
r  oppressors,  armed  with  the  stern  virtues  that  are  bom 

and  nurtured  in  peril  and  privation,  dared  to  defy  the  mi; 
nd,  who  trod  the  pathway  of  victory  with  bleeding  feet,  a 
a  the  banner  of  conquest  with  hands  that  were  wasted 

g  those  who,  in  the  revolutionary  period,  won  titles  to 
gratitude  never  disavowed,  he  whose  statue  we  have  pliu 
ipitol,  stands,  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and 
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lied 


the 
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jnign,  ami  irvm  ine  neiu  ui  uiBosier  ueciareu,  x  will  r 
CsroliDas,  or  periab  ia  the  attempt."  How  well  he  pro 
words  no  idle  boaet,  how  well  he  kept  his  pledge  I  do  not ; 
repeat.  All  this  has  been  recently  done  by  an  abler  hand 
nry  monument,  more  durble  than  marble,  destined  to  a  | 
l^ace  in  the  literature  of  the  language,  has  just  been  con 
his  Dtemory,  by  one  who  inherits  his  blood  and  his  name,  i 
pen  is  worthy  of  his  grandfather's  aword. 

Genera!  Greene  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  What 
eountiy  have  reasonably  expected  from  the  full  life  of  the 
at  K>  early  an  age,  had  accomplished  so  much?  The  adm 
qoalities  that  he  manifested  throughout  his  whole  militi 
designated  hfm  for  a  great  civil  career  which,  probably,  ' 
have  stopped  short  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  Republi 
tme  life  is  measured  by  what  it  accomplishes,  not  by  the  ti 
lingers.  He  lived  long  enough  to  secure  for  his  name  a 
on  the  enduring  records  of  his  country,  forever  in  the  aS 
the  American  people. 

We  think  that  we  shall  not  be  charged  with  undue  Stati 
ire  submit  that  the  marlile  which  we  now  present  tu  you  u 
eommencement  of  the  collection  which  it  inaugurates,  and  i 
band  down  to  the  future  the  glories  of  the  post,  the  V 
America.  Others  will  be  placed  by  its  side,  worthy  of  i 
mnpanionship.  The  future  citizeu  will  walk  with  patriotic  a 
he  effigies  of  his  country's  grandeur,  and  greater  inspiratt 
nrveys  their  venerated  forms.     States   yet  to  be  admitlec 
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pupil,  we  Bee  little  objection  to  oi 

t!'_  booka  used  by  the  pupil  tire  in  thi 

Ui.   .  printing  may  not  be  discarded  fror 

-:■"  The  mode  to  be  pursued,  I  will 

'  in  holding  and   in  using  the  pcaci 

lessons  maj  include  the  mnking  of 

r  simple  curves.     Then,  names,  exp 

eioned  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by 

-'  black  botml,  by  the   teacher;  the 

and  to  recognize  the  printed  name. 

analysis,  the  pupil  passes  to  a  kno' 

,  tion  of  the  parts  of  a  letter,  and  c 

pare  the  pupil  to  form  that  letter. 

i  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  t) 

printing  exercises,  that  will  form  a 

My  limits  forbid  any  general  discu 

'  teaching  the  alphabet.    I  believe  it 

full  exclusion  of  all  other  methods. 

the  word  method,  hut  accompany  l 

by  which  the  sounds,  represented 

tera  would  be  learned. 

The  first  words  learned  should  l 
to  introduce  gradually  new  sounds 
If  a  teacher  has  fixed  the  order 
Bounds,  he  has  a  key  to  the  classifici 
in  his  firat  lessons  in  printing.  Al 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  to  wri 
tences  from  the  black-board,  or  fro 
tences  should  be  so  presented  to  th 
of  capitals,  and  punctuation. 

The  seuteuces  to  be  copied  shou 
instructive  to  the  pupil.  One  way 
lead  the  pupil  by  his  own  obaervai 
For  instance ;  the  distinctive  qualil 
feldspar,  mica,  quartz,  &c.,  may  ) 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  no 
record  the  truths  which  they  have  t 


dbe 

pie,  and  gradunlly  progressiag,  to  those  which  are  more 
All  the  sentences  copied  by  the  pupil,,  in  these  exercises, 
corrected  by  the  pupils  or  by  the  teacher,  in  respect  to  sp 
ose  of  capitals,  and  punctuation,  and  also,  in  respect  to  ne 
Mcoracy  of  execution. 


SEHABES  OX  AHEEIGAK  SYSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC  ISSTE 


QESEHAL  BXCELLENCB  OF  THE  CITr  AND  TOWN  8CH 
In  the  foregoing  epitome  of  the  systems  and  state  of  popul 
tion  in  several  neighboring  States,  I  have  said  little  of  vrha 
done  or  is  doing  in  cities  and  towns.  The  reason  is  that  1 
are  organized  in  the  cities  and  towns,  fur  the  most  part 
acts,  and  not  under  the  general  school  laws  of  the  States, 
a  whole,  I  do  not  think,  from  my  best  observations  and 
that  there  is  any  countr}'  in  the  world  in  whose  cities  aud  I 
eept  Leipsic  in  Saxony)  the  systems  of  education  are  so  coi 
efficient  as  in  the  neighboring  States,  especially  in  Boston,  P 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  There  is  one  Board  in 
durged  with  the  education  of  a  large  population,  from  th 
schools  up  to  the  highest  English  and  ScientiRc  schools,  t 
cal  schools  preparatory  to  the  University,  to  the  profes 
to  foreign  commerce.  In  each  of  these  cities,  and  i 
many  of  the  towns,  there  is  but  one  set  of  regulalions,  and 
of  school  text  books ;  there  are  classical  schools  and  tea 
tome  of  the  cities  have  their  own  normal  schools  fur  the  i 
their  own  teachers,  with  libraries,  &c.  In  the  style,  arr 
and  furniture  of  their  si^hool  buildings,  in  the  character  a: 
of  their  teachers,  and  in  every  provision  for  the  education  o 
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Wliere  hieroglyphs  ran,  en 
Like  track*  of  reacued  spM 
And  "Mend  jon  may,"  drt 
Were  hopeleai  moekerj  coi 
For  "  Matter*  "  belter  rkilV 
Than  a  grey  gnoie-quill,  kc 
Steered  pent  like  oxen,  wit! 
And  scored  all  errors  irben 

But  they  are  gone  and  othc 
One  short  step  nearer  tartli 
An  age  that  lionnra  brain,  a 
Shall  esteem  wUu'om  rather 
WhLle  Knowli'dge  eoar*  wit 
Where  the  brute  hoofs  of  F 
•,  1870. 


V  TBE  BIBLE  IN 

)  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,' by  a  majority  of  ib 
ere — the  minority  protesting — loat  fall  passed  reaolutioni  pro- 
ig  religions  instruction,  and  the  reading  of  religious  books,  in- 
g  the  Bible,  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  An  injunction 
p))lied  for  to  restrain  the  execution  of  these  resolutions.  The 
ras  argued  with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  three  distinguished 
ates  appearing  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  three  fur  the  defendants- 
:  argument  may  perhaps  be  considered  exhaustive,  and  will 
the  basis  of  future  pleadings,  as   the  case  may  arise  in  other 

J  opinion  of  the  court  was  giren  by  each  of  the  three  judg 

)r  g'-anling  the  injunction,  and  one  dissenting.     The  case  i 

ippealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. of  the  State. 

8  conceded  by  all  parties  that  the  question  here  inToIred  i 

mportant  one,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  appear  in  various  citiet 

lion. 

controverey  is  between  all  Protestants,  and  an  intelligent  p 

[  BiDLK  tit  tBK  Public  Schools. — Arentnenta  In  the  caae  of  Joho  D.  Hii 
».  the  Bciurd  cif  Educntiun,  uf  tliv  cilj'  of  ClnclnDxti,  et  at.  Supreme  Coor 
lati.  Wilh  opiniuus  and  deciaiun  of  the  Court.  4:iO  pp.  93.  Rot 
&  Co.,  CiDuinn«li. 
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foUDcItttion  of  our  republican  institutions,"  and  he  "proteeta 
it  the  aeuertion  that  the  freedom  of  our  institutions  is  the  out- 
h  of  ChriHtinnity."  And  so  this  tnulucer  of  Chrietianitjr  pro- 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  State  cannot  teach  religiout  truth, 
annol  inculcate  morality  as  suck." 
;h  a  conclusion  may  be  a  logical  deduction  from  the  premise 

Our  modern  European  and  American  civilization  can  in  no 
inse  be  called  christian. 

:se  very  brief  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  scope  ind 
us  of  this  part  of  the  triple  argument  against  the  use  of  the  Bi- 

our  public  schools. 

jnly  remains  for  us  to  note  the  third  position,  which  is  that  ihii 
)g  of  Thb  Book  in  presence  of  young  children  is  an  injustice  to 
atholic  portion  of  our  citizens. 

0  argument  of  Mr.  Matthews  is  that  "The  Roman  Catholic 
:h  teaches  that  the  reading  of  King  James'd  version  by  or  to  its 
lers,  without  note  or  comment,  and  especially  in  the  liandaof  so 
)inted  man,    ia  necessarily  the  source  of  pernicious  spiritoal 

and  therefore  the  Bible  in  all  its  versions  must  be   banished 

all  our  public  schools. 

w  let  us  see  what  good  Catholic  authority  snys  to  that : 

e  Catholic    World,  in  a  very  able  and  adroit  article,  says : — 

exclusion  of  the  Bible  would  not  help  the  matter.  This  would 
mnke  the  schools  purely  secular,  tchich  were  worse  than  mah- 
\em  purely  protestant."  Again  : — "  If  some  catholics  in  psp- 
r  localttiea  have  supposed  that  the  exclusion  of  the  ProtesO 
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iHDie  irom  the  ±^blic  Schools  would  remove  tne  objection  to  them  as 
hchools  for  Catholic  childreB,  they  have,  in  our  opinion,  ^a/^en  into 
a  very  great  mistake."  Again  : — "We  value  no  education  that  is  di- 
vorced from  religion  and  religioua  culture,"  and  again,  the  same  arti- 
cle hae  these  words  : — TTo  exclude  the  Bible  and  ail  religious  teach- 
ing or  recognition,  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner,  of  religion,  from 
our  public  schools,  so  far  as  the  Catholics  are  concerned,  is  no  solu- 
tion at  all.     It  is  simple  mockery." 

Another  excellent  authority  among  Catholics  is  "  The  Tablet" 
which  says  : — "  To  exclude  the  Bible  and  all  religious  instruction  from 
the  public  schools  does  not  meet,  or  in  any  degree  lessen,  our  objec- 
tion to  the  public  school  system." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask,  what  will  remove  the  objection  of 
Catholics  to  our  public  school  system  ? 

Tliis  question  let  them  answer  for  themselves. 

Three  days  after  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  which  occasioned 
this  trial,  the  Catholic  Telegraph, oi  Cincinnati,  said: 

"  The  first  chapter  in  this  school  controversy  is  now  closed.  The 
Kcood  chapter  will  open  with  agitation  against  the  law  itself,  and  for 
the  right  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  to  positive  religious  instruc- 
tioa  in  separate  schools."  They  claim  a  modification  of  the  law,  so  as 
to  "secure  denominational  education  for  all"  "  The  plain  and  undo- 
Dohh  resolution  of  ihe  whole  question  is  this  :  The  State  or  Ihe  city 
baa  no  more  right  to  tax  me  for  schooling  my  neighbor's  children 
than  for  feeding  them,  or  clothing  them,  or  housing  them." 

Here,  then,  in  the  freeman's  Journal,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Me- 
Masters  touches  the  bottom  line  of  all  this  controversy.  The  mean- 
ing of  all  the  opposition  to  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  is  a.  fundamental 
opposition  to  the  entire  principle  of  our  free  schools. 

We  must  not  forget  that  (his  system  of  iree  schools,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  existence  of  republican  institutions.  Intelligence  of 
the  masses  is  a  pre-rcquislte  to  a  stable  reptiblic. 

Our  free  schools  were  established  on  the  broad  principle  that  "  the 

iperty  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the 

»te."      And  it  is  one  of  New  England's  poet's  who.  says  : 

"  Nor  heed  the  punj  akeptic'j  hand 
While  aear  the  Bchuol  the  charch  spire  Mands, 
Nut  fear  the  bioodj  biffot's  rale. 
While  Dear  the  fhurub  spire  «tandi  the  tchool." 
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ee  with  the  atatement  in  the  artJclo  quoted  above  ftom 
TorW,  that : 

iggested  solution,  [that  ia,  to  exclude  the  Bible]  miut 
oned,  and  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  b;  the 
I  is  bent  on  nticide ;  for  the  basiB  of  the  Sute  itself 
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Spencer,  in  hi*  "  Social  Statistics,"  expresses  the  (bl- 
,  "Ideas  do  not  govern  and  overthrow  the  world ;  the 
ed  and  overthrown  by  feelings.  •  •  •  •  Xhc 
m  does  not  rest  finally  upon  opioions,  but  almost 
laracter.  •  •  •  •  Xhe  social  state  at  any  tiuM 
'esultant  of  all  the  ambitions,  self-interests,  fears,  rev- 
itions,  sympathies,  etc.,  of  ancestral  citizens,  and  ex- 

*     *     •     •     Practically,  the  popular  character  and 
letermine  what  ideas  shall  he  current,  instead  of  the 
terminingthe  social  state  and  the  character." 
re  stated  should  be  heartily  appreciated  by  every  tms 
IS  teacher,  and  to  no  other  person  is  a  correct  under- 

subject  so  vitally  important.  Witness  the  wondN> 
etry  and  Music,  those  forces  that  accomplish  so  much 
laracter  and  determining  the  state  of  society.     And 

than  either  of  these  are  the  popular  cutiomt  of  the 
lould  aim  so  to  instruct  as  to  effect  the  greatest  posu- 
I  it  is  essential  that  we  view  correctly  every  meant 
aced  in  our  hands,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  proper- 
ligh  mission  of  building  up  the  character  of  the  rising 
'^faile  it  is  essential  that  we  teach  our  pupils  that  2  and 
it  6  lbs.  of  meat  at  15  cts.  per  lb.  are  worth  90  cts., 
t  to  implant  proper  notions  in  regard  to  those  customs 
liat  distinguish  the  high-toned  gentleman  and  ladj 
le  fopand  the  pedant.  Soillyisthe  taste  of  the  young 
)  now  prevailing  iashioiis  of  thought  and  drees,  that 
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earnest  effort  should  be  made  by  every  teacher  to  eradicate  the  vie- 
iouB  influences  they  produce.  It  is  a  task  that  requires  the  most  con- 
rammate  skill,  and  its  performance  will  sometimes  endanger  the  very 
prosperity  of  the  teacher,  but  no  true  teacher  would  shrink  from  the 
task  from  fear  of  any  such  consequences.  To  be  explicit,  there  is  a 
teacher  who  would  never  consent  to  teach  his  pupils  errors  in  mere 
mtenectual  calculations,  even  if  it  should  be  demanded  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  hia  whole  constituency,  who  will,  nevertheless,  approve 
by  act,  if  not  by  word,  the  adoption  by  his  pupils  of  fashions  of  dress  . 
that  he  knows  to  be  injurious  and  depraving,  by  destroying  health 
and  fostering  envy,  pride  and  extravagance. 

The  recent  examinations  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, have  in  this  regard  been  so  aggravating  as  to  call  forth  earnest- 
protests  against  extravagance  in  dress.     Teachers  should  be  ashamed 
that  sach  complaints  have  so  good  foundation.     At  one  of  the  exam- 
inations referred  to,  it  was  desired,  in  order  to  enhance  the  popular- 
ity of  the  school,  to  have  a  grand  show  of  rich  dresses  and  glittering 
finely.     A  young  Miss  of  our  acquaintance  was  appointed  to  take  a 
part.    For  three  weeks  study  was  sacrificed ;  a  magnificent  silk  dress 
was  borrowed ;  all  the  finery  and  jewelry  that  could  be  begged,  bor- 
rowed or  bought,  was  called  into  requisition ;  great  weights  ot falsity 
were  attached  to  the  head,  producing  an  aching  brain.     That  abomi- 
nation whose  use  disgraces  Christianity,  ^the  Grecian  bend,'' was 
adjusted ;  life  was  nearly  laced  out  of  the  body ;  boots  one  size  too 
small  were  crowded  on  to  aching  feet ;  a  double  pair  of  bracelets 
burdened  the  wrists,  and  over  kid  gloves  were  placed  on  the  fingers  a 
dozen  rings ;  thus  arrayed  in  a  style  she  should  have  been  taught  to 
despise,  with  dress  trailing  behind  her,  she  was  ready.     And  she  was 
only  one  of  a  score,  who,  in  like  array,  each  stood  out  in  turn  to  be 
seen  and  to  be  admired.   The  people  saw  and  applauded.   The  commit- 
tee spoke  words  of  commendation,  and  **  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage 
beU."    But  look  beneath  the  isurface  and  what  is  seen.     In  that 
young  girl,  pride  and  vanity,  already  too  strong,  are  immeasurably 
strengthened;   envy  is  aroused  by  the  more  gorgeous   apparel   of 
anodier,   and  an  inordinate  love  of   dress  encouraged,  that  some 
day  may  crush  out  all  ambition  in  whatever  honest  man  shall  igno- 
rantly  wed  her,  expecting  to  find  one  who  would  share  with  him  his 
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,  and  help  him  to  succeed  in  life.  That  cheering  audience 
observe  the  look  of  wearinese  and  grief  of  that  lone  widow 
iwe  that  the  money  thus  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  her  daiigh- 
le,  was  sorely  needed  for  other  wants  that  will  (wme  all  too 
ley  did  not  feel  those  heart>burnings  and  jealous  pangs  that 
id  those  whose  parents  would  or  oould  not  supply  to  them 
isites  for  their  indulgence  in  this  grand  obeisance  to  fully ; 
Y  been  more  observing  they  might  have  seen  tears  trickling 
e  faces  of  some  sensitive  ones,  whose  hearts  were  full  of  sor^ . 
their  keen  conviction  that  true  merit  was  not  appreciated,  and 
was  af^r  all  more  "  vanity  "  than  they  had  dreamed.  And 
vas  an  olfering  to  the  Goddess — Popularity.  Verily,  the 
ihould  go  forth.  Give  us  in  place  of  this  sensational  de- 
ft the  legitimate  drama.  "We  believe  there  is  no  such  power- 
it  for  good  in  the  education  of  youth  as  a  "best  suit  of 

but  to  abolish  the  barbarities  of  fashion,  let  us  use  our 
itrength  and  skill.  Who  shall  rebuke  these  evils  in  our 
not  our  teachers.  Let  it  be  the  labor  of  each  one  of  us  to 
to  subjection  every  evil  thing,  aod  to  encourage  only  elevated 
d  pure  feelings,  that  we  may  see  our  scholars  become  true 

women,  powers  for  the  upbuilding  of  right  and  purity. 
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morning  before  six  o'clock,  William  lefl  his  father's  house  to 
I  labor.  A  cold  rain  was  falling  on  his  shoulders,  which 
t  ill  protected  by  one  of  those  linen  sacks  with  which  our 
sants  brave  the  worst  weather.  The  young  man  went  toward 
T  part  of  the  village  and  climbed  the  ascent  which  lends  to 
ist  houses  of  Bucy.  When  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  hand- 
lie  seized  the  handle  of  his  spade  with  both  hands,  and  struck 
1  loudly  on  the  gate  of  the  court-yard.  He  waited  long 
ny  one  came  to  open  it.  At  last  a  servant  half-dressed  let 
tumbling  because  he  had  been  disturbed  so  early. 
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William  passed  through  the  court-yard,  and  a  large  par 
garden ;  and  then  entered  one  of  the  beda  where  he  had  been 
the  day  before.  The  rain  continually  falling  whilst  the 
»adly  tamed  and  returned  the  damp  soil. 

William  was  naturally  sombre  and  easily  troubled.  Hi 
occupatioDs,  although  very  fatiguing,  did  not  entirely  absoi 
Ooe  could  see  him  incessantly  reflecting,  and  he  seemed  disci] 
vith  himself  and  hia  position.  Od  holidays,  instead  of  s 
hSinself  like  lads  of  his  age,  he  avoided  such  meetings.  I 
dence  wad  bo  sullen  that  not  a  single  mother  would  have  tho 
citing  faim  as  a  model  for  her  son. 

William's  father  worked  as  a  simple  day  laborer  for  the  vioi 
ere  and  small  farmers.  His  son,  who  knows  no  more  than 
only  go  for  a  day's  work  to  great  families.  He  weeds  the  all 
the  vegetable  beds,  turns  up  the  soil,  and  does  in  the  gardens 
the  Bucy  gardener  is  not  willing  to  do. 

On  that  day  he  had  been  digging  about  two  hours  when  I 
ceased  falling.  Thousands  of  brilliant  little  drops  were  rollin 
tlie  leaves  of  the  trees.  A  few  of  the  sun's  rays,  still  pal 
riowly  drinking  up  the  water  spread  over  the  flowers.  The 
phere  was  filled  with  perfumes  vaguely  mingled.  The  lab 
epite  of  himself,  felt  himself  penetrated  by  these  pale  and  pt 
nys.  He  took  his  sack  from  his  shoulders  and  threw  it  fai 
then  resting  on  the  handle  of  his  spade,  he  looked  at  the  coun 

From  the  height  where  William  was,  one  overlooks  the 
and  the  conntiy  for  two  leagues  around.  The  vine-dressers  n 
ing  with  their  wives  towards  the  vines ;  the  children  to  school 
great  plain  was  becoming  everywhere  animated.  This  is  the 
ehould  like  to  go  to  my  work,  thought  he,  earlier,  it  is  so  in 

Suddenly  William  heard  a  noise  of  voices  in  the  court-yi 
turned  and  perceived  father  Firmin,  the  gardener,  who,  aid( 
servant,  was  taking  down  the  ladders  from  the  shed.  Wh< 
were  detached  the  servant  insisted  upon  carrying  them  hirasell 
garden  ;  the  good  man  allowed  him. 

William  regarded  with  jealous  eye  him  who  arrived  so  la 
who  wat)  the  object  of  so  much  attention. 

Firmin  took  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  large  apron  a  bunch  of 
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he  showed  where  the  ladders  were  to  be  placed ,  and  soon  began  to 
prune  the  vines,  whistling  as  he  did  so.  Hardlj  was  he  installed 
when  the  master  of  the  house  came  to  wish  him  good  day. 

^  How  are  you,  father  Firmih,^  said  the  master,  "  'tis  very  difficult 
to  get  you  now.  Beally,  you  take  too  much  work,  and  at  last  you 
will  not  be  able  to  get  through." 

^  You  say  right,  sir,"  replied  the  good  man,  drawing  himself  up. 
^  Besides,  I  am  getting  old ;  I  have«  great  need  of  an  assistant." 

^  Well,"  added  the  proprietor,  after  a  moment's  silence,  ^  shall  we 
have  any  grapes  this  year  ?  " 

^  I  doubt  it :  the  weather  is  not  favorable ;  it  freezes,  and  the  morn- 
ings are  cold." 

The  old  gardener  assumed  an  important  air,  turned  towards  the 
master,  seated  himself  comfortably  on  one  of  the  rounds,  and  said : 

^  I  have  remarked  a  very  curious  thing  during  long  years,  and  my 
experience  has  never  deceived  me  in  this  matter.  Here  it  is  in  two 
words.  When  the  summer  which  precedes  the  sprouting  has  been 
warm,  the  spring  may  be  bad,  but  that  does  not  prevent  our  having 
fruit ;  but  if  you  see  a  rainy  summer,  you  may  affirm  that  the  follow- 
ing spring,  however  good  it  may  be,  will  not  bring  any  fruit." 

^Really,"  said  the  proprietor,  with  ihterest,  ^you  are  perhaps 
right,  father  Firmin,  I  will  verify  your  remark  this  year." 

*^I  answer  for  what  I  say,"  replied  the  gardener,  who  returned  to 
his  work. 

The  proprietor  again  interrupted  father  Firmin,  saying  to  him : 

^I  particularly  recommend  one  of  my  trees  to  you :  see,  that  one 
down  there  where  that  laborer  is  working.  I  see  it  is  suffering,  and 
I  wish  you  to  examine  it  carefully." 

^Thanks  to  you,  the  others  are  doing  admirably." 

Thereupon  the  proprietor  saluted  the  gardener,  and  left  the  garden 
with  the  promise  of  returning. 

**  Happy  fellow,  this  father  Firmin,"  said  William  to  himself. 
^  What  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  treating  us  I  He  is  Mr.  Firmin 
to  the  servant,  and  father  Firmin  to  the  master ;  but  I  am  for  every 
body,  the  day  laborer  I  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  endure  that  all  my  life ! 
I  would  rather  die  I " 

And  William  again  began  to  think  of  his  position,  and  when  he 
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compared  it  with  that  of  the  gardener,  he  found  it  more  miserable     ''ff, 
•till.  -  '    V;l 

.-Jl^j 

AVlien  the  bells  rang  for  noon,  father  Firmin  left  his  work  and  ' " 

went  home  to  dine«      William  staid  in  the  garden,  where  one  of 
hifl  sisters  brought  him  a  little  portion  of  thin  soup  and  a  piece  of      -J^^ 
diy  bread.  *  '  ^ 

Whilst  her  brother  was  eating,  the  child  looked  around  her  with 
admiration. 

''You  are  fortunatjs/'  said  she  to  William,  ''to  come  and  work  in 
such  a  fine  garden.     In  the  fields,  where  papa  works,  it  is  not  so    . 
nice."  rs\ 

"You  think  me  fortunate,  child,"  said  William,  with  an  absent  air. 

"Certainly.  As  for  me,  when  I  grow  up,  I  will  go  more  willing- 
ly, as  you  do,  to  work  for  the  rich  than  for  the  poor." 

"  There  is  another  who  will  have  my  disposition ;  so  much  the  worse  i^ 

for  her,"  replied  William  bitterly. 

"  What  do  you  say,  brother,"  asked  the  child,  who  had  not  well 
understood. 

"Nothing,"  brusquely,  replied  William,  "there  is  the  soup  tureen 
empty ;  take  it  back,  and  take  care  not  to  break  it." 

"  Thanks  for  your  politeness,"  returned  the  child  poutingly. 

She  went  towards  the  garden  gate,  murmuring :  "  My  father  and 
mother  are  quite  right  in  saying  that '  William  is  disagreeable.' " 

Between  half  past  one  and  two  o'clock  the  gardener  came  back. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  tying  up  the  vines,  he  commenced  prun- 
ing the  trees. 

As  he  had  advanced  towards  William,  the  latter  showed  much  anx- 
iety. Every  moment  would  he  interrupt  his  work  to  look  slyly  at 
father  Firmin.  This  silent  contemplation  did  not  seem  to  reassure 
him ;  he  would  blush  and  become  pale  by  turns. 

When  the  gardener  reached  the  tree,  which  the  proprietor  had 
pointed  out  as  ailing,  he  examined  it  with  the  greatest  care.  Wil- 
liam then  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but  not  a  sound  could 
reach  his  lips ;  his  chest  felt  oppressed.  At  last,  he  seemed  to  make 
a  violent  effort,  and  said : 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Firmin." 

"  Good  day,"  replied  the  gardener,  without  turning  round  his  head. 
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there  then  amiss  with  that  ti 

iw,"  said  the  gardener,  preOcci 
liam  wae  seeking  some  new  pre 

father  Firmin,  the  latter  tappe 
ie  young  man : 
^our  spade,  my  lad." 

hastened  to  fetch  his  fine  spad 
ieented  it  to  father  Firmin,  wh 
ood  man  raised  the  soil  aroui 

BO,"  cried  he,  "  good,  good  I  I 
le  thing  it  is  to  know  the  ma 

lliam,  in  an  amiable  tone.  "  This  must  be  more  difli- 
know  those  of  human  heings,  for  the.tree8,  they  can't 
rdener  is  sometimes  more  clever  than  a  physician." 
lad?"  replied  father  Firmin,  who  waa  open  to  a  com- 
ne  must  have  experience,  do  you  see,  and  without 
ve  some.  Experience  docs  not  make  one  younger, 
lOt  have  at  the  same  time  youth  and  knowledge  of 

ght,  Mr.  Firmin.     Ah !  you  are  appreciated ;  and,  as 

said  just  now,  you  are  up  to  your  ears  in  work." 

'  replied  the  good  man. 

on  yourself  were  saying  to  the  master,  you  will  at  last 

ant." 

0  true,  my  lad." 

in  re-commenced  with  a  troubled  voice : 
n,  would  you  not  want  an  apprentice  F  " 
ked  the  good  roaa,  who  would  not  believe  his  ears. 

1  me  of  an  apprentice,  if  I  heard  aright." 
Firmin,"  feebly  replied  William,  "  I  spoke  to  you  of 

,  by  chance,  have  any  views  of  that  kind?"  replied 
measuring  him  with  his  eye  from  bead  to  foot. 

,  Mr.  Firmin,  it  was  simply  to  know " 

1,  my  way  of  thinking  about  apprentices ;  it  is  a  race 
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which  18  only  made  to  give  trouble  to  employers.  If  one  does  not 
teach  much  to  apprentices,  every  one  reproaches  you  with  taking  up 
their  time  and  giving  them  nothing  in  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  teaches  them  too  much,  they  become  stuffed  up  with  ambitious 
ideas,  and  only  dream  of  the  moment  when  they  can  replace  you. 
As  for  me,  I  should  much  prefer  to  see  another  gardener  come  and 
set  up  at  Bucy,  than  to  have  an  apprentice  on  my  hands.  ...  If  it 
is  for  your  own  information  that  you  ask  me,  take ^  that  for  your 
answer,  my  lad ;  if  it  is  for  others,  repeat  what  I  have  said,  word 
ibr  word.  You  need  nothing  more  to  let  every  one  know  what  I 
think  upon  the  subject." 

William  said  no  more ;  what  could  he  add  ?  For  several  hours  he 
had  thought  to  have  a  glimpse  of  a  possible  change  in  his  position, 
and  a  few  words  had  sufficed  to  take  away  all  his  hopes. 

The  laborer  ve-commenced  his  task  with  discouragement,  and 
choked  down  the  new  regrets  that  oppressed  his  heart.  But  this 
idea  of  becoming  a  gardener  he  had  got  into  his  head ;  and  the  con- 
versation of  the  proprietor  and  that  which  he  had  just  had  with  father 
Firmin,  had  besides  proved  that  there  was  room  for  a  second 
one  at  Bucy.  To  be  a  gardener  !  to  have  a  profession  to  himself; 
to  be  called  by  the  name  6f  that  profession  which  raises  a  man  above 
the  crowd  of  common  laborers  I  to  do  what  every  one  can  not  do ;  to 
become  a  head  workman,  and  to  labor  for  the  rich ;  to  live  amongst 
them ;  to  be  well  thought  of  by  the  people  of  the  country ;  to  earn 
good  wages  1  this  would  have  been  for  William  the  height  of  his 
ambition,  and  he  could  not  say  to  himself  without  impatience  that 
the  thought  of  so  much  joy  was  forbidden. 

The  laborer  for  several  weeks  turned  and  returned  this  project  in 
his  mind.  But  father  Firmin's  resistance  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
come, he  could  not  deny  it.  And  then,  how  could  he  admit  the 
thought  of  going  'o  learn  gardening  in  the  town?  His  parents,  who 
were  poor,  and  who  needed  his  aid  to  bring  up  their  family,  would 
prevent  his  departure ;  and,  after  all,  were  he  to  flee  from  the  pater- 
nal roof,  a  city  gardener  would  not  keep  him  for  nothing.  He  must 
then,  at  any  price,  abandon  that  project.  Nevertheless,  William 
coald  not  make  up  his  mind  to  it. 
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.  QUESTIONS  FOE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

[Commanieatloni  for  this  Department  may  be  addressed  to  A.  J.  Mamchistie,  Proridenoe,  E.I.] 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  PROVIDENCE   fflGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1870. 

WRITTBN  ARITHXETIO, 

1.  DiYide  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  miUionths  bj  nine  and  six  ten  millionthi. 

6 1-3      9  1-2        .08 

2.  Divide — rby of 

.09      6  2-8      6  1-7 

8.    What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  8.  10. 12.  16.  20.  24? 

4.  What  is  the  amount  of  $740.60,  from  May  6,  1869,  to  July  1, 1870? 

5.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  obtain  $500  from  a  bank;  for  what  sum  must  he  gire 
his  note,  payable  in  six  months,  at  6  1-4  per  cent.  ? 

6.  What  sum  must  be  insured  on  $6,000  to  include  the  premium  of  S-12  per 
cent,  and  a  commission  of  8  3-4  per  cent.  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  chaise  for  $500.  What  must  he  ask  for  them  in 
order  that  he  may  receive  20  per  cent  less  than  he  asks,  and  yet  lose  but  10  per 
cent,  on  the  cost? 

8.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $200,  and  sold  it  for  20  per  cent,  more  than  he  paid 
for  it,  and  12  1-2  per  cent  less  than  he  asked  for  it;  what  did  he  ask  for  it? 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  lot  of  land  12  1-2  rods  long  and  8  1-2  rods  wide,  at  18 
8-4  cents  per  square  foot? 

10.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  8-4  of  a  yard  wide,  will  be  reqhired  to  corer 
a  room  18  feet  long  and  15  1-2  feet  wide? 

MBNTAL  ABITHXBTIO. 

1.  A  boy  gave  2-5  of  his  money  to  one  companion,  5-6  of  the  remainder  to 
another,  when  he  had  five  cents  left ;  how  much  had  he  at  first? 

2.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days ;  B  can  do  it  in  6  days ;  C  in  8  days.  In 
what  time  can  A  and  B  do  it?    And  in  what  time  can  they  all  together  do  it? 

8.    If  1-6  of  the  amount  received  for  goods  be  gain,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent  ? 

4.  A  merchant  sold  1-3  of  his  goods  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. ;  1-4  of  them  at 
an  advance  of  15  per  cent ;  and  1-5  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  How  must  he  sell  the 
remainder. to  gain  12  per  cent,  on  the  whole? 

5.  Required  the  time  when  2-3  of  the  time  past  noon  is  4-5  of  the  time  to  mid- 
night 

6.  A  spent  1-5  of  his  money  and  lost  1-4  of  what  he  had  left;  he  gave  away  1-6 
of  the  remainder,  when  he  had  $20  left;  how  much  had  he  at  first? 

7.  When  gold  is  15  per  cent,  premium,  how  much  is  $100  in  currency  worth  in 
gold? 

8.  An  agent  collects  an  account  amounting  to  $1,236,  and  is  allowed  3  per  cent 
for  collection ;  how  much  money  must  he  remit  to  his  employer,  and  how  much 
must  he  retain  for  his  services  ? 

9.  What  must  be  asked  for  goods  which  cost  $100,  that  20  per  cent,  may  be  gained 
on  the  cost,  and  yet  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  be  made  from  the  asking  price  ? 

10.  The  base  of  a  right  angle  triangle  is  1-3  of  the  sum  of  the  perpendicular 


iaea  lidei  U  72  feet ;  wbat  ia  the  length  of 


birry,  Kkarf,  tlf,  gvif,  thief,  ecmto,  fotut, 

state  how  thejr  differ  from  FerKiiikl  Fro- 

I,  and  compare  tQ,  many  imot,  latt,  old. 
bus,  chidt,  dotht,  dntik,  j(y,   lit,  (to  re- 

I  lowing  extract : 

■  btatdy  walki,  Thf  tmdtmttt  and  lore, 
ii  balm;  icho  the  mmmtairu  round;  the 
f  heart  it  joy." 
m;  har$t. 

ny  bting  a  fritnd  to  hU  enemr- 
Utneai  a  priy, 
bting  e'er  rctigntd, 
at  the  cheerftal  daj, 
ingtring  look  behind  T  " 
.nd  pane  the  words  in  italic* :    "  She  hath 

Which  i*  the  largett  dty.  New  Tork  or 
nei.  The  teacher  learned  hii  dae*  French. 
>me  to  FroTidence  thia  week. 


distich,  BTCbetTp?,  architect,  anchorage. 
Iron,  stipulate,  heliotrope,  deutzia,  opodel- 
ifflcking.  trigaeantb,  raccinate,  irreAagS' 
mach,  colonelcy,  crystalline,  wheyey,  lal^, 
nbroKlio,  clepsydra,  cauliflower,  cicatrice, 
Imeeli,  rendetroaa,  superficies,  symptom, 
ise,  hirmeniutjcs. — SO. 


ith  America,  with  their  capitate. 
riTCT  and  principal  towns, 
es,  Vienna,  Dresden, 
rs  a  steamer  would  pass  through  in  going 

frica?    What  aro  the  e^orts  of  Batteru 


rthem  Africa? 


Kconnt  of  King  Philip's  Wm. 

the  taking  of  Loniiburg. 
ucoantof  the  Second  Continental  CongroM. 
account  of  the  surrender  of  Burgo^ne. 

Greene's  Campaign, 
icconnt  at  %he  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
raopsis  of  WaBhington's  commaDds  during  the  Berolvtioa. 
account  of  the  taking  of  Vickabarg. 
icconnt  of  the  taking  of  Hew  Orleans. 
tccount  of  the  battle  of  Gettyabarg. 


g  ia  Bubmitted  bj  Benjamin  P.  Tabor,  a  pupil  of  the  LonMlale  Higti 

'ation  in  Book-keeping,  which  require*  for  its  eompltit  aolutloD,  llw 

the  principles  of  double  entry. 

9  required  for  this  agency  buainesa  ore  Stock,  (Town),  Cash,  liquor, 
e,  Profit  and  Loaa,  and  Balnnce ;  widch  last,  however,  is  but  anolbcr 
:,  the  balance  being  carried  (o  Stock,  which  closes  tbe  set.  The  bal- 
«ouutB  ore  pat  in  Ilalici,  that  of  Profit  and  Loss,  (fg.ll),  which  ia 
r  to  the  question,  being,  as  ueuol,  carried  to  Stock,  but  may  wtib 
,  be  carried  to  BalsJice.  Without  further  eiplanadou,  ve  present 
edger: 

Stock.  Or. 

By  Cash.  M  IT 

81  60    H       "  Liquor,  67  M 


n     I  89  II 


Caih. 

Or. 

&2  IT          By  Liquor, 
102  9T           "  Agent 

"  Salanet, 

S9  9I 
25  00 
60S3 

18B  U 

ISG  14 

LIQUOR. 

Or. 

GT  64 
E9  91 
16  89 

By  Oaah, 
•■  Balance, 

(Art.) 

102  97 
31  3T 

13i  St 

1M34 

AOEHT. 

Ct. 

25  00     i1     By  Expense 

("1^7). 

23  00 

EZPBHSE. 

Or. 

25  00 

B3ProJita«dLo.s, 

25  00 
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Dr. 

To  Expense, 


Dr, 

To  Liquor,  (^InTt.) 
*'  Cash, 


Profit  and  Loss. 

25  00  By  Liquor, 

Stockf 


it 


25  00 

Balancx. 


81  87 
50  23 

81  60 


By  Stoekt 


Or. 

16  89 
8  11 

25  00 

Or. 
81  60 

81  60 


Town's  loss  is  $8.10,  the  answer.  The  other  questions  are  not  proper,  as  the  cash 
on  hand  is  in  no  sense  to  be  charged  to  the  Agent,  any  more  than  the  balance  of 
liqnor  oo  hand  at  the  closing  of  the  accounts.  The  Agent  has  simply  to  account  to 
the  Town  for  the  balance  of  Cash ;  so  also  for  the  balance  of  liquor  on  hand.  But 
in  a  technical  sense  it  is  not  a  debt  to  the  Town  of  the  balance  of  cash,  $50.23. 

Mabch  15. 

[The  above  haying  been  mislaid  we  were  unable  to  publish  it  sooner. —Ed.] 
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MISCELLANT. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  proposes  to  hold  Institutes  for  the  benflt  of 

Rhode  Island  teachers  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  L870  and  71,  at  the  following 

aimed  places : 

1.    At  North  Scituate,  in  September 
**  Westerly,  in  October. 
"  Pawtucket,  in  Novertiber 

Warren  or  Newport,  in  December. 

Providence,  in  January,  1871. 

The  precise  dates  with  programmes  of  exercises  will  be  announced  in  due 
ieason.  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL,  Otm,  Pub.  Schools. 


2. 
8. 
4, 
5. 


School  ComiisaioKBR's  Bbports. — Any  person  who  may  desire  a  copy  of  the 
School  Report  of  186^70,  will  receive  the  same  by  mail,  by  forwarding  15  cents 
for  postage,  to  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  Com.  Pub.  Schools. 

Pbovidbkcb. — Five  vacation  schools  were  opened  in  this  city  on  Monday,  the 
18th  of  July,  to  continue  till  the  1st  of  September.  They  are  under  the  charge  of 
efficient  lady  principals,  who  will  render  valuable  service  to  the  city  during  these 
rammer  months.  We  almost  envy  them  their  happiness,  as  they  toil  under  the  in- 
ipinition  of  the  old  adage,  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

East  Pbovidbkcb. — G-  E.  Whittemore,  Principal  of  the  Watchemoket  school. 
East  Providence,  has  done  a  noble  work  in  Uiat  school  during  the  last  seven  months. 
The  recent  examination  showed  excellent  proficiency  of  his  pupils  in  their  studies, 
IS  well  as  the  graces  of  scholarship  and  deportment.  The  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  Hon.  G.  N.  Bliss,  and  others,  made  brief  and  earnest  addresses  at  the 
cloie  of  the  school  exercises.  We  hope  that  district  will  be  able  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent able  corps  of  teachers  for  another  year,  even  if  at  increased  salaries.  Good 
teachers  earn  all  they  are  paid. 


BOOK    MOTIOB8. 
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'OR Ihdiaxa  SoaooL  JoDBNAi.. — "Little  Bhocly"  has  wiped  out  "chit 
li  of  ecoDomj'  on  tbe  hit  etcnlcheon  of  Ibe  State."  Rate  bill*  were  ibol- 
Lft  Legidatare  of  lSG8-'9. 

T.  Edwabdi  has  reaigtied  the  Frincipalihip  of  the  Proridence  Conftrence 
M  EftBt  Greenwich,  and  baa  accepted  the  charge  of  the  CtiamberiMn  In- 
Elandolph,  Cattaraugui  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  regret  the  losi  of  Mr.  Edwardi 
raternitf  in  Khode  Island,  and  can  only  with  for  him  in  hi>  new  field  of 
lar  sncceii  ai  hai  attended  him  here.  A.  J.  Manclieiter  lucceedt  Mr. 
la  Preaident  of  the  Rhode  Island  Inttitnte  of  Inatruction. 
AKD  Tii,BeTOH.— We  call  the  apecial  attention  of  oar  readen  to  the  ad- 
t  of  thi»  enterpriaing  Boston  house,  which  has  recently  added  to  iti  firm 
Smith,  who  has  been  for  several  yean  a  moat  auccesaful  agent  of  the  old 
ioua  part*  of  the  United  Statei  His  large  acquaintance  and  personal  ei- 
n  buaineii  will  aeeare  for  the  new  eitabtiahment  a  fair  (hare  of  an 
well-deserred  patronage, 
inouncement,"  No.  IT  Uilk  itreet,  "  Birthplace  of  Frankliii.'' 


BOOK  soncxa 

UTIGE  STAUD  DER    HYQIEimSCHBtr  FORDERUNGEN  AU 

BAHTEA    [Tbb  Fbbsbnt  Statb  or  UietsifB   Dbnahds  on  School 

bb].     Bjr  Qeobob  Vuikbaikapp,  H.  D.     [Brunawick,  Germany,  1669. 

68.] 

re  pamphlet  it  the  reprint  of  a  paper  Id  the  German  Qnarterly,  for  public 

ol.  I,  No.  4).    The  author,  who  lUei  in  Frankfort-on-the-Hain,  1*  well 

the  metUcaJ  profesalon  of  hia  country,  and  moreorer  ia   ancceaafnUy 

atatiatical  inreadgationi.  From  Boch  band*  we  may  expect  a  complete 
be  demands  which  the  medical  aclence  haa  to  make  on  the  building, 
imiabing,  lighting,  heating,  and  venmating  of  school  bouaea,  a«  well  aa 
itniction  and  arrangement  of  deaks  and  selteei.  The  author  argues,  not 
rn  Tast  observation ,  aa  he  might  well  have,  but  chiefly  from  the  inqnirie* 
etterkofer,  Ouillaume,  Cohu,  and  othera.  He  refers  also,  and  partly  in 
tary  terms,  to  the  United  States.   After  a  ihort  introdnctio/i.  in  which  he 

kind  of  building!  in  view,  namely,  the  ichool-honsei  of  cidea  and  larger 
9  plunges  in  mediam  rem,  into  the  architectural  arrangement  of  boild- 
-W)  and  the  furniture  of  the  ciMs-room  (p.  30—62)  taking  the  lead  and 
he  amplest  attention.  In  the  concluaion  he  gives  the  names  of  aiity-two 
n  the  aubject  under  diacuisioD,  among  which  we  are  happy  to  notice  Dr. 
work  on  school  architecture.  Ai  the  result  from  well  established  pre- 
iemanda  11 — IS  aqnare  feet  for  each  pupil  in  hia  claaa-room ;  the  number 
ir  each  teacher  not  to  exceed  50,  and  tiata  112  to  lU  cubic  fuet  In  apace 
ipil.  For  each  aquare  foot  of  the  floor  he  want*  81. G  square  inche*  of 
us  for  light.  The  question  of  ventilation,  so  much  discuMed,  he  1* 
decide  in  fkTor  of  impulsion. 

Id  consider  it  a  benefit  conferred  upon  all  those  who  are  connected  with 
achoola— and  who  can  help  being  interested  in  the  principal  wel&re  of 
I  most  precioui  ofl*spring — if  some  medical  gentleman  would  faTorna 
alation  of  Dr.  Varrcatrapp's  excellent  little  book.  I/et  it  be  done  Boon, 
neat  and  tikorougb  manner  of  the  original. 
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TBE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  J.  L.  Hammett,  Boston,  which  has 
btelj  reiched  us,  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  we  hare  erer  seen.  To  all  who 
tre  in  need  of  anything  in  the  Une  of  school  fiimiture  or  apparatus,  for  the  lowest 
or  highest  grade  of  school,  we  commend  ftiend  Hammett's  catalogue ;  to  be  had 
fntiB,  on  application  to  him,  at  87  and  89  Brattle  street,  Boston. 

OUTOrS  GEOGRAPHIES,  PnbUshed  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  664  Broad- 
waj,  N.  T.  N.  £.  Agent,  Oilman  H.  Tucker,  at  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown's, 
29  Comhill,  Boston.  ^ 

Professor  Gujof  s  works  hare  now  been  before  the  educational  public  some 
three  jears  or  more,  during  which  time  they  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the 
principal  places  in  New  England,  and  elsewhere,  and  are  probably  more  or  less 
fsmiliir  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Goyot,  as  is  well  known,  proposes  to  hare  geography  taught  as  a  science,  where- 
in ooe  fiict  naturally  follows  another,  and  not  as  a  mere  arbitrary  collection  of  iso- 
lated statements,  with  no  connection. 

We  regard  this  series  as  a  long  step  in  adrance  of  anything  we  hare  hitherto  had, 
M  wtt  to  be  expected  from  the  high  reputation  of  Professor  Guyot  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence. 

It  is  Bometimefl  urged  against  these  geographies  that  they  are  difficult  books  to 
teicfa.  Possibly,  to  a  poor  teacher.  A  soldier  of  Hannibal,  were  he  now  resur- 
rected, would  not  be  able  to  fight  as  efiectiyely  with  a  modem  telescopic  or  other 
rifle,  as  with  his  sword  or  spear ;  yet  we  respectfully  submit,  that  is  hardly  an  argu- 
ment to  a  soldier  of  the  present  day,  for  the  disuse  of  gunpowder. 

The  series  embraces  the  Introduction  or  Primary,  which  is  not  so  much  a  book  of 
lessons  as  '*  an  illnstratiTe  manual,  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  to  accompany  and 
direct  oral  instruction."  The  Elementary  belongs  to  the  same  grade  as  the  Intro- 
daction,  and  difiers  fh>m  it  in  being  '*  a  class-book  for  study  and  recitation." 

The  Intermediate  is  a  quarto  of  96  pp.  It  main  purpose  is  to  teach  forms  and 
locations. 

The  concluding  Tolume  is  the  Common  School ;  our  principal  objection  to  which 
is  that  it  is  rather  too  Toluminous  (156  pp.)  for  the  grade  of  schools  to  which  its 
name  assigns  it.  We  don't  know,  however,  as  it  is  much  worse  in  that  respect  than 
geographies  generally,  and  if  we  are  condemned  to  large  text  books,  it  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  r^oicing  to  have  a  book  containing  something  worth  knowing,  instead  of 
one  filled  with  inquiries  regarding  the  precise  location  of  Bungtown,  the  direction  of 
SqnasliYille  Centre  from  Cranberry  Harbor,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Reyil* 
lagigedo  Islands,  the  population  of  Abeokuta,  the  industry,  enterprise,  morality, 
and  number  of  fine-tooth-combs  annually  produced  by  the  TirtuouA  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  of  Hard  Scrabble,  or  interesting  and  recondite  information  concern- 
the  Tegetable  productions  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  the  number  of  linen  dusters  manu- 
ikctored  per  month  in  the  factories  of  that  hospitable  region. 

Two  books  in  geography  we  think  enough.  Probably  the  two  wanted  for  most  of 
our  schools  are  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate,  though  all  teachers  unfiimiliar 
widi  the  system  should  possess  the  teachers'  edition  of  thje  Common  School,  con- 
taining a  **  pretty  fiill  outline  of  Gnyot's  methods  of  study  and  instruction.*' 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  we  presume  a  few  errors,  typographical  or  otherwise, 
Thick  we  find  in  our  early  edition,  haye  been  corrected  in  those  since  issued. 

J.  B.  p. 
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AMERICAN  DJSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
n  Institute  of  InMrnction  held  Its  Fortf-first  Annaal  Msptingio 
).,  Ju]j  27th,  28th  snd  29th,  18T0.     Although  the  altendiuice  M 
'  the  avernge  of  fotiuer  yettri,  yet  the  meeting*  hare  betn  cicMd- 
[,  instructive  and  profltMlle. 

torning.  Fra/cr  wub  offered  bj  Hct.  T.  E.  St.  Joho,  followcdbf 
conlial  nddresB  of  welcome  b^  His  Konor,  Mayor  Blake,  vhichiru 
ed  to  by  the  Preiident,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  LL.  D.,  in  bch^ilf  of 
lerhlB  reiponse  to  the  Mayor  lie  addreaaed  himself  to  ihc  Asiocia- 
ri-d  the  projfreBs  of  Educational  Intereali,  duriog  the  pait  fortj 
'  of  the  powerful  inflncnce  of  this  Inttitute  in  bringing  about  nun^ 
ri  rcintinK  to  Public  SchooU. 

tcv.  A.  A.  Minir,  D.  D.,  I'reaident  of  Tnft'a  College,  prnenled  a 
Duly  of  Our  La[^er  Towns  to  Support  Evening  Schuuti."  H» 
'cninic  Schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  class  ohuuldreceire 
u  good  teachers  and  school- rooms,  and  as  hearty  suppnn  as  our 
1  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  wlilch  Mr.  Abner  J.  Fhipps.  of 
ime  account  of  liiose  nlresdy  in  operation  in  Ma  ssa  chose  Its,  and  the 
were  accomplishing.  Interyaling  statements  in  regard  to  the  great 
ing  and  Vacation  Schools  in  Proridence  were  made,  and  numrrou 
ig  to  the  details  and  methods  of  their  operation,  were  saiisfsc- 
by  Uev.  Uaniel  Leach,  Superintendent  of  Providence  Schools- 
I'gard  to  the  *ork  in  other  lawns  of  the  Stale  were  made  by  Mr. 
Others  participated  in  the  debate,  the  sentiment  of  the  Instinta 
—Equal  facilities  fur  Evening  and  Day  Schools. 
son  illustrated  his  miithod  of  leaching  music. 
'.  J.  L.  Diman,  Professor  in  Brown  University,  delivered  an  inter- 
fully  worded  li^clure  on  "  Poetry  in  Education." 
-MorniHg.  Prayer  was  oOVrcd  by  Rev,  J,  H.  Twombly.  Rev. 
Tcester,  rea<l  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Academies."  Hebe- 
were  needed,— Ist,  to  supplement  High  Schools, — 2d,  as  a  subtti- 
r  course  of  study,- 3d,  for  distinct  religious  teaching.  An  ani- 
followed.  The  excitement  at  the  close  of  the  debate  manifi'sted 
reen  those  who  wished  to  kill  Academics  to  benefit  High  Schools, 
lieve  both  are  needed  by  the  community. 

[bridge,  of  Providence,  read  ■  paper  on  "  The  Prussian  System  of 
EducalioD,"  showing  that  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  the 
'ersHl  and  compulsory  education. 

vv.  Andrew  Piabody,  D.  ».,  of  Harvard  University,  read  an  able 
tible  in  the  Cumnion  School."  advocating  the  retention  of  the  BJbls 
a  account  of  its  historic,  literary  aud  religious  inQucnce.  He  was 
toman  Ciitholics.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  extracts  fram 
ture  number.  Mr.  W.  0.  Collar  then  read  a  long,  uninteresting 
''ulueof  Religious  Education,"  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  qao- 
ed  the  following  resolution  : 


Eaolttd.  Thnt  in  the  opinion  of  thii  AMociiition.  tlie  public  tatHy  •nd  the  bi(Ehe«t 
inlcrf»i8  of  education  demand  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  Pub- 
lic School*. 

There  aeeming  to  be  bat  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  the  lubject  m 
Mpmaedbjr  the  regoiution,  Mr.  G.  E.  Whittemore  nored  the  following  reiolutioii 
u  ID  tmendnient : 

SuDtrid,  That  purel;  KeligiouH  Education  shonld  never  be  compulaorj ;  and  if 
pablic  Eentiment  demand,  should  be  banished  from  the  Public  Schooli. 

An  sarneat  debate  ensued,  the  amendment  being  opposed  by  Measra.  John  Kliee- 
llnil,  GEorge  D.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Hon.  Jos.  White,  Mid 
«then;  the  harden  of  tlipir  remtirka  being  taudnlions  of  religion  and  the  Bible; 
vbile  some  openly  declared  in  favor  of  compulsory  religious  edocaiion  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  The  amendment  vas  sustained  hj  Kev.  Oscitr  Clute,  who  held  that 
religions  instruction  should  he  given  by  the  church  and  religious  schools,  and  not 
b^lhe  State;  and  declared  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions  to  be  opposed  to 
compulsorj  religious  training. 

Ttie  Institate  evidently  not  desiring  to  vole  on  the  question  as  eipressed  bj  the 
imendmcnt,  Mr.  Whittemore  consented  to  withdraw  his  rcaolation,  and  the  resolu- 
tionofHr.  Collar  was  adopted,  the  Institute  declaring  emphatically  against  kzcldi>- 
iMthc  Bible  from  Public  Schools. 

la  the  evening,  Hon.  Qeo.  B.  Loring  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Sphere  of 
Wonun  as  an  Educator." 

TSiRD  Day — Morning.  Reverend  C.  W.  Spenr  oflered  prayer.  Professor  W. 
P.  Atkinson,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  read  a  long  address  on  "  A  General 
Canrsebf  Studies,!'  advocating  the  claims  of  scientific  knowledge  and  of  bettur  lit^ 
«vy  methods.  He  criticized  the  teaching  in  classics,  and  other  subjects;  and 
tinted  that  ne  need  a  new  aystcm  of  instraction. 

TbeMntiment  of  the  Association,  as  expressed  in  the  debate  that  followed,  waa 
that  scientific  and  practical  studies  should  be  pursued  in  our  lower  and  primary 
schools,  both  to  save  time  in  our  higher  schools  and  to  increase  the  general  intelU- 
^ce  of  those  who  spend  but  a  limited  time  in  school,  but  that  these  should  be 
iitioduced  gradually  and  without  radical  changes. 

Aflrmooit.  The  Treasurer's  Report  waa  adopted  and  officers  elected  for  the 
CBsaingyear. 

ibner  J.  Phipps  was  elected  President.  Among  the  Vice  Presidents  were  Daniel 
LMch,  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Merrick  Lyon,  and  Albert  Harkness,  of  Rhode  Island. 
D.  W.  Jones,  Recording  Secretary;  C.  O.  Thompson,  Assistant  Hecording  Secre- 
luy;  George  A.  Walton,  Treasurer  Among  the  Counselors  were  Williaio  A. 
Howry  and  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Ran.  Jot,  White,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  spoke  ably  on 
"Compnlsoiy  School  attendance."  He  referred  lo  the  laws  already  enacted  oa. 
that  subject  and  their  non-execution.  The  debate  on  this  subject  would  seem  ta. 
indicate  that  New  England  is  not  yet  quite  willing  (o  pronounce  truants  from  school 

Resolutions  of  Thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  citiKens  of  Worcester,  to  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  to  the  Hailroad  Companies,  and  to  all  who  have  contributed  to - 
Ibe  interest  of  the  mectiORB  : 

Also,  Thanks  to  8.  S.  Greene,  LL.  D.,  the  retiring  President,  for  his  efflcieBtand: 
valuable  services : 

Also,  of  Sorrow  for  the  death  C.  E.  Valentine,  recently  suddenly  deceased. 

And  •  Resolution  ttoxn  Samuel  Austin,  endorsing  Evening  Schools,  wen 
adopted. 

After  remarks  from  various  gentlemen  on  general  topics,  the  Institute  adjourned. 
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lald  th 

and  16lh  days  of  August,  the  latter  on  th« 
:  number  of  the  most  eminent  educKlon  b 
ttioQ  with  leciiires,  esanys,  or  reports.  TV 
it  interest  and  importance.  It  is  hoped  that 
of  New  England  will  be  largely  repreaented 
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[ouse  for  $3.00  per  daj ;  Weddell,  12.50; 
land,  cnch  $2.00 ;  and  for  ladies  at  private 
0  to  tl.50  per  day.  Commitlees  of  Recep- 
e  arrif-al  of  trains. 

>AD  Abbangeubmts. 

nee— The  first  by  Pros,  and  N.  T.  Stewn- 

from  iheace  to  Cllevelaud  by  Erie  Railway, 
gara  Falls.     Tickets  for  round  trip,  $22.(>5. 

Prov.  and  N.  Y.  Steamship  Co.,  Market 
LH3,  Treasurer. 

idence  is  by  Providence  and  Boston  R.  R.  to 
BoBlOD  and  Maine  road  to  Portland,  theoce 
lelroit,  and  theuce  by  steamer  to  Cleveland. 
>rovidence.  $18.35.  Tickets  can  be  obtained 
D  Portland,  for  tl4  each.  Those  person* 
Is  can  do  so  at  an  extra  charge  of  (3.30.  If 
r  to  Cleveland,  tbey  will  leave  the  railroad 
ewiston  by  eieamer  "  Ciiy  of  Toronto,"  pro- 
e  by  rail  to  Buffalo,  and  ihence  by  the  Grand 
:y  prefer  to  visit  the  Falls  on  retnming  from 
ame  course  in  reverse  order. 

r  those  who  do  not  wish  lo  visit  the  White 
vay  of  the  Vermont  CenlraJ  road  to  Ogdens- 
ite  is  the  same  as  the  6rst.  Tickets  on  this 
Jas-on  the  other,  can  be  obtained,  at  $18 
n  or  by  mail,  to  Lansing  Millia,  Keq.,  Agt. 
onrt  and  Waahinglon  Streets,  Bostoa. 


nber  Schoolmaster. 


bihnit  Island  ^fhffnlaia! 
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TOLUMB  XTI.  T.  W.  B1CKN£LL,  Editor. 
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[Wi  pnUish  in  tbli  nnmber  vtliuUile  e: 
of  Bbode  IiUod,  for  1869-70.— Ed.] 


DsAwnro  nr  Pdbuc  Schoom. 
There  is  some  daoger  that  the  education  of  the  intellect 
made  too  excluBive  an  aim  in  the  Public  School  system, 
notbiog  in  this  place  of  the  untiring  effort  which  every  C 
teacher  can   but  feel  impelled  to  make  for  the  moral  welfan 
pupils,  there  is  another  field  for  culture  of  which  I  will  speak 

I  have  met  men  possessing  good  powers  of  mind,  and  larg 
mation,  who  seemed  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  taste,  and  even 
cacy  of  manner  and  feeling.  Amid  the  influences  which  had 
mtellectual  growth,  there  had  been  none  well  calculated  to  sof 
melt  away  the  acerbities  of  their  character,  or  to  awaken  quic 
pathy  with  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  A  moment's  re 
will  show  to  any  of  ua  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  □ 
the  moat  selfish  and  uncomfortable  diaposiUone  are  of  this  cla 
portion  of  the  responsibility  to  give  to  eesthetic  culture  its 
place  in  education  foils  upon  the  teacher.  A  separate  responi 
however,  devolves  upon  those  who  prescribe  the  studies  whii 
be  pursued. 

Hiose  who  are  analytically  and  thoroughly  studying  the  re 
difierent  eyatems  of  education  upon  the  mind,  are  giving  inc 
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importance  to  the  principle  that  ootbing  but  a 
be  a&fely  recommended,  until  the  pnpil  is  far 
form  thoroughly  sound,  or  what  we  may  ter 
If  we  accept  this  principle  in  its  broadest,  us 
ited  sense,  we  shall  leel  that  the  welfare  of  oi 
bicreased  attention  be  given  to  such  studies  an 
Tate  and  refine  that  part  of  our  nature,  which 
ture  may  utterly  fail  to  reach.  This  need  v 
tially  met  by  you  when  instruction  in  music 
regular  school  course.  I  hope  the  next  step  i 
speedily  taken,  and  that  it  will  be  the  introd 
regular  exercise,  into  this  department  at  least, 
of  lower  grade. 

IlTTBilMEDUTE    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  occupy  a  very  important  posi 
them  in  a  transition  state.  The  duty  of  the 
vessel  amid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  hai 
entrance  upon  the  broad  ocean,  may  be  peculii 
mand  as  well  wisdom  and  discretion  of  him  n 
mand.  Thus  far  the  child  has  been  led  under 
tion  suited  to  the  Primary  School.  He  has  bt 
more  than  to  receive  the  food  prepared  at 
others.  He  is  now  to  become,  in  some  sense 
contribute  by  study  and  thought  to  the  assi 
nutriment.  He  is  to  deal  to  a  greater  or  less  de 
and  reversing  the  process  already  taught  b 
passed  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  froi 
principle,  he  is  now  to  pass  from  principlf 
think  in  channels  other  than  the  most  suggest 
is  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  real  study,  whic 
effort,  and  in  which  lies  his  hope  of  attaining 
importance  of  wise  direction  at  this  point  is  tl 

It  is  in  this  grade  that  the  chUd  receives  hie 
manship ;   and    in  this,  as  in  other  branch 

upon  the  character  of  the  earliest  instruction.     So  many  recitations 
in  this  and  the  higher  grades,  are  conducted  in  writing,  that  the  mere 
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red  from  these  exercises,  rather  than 
ok.  It  will,  therefore,  be  perfectly 
exercises  in  writing  only  the  idea  of 


mo. — NoRHAi.  School. 
ented  'themselTes  as  teachers  for  onr 
irary  qualifications  have  seemed  to  be 
e  apparently  been  williDg  and  deter- 
iduoosly  and  conscientioualy  to  thor 
ibviouB  and  sometimes  most  marked 
vrled^  how  to  impart  instruction  and 
a  the  beet  manner.  Thie  is  a  defi- 
iied  only,  either  by  a  long  experience 
1  this  direction  in  the  meantime,  or 
i's  self  of  the  experience,  study  and 
:  given  themeelveB  to  this  work,  as 
lal  School  or  its  equivalent, 
friends  of  education  in  our  State,  the 
IS  of  such  a  school  amongst  us  avail- 

_ — whoee  special  and  sole  aim  it  shall 

be  to  prepare  teachers  for  teaching ;  to  show  them  practically  how  to 

leach  in  the  best  panner  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools ;  how  to 

idapt  studies  to  the  age  and  capaci^ee  and  previous  attainments  of 

pupils ;  tb  awaken  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  study ;  to  arouse 

dormant  energies  and  give  healthful  and  lasting  impulse  to  mind ;  in  ~v 

short,  how  to  do  and  care  for  pupils  in  all  respects  in  the  best  way ; 

to  regulate  and  control,  instruct  and  train  a  school  most  efficiently ; 

or,  in  other  words,  how  to  do  most  appropriately  and  successAilly, 

whatever  is  needed  to  be  done  by  a  teacher. 

It  is  believed  that  the  establishment,  near  us,  of  a  good  Xormal 
Sdiool,  available  by  our  teachers,  would  tend  greatly  to  help  thus  to 
qualify  diem  for  their  work,  and  so  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
BCJiools,  and  hence  in  the  highest  measure  to  benefit  our  children 
through  the  schools. 


EXTSAGI8  FROM  SCHOO! 

CUHBERLAllD 
An  Ukobxt  Nil 
is  a  special  work,  aod  for  h 
esB,  and  special  trainiDg.  I( 
delicate  organiam — the  mint 
md  lasting  elfecte  are  often  p 

by  rude  or  careless  handling 
potato  patch,  but  not  to  : 
d  it  would  seem  that  a  botchi 
iier  than  to  polish  and  to  gui< 
s  and  wheel-work  of  minds 
ley  are  preparing  for  the  wo: 
;  consent  that  a  botcher  shall 
e  about  the  qualification  of 

h1  critical  influence  in  forming  the  character  and  training 
ad  mind  of  the  child.  Anif  one  will  do,  it  is  thought, 
■  scholar  in  the  particular  branches  to  be  taaght. 
tness  for.  teaching  is  as  rare  as  special  fitness  for  any  art 
■es  peculiar  adaptation  and  peculiar  skill.  We  cannot 
ud  it  oflen,  without  special  facilities  for  attaining  it- 
ions,  a  fur  moral  character  and  superior  scholarship,  do 
.     Those  highest   in  scholarship  sometimes  make  a  com- 

when  they  attempt  to  teach.  Studying  and  teaching 
y  different  operations,  requiring  different  qualities.  A. 
>(  houses  may  be  a  very  poor  house-builder.  A  thorougl 
lay  be  a  very  poor  surgeon  or  physician.      So  a  gooc 

be  a  poor  teacher. 

no  disparagement  to  our  teachers.  They  qualify  them- 
ding  to  their  opportunities.  They  do  the  best  they  can 
11  their  disadvantages,  they  have  done  and  are  doing  ai 
rork.  The  defoct  is  the  defect  of  our  present  system 
urgent  need  of  the  special  training  for  this  special  work 
conducted  Normal  School,  accessible  to  all  who  seel 
)  office,  alone  can  secure.  It  is  true,  without  the  Nor 
there  has  been  progress ;  but  that  progress  has  not  beei 
needs.     And  the  need  is  every  year  becoming  more  u^ 
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gent.  The  world  Is  no  longer  what  it  was ;  and  it  will  not  long  be 
what  it  IB.  It  is  an  era  of  wonderful  activity  and  of  rapid  progress 
in  inteUigence.  We  need  schools  so  advanced  in  character  as  to  be 
fit  nurseries  for  the  men  and  women  of  a  coming  generation.  The 
schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  past  will  not  answer  the  demands  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  And  we  have  here  sought  merely  to  in- 
dicate one  important  means  of  preparing  to  meet  those  demands. 

NORTH  KINGSTOWN. 
Mo&iL  Education. 
We  regard  that  as  a  narrow  and  defective  view  of  education  which 
is  limited  to  the  inteUectual  development  and  discipline,  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  may  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  mere  worldly  utility. 
While  these  ends  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  higher  aims  will  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  best  good  of  scholars  and  of  so- 
ciety. We  should  labor  in  our  schools  for  a  high  standard  of  morals, 
for  an  enlightened  conscience,  for  strong,  desires  for  usefulness  and 
truth,  for  all  that  can  ennoble  and  protect  society  and  honor  God. 

A  State  Normal  School. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a  State  Normal  School  as  a 
means  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  schools  needs  no 
argument.  The  question  is  simply  whether  an  educated,  trained 
teacher,  especially  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching,  is  more  likely  to  be 
successful  than  one  who  has  not  had  such  preparation.  The  testi- 
mony of  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  world  agree  on  this  point,  but 
without  this  testimony  the  decisions  of  unbiased  judgment  would 
clearly  indicate  the  importance  of  these  institutions.  If  special  pre- 
paration is  required  for  the  physician,  the  clergyman  and  the  lawyer, 
much  more  is  it  demanded  for  our  teachers.  No  amount  of  literary 
qualifications  can  make  up  for  this  training  received  in  a  well  organ- 
ized Normal  School. 


CRANSTON. 
Parents. 

Have  your  expectations  in  relation  to  educational  progress  of  your 
children  been  fully  realized,  during  the  past  year?  If  so,  undoubt- 
edly no  reason  exists  why  you  should  reproach  yourselves  with  un- 


nesa ;  bat  to  thoee  who  c 

,  we  would  aaj,  remember  there  is  alwaye  a  cause  for  ereiy 
also,  for  the  absence  of  a  desired  effect. 
>  you  been  carelul  to  impreBs  upon  the  minds  of  your  children, 
reme  impoitauce  of  the  power  and  value  of  a  cultivated  nind? 
^ou  insisted  upon  your  children's  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
t  school?  Have  you  ridted  the  school  during  the  past  t«nn, 
us  encouraged  scholars  and  teachers  by  your  presence — or, 
)u,  some  day,  when  your  child  came  home  and  complained 
le  teacher  had  without  sufficient  cause,  punbhed  him  or  her, 
ately  given  full  credence  to  each  assertion  made  by  the  child, 
once  commenced  the  utterance  of  abusive  language  in  relation 
»acher,  not  waiting  to  see  and  converse  with  either  instructor, 
or  committee?  If  such  has  been  your  course,  you  have  but 
foundation  upon  which  to  ground  your  complaint?, 
pily  for  us,  we  do  know  of  many  parents  who  deal  as  justly, 
;  as  impartially  in  matters  at  issue  between  their  own  children 
chcTs,  as  they  would  between  a  teacher  and  a  neighbor's  child. 
■8  having  such  parents  are  almost  invariably  euccesaful  in 
er  studies  they  undertake. 


''  Seall  We  Teach? — ^The  best  result  of  the  discussion 
has  raged  so  long  about  the  relative  educational  value  of  the 
ranches  of  learning,  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  room  for 
11  in  a  sound  scheme,  provided  that  right  methods  of  teaching 
loyed.  It  is  not  because  of  the  limitation  of  their  faculties 
ys  of  eighteen  come  to  college,  having  mastered  nothing  but 
core  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  bare  elements  of 
mtics.  Not  nature,  but  an  unintelligent  system  of  instmo- 
im  the  primaiy  school  through  the  college,  is  responsible  fw 
:  that  many  college  graduates  have  so  inadequate  a  conception 
t  is  meant  by  scientific  observation,  reasoning  and  proof.  It 
:ble  for  the  young  to  get  actual  experience  of  all  the  priocipal 
a  of  thought.    There  is  a  method  of  thought  in  language, 
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and  a  method  in  mathematice,  and  another  of  natural  am 
science,  and  another  of  faith.  With  wise  direction,  eve 
vonld  drink  at  all  these  springs.  The  actual  problem  to 
ia  not  what  to  teach,  hut  how  to  teach.  The  reyolutio 
plkhed  in  other  fields  of  labor  have  a  leaaon  for  teachf 
England  could  not  cut  her  hay  with  scythes,  nor  the  West 
with  sickles.  When  millions  are  to  be  fed  where  form' 
were  but  scores,  the  single  fish-line  must  be  replaced  by 
trawls,  the  human  shoulders  by  steam-elevatorB,  and  tht 
axled  ox-cart  on  a  corduroy  road  by  the  smooth-runni: 
train.  In  education,  there  is  a  gre^t  hungry  multitude  1 
The  great  well  at  Orvieto,  up  whose  spiral  paths  files  u 
piinfiilly  brought  the  sweet  water  in  kegs,  was  an  admi 
Btniction  in  its  day ;  but  now  we  tap  Fresh  Pond  in  our 
^D)e  Orrieto  well  might  remind  some  persons  of  educationi 
not  yet  extinct.  With  good  methods,  we  may  confidenti 
give  young  men  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  an  accurate  genei 
edge  of  all  the  maiu  subjects  of  human  interest,  besldei 
aad  thorough  knowledge  of  the  one  subject  which  each  ma; 
his  principal  occupation  in  life.  To  think  this  impossible, 
pur  of  mankind ;  for  unless  a  general  acquaintance  n 
blanches  of  knowledge,  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  attainabl 
numbers  of  men,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  intellig 
opinion ;  and  in  the  modern  world  the  intelligence  of  publi 
is  the  one  condition  of  social  progress. — Pres.  Elliott's  L 


FsosT  Crtstals  upon  Dried  GRASa. — To  crystallize 
white,  steep  it  in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  hot  water  conti 
pound  of' alum.  As  it  becomes  cold,  crystals  will  adhi 
grass,  which  will  increase  in  size  if  left  for  a  day  or  more ; 
oystals  look  the  best ;  and  in  order  to  keep  them  so  the  gr 
be  often  moved  and  turned  about.  When  taken  out  of  tt 
and  dried  in  the  air,  they  are  fit  for  mounting  with  the  othi 
and  greatly  add  to  their  beanty.  For  the  blue-green  cr 
Bolphate  of  copper,  and  for  amber  crystals  use  chromate 
instead  of  the  alum.  Feathers  may  also  be  crystallized  ii 
way.     Art  and  taste  will  arrange  them  into  forms  of  beaul 
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n  he  bad  finished  his  work  early,  aod  was  pasmng 
ge,  he  met  the  schoolmaster ;  the  latter  hiid  a  book 
1  the  laborer  while  passing  near  thought  he  saw,  in 
i  picture  repreaenting  a  tree  and  a  man  pruning  it. 
he,  bringing  ever;  thing  up  to  his  fixed  idea,  if  ose 
a  book  how  to  become  a  gardener  I  But,  alas  I  thii 
me  any,  since  I  cannot  read.     '        '*     FerhipBl 

'  was  a  Sunday.  The  laborer,  after  a  very  restleM 
imself  in  hie  best,  and  knowing  he  would  find  the 
his  garden,  went  there.  Tlie  teacher,  permring 
QcloBure,  asked  if  he  wanted  to  see  him. 
plied  the  laborer,  "  and  I  will  hasten  to  t«]l  you  whj 
liberty  of  disturbing  you.  Tou  remember  that  my 
ays  refused  to  send  me  to  your  school.  Well,  nov 
,  I  have  thought  that  when  one  remains  ignorant, 
ike  a  brute — such  as  you  see  me.  I  wish  to  know 
1  are  generous ;  you  know  my  position.  I  will  give 
white  depriving  myself  of  all  the  pleasures  whidi 
^oung  people  of  my  age.  I  have  a  little  money  pot 
e  books,  and  I  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  teach 

ster  seemed  really  surprised  at  what  he  heard ;  be 
tone,  to  the  laborer  : 

d,  I  congratulate  you  on  such  a  happy  idea.    Ab  Ibr 
certain  that  I  shall  help  you  to  persevere  in  your 

render  me  very  happy ;  and  if  one  day  I  know  how 
le  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you." 
med  (he  schoolmaster,  who  waa  inquisitive,  the  good 
his  profession,  "  is  it  not  merely  the  dislike  of  bung 
ich  has  urged  you  to  come  and  ask  to  learn  to  read? 
i  to  me  quite  extraordinary.     You  have  some  lore 


^1  poBitioQ  above 
700,  md  you  wish  to  become  worthy  of  her.     CoDfesa  it,  I  promise 
I   U)  help  you." 

I  "Master,"  replied  William,  with  embarrassment,  it  is  a  6ne  thiog 
to  know  how  to  read  and  even  to  write  I  'One  may,  in  my  opinion, 
give  ones-eelf  some  trouble,  merely  for  that." 

"Undoubtedly,  my  friend ;  hut  I  know  our  peasants,  and  I  affirm 
that  you  have  not  reached  that  idea  without  having  another." 

"You  are  right,  master,  and  later  I  will  let  you  know  my  first 
idea." 

"Oh,  oh,  yoa  are  prudent,  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  me  the  name 
of  ber  you  love  I  I  shall  find  it  out  without  your  telling  me  it,"  con- 
tinued the  teacher,  laughing  archly. 

Commenciiig  on  the  morrow,  William  went  every  evening  after 
nipper  to  the  school-house,  where  he  remained  an  hour.  In  spite  of 
hii  extreme  fatigue,  he  seemed  never  lazy,  tired  or  sleepy.  The  de- 
nre  of  learning  kept  him  so  wide-awake  and  rendered  him  so  atten- 
tive that  his  teacher  was  often  amazed  at  it. 

William,  while  at  his  work,  would  say  over  his  lessons  by  heart. 

At  meal  time  he  would  take  a  book  from  his  pocket  and  spell  out  a 

few  lines,  which  he  would  then  say  over  during  the  remiunder  of  the 

day. 

i        The  perseverance  of  the  laborer,  his  love  for  study,  had  at  last 

i     interested  the  schoolmaster.     He  had  not  yet  guessed  the  motive  of 

I     this  great  ardor,  hut  he  boasted  of  it  to  every  one,  and  more  than 

j     once  William's  conduct  had  served  him  as  an  argument. 

"See,"  would  he  say  to  the  fathers  who  refused  to  place  their  chil- 
dren at  the  school,  "education  is  becoming  at  the  present  time,  one  of 
I    the  first  necessities  of  life.     Would  not  one  have  thought  that  a  day 
laborer  might  have  done  without  itF  " 

At  last  William   could   read  a  little.      One  day,  he  said  to  his 
teacher: 
" Can  one  learn  how  to  become  a  gardener  by  books? " 
"  What  is  that  to  you  7"  replied  the  master,  in  an  absent  manner. 
"I  should  like  to  learn  that." 

"Good,  there  is  auotber  thing.  You  are  insatiable,  my  friend, 
•  '  •  •  How  I  should  like  to  know  that  pretty  girl  for  whom 
hon  are  taldug  so  much  trouble  ?  " 
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■a  know  how  to  become  a  gardener,  you  most  uk 
show  you." 

related  the  attempt  he  had  made,  and  added : 
taught  in  books,  master?    Tell  me,  if  you  pleaie.'' 
each  it,  but  one  muat  know  more  than  you  do  to 

they  Bay.  If  one  managea  to  underBtand,  and, 
ice  it  alone,  one  often  makes  great  mistakes.  I  knoir 
t.  I,  for  example,  learnt  gardening  from  boob, 
if  being  clever  enough ;  but  how  many  deplorable 
'.  make?" 

,  master,  that  yon  understand  that?  " 
'.  prune,  myself,  the  trees  of  my  garden,  and  I  could 
ikle  to  father  Firmin,  with  your  leave." 
rould  only  let  me  look  at  you  when  you  are  pruning 
)uld  go  every  Sunday  to  your  garden  i  I  would  do 

;  we  would  take  care  of  it  together ;  and  this  ga^ 
bnd  of,  would  become  the  handsomest  in  the  nl- 

the  schoolmaster,  "if  I  were  to  make  a  gardener 
not  be  such  a  silly  thing.     Come,  William,  rejoice, 
ather  Firmin's  trade." 
prill  become  to  me  more  than  a  father." 

in  the  morning,  each  Sunday,  William  was  in  the 

loolmaster,  weeding,  digging,  raking  the  alleys  and 

When  the  clock  struck  for  noon,  he  would  run  off 

would  eat  in  a  hurry,  would  call  fm:  the  ecbool- 
n  with  him  to  the  garden. 

tened  respectfiilly  to  the  words  of  his  professor,  and 
sing  nothing  would  open  such  big  eyes,  such  a  large 
jreat  ears,  that  the  latter  would  often  laugh  with  all 
rt,  William  showed  much  intelligence  in  the  appren- 
ade.     He  really  seemed,  as  the  master  said,  "  bom 

treea  suffered  somewhat  from  the  lessons  given  to 
'  them  needed  the  same  branch  to  be  pruned  twir^- 
!B  did  so  well,  the  alleys  were  so  clean,  there  wf 
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le  the  garden  gained  moi 

>me  so  attached  to  thia  g 
gs,  that  he  would  not  lei 

:her,  who  took  care  to  re] 
illiam  knew  how  to  read 
jg.  At  first  people  w 
thout  knowing  why,  anc 
le  thing  appeared  less  ast 
pay  large  wages  to  fathe 
led  all  diligence,  as  you 

age,  who  had  become  d 
bad  made  him  wait  too  1< 
The  others,  seeing  that  hi 
equence,  in  their  turn  se 

cy  for  two  gardeners,  the 
1  old  one  suffering  too  n 
re  better  cared  for.  H 
atended  his  work,  and 

)n  for  the  first  time  his  h 
nguiehing  emblem  of  his 
y  encfaantmeDt.  He  hat 
ith  his  comrades,  amiabit 
,  degree   that  all  the  yU 

ock,  the  former  laborer 
I  day  seen  father  Firmin  i 

His  greatest  hopes  were 
Tor  the  first  meal,  Willia 
jol-hoDse.  He  thanked  tl 

and  with  tears  in  his  e; 
-elated  what  he  had  jilst  f 
i  the  idea  had  occurred 
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rardenerj  and  where  be  had  received  from  &ther  Etrmin 
Dg  an  answer, 
lid  the  schoolmaster,  to  whom  this  explanation  did  not 
vho  had  finished  by  believing  in  the  realit;  of  a  Ultle 
he  had  himself  arranged  with  respect  to  William.  "I 
7e  reached  the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes,  aad  thit 
making  your  ofier." 
enow  what  you  mean,"  replied  the  gardener,  with  astOD- 

girl  whom  you  love?  " 

ve  any." 

as  it  not  then  the  desire  of  espousing  a  girl  richer  thin 

cb  urged  you  to  learn  Bomething  ?  " 

'ou  had  no  love  affair  in  your  head  ?    I  thought  yon  had 
Certainly,  you  have  conquered  your  posiUon  so  as  to 
her  who  gave  you  the  courage." 
iterrupted  the  master. 

that  I  do  not  love  any  one ;  but  if  it  pleased  me  to-day 
)  prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  I  am  certain  that  she  would 
d  me."  , 

ave  it,"  cried  the  schoolmaster,  striking  his  forehead,  "it 
to  aid  your  parents,  my  poor  friend,  that  you  worked  so 

said  William,  "you  must  not  give  me  more  merit  than 
ir  seek  so  far ;  I  wished  to  become  a  gardener  because  I 
of  remaining  a  day  laborer ;  that  is  all  1 
,"   replied   the  teacher,  really  disconcerted,  "ytou  were 
tious." 

jlied  the  other,  without  underatanding  all  that  the  woid 
mouth  of  a  teacher,  "  it  was  more  than  that ;  I  had  as 
>e  something.  I  confess  to  you,  master,  I  was  formerly 
had  not  always  good  thoughts.  At  present,  I  only  fe^ 
liflking  properly  and  of  doing  good.  Ab  I  if  I  had  r^ 
-laborer,  I  might  have  become  a  bad  man." 
w,"  resumed  the  schoolmaster,  preoccupied ;  "  from  this 
might  fancy  that  the  perverseness  of  man  arises  rather 
and  ignorance  than  from  any  fault  of  nature.  It  is  cer- 
while  that  I  should  refiect  on  this." 


special  atti 
pt^ilie  opinion. 

This  must  be  created  and  controlled  by  tbe  teacber,  or  bt 
erIesB.  And  firet,  he  must  create  a  favorable  opinion  of 
by  which,  I  mean,  be  muet  gain  tbe  confidence  of  bis  pal 
pnpiU. 

How  can  tbis  be  done?  I  answer,  in  tbe  first  place,  be 
come  intimately  acquainted  with  tbe  parents  of  bis  pupils, 
tbe  pupils  themselves — not  bo  much  in  bis  official  capacity,  : 
rektione  of  private  life, — at  home  and  by  tbe  way. 

As  tbe  teacber  moves  round  among  his  patrons,  be  mus 
himself  in  whatever  iDtereste  them,  and  adapt  himself  to  tbeii 
tastes  and  eraploymeote.  With  the  farmer,  he  must  be  int« 
crops  and  animals ;  with  the  mechanic,  in  works  of  art ; 
merchant,  in  merchandise  and  trade ;  with  tbe  mother,  he  i 
forget  the  children,  which  constitute  tbeir  mutual  care,  o 
notice  the  little  darling  that  occupies  the  nearest  place 
mother's  heart.  He  must  be  on  terms  of  friendship  and  in 
psthy  with  all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  success  of  tbe  scht 
would  secure  tbe  greatest  success. 

He  must  also  gain  the  confidence  of  bis  pupils.  Indeed, 
[Date  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  district,  is  generally  the  m 
hie  popularity  in  school. 

Parents  are  in  full  sympathy  with  their  children,  and  ofte 
their  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  tbe  teacber. 

But  the  master  will  not  gain  the  confidence  of  bis  pupi 
attempt  to  gratify  all  their  wishes.  The  reckless  are  tbe  fir 
Guilt  with  loose  discipline.  If  be  would  be  respected  in  1 
be  muet  govern  with  sternness  and  vigor.  But  he  must  act 
tioe,  kindness  and  m^nanimity ;  must  sympathize  with  c 
and  youth,  and  may  sometimes  join  in  their  games  and  st 
pastime.  Out  of  the  school-room  be  should  throw  off  tb 
and  become  a  companion  with  his  pupils. 

This  familiarity  will  not  detract  from  hie  authority,  but 
him  vastly  increased  power  in  that  direction. 
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Public  opinioD  should  also  be  empl 
trol  recklessneea,  subdue  rebellion  am 
vicious  habits. 

Whatever  is  right  and  proper,  and  necessary  to  make  a  good 
Bchool,  must  be  made  popular.  Wbat«ver  is  wrong  and  of  evil  tea- 
dencj,  should  be  made  anpopular.  This  can  be  done,  but  it  requires 
skill,  patience  and  perseverance. 

Does  the  teacher  desire  more  punctuality  and  proroptoess?  Let 
him  make  it  popular.  Does  he  wish  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  whis- 
pering?    Let  bim  hurl  upon  it  the  full  force  of  public  opinion. 

And  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  First,  present  the  subject  to  the 
school,  lay  before  them  the  evils  and  folly  of  the  habit,  and  secare  a 
vote,  as  you  easily  can,  in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  Now,  call  for 
volunteers  who  will  pledge  themselves  not  to  whisper  for  a  given 
length  of  time,  and  accept  such  a  pledge  from  all  who  are  quite 
sure  they  can  keep  it. 

Call  this  your  anti-whispering  Society,  admitting  members  by  vote  I 
of  a  mBJority.  Thus  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  may  be  enlisted  j 
in  this  enterprise,  and  become  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  and  i 
the  remaining  few  will  be  begging  for  admission  under  the  constitn-  i 
tion.  By  this  time,  public  opinion  has  perfect  control  over  this 
vicious  habit. 

When  Superintendent  Philbrick  was  master  of  the  Quincy  School, 
in  Boston,  he  had  seven  hundred  pupils,  gathered  promiscuously  from 
the  district.  The  school  building  had  been  erected  for  several  years, 
and  yet,  I  was  told  by  him,  that  not  a  mark  of  pencil  or  knife,  could 
be  found  upon  the  benches  or  walls  of  the  building,  nor  even  upon  the 
play-ground  fence. 

I  enquired  how  such  a  remarkable  result  had  been  secured  ?  The 
reply  was,  "  by  piling  on  motives,"  by  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

Id  my  own  experience,  I  have  sometimes  found  my  school  unda 
the  control  of  rowdyism.     The  reckless  might  always  be  sure  of  en-    | 
couragemcnt  and  support  in  every  violation  of  law  and  propriety,     I 
And  there  was  no  way  to  govern  that  school,  except  by  the  force  of 
authority,  backed  by  pains  and  penalties. 

At  other  times,  I  have  been  able  to  suppress  and  banish  rowdyism, 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion.     In  one  instance,  the  necessity  had 
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uisen  to  expel  two  young  men  for  immoral  conduct.  It  was  deur- 
ible  that  the  full  force  of  thie  act  of  diadpline  should  be  felt  upon 
the  school.  Hence  public  opiniofi  must  be  created  in  favor  of  the 
necesaary  eeverity.  I  muat  guard,  also,  against  reaction  resulting 
from  sympathy,  which  was  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expulsion. 

The  matter  was  treated  with  deliberation,  and  full  preparation 
was  made.  And  when  ready,  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and  is 
the  niodt  solemn  muiner,  the  penalty  of  expulsion  was  executed. 
Immediately  after,  a  vote  of  the  school  was  called  for,  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  my  severe  action. 

Take  notice,  here — I  did  not  ask  the  school  whether  I  should  ex- 
pel or  not.  That  was  a  question  wholly  my  own  to  settle,  without 
r^ard  to  public  opinion.  And,  further,  take  notice — I  did  not  call 
for  the  vote,  until  I  knew  it  would  mstain  me.  The  school  may  be 
a  democracy  just  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  vote  to  sustain  authority, 
and  no  further. 

In  this  instance,  the  result  was,  every  pupil  in  the  school,  includ- 
ing the  expelled,  rose  to  sanction  my  coarse. 

The  object  was  now  accomplisbed.  The  moral  influence  of  the 
whole  school  was  given  in  favor  of  good  order,  and  propriety  of  con- 
dnct,  and  all  had  committed  themselves  to  abide  the  decision. 

H.  O. 

Tilden  Semiiurj,  West  Lebanon,  Tt 


y  THE  BIBLE  15  TEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  writer  on  this  subject,  in  the  current  number  of  the  School- 
iCAfiTES,  signing  himself  "W.  A.  M.,"  makes  the  statement  that :  "the 
controversy  is  between  all  Protestants  and  an  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Catholics,  oathc  one  hand,  and  Infidels,  Java  and  the  more  ignorant 
piHlion  of  the  Catholics,  led  on  by  some  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits, 
M  the  other." 

This  statement,  like  very  much  of  what  is  offered  to  the  public 
professing  to  be  argument  on  the  question,  is,  of  course,  not  argu- 
ment at  all,  and  does  not  need  confutation ;  it  is  simply  a  false  state- 
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ment,  and  is  sufficiently  met  with  denial.  It  is  in  no  sense  the  pro- 
duct of  a  reasoning  process.  It  is  the  expression  of  ignorance  on  a 
subject  concerning  which  it  would  well  become  any  one  who  purposes 
to  write  on  it  to  see  that  he  is  somewhat  informed. 

Already  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  begins  to  look  strange 
and  antiquated  to  see  the  epithet,  "  infidel^^  bandied  from  one  con- 
troversialist to  another,  as  a  means  of  exciting  odium.  He  who  can 
afford  to  call  his  brother  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  open  question  an 
*^  infidel/'  should  remember  that  no  small  number  of  his  contempora- 
ries of  to-day  have  learned  to  see  in  that  act  only  an  invitation  to  the 
public  to  contemplate  his  own  precious  fidelity  and  preeminent  good- 
ness. It  is  a  wily  procedure,  and  has  its  aim  wholly  outside  of  the 
question  at  issue.  The  question  will  ultimately  be  decided  on  the 
merit  of  arguments,  and  the  weight  of  reasons.  He  who  has 
reasons  to  offer  will  always  be  heard  by  reasoning  men ;  but  he  who 
appeals  to  the  unreasoning  mob  must  expect  the  contempt  of  those 
who  are  waiting  for  argument. 

If  *^  W.  A.  M.'s"  generalization  of  the  contending  forces  on  this 
issue  is  correct,  under  which  of  his  categories  shall  we  put  M.  de 
Pressens^,  who,  in  the  New  Englander  for  July,  most  ably  states 
and  defends  the  argument  against  requiring  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Public  Schools?  Is  M.  de  Pressens^  an  ^  infidel,"  or  a  "Jew," 
or  an  " ignorant  Catholic? "  That  which  he  is  reputed  in  this  coun- 
try to  be,  is  not  doubtful,  and  cannot  be  unknown  to  ^  W.  A.  M." 

In  a  recent  convention  of  Congregational  Ministers,  in  Maine, 
President  Ebrris,  of  Bowdoin  College,  standing  in  a  minority,  bat 
not  alone,  took  the  same  ground.  Are  President  Harris  and  his  col- 
leagues, of  the  Congregational  ministry,  "infidels,"  "Jews,"  or 
"  ignorant  Catholics  ?  " 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Beecher  has  expressed  convictions  on  this  ques- 
tion quite  the  opposite  of  those  held  by  "  W.  A.  M."  Will  the  lat- 
ter, therefore,  direct  his  abuse  against  Mr.  Beecher  also  ? 

We  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  President  Wayland  also  used 
to  maintain  the  same  views  with  regard  to  the  Bible  Question. 

But  to  array  against  "W.  A.  M.'s"  insolent  classification  any 
number  of  names,  illustrious  for  orthodoxy  and  humble  faith,  could 
not  weaken  the  force  in  an  argument  of  a  statement  wholly  irrelevant 
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to  that  argument.  Without  joining  issue  with  ^  W.  A.  M  "  on  the 
question  under  discussion,  we  respectfully  warn  him  to  refrain  from 
callLDg  names.  With  a  man's  faith,  its  amount,  its  qualities,  its 
name,  no  other  man  has  anything  to  do.  Any  man's  arguments  may 
be  confuted,  if  they  are  unsound.  Every  man's  faith  must  be  re- 
spected.    It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  inquisition. 

If  ^  W.  A.  M."  desires  to  render  to  the  educational  world  a  gen^ 
mne  service,  let  him  analyze  and  confute,  in  the  Sohoolmastbr,  the 
arguments  above  referred  to,  of  M.  de  Pressensd.  Let  the  argument 
be  printed,  and  then  the  confutation.  In  such  a  task  the  powers  of 
"  W.  A.  M.''  will  be  worthily  and  not  nselessly  employed. 

s.  T. 
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Words  bt  Mi  as  S.  J.  Loud,  Tildeic  Ladiss'  Sbvinakt,  July,  1870. 

Everywhere  is  verdure  springing  « 

In  the  valleys,  on  the  hills ; 
Water  flowing,  branches  waving ; 

Every  heart  with  capture  thrills. 

Cloudless  is  the  sky  above  us, 

Gleams  the  velvet  turf  with  flowers ; 

Earth  is  fall  of  glowing  promise  ; 
Hope  now  gilds  the  sunny  hours. 

Eager  are  our  feet  to  enter 

On  the  future's  open  field  ; 
And  we  trust  that  life's  fair  summer 

May  a  plenteous  harvest  yield. 

Striving,  toiling,  strong  in  purpose. 
Gathering  sheaves  of  golden  grain, 

Pray  we  to  our  heavenly  father 
That  we  labor  not  in  vain. 


»   X 


: 


When  for  us  the  sun  is  sinking 
In  the  future's  distant  west. 

May  the  angels  gently  bear  us 
To  eternal  shores  of  rest. 
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ire,  the  foregoing  facta  suggest  the  enquir; — an  enquiry 
aa  Canadians,  are  deeply  interested — to  what  cause  or 
:  in  American  systems  of  popular  education  are  so  rauch 
tilure  and  deficiency  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  States  to  be 
The  subject  is  too  eztensive  for  discussion ;  but  I  will  in- 
tbree  causes  which  have  been  impressed  upon  my  own 

'rst  is  a  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  tenchert. 
be  a  good  school  without  a  good  teacher.  There  most 
sion  againet  the  employment  of  ill-quaMed  teachers,  and 
i;ood  ones.  In  the  neighboring  States,  there  is  no  State 
b  teacher's  qualifications,  though,  in  one  instance,  there  is 
1 ;  there  is  no  State  programme  for  the  examination  of 
nost  instances,  the  Boards  of  Examiners  of  teachers,  are 
,  but  areelected  by  county  ortownship  universal  suffiraee, 
J  Board  thus  chosen  fixes  its  own  standard  and  makes 
tions  and  regulations  for  the  licensing  of  teachers.  In 
he  Trustees  of  each  School  examine  and  certify  to  the 
of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  employ  him ;  in  other  places, 
superintendent,  elected  by  universal  suffrage ;  in  other 
Township  Committee  or  Board  is  elected  for  the  double 
[amining  teachers  and  employing  them.  But  even  in  Ohio, 
s  a  County  Board  of  three  examiners,  appointed  by  the 
obatc,  there  is  no  uniforipity  of  standard,  or  of  strictness 
lation  of  teachers.  I  observe  in  one  county,  out  of  492 
or  certificates,  138  were  rejected ;  and  in  another  county, 
ipiications,  only  one  was  rejected — showing  that  the  ex- 
ild  have  scarcely  amounted  to  even  a  matter  of  form, 
ition  goes  on  through  the  whole  eighty-eight  counties  of 
n  1864,  out  of  19,346  certificates  givtfti,  upwards  of 
hem  were  given  for  six  months;  and  in  1866,  out  of 
icates  given,  7,651,  or  upwards  of  one-third  of  them. 
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were  for  six  monthe — showiDg  the  large  extent  to  w 
ploymeat  of  teaching  is  regarded  as  temporary.  The 
miwioner  states  the  resultB  of  euch  deficiencies  in  his  repf 
in  tbe  following  words  :  "  No  one  can  visit  the  country  e 
tite  reoitationsi  observe  the  discipline,  examine  the  teacl 
ud  look  npon  the  cheerless  interior  and  exterior  of  the  e< 
withont  a  most  depressing  conviction  of  tbe  inferior  advar 
ed  by  the  pnpils,  and  the  unfavorable  educational  infiuen 
they  are  surrounded." 

2.  The  second  cause  of  this  deficiency  in  the  count 
Schools  of  our  American  neighbors,  appears  to  me  to  be 
rary  employment  and  insufficient  remuneration  of  teat 
a  indeed  the  chief  cause  of  the  "  low  grade  of  teachers," 
lower  grade  of  the  schools.  In  both  Ohio  and  Pennsyl 
than  ooe-balf  tbe  country  schools  are  kept  open  only  fou 
tbe  year ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  many  country  parts  of 
Tbe  teachers  are  employed  there,  not  as  in  their  cities  anc 
with  U8  generally  throughout  tbe  whole  Province,  by  tl 
hy  the  month.  Their  "  wages,"  (or  salaries,  as  we  call 
only  for  the  months  that  the  schools  are  kept  open.  For  tl 
a  male  teacher  may  receive  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dolli 
iod  a  female  teacher  one-third  and  sometimes  one-half  ]i 
other  eight,  or  six,  or  five  months  of  the  year,  as  the  c 
tbe  teachers  must  and  do  receive  nothing,  or  seek  other  t 
Thus  the  country  male  teachers,  do  school  teaching  wor 
GUI  procure  it  to  best  advantage,  and  farm  or  other  mai 
some  kind  the  other  larger  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  fen 
do  likewise.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  liberality  of  the 
and  the  framework  of  the  school  system,  and  the  patrioti 
and  efforts  of  great  numbers  of  citizens,  in  such  a  eysteni 
rily  employing  and  perpetually  changing  teachers,  ther 
material  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
iency  of  the  sdiools,  or  the  education  of.  the  country  yoi 
lamentations  in  the  annual  Reports  of  State  Commissioner 
indents  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  next  ten  years  whatth' 
tbe  last  ten  years. 
In  Ontario  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  th< 
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liave  a  national  programme  for  the  examination  and  dutinct 
ition  ofteachere,  and  nearly  uniform  methods  of  examination -, 
here,  except  in  comparatively  few  oaaes  of  trial,  are  almost 
Uy  employed  by  the  year,  in  the  townships  equally  with  the 
d  towns.  By  our  method  of  giving  mA  to  no  school  unless 
in  six  months  of  a  year,  and  aiding  all  achools  in  propoittoa 
rerage  attendance  of  pupils  and  length  of  time  the  school  ia 
io,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  our  schools  throughout  the 
3unhy  kept  open  nearly  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve ;  the 
are  thus  constantly  employed,  and  paid  annual  salaries ;  and 
'ell  paid,  all  things  considered,  in  perhaps  a  majorityof  the 
schools,  as  in  cities  and  towns.  Some  of  our  best  teacfaoi 
loyed  in  country  schools,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  wiB 
y  compare,  in  style  and  fittings  of  school^ouse,  and  eSo- 
teaching,  with  the  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  Indeed,  for 
^ears  at  the  commencement  of  our  school  system,  the  countiy 
Upper  Canada  took  the  lead,  with  few  exceptions,  ofourdties, 
□d  villages.  Our  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  in  these  re- 
shall  plainly  point  out  hereafter ;  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
Ipable,  and  to  exist  ^>  a  vastly  greater,  and  even  fatal  extent, 
our  American  neighbors — so  worthy  of  our  admiration  in 
"their  industries  and  enterprises. 

\.  third  and  fruitful  cause  of  inefficiency  in  the  American  sya- 
)op«lar  instruction,  appears  tome,  to  he  tint  mode  of  appoint- 
administrators  of  their  school  system,  and  their  tenure  of 
[n  all  the  neighboring  States,  the  mode  of  appointing  their  Statfl 
tendents  has  been  by  popular  universal  eufirage  Tot«,  and  for 
!  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  in  some  instances  not  exceed- 
years  ;  in  the  election  of  their  County  or  Town  Superintend- 
same  system  has  been  pursued.  In  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
,  beneficial  change  has  been  introduced  in  regard  to  the 
nent  of  their  State  Superintendents — ^in  the  former  the  State 
tendent  being  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and 
if  Representatives,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  Executive  with 
ce  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  tenure  of  office  in  both  States  is  for 
are,  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  State  Commia- 
'Common  Schools  is  still  dected  by  univeraal  suffrage  through- 
State. 
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In  looking  at  the  School  history  of  these  States  for  the  last  twenty 
jears,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  instances  of  any  one  of  these  high- 
est educational  officers  continuing  in  office  more  than  three  years. at  a 
time.  There  is  no  department  of  civil  government  in  which  careful 
preparation,  varied  study  and  observation,  and  independent  and  uni- 
form action,  are  so  important  to  success  and  efficiency,  as  in  found- 
ing, maturing  and  developing  a  system  of  public  instruction.;  which  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  do  where  no  one  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
system  has  time  or  opportunity  to  establish  and  bring  into  effective 
operation  any  one  branch  of  it.  School  legislation,  therefore,  with 
our  American  neighbors,  is  as  unsettled  now,  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  twenty  years  and  more ;  it  has  been  undergoing  suc- 
eeseive  modifications ;  and  their  schools  (except  in  cities  and  towns) 
are  less  improved  than  their  country  in  every  other  respect.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  the  representcUive  functions  of  government, — ^the 
power  to  exercise  which  is  based  on  popular  election — ^relate  chiefly 
to  the  maJcing  of  laws,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes;  but  that  the 
administration  of  law  should  be  free  from  the  influences  of  popular 
passion,  and  be  based  on  immutable  maxims  of  justice  and  patriot- 
ism. They  recognize  this  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  their 
supreme  judges  of  constitutional  and  civil  law ;  so  should  they  in  the 
supreme  administration  of  school  law,  and  in  the  development  of 
school  economy.  Should  their  State  School  Superintendent,  afler 
being  carefully  selected,  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure — another 
word  with  us  for  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency — there  would 
be  inucb  more  hope  and  certainty  of  maturing  and  efficiently  consoli- 
dating their  school  systems. 

Our  American  friends  appear  to  me  to  suffer  equally,  if  not  more, 
in  their  educational  interests  from  their  love  of  rotation  of  office 
and  frequent  popular  election  to  it,  in  respect  to  their  county  and 
town  Superintendents  of  schools.  Their  system  appears  to  me  to  be 
inconsistant,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  selection  of  competent  super- 
intendents, or  with  the  impartial  and  thorough  administration  of  the 
law,  among  those  bv  whom  the  local  superintendents  are  elected  or 
opposed,  and  to  whom  such  superintendents  are  looking  for  votes  at 
an  approaching  election.  Under  the  operations  of  such  a  system,  it 
appears  to  me  there  must  frequently  be  as  much  electioneering  as 
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uperiDtendence  and  admiDistration ;  that  the  latter  will  often 
ed  to  advance  the  former ;  or,  as  is  expreeaed  in  an  Americui 
lat  there  will  be  much  "  log  rolling  and  pipe-laying"  to  secure 
rersal  sufiTr^e  of  election  or  re-election  to  the  office,  at  the 
of  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  the  schools. 
the  fourth  place,  I  think  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the 
Schools  in  the  neighboring  States  are  also  much  impeded  by 
'.nee  of  anything  like  a  uniform  series  nf  text-books,  the 
ila  of  the  endless  variety  of  which  are  graphically  portrayed 
nestly  lamented  in  their  school  reports,  but  for  the  removal 
1  no  remedy  is  provided. 

appear  to  me  the  chief  defects  in  the  American  School  ejt- 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  and  observe  them.  In  a 
lart  of  this  report,  I  have  stated  what  appeared  to  me  the 
defects  of  the  English  elementary  school  system,  as  com- 
ith  that  of  other  European  countries ;  and  I  trust  our  Ameri- 
hbors  will  not  regard  the  above  remarks  as  proceeding  from 
T  than  the  most  friendly  feelings  and  a  sincere  desire  to  ad- 
e  beat  interest  of  universal  education. 


70  the  English  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations  ad- 
to  the  Governors  of  the  several  colonies  b  aeries  of  questions 
ng  the  condition  of  the  settlements  under  their  charge.  One 
questions  related  to  the  means  of  poptdar  education.  The 
>r  of  Connecticut  replied  to  the  royal  commissioners  as  fbl- 

fonrtb  of  the  annas]  i 
ree  schoob  for  the  -educatloi 
Jovernor  of  Virginia  replied  : 

inic  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  ve 
have  them  these  hundred  years." 

r  as  free  schools  are  concerned,  his  hope  was  more  than  real- 
i  I  have  been  recently  informed  by  one  of  the  frsmera  of  the 
istitution  of  Virginia,  an  old  and  very  intelligent  citizen  of 
te,  whose  opinion  is  founded  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
le,  that  the  provisions  -  incorporated  therein  for  the  mainte- 
'common  achools,  which  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in 
e  of  New  York,  are  even  more  obnoxious  to  the  element  which 
»to  ruled  and  ruined  that  State  than  the  "  inm-dad  oath  "  or 
I  suffrage. 
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lOHi,  nibinlucil  to  ih«  cudldU-B  for idmiHioii  lotk 
Ons  himdnd  uid  ilitf  poplli  w  ere  exunlned.  en  kB- 


rd.  S  yd.  1  ft.  by  9. 

ta  i»  200  cubic  feel.    How  maiij  hoglheadi  t? 
■r  man;  by  Beer  HcMure  f 

87  8-11. 

t  •■!  perboibel,  »Dd  aold  |  of  it  forfUpM 

er  buihel.     What  »  gaiDed  oathe  laleoftlM 


I  to  the  ilecimal  of  a  day.    What  are  the  diflb^  4 

lid,  1  in  6  moathi,  and  i  in  9  moDths.     Whatii  - 
■est  biiing  at  T  per  cent,  f 

er  day,  can  hoe  60  acres  of  corn  in  20  dayi,  bo*  '. 

)  hours  per  day,  to  boe  96  acres,  6  men  bcin(  | 

id  SI  cents,  mast  be  mixed  with  95  Ibi.  atW 

:n(a  per  poundf  i 


Origin  of  the  name.     FernaruU  dt  Sole.— Bit 
iscoTeries.     His  death. 

]?    Their  voyage  across  th*e  ocean.     Tinic  aad 
([land.     Difficulties  of  the  Srst  winter, 
lase  of  it.     Effect  in  Europe.     Mention  the  fboi 
17&6,  and  give  a  full  ac-ounl  of  that  against  the 

ssessions  of  France,  Spain  and  England  in  the 
[lisb  colonies  existed  under  what  form  of  goTem- 
conntry  at  this  time. 

did  Washington  retire  A-om  Long  Island  in  IT'6? 
occtirred  a  few  days  later?  The  effect  i^***— 
at  event  substantially  closed  the  lUvoIn 

How  and  when  was  Louisiana  acquired 
thereby.    How  and  when  was  Tezaa  ob 
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flrat  ten  Preaidentt  with  the  namei  of 


chieTement*  of  Furagnt  and  Sherman, 

rth.  What  happened  to  him  when  he 
iieutl;  held  hj  him.  Data  of  his  death. 

nd  and  a  penlninla,  ut  Uthmni  and  a 

irt,  a  prairie  and  a  plateau. 

g  npon  it  the  State  capilali,  the  Are 

lippi  and  Ohio  livers?  What  States 
innecticut?  Give  the  conrae  of  a  rei- 
ir?  From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia} 
□f  the  Anieiican  continent,  and  Aeir 
)nDtMn-i;atem  and  a  mountain- range, 


inT    Why  called  (?r«(f  Britain?    On 
'  what  impoTtance  are  they  ?     Of  what 

Ota  Philadelphia  to  Canton,  what  three 

r  ahipa  coming  ft'om  Palermo,  Oporto, 
Pekin,  Quito,   Qlaagow,   Athena  and 

tpan;  two  prodncta;  the  cap<u];  two 
lat  latitade  la  Japan  aituated?    What 

}  they  are  found  and  the  nacs  of  each, 
locate  them  by  telling  what  ci 
re  connected. 
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laaand  nine  hundred  and  nine,  by  four 


,,  waaaold  for  tl-37  per  grain;  what 


■  is  a  certain  time  S  8.  18°  46'  Ifi"  east  of  the  inn ;  Han,  7  S.  1S°  VI 
Veniu ;  Jupiter,  S  S.  21°  88'  27"  eut  of  Hara ;  how  tar  ii  JniHWr  cut 

.  i>  tlie  least  common  mnltiple  (or  dividend)  of  3,  4,  6,  6,  T  and  Sf 
.'it  7-8th«of  9-llt1itaf  S-Sths  of  1^7i1ib  (eipreaied  in  lowest  l«rmi)I 
[-9th  of  2-8dB  to  1-Sth  of  T-lOthi. 
le  81  and  l-Tth  b;  9  and  l-6th. 

;  is  the  greateit  commoo  divisor  of  3-4ttu,  5-6th«  and  1  uid  l-8Ui? 
pi;  eighty-Beveo  thouiandthi  b;  flfteen  millionttu. 
deeimal  fraction  ii  equivalent  to  T-lSchi  ? 
ce  6  int.  6  rd.  to  the  decimal  of  ft  mile, 
it  the  valae  of  .816626  of  a  pound  Troj,  expreued  in  oi.,  pvt.  ud 
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ing  report  wm  omitted  fornnC  of  room,  from  July  ud  AiigiutN'oa.~-Eli,] 
;  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Khode  Island  Inatitnteof  Inrtnctjn 
the  officD  of  the  Commiisiouer  of  Public  Schools,  on  Salnidaj,  VUj 
lent  Edwards  In  the  chair. 

etary  being  absent,  Mr.  T.  B.  Stockvcll  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 
idcnt  then  stated  that  the  Beconling  Secretary  having  left  the  State,  he 
d  bii  Tesignatlon,  and  that  bii  own  couuection  wilh  the  Institute  must 
],  as  at  the  end  of  the  present  academical  year,  he,  too,  shoald  be 
the  State.  The  question  then  arose,  whether  the  Executive  Committet 
t  tuch  resignations,  and  appoint  one  ofthe  ViceFresidenu  totheoflceot 
ind  elect  a  Secretary  otherwise  than  for  each  meeting,  or  whether  lacb 
iged  to  the  Institute  only.  A  lively  dixcQiaion  followed,  which  was  end- 
ilu:ion,  offered  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Hojt,  *a  follows : 


That be  requested  to  act  at  President,  and aa  Recording 

until  those  vacancies  are  Bllcd  by  that  body. 

ted  that  the  vacancies  should  be  filled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hatt- 

President,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Morley,  for  Secretary,  anittlie 
'as  then  accepted.  After  some  remarks  from  the  retiring  President,  th« 
solution  was  offtered  by  Mr.  Howry. 

I,  We  have  learned  that  Rev.  J.T.Edwards,  the  President  of  ibis  Insti- 
uctlon,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  ^e  Providence  Confer- 
ary,  with  the  intention  of  removing  from  out  Slate,  to  take  charge  of  • 
ducational  institute  in  Western  New  York,  and  has  conseqneDtl;  re- 
Presidency  of  this  Institute  of  Instrnclion ;  iberefore 

That  we,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Institute,  desire  to  cipreas  to  him, 

upon  the  records  of  the  InstJtuCe,  our  high  appreciation  of  him  as  a  mii, 
1  an  educator.  During  the  ten  years  that  he  has  taught  in  oar  Siste, 
1  onDsuol  degree,  attached  liimself  to  us,   by  Ids  urbanity  and  gentle- 
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ntnlf  drrneanoT,  his  high  toned  icholnrehip,  hii  earnett  seal  in  the  work  of  popalir 
and  Muhpr  edacstion,  his  generous  and  self-sscriflcing  interest  in  public  affUin,  ei- 
ptciiiljhiiDsi-ful  and  important  services  in  the  Senate  of  our  Slate,  and  bj  the 
piuioiic  and  honorable  cervice  in  the  army  of  oar  country  during  the  late  war  of 
Ills  rebellion.  He  will  leave  behind  him  a  record  alike  honorable  to  him  and  grati- 
luring  tons,  of  extensive,  varied  and  fiiitbM  service.  On  the  present  occasion  of 
iit  rttirinfc  trota  our  association,  and  remoTinft  fVom  onr  State,  Te  desire  to  assure 
bhD  that  he  will  carry  with  liim  the  high  regard  and  the  earnest  good  wishes  of  all 
liis  felloir  teachers  in  this  State,  and  we  sincerely  hope  ti\a,t  hia  future  work,  in  the 
DC*  iphrre  up9n  which  he  is  soon  to  enter,  mny  be  as  pleaaant  and  u  saUsfactory  ai  , 
hiiput  labors  with  us  hare  been  honorable  and  ueeftat. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  tlio  committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  io  February,  it  was  voted  "  That  there  be 
fcnr  meetings  of  the  Institute  during  the  year  (besides  the  annual  one,)  two  in  mm- 
nsr  sod  two  in  autumn,  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  make  th« 
msDgei&ents  for  those  to  be  held  In  samncr."  This  action  of  the  Board  was  re- 
couidered,  and  it  was  voted  to  omit  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  during  the  sum- 
Dnsnd  to  hold  two  such  meetings  in  the  autumn,  and  that  all  arrangements  of  time 
lad  place  be  left  to  the  Acting  President  of  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner. 

The  Board  then  a^ionmed  Htu  dit. 

Fkank  O.  MoRur,  Becording  Secretary. 


Wiunr. — Several  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  ranks  of  teacher* 

oFibe  public  schools  of  this  good  old  town.     In  the  flrst  place,  oar  esteemed  friend, 

I.  Y.  Cady,  Esq.,  so  well  known  to  all  Rhode  Island  teachers,  as  a  talented,  labori- 

ou  ind  efficient  worker  in  the  ediicatloual  field,  has  resigned  his  place  as  Principal 

ttAt  High  School.     This  post  of  duty  he  has  occupied  for  nearly  twenty-two  years, 

<rith  a  setf-sacriflcing  devotion  to  Ubor,  equalled  by  few  in  the  teachers'  profession, 

ud  the  character  which  the  school  has  sustained  for  discipline  and  thorough  schol- 

mhip,  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  he  awarded  the  retiring  principal.     As  a  mark 

of  the  continued  appreciation  of  Mr.  Cady's  excellent  services,  the  school  committee 

ef  the  town  made  a  considerable  locrease  to  his  salary.  More  than  twenty  young  meu 

lure  graduated  from  this  school,  well  fitted  to  enter  college,  which  they  have  done, 

and  many  more  have  finished  the  studies  of  the  school  for  business  life.     Over  flf^ 

yrang  ladies  have   finished  the  ftill  course  of  study  and  have  gone  out  to  enter  the 

nrions  spheres  of  active  life.     Several  of  these  have  become  teachers  in  the  public 

schools  of  the  town,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  the  town  that  her  own  schools  with  the  aid 

of  the  Normal  school  St  Bristol,  have  educated  her  best  teachers.    Much  of  this 

bosorbelongs  biMr.  Cady,     We  are  glad  to  state  that  our  friend  isnot  toleave  the 

teacher's  profession,  but  that  his  work  is  dow  to  be  turned  in  another  direction,  of 

which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 

Hr.  Cady's  successor  is  William  Thome  Peck,  of  Providence.     Mr.  Peck  was  a 

idnate  of  the  Providence  High  school  in  1866,  and  was  the  Valedictorian  of  the 

ss  of  IS70  in  Brown  University.     His  character,  as  a  scholar,  renders  him  a  wor- 

follower  of  Mr.  C. ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  hold  the  school  at  ita 

sent  high  standard.     We  are  also   happy  to  know  that  Mr.  Peck  is  a  courteous 

ri«tian  gentleman,  and  that  bis  influence  over  the  schools  and  in  the  community, 

I  be  of  the  most  positive  and  valuable  nature.     We  welcome  friend  Peok  to  the 
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IJTES,   1870-71. 


r  PUBUO  Ihbtbdctiok, 

PaoTiDBMuE,  September  1, 1870. 
t  General  Assemblf  of  thii  State.'the 
Inatitntes  of  InBtmction  for  the  more 
Incation,   at  tlie  following  placea,  at  the 

September  22,  23,  24. 

October  6,  6,7. 

November  8,  i.  5. 

Decembers,  9,  10. 

Jaonarj  26,  27,  28. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  this  coune  of 
InatitDteii  and  from  the  inlereat  mnnifeBted  In  edacatloDal  affairs  in  oar  State  dnr- 
bgthe  lutjtear,  «e  may  well  expect  the  moat  flattering  results  for  the  present 
terie*.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  exercises  of  the  InsLitutea  of  such  a  irharoc- 
lerasaball  be  fitted  to  the  wants  of  all  oar  people,  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  higb- 
Mt  sticceaa,  there  is  only  needed  the  heart;  cooperation,  not  unlj  of  teachers,  bat 
of  all  true  and  constant  friends.  School  Committees,  Superintendents,  Trustee* 
and  parents  have  imjiortDat  datie*  to  perform,  to  lUd  in  carrying  oat  our  proposed 
plan  to  the  most  aucceaaful  reautis,  and  they  ate  earnestly  invited  to  help,  by  word, 
deed  and  presence. 

The  exercises  will  consist  of  Lectures,  Class  Exercises,  Discussion  and  Essays, 
OD  the  Tariona  branches  of  atuily  in  our  common  schools,  and  the  beat  method  of 
teaching  them.  Flans  for  school  houses  and  yards,  and  the  beat  plans  for  healing, 
lighting  and  ventilating  school  house  a  will  be  discussed.  The  subjects  of  school 
nanls  and  government  with  the  vurious  relations  of  school  officers,  teachera  and 
pnpila  will  also  be  practically  considered;  and  the  exercises  will  be  interspersed 
with  readings  and  vocal  muaic,  aa  occaaion  will  allow. 

As  these  Institutes  are  sustained  by  the  generous  patronage  of  the  State,  it  is  de- 
*iced  and  expected  that  the  teachers  will  avail  theinseles  of  the  privileges  aflbrded 
by  them ;  and  it  is  also  presumed  that  school  officers  will  attend,  and  will  close  thoir 
•eboolt  for  teachers  to  attend  vitkovt  lost  o/  TIME.  Teachers,  school  officers 
and  others  are  invited  to  suggest  sncb  topics  for  consideration  as  shall  be  of  the  most 
pactical  raloe  to  their  own  schools  and  locations. 

It  ii  expected  that  free  entert^nmeut  will  be  furnished  at  each  Institute,  and  tbat 
Ae  Bailroad  corporations  will  gtant  the  usual  courtetiies  of  free  return  tickets.  Pro- 
tiammes  of  the  several  Institutes  will  be  published  in  due  season. 

We  hope  that  all  our  friends  who  may  receive  this  circular,  will  attend  these  meet- 
ing* and  will  encourage  and  aid  otiiers  to  be  present,  and  that  editors  of  local  pa- 
^  per*  will  extend  their  usual  geoeroas  aid  in  promoting  the  valuable  concern*  of  edu- 

T.  W.  I 
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GRAND  TEACIIERS'  ESCDBSK 


AirangemeDt*  we  being  mule  for  a  great  bocUI  gathering  of  Bhode  Iilud 
t«scbcn,  their  friendB,  aod  the  friendi  of  education  throughout  t)ie  State,  Hun- 
chQtetti  and  ConnecticDt  included. 

Ths  Place  iriil  undoubtedly  be  Bockt  Poiht. 

Tbb  Time  without  doubt  Satdbdat,  Septbmbkb  10,  18T0. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  throagh  the  public  prew  of  the  detalli  of  MrangemeaU, 
in  order  that  the  friends  of  education  may  ei^joy  a  day  of  featirities,  by  a  beaatiflil 
■ail  on  the  NHrraganselt,  a  fine  dinner  by  Humphreys,  music  t^  an  excellent  bud, 
and  speeches  by  the  multitude. 

Flans  will  be  made  by  which  the  steamers  to  and  fWim  Bockj  Point  will  conned 
with  the  railroads  to  all  parts  of  Rhode  Island. 

Scholars  of  the  public  icbools,  with  their  parents  and  friends,  are  inrited  to  jion 


Jjet  all  who  read  extend  the  notice. 

Commitlet  of  Arrang* 
Pboyidbiice,  Augnit  27,  I8T0. 


FERSONAI. 

Fkahcis  B  Show,  Esq.,  returns  to  the  teacher's  work,  and  his  n 
and  pupiU  will  rejoice  that  he  is  to  engage  again  in  his  favorite  profession.  He  has 
won  many  friends  in  Providence,  as  a  scholar,  a  teacher  and  a  gentleman ;  and  the 
teachers  of  Rhode  Island  will  welcome  him  once  more  to  their  ranks.  He  has  been 
secured  to  assist  at  seTer^  institutes. 

Altam  C.  Bobbins  succeeds  Mr.  Church  as  principiil  of  Grammar  School  at 
Olobe  Village,  Smithfleld.    And  he  wilt  coatioue  to  $tuctidt 

Habcius  Estkn  takes  Mr.  Bobbins's  place  in  charge  of  the  Grammar  School  tf 
Slatersville.  Mb.  Estbh  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  will  accomplish  a 
good  work  in  that  school. 

Amasa  C.  Whipple  takes  charge  of  the  school  at  Chepochet.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
W.  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  educational  sentiments  of  that  community. 

On  the  3d  inst.,  at  Madison,  the  brave,  faithful  spirit  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Cbaiq.  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  disparted  this  life.  For  nine 
years  ho  had  been  connected  with  the  Education  Department  of  that  State,  and  for 
three  years  was  its  chief  officer.  During  tliis  time  he  risited  every  part  of  his  field 
of  lalMir,  and  was  ever  tborcmglily  informed  in  regard  to  the  public  school  system  rf 
Wisconsin,  which  is  indebted  to  liim  for  some  of  its  best  features.  His  annual  re- 
ports are  among  the  most  valuable  that  have  been  published  in  the  West,  and  his 
death  ia  to  be  lamented  at  a  public  calamilj. 
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It  is  noted  that  he  was  the  second  State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  who  has 
died  in  office,  the  first  heing  the  Hon.  Hiram  A.  Wright,  deceased  in  1856.  The 
Gorernor  has  named  as  his  successor  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fellows,  a  prominent 
Methodist  clergyman  of  Milwaukee,  a  graduate  of  the  State  UniTersity,  and  a  chap- 
lam  and  field  oflicer  during  the  late  war. 


^^0: 


Portsmouth. — There  are  welcome  signs  of  improvement  in  school  affkirs  here. 
A  rote  has  been  passed  in  District  No.  6,  to  raise  by  tax  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
Imndred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  school-house.  This 
is  a  much  needed  improvement,  and  this  action  is  highly  creditable  to  the  district. 

The  summer  term  of  most  of  our  schools  has  closed.  In  District  Ko.  1,  Peleg 
T.  Coggeshall  is  employed ;  No.  2,  Laura  P.  Peckham ;  No.  3,  Ettie  Oroucher :  No. 
i,  Melissa  Stillwell ;  No.  5,  grammar  School  department,  Clara  E.  Dennis ;  Primary 
department,  Nannie  H.  Chase ;  No.  6,  Edmund  P.  Barber ;  No.  8,  Diana  G.  Wat- 
wn. 
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BOOK  190TICES. 

flBST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK,  adapted  to  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  and  in- 
tended aa  an  Introduction  to  Xevofhon's  Anabasis.  By  James  R.  Boise,  Ph. 
D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1870. 

These  lessons  arc  intended  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  grammatical  knowl- 
edge to  enable  the  learner  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  Greek  author,  with  an  easy 
transition.  The  exercises  are  simple  and  deal  with  the  inflections  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives and  verbs,  and  their  proper  forms  in  sentences.  The  author  recommends  the 
veiy  free  use  of  the  blackboard  in  the  class  exercises — a  word  of  ad?ice  which  cer- 
tuoiy  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  thorough  instruction  in  almost  every 
branch  of  study.  The  author's  reputation  as  a  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  will 
secure  for  this  excellent  book  a  speedy  introduction  into  our  classical  schools. 

Prom  J.  W.  SchermerhorU)  14  Bond  street,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  Vol.  V, 
^Library  of  Education :  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools, — Opinions  of  Individuals 
and  the  Press."  Price  25  cents.  A  cheap  edition  for  the  people ;  send  for  a  copy, 
if  you  would  read  both  sides  of  the  argument.  ^ 

Lee  ft  Sbepard,  Boston,  have  sent  us  No.  10,  of  a  series  of  tracts  for  the  people, 
00  '*The  Question  of  the  Hour."  The  Bible  and  the  School  Fund;  by  Rufus  W. 
Clark,  D.  D.,  Albany.  Dr.  Clark's  arguments  are  in  favor  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
and  demand  the  careful  attention  of  opponents. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  P.  Morton  ft  Co.,  educational  publishers,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  a  copy  of  *'  Towne's  Mental  Arithmetic,"  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
and  academies  of  the  United  States.  The  author  is  clear,  thorough  and  independent 
In  his  treatment  of  the  various  topics,  and  we  consider  the  book  a  good  one.  The 
only  question  we  have,  when  examining  a  new  book  of  this  kind,  is,  what  need  of 
SBOther,  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  field  of  equal  merit? 


k 


BOOK  yoncEs. 

AND  RHETORIC.  A  text  book  (br  tchooU,  acRdemie*  «nd 
ohn  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Ihe  N*w  Jersey  State  Nonul 
of  "  In  the  School- Room,"  etc.,  elc.     Price  by  mail,  poitpiid, 

im  the  HQthor  \»  known,  we  believe  it  annecesiSTj  to  stj  that  ba 
work  with  ability  and  conicientioua  care,  always  keeping  in  rier 
ilasB  of  studenla  for  wboie  use  it  ia  dcaigned. 
I>een  engaged  fbr  at  leait  one-third  of  a  century  in  the  prMticil 
ol-room,  and  for  yean  past  has  made  a  apacialty  of  the  iabjecl  «f       j 
volume  treat*.    He  thus  brings  to  hisworkafullknovled^oftbt       | 
;her  and  scholar  in  [his  important  braDch  of  education,  and  he  hu 
■  make  the  \io6k  eminently  praeliadKD.^  adapttdlouitiathtdiu*-       ^ 
iar  features  of  the  book  are  apparent,  and,  we  believe,  combiiw       ' 
fa  popular  and  succetiful  text-book.     The  author's  own  tljle  of 
-emarkable  for  it»  rhetorical  excellence,  gives  to   his  work  tbt 
g.  on  every  pago,  a  model  of  what  it  tenches, 
cal  arrangement  is  such  as  to  pifase  the  eye,  and,  at  the  «»m» 
mclier  to  assign  for  memoriler  eiercisM  only  the  more  important 
&c.,  leaving  the  argumentative  and  descripdve  porttons  to  be 
to  memory,  studied  in  some  more  general  way,  or  used  as  a  read- 
ise,  as  the  teacher  may  deem  most  expedient. 
ty  and  copiousnesa  of  the  "Examples  for  Practice  "will,  we  ■>* 
e  book  to  general  &vor.     In  this  respect,  we  believe  it  uncqnnM 
irk  heretofore  published. 

tf  AP  OF  EonoPR. — No  ODe  can  read  the  exciting  war  news  of  tb*     < 
he  Atlantic,  without  a  desire  to  have  an  intelligent  understanding 
;he  forces  and  the  locaUon*  of  the  armies  and  battleflelds.    8ndi 
only  be  obtained  by  conaalting  a  good  map  of  the  seat  of  war;     ' 
and  family  maps  and  charts  have  only  the  larger  places  indicated 
leceasnry  to  consult  a  map  specially  prepared  for  tliis  occasion. 
:  our  friends  to  purcliase  for  this  purpose  Lloyd's  great  war  nuqi, 
;  wants  of  the  people.     It  ii  correct  and  exhaustive.     What  more 
)d  all  for  fifty  cents.      Prussia,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium, 
all  the  great  powers  are  bere  well  presented  for  your  Intelligent 
such  a  map  in  the  school-room,  at  tbis  moment  of  historic  intp^ 
:  our  teachers  to  teach  more  of  hi»lj)ry  and  geography  in  a  day, 
ly  be  taught  in  a  month.    Purchase  one  of  these  maps  fur  year 
other  for  your  school,  and  may  be  you  will  have  occasion  to  thank    . 
!a  for  a  word  Stly  spoken. 
1  E.  Lloyd,  30  Courtlandt  street.  New  Vork. 

e  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  send  us  "A  Complete  Al^bra,"  for 
ges,  by  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  This  work  is  the  fruit  of  lon^  eipe- 
research  and  earnest  thought,  and  its  aim  is  to  meet  the  want*  of 
1  colleges.  The  demonstrations,  though  clear,  are  concise,  and 
avoided.  The  Problem  of  the  Lights  has  been  generallteri  and 
uminated  points  found.  We  commend  this  book  to  those  seeking 
in  tills  department  of  study. 


BB.  303. 

,.jr  AugnBt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ednoa- 

liaD  It  Wuliington,  i«  received.  It  ii  isiued  b;  Geo.  Eaton,  the  CommiuionGr  of 
tk  Bureau  of  EduMtioD,  and  ii  intended  to  circulate  educational  informatioo 
thnngboDt  the  country,  and  eapeciallf  among  tboae  SUtei  jnit  now  ui^anizing 
efldent  free  school  ayitema. 

Thii  number  containi  vaiaable  educational  statiitic*  from  the  leTeral  Slates; 
Sdwol-room  Diseases ;  &  School  Register  of  the  OBlcersof  the  various  States; 
ud  an  intercetiug  table  showing  the  coniparatiTa  condition  of  French  and  Prussian 
coDKripU  with  regard  to  education.  Tlie  general  arerage  of  those  in  ihe  French 
Mmf  who  could  not  read  nor  write,  was  tliirtj  per  cent,  of  the  wtiole  number.  In 
Prusia  the  percentage  of  those  who  conld  not  read  nor  write,  was  less  than  four. 

Which  will  conquer,  educated  or  uneducated  bajoneU  ? 

The  August  nnmher  of  the  Akibican  Suvdat  School  WonEin,  publislicd  at  St. 
Louis,  at  91.60  a /ear,  contain*  rery  good  original  and  selected  article*  fur  parents 
and  Sundaj  School  teacher*  and  offlcera,  and  a  popular  and  excellent  luiaon  fur  the 
8sbt«tb  School,  for  each  Sabhath,  with  two  pages  of  matter  to  aid  the  teacher  on 
each  leaaon.  The  plan  and  design  of  one  leuon,  for  the  whole  school,  wit .  the  use 
of  iDcb  a  magozins  for  the  teachers,  and  lesson  papers  for  tl^  scholara,  ia  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  all  other  modes  of  instruction  in  the  Sabbath  School.  The  pub- 
fiaher  of  this  magotine,  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  offers  to  send  ipeLimen  copies  of  tlie  mag- 
atiiie  and  lesson  paper,  without  charge  to  any  address. 

Ve  have  received  Hos.  I  and  II  of  Scbool  Fbstital.  It  is  a  little  qnarterly 
that  hopes  to  meet  atridelj  expreited  want  among  teacher*,  of  "  sometlilng  for  our 
dtildren  to  speak."  The  editor,  Hr.  Newell,  of  Chicago,  means  that  all  tlie  articles 
in  every  number  shall  l>e  pare,  freeh  and  good ;  tliat  there  shall  J>e  great  variety  in  . 
■abject,  and  in  treatment  thereof;  and  that  it  eball  aim  to  meet  the  want*  of  all 
cbtses  of  Bchoola.  He  means,  too,  that  it  shall  constantly  improve ;  he  constantly 
call*  on  ueir  contribntora,  among  those  who  are  fitted  in  this  ipecial  direction,  and 
and  he  is  largely  generons  in  paying  such.  Teachers  and  pupils  can't  do  better 
than  to  send  for  a  sample  copy. 

We  have  received  the  Cataioour  or  HSmiT  &  Oorr's  Ehombh  add  High 
School  for  1870.  We  notice,  first,  an  able  corps  of  Instructors.  Second,  a  valna- 
ble  and  interesting  statement  of  the  design  of  the  school.  Third,  Frizes  and  pre- 
miama,  and  to  whom  awarded.  Fourth,  names,  reaidences  and  nnnilier  of  sindents 
in  Ihe  Siivenil  departments  as  follows : — Classical  department,  IS ;  English  and  Sci- 
eatillc  department,  44 1  Qrammar  school  department,  49;  Preparatory  department, 
U;  Tola],  IT4.  Military  organization,  graduates,  and  coarse  of  iludy,  complete 
Ihe  Cotalogne  of  this  excellent  and  sacceasfal  school. 

Thk  nBBAi.D  OF  Hbaltb  U  received  and  coutaln*  a  Valuable  table  of  coutenti. 
The  teachers  of  our  State  need  the  advice  and  instruction  of  this  journal.  Its  pre- 
eejAs  will  help  to  avoid  doctor's  bills,  and  many  of  the  Ills  which  precede  them. 
Able  writers  fill  iU  pages. 

FRIifARr  OBJECT  LESSONS.  A  Manual  of  Elementary  InstrucUon.  By 
N.  A.  Calkins.    Published  by  Uorper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

d  the  advance  sheets  of  the  "  Anoaal  Beport  of  the  School  Com- 
ce,  for  1870."  It  contain!  the  report  of  the  Special  CommillM, 
man,  chairman;  and  the  leni-annual  report*  of  Sjapt.  Letch. 
etiing  Schools  is  able  and  satiifactorj,  to  which  Is  appended  a 
I  School*,  bf  a  Special  Committee.  We  will  gire  extncu  in 
loolmaster. 

iHD  How  TO  Makb  It  ia  the  title  of  a  book  of  Instrnctiont  «o 
king,  pnbtlihed  hj  Hme.  Demoretl,  at  IS  oenta.    Dresimakn* 
J  will  And  in  tliis  manual  mnch  Qaefbl  Information,  and  complete 
'  department  of  ladies'  and  children'*  dresa.    It  is  ianed  aemi-        ^ 
free  of  postage.    Addreaa  Ume.  Demoreat,  S3S  Broadway,  K«« 

Tliia  periodical  for  the  yoDDgeat  readera,  published  by  John  L. 
osloD,  la  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  istaed  from  the  prm        j 
1  many  placea  it  is  succesifbll]'  uaed  as  a  primary  reading  book. 
om  the  press  it  is  always  new.     We  commend  It  to  the  atteaUoii 
nmltteei.  ' 

u'  BusAi.  is  the  title  of  a  new  raral  and  literary  monthly,  da-  J 
en  and  yoang  women,  which  is  to  be  iisued  by  H.  N.  F.  LewiSi 

!"  Western  Rural,"  at  Chicago.     Prizes  are   oflVTcdfor  stories  j 

■om  young  writers.     $1  per  year.  | 

rLa,  iiti>  GoABDiAH  o*  HBU.TB  Is  a  raluahle  eraogelical  news-        j 

fton  by  William  M.  Cornell,  assUted  by  clergymen  of  diffbrtnt 

I  monthly  iaaues  contain  much  original  and  raluahle  reading.  i 

DviOH,  one  of  the  beil  family  newspapers  in  the  conntry,  ii         ; 
>r  is  Henry  Ward  Beecher.     What  more  need  we  say  ?  i 

0  be  noticed  in  next  nnmher ;  j 

.  Whitney,  The  Prince*  of  Art,  Architect*,  Painter*,  Sculptca* 

y  Hra.  S.  R.  Urhino.    Publishers,  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boilon. 

r.  Lake  Shore  Lines  of  Oliver  Optic     Lee  A  Shepard. 

:im  Island  Stories.     By  Rer.  Elijah  Kellogg.     By  tame  publish-         ] 

ia  the  Stales,  Vol.   II.     By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.    National  ; 

iladelphia,  Penn.  j 

View  of  the  Late  War  between  the  SbUes ;  ita  Canaei,  Charac-  j 

etnltt.     Presented  in  a  Series  of  Colloquic*  at  Liberty  Hall.  | 

iblio  School  Society  of  New  York.    By  W.  Oland  Bourn.  Wb*.  | 

,Pnhliahers.     1870.  i 
M  and  the  American  Public.    By  Noah  Porter,  D.  D..  Fnrffesaot 
fw  Ha<ren,  Conn.    C.  C.  ChatBeld  &  Co.    1670. 

leptember,  received :   Old  and  New;    Atlantic   Monthly;   The  ; 

Blackboard;  GoodHealth;  Harpers;  Harpers' Weekly;  Phre-  I 

Packard's  Monthly;  The  Art  Review;  Merry's  Mnaeum;  Godej"*  ; 

the  variona  school  and  college  mags  tines  of  the  conntry.  j 
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VOLUME  XVI. 


T.  W.  BICENELL,  Editor. 


NUMBER  X. 


^      WARREN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

We  present  in  this  number  an  engraving  of  the  fine  school  build- 
ing, joet  completed  for  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
grades,  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  modelled,  in  the  main,  after 
the  Warren  Street  Primary  School  House,  in  Providence.  It  is  65 
by  36  feet  on  the  ground ;  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  central  pro- 
jection for  entries  in  the  front  and  rear,  of  3  by  17  feet.  There  are 
two  school-rooms  on  each  floor,  each  35  by  24|  feet,  with  teachers'  and 
pupils'  dressing  rooms  connecting  with  them.  The  lower  rooms  are 
12,  and  the  upper  rooms  13^  feet  from  floor  to. ceiling;  each  fitted 
with  single  desks,  and  capable  of  seating  sixty  pupils.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  are  hard-finished,  with  wainscot  of  hard 
pine,  and  hard  pine  floors.  The  windows  are  of  large  size,  with  in- 
side adjustable  blinds.  Ample  and  convenient  black-boards  are  fitted 
00  the  walls  of  each  room.  The  desks  are  of  cherry,  with  iron  sup- 
ports. The  ventilation  of  each  room  is  complete,  secured  by  two 
flues  connecting  with  a  spacious  flue  on  each  side  of  the  chimney,  for 
the  esciq>e  of  heated  and  vitiated  air.  The  house  is  heated  by  two  of 
Cliilson's  cone  furnaces,  placed  in  a  finished  cellar. 

The  architect  was  J.  P.  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  Providence.  The  design 
was  changed  slightly  after  the  plate  was  electrotyped,  by  a  diflerent 
cap  over  the  front  door,  to  correspond  more  fully  with  the  general 
^»pearance  of  the  building. 

The  Building  Committee  are  George  T.  Gardner,  W.  B.  Lawton, 
John  O.  Waterman,  Charles  B.  Cutler,  and  Ezra  M.  Martin,  to 
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whom  great  credit  is  due  for  their  int«lligeDi 
commodioue  and  well-finished  a  building  at 
with  Buch  admirable  school  luniishings. 

The  lot  ia  situated  on  the  comer  of  Lewi 
is  130  by  140  feet.  About  twenty-five  ; 
Warren  illustrated  their  interest  in  the  educi 
erecting  a  High  and  Grammar  School  H 
model  buildinjr  and  an  gmament  to  t^e  towi 
continued  desire  to  promote  these  valuabl 
the  plan  then  commenced,  by  furnishiDg  eu< 

primary  instruction.     May  many  other  towns  in  Rhode  Island  follow 
thifl  good  example. 


EiTEACTS  FROM  PEOVIDENOE  SCHOOL  EEPOKT— 1869-70. 


[   SCBOOU. 

But,  after  all,  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  show, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  educated 
in  our  public  schools  ever  pass  to  the  High  school.  The  real  woi 
of  public  education  is  accomplished  in  the  Grammar,  Intermediat 
and  Primary  schools,  and  no  part  of  the  system  demands  sach  car 
ful  oversight  and  such  intelligent  direction.  In  these  schools  a 
educated  the  great  mass  of  those  who  otherwise  would  receive  i 
education.  The  Primary  schools,  especially,  deserve  the  most  watd 
fill  interest.  There  ia  little  danger  that  the  Grammar  schools,  wi 
their  throngs  of  bright  pupils,  and  their  elegant  accommod^<Hi 
vrill  be  overlooked,  but  the  more  humble  Primary  schools,  too-oftt 
hid  from  sight  in  obscure  streets,  and  repelling  the  visitors  by  the 
mean  arrangements  and  vrretched  ventilation,  are  doing  a  w(M-k  th 
is  not  any  less  reliable  becatise  so  often  unappreciated  and  unseei 
The  duties  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  most  laborious,  as  tl 
most  vexatious  trials  of  supervision  are  superadded  to  the  work 
teaching.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  rende 
any  constant  progress,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  almost  hopeless.    ] 
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▼iew  of  these  facts  the  Committee  submit  that  there  can  be  no  more 
unwise  or  mistaken  policy  than  to  proportion  the  excellencies  of  the 
Primary  school  accommodations  to  the  social  condition  of  the  schol- 
tn.  Because  surrounded  only  with  mean  abodes,  and  frequented  by 
dirty  and  ragged  children,  the  school  building  should  not  be  allowed 
to  look  cheerless  and  neglected.  It  is  precisely  in  such  localities, 
and  with  such  a  class  of  children,  that  the  public  school  system 
should  be  made  to  tell.  All  refining  and  humanizing  influences 
flhoold  be  brought  into  play  by  it.  The  school-house  should  be  a 
model  of  neatness  and  beauty ;  all  its  surroundings  should  be  made 
attractive ;  and  the  school-room  should  be  so  adorned  with  inexpen- 
dve  but  beautiful  objects  as  to  convey  tx>  every  child  an  impression  of 
something  above  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  his  home  life.  In  a 
word,  the  school  life  should  have  something  of  an  ideal  character 
given  to  it,  and  be  made  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  the  finer 
sentiments. 
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Report  of  the  Stakdiko  Committbe  cm  Eyenino  Schools. 
The  schools  were  commenced  on  Monday,  November  1,  and  were 
continued  with  most  gratifying  success,  three  of  them  eighteen  weeks, 
one  nineteen  weeks,  and  two  twenty  weeks,  the  last  closing  Friday, 
March  18,  1870.  During  these  twenty  weeks,  there  have  been  register- 
ed as  pupils,  the  names  of  fourteen  hundred  and  seven  boys,  and  five 
hundred  and  twenty-four  girls,  making  a  total  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty  one — an  increase  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  over 
the  registry  of  the  previous  year.  The  ages  of  these  pupils  have  ranged 
firom  twelve  to  twenty  years  and  upwards,  not  a  few  being  quite 
advanced  in  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  children  and  youth  who  have 
Aus  attended  more  or  less  these  schools,  the  average  attendance,  in 
aD  weathers,  throughout  ^he  term,  has  been  but  six  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, or  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  first  four  weeks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  de- 
tails, was  upwards  of  nine  hundred,  while  for  the  last  four  weeks  it 
was  less  than  four  hundred,  thus  showing  a  marked  falling  oS  with 
the  coming  of  Spring,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  days.  Hereafter,  the 
schools  will  commence  a  fortnight  earlier,  thus  remedying  the  evil  in 
a  measure. 
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The  Priocipal  of  one  school  thai  tepori 

"The  atteodance  during  the  £nt  tern 
and  the  general  order  and  deportment  i 
the  object  of  the  teachere,  as  &r  as  posei 
according  to  their  attainmeata.  A  stat 
devoted  to  each  study,  and  the  school  h: 
thus  avoiding  confusion.  By  this  orderly 
enabled  to  accomplish  much  more  work  tl 
time.  The  method  of  teaching  has  been 
scholars,  being  for  the  most  part  oral,  w 
the  slate,  with  frequent  illustratione  of  i 
principles.  By  pursuing  this  course,  ma) 
at  first  from  curiosity  or  to  make  disturba 
terested  in  the  work  of  instruction.  A  ms 
made  in  writing,  to  which  branch  half  ai 
evening.  Many,  who  could  not  write  at 
term,  have  acquired  an  easy,  legible  ha 
with  decided  taste  and  neatness.  While  f 
have  faithfully  improved  their  time,  and 

progress, — there  is  one  young  man,  a  mechanic,  who  is  studying 
with  a  view  to  enter  College.  He  commenced  arithmetic  last  year. 
This  he  has  now  finished,  and  also  English  grammar,  besides  m^ing 
good  progress  in  Latin  grammar  and  Algebra." 

In  his  final  report,  Mr.  Howard,  another  Principal,  thus  remarks: 

"The  eagerness  with  which  the  keys  of  knowledge  have  been  used, 
and  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  applied  in  unlocking 
and  developing  higher  departments  of  study,  are  a  source  of  satisfao- 
tioo  to  the  teachers,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  wisdom  and  liberalt^ 
which  suetaine  so  potent  a  power  for  good.  • .  ■  "  •  Expect- 
ing the  term  to  continue  twenty  weeks,  we  intended  to  close  with  a 
public  esaminatioa.  But  during  the  eighteenth  week  we  were  noti- 
fied that  the  three  schools  occupying  ward-rooms  were  to  close  on  the 
4th  of  March.  Less  than  forty-eight  hours,  therefore,  were  givoi 
us  for  preparation." 

The  Principal  of  the  Richmond  Street  Evening  School  thus  re- 
ports: 

"  We  closed  the  winter  session  March  4,  1670,  with  one  hundred 
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i  has  been  better  than  ever 
I  the  school.  The  average 
much  larger,  probably,  but 
le  Iloman  Catholic  Church, 
daring  the  month  of  February.  During  the  continuance  of  these 
Bcrrioea,  the  attendance  was  less  than  seventy.  The  attendance  of 
the  girts,  some  of  whom  are  young  women  grown,  has  been  much 
bdter  than  that  of  the  boys.  I  have,  throughout  the  winter,  dis- 
BUKed  the  girls  first,  in  order  to  avoid  as  for  as  possible  any  intimacy 
bMweeo  them  and  the  boys ;  and  to  this  arrangement  it  ia  undoubt- 
edly owing  in  part,  at  least,  that  not  a  single  case  of  insult  or  im- 
proper intimat^  has  been  reported  to  me  during  the  entire  term.  The 
pn[nls  hare  been  as  orderly  as  most  pupils  of  day  schools.  So  far 
u  instmction  is  concerned,  the  most  attention  has  been  given  to  those 
branches,  [arithmetic,  Spelling,  reading  and  writing,]  in  which  the 
pnpils  of  this  school  seem  most  deficient,  and  of  which  they  stand 
most  in  need.  The  interest  and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been 
great,  and  would  compare  favorably,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  the 
public  day  school.  The  attendance  too,  is  good,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered, that  nearly  all  the  pupils  registered  have  worked  ten  and  even 
more  hours  each  day,  during  the  winter,  at  hard  and  exhausting 
labor." 
The  Principal  of  the  Infantry  Armory  School  thus  reports  : — 
"  Notwithstanding  many  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  been 
compelled  to  labor,  such  as  insufficient  accommodatious,  change  of 
teachers,  and  the  like,  yet  in  reviewing  the  past  twen^  weeks,  we 
have  DO  little  cause  to  rejoice  at  thesac<«ss  with  which  our  labors  have 
been  crowned.  The  record  shows  a  great  disparity  between  the  aver- 
age attendance  and  the  total  number  of  scholar;  entered.  This  is 
owing  to  several  causes.  First,  the  building  can  accommodate  only 
about  one  hundred  and  forty,  even  after  the  increase  of  forma. 
Many  were  consequently  compelled  at  first  to  sit  uncomfortably  upon 
M  side  benches  and  soon  ceased  to  attend.  Others  came  and  filled 
leir  places,  and  then  in  like  manner  dropped  out.  Secondly,  there 
as  been,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  record,  an  unusually  large  num- 
a  of  changes  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  several 
■TiaiooB,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  school.    Nothing  is  more 
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le  Coinmittee  to  e 
lot  thoee  who  iate 
io,  but  those  wh 
rith  a  division  or 
a  advaDOement." 
irk  has  been  ia 
D  Buch  general  i 
£Scult  to  make  dis 
leave  to  mention 
iber,  entered  earl; 
wn,  could  not  rea 
ird.  Before  the  ( 
rote   quite  well  ii 

of  servant  girls, 
attendance  has  be 
matched  with  gres 
ibet.  Before  the 
read  and  spell  v 
ite  quite  a  fair  li 
the  four  fundai 

completed  the  lo' 

)  the  higher  English  studies,  whidi  they  have 
iUCCesB,  especially  Algebra  and  English  Gram- 
i  a  large  and  excellent  class  in  Mitchell's  Astron- 

many  advantages  arising  from  a  course  of  gen&- 
ir  three  times  a  week,  before  closing  school,  we 
fifteen  minutes  ta  elucidating  some  interesting 
e  practical  questions  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry 
,  and  kindred  subjects,  requiring  the  scholars  t 
its  in  their  minds,  and  to  repeat  them  ether  indi 
t.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  it  is  olmoe 
general  and  useful  information  may  be  incnl 
evenings,  and  fixed  too  in  the  mind  of  the  pupi 
[on.  Furthermore,  we  have  devoted  the  lii 
ly  evening  to  declamations  and  essays,  thoa 
xt  being 'required  to  make   a  practical   appli 
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cation  of  their  studies.  For  example,  those  studying  Algebra, 
Astronomy,  or  Chemistry,  have  been  required  to  write,  upon  the  uses 
and  advantages  of  Mathematics,  of  Astronomy  and  of  Chemistry;  '^ 

those  preparing  for  College,  upon  the  advantages  of  classical  studies,  '^ 

of  a  College  cource,  etc.  These  general  and  public  exercises  have 
awakened  an  interest  among  the  scholars,  bound  the  school  together,  | 

and  kept  it  iiill  until  the  close  of  the  week,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  some  such  means.  It  has  also  called  parents  to  the  school,  and 
many  who  were  at  first  either  indifferent  or  opposed,  have  become  its 
warm  friends  and  zealous  advocates." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  prin« 
cipal,  your  Committee  may  be  allowed  to  allude  in  brief,  to  the  clos* 
ing  examination  of  the  Infantry  Armory  School,  which  was  held  on 
the  18th  of  March.  There  were  present  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  mayor  and  the  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  the  State  commissioner  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. Father  Hughes,  and  a  large  number  of  parents  and  friends, 
all  of  whom  seemed  highly  gratified  with  the  exercises,  and  especially 
with  the  evidence  which  they  afforded  of  thorough  discipline,  culture 
and  general  progress. 

Individual  Mbbit. 

The  salutatory  was  by  Thomas  Murphy,  one  of  the  three  young 
men  to  whom  we  alluded  in  our  report  of  last  year,  as  **  pursuing 
knowledge  under  difficulties."  Three  years  ago  he  commenced  arith- 
metic with  Mr.  Williams,  then  an  assistant  in  the  Richmond  Street 
Evening  School.  During  these  three  years  past  he  has  worked  dili- 
gently at  his  trade,  that  of  a  belt  maker,  improving  his  leisure  hours 
by  study,  and  attending  evening  schools  with  persistent  regularity. 
He  has  finished  a  preparatory  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  is  now  ready  to  enter  Brown  University,  with  a  view 
ultimately  to  the  study  of  law  as  a  profession.  His  companions 
hope  to  enter  College  a  year  later.  One  of  them,  John  Brown,  a 
silversmith  by  trade,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  ^  Elements  of  Suc- 
cess," which  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  speakers,  at  the  close  of 
the  exercises,  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  a  College  Commence- 
meiit« 

The  final  essay,  with  the  valedictory  addresses,  was  by  Miss  Eliza 
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A.  Boyle,  to  whom  we  also  referred  in  our  last  report,  as  a  happy 
illustration  of  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  these  eyening 
schools  have  awakened  and  developed.     For  four  years  and  upwards 
she  has  worked  in  a  mill  from  early  morning  until  a  quarter  to  seven 
in  the  evening,  coming  from  the  mill  to  school,  and  taking  her  sup- 
per after  her  return  home.     She  is  now  nineteen  years  of  age.    In 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  she  is  a  proficient.    Her 
hand  writing  especially,  is  neat  and  remarkably  elegant.     She  has 
completed  grammar  and  astronomy,  and  pursued  successfully  a  par- 
tial course  in  algebra   and  chemistry.     Indeed,   her  education  will 
compare  favorably  with  not  a  few  who  graduate  at  the  High  School. 
DiXring  the  term,  she  had  charge  for  five  or  six  weeks,  of  a  division 
of  the  school,  teaching,  in  the  language  of  the  Principal,  ^  with  won- 
derful success."     We  hope  to  see  her  ere  long  a  permanent  teacher  in 
some  one  of  our  Primary  or  Intermediate  schools. 

Report  ok  Hbalth  in  the  Schools. 

The  special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  certain  parts  of  a 
late  report,  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  beg  leave 
to  say,  that,  in  their  judgment.  Health  in  its  relation  to  Education,  is 
among  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
parents,  teachers  and  the  friends  of  the  young.     A  sound  body  for 
the  abode  of  a  sound  mind  is  of  vital  consequence ;  and  a  careftd 
regard  or  a  careless  neglect  of  this  fact,  will  affect  the  individual  and 
the  State  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  intellectual  nature  is  of  too  much 
consequence  to  itself  to  overlook  or  undervalue  its  connection  with 
physical  life ;  and  is  of  too  much  importance  to  the  State  to  author- 
ize a  disregard  for  the  laws  that  govern  them  both.     The  State  can- 
hot  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  a  superior  intellect  for  the  want  of 
well  compact  muscles  and  sinews  to  do  its  promptings ;  nor,  for  a 
similar  reason,  can  society  spare  an  ornament  to  its  social  fisibric. 

That  the  young,  and  especially  females,  are  less  vigorous  now  than 
in  former  years,  is  a  fact  generally  acknowledged.  That  this  depre- 
ciation of  vigor  is  still  going  on,  is  also  as  painful,  as  it  is  an  alarm- 
ing truth.  Why  it  is  so  it  will  be  well  for  parents  and  the  guardians 
of  youth  to  inquire.  Our  public  school  system  has  sometimes  been 
severely  criticised  as  tending  to  undermine  the  health  of  pupils  in  the 
schools.     As  a  general  answer,  it   may  be  said,  without  fear  of  a 
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oes  not  justify  the  criticiflm  or  im- 

h  is  to  be  sometimes  found  in  con- 

ools,  as  a  rule,  are  not  responei- 

complained  of.     A  careful  ezam- 

t  the  ill  health  from  which  pupils 

the  school-room.  The  sources  from 

false  home  habits ;  in  the  changed  .1 

e  organs  of  iligestion  ;  in  the  loss 

.. ., J. , — o  — Jreasonable  hours  j  in  the  style  of 

■  dress,  which  feshion,  with  relentless  law,  enforces  ;  in  the  excitement  ^ 

of  sensational  literature ;  and  in  frequent  violation  of  physiological 
Uws. 

We  have  referred  to  the  keeping  of  late  hours  as  one  of  the  causes 
that  increase  debility  among  the  young.  To  this  reference  we  would 
add  a  word.  Sleep  is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  it  is  to  * 
the  mental  equanimity.  Yet,  no  demand  of  nature  is  more  fre- 
quently disregarded  than  the  one  requiring  in  this  form  for  children, 
uniform  and  undisturbed  seasons  of  quiet.  The  entire  period  of  in- 
hncy  is  often  make  the  season  for  sacrificing  a  sound  nervous  organ- 
ism on  the  altar  of  maternal  vanity.  A  visitor  calls,  and  the  slum- 
ben  of  the  cradle  must  be  broken  to  exhibit  some  remarkable  quality 
that  daily  delights  the  discerning  eyes  of  a  fond  mother ;  and  even  in 
its  waking  hours,  when  it  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  itselt". 
the  helpless  victim  is  constantly  exdted  by  efforts  to  extort  from  it  a 
bewitching  smile  or  "  the  cunningest  little  laugh." 

As  life  unfolds,  the  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years — we  speak  now 

of  ^Is — is  stimulated  with  ideas  in   advance  of  its  age.     To  the 

'  studies  of  the  school   is  added   music,  dancing  and  evening  parties. 

To  music,  as  a  home  study  and  recreation,  we  raise  no  objection. 

Were  this  the  only  addition  to  school  studies,  no  harm  would  follow. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  dancing  as  generally  acquired,  no  less 

than  evening  parties,  involve  late  hours,  insufficient  clothing,  eepeci- 

L  aUy  in  winter,  and  a  large  amount  of  intense  excitem^t.     It  is  un- 

1  neceosary  to  argue  the  point  that  a  child  of  tender  years  who  leaves 

ited  hall  or  private  circle,  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  all 

I  aglow  with  physical  exercise,  will  not  be  in  good  preparation-  for 

ritndy  on  the  following  day ;  and  if  dull   recitations,  heavy  eyes  and 
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drooping  spirits  shall  constitute  the  day's  experience,  as  donbtlesa  it 
will,  succeeded  in  time  by  failing  health,  no  one  need  feel  surprised. 
The  effect  will  pertake  of  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  is  to  this  ud 
to  other  domestic  irregularities,  that  the  Committee  wish  to  coll  the 
attention  of  parents  who  complain  that  their  children  are  overwoiied 
in  the  ediool-room.  Before  such  complaints  are  reiterated,  let  the 
necessary  home  precautious  for  the  preservation  of  health  be  ob- 
served ;  and  above  all,  let  mothers  see  to  it  that  their  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  habitually  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour. 

With  regard  to  sensational  reading  as  a  demoralizer  of  mental, 
moral  and  physical  health,  we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  opinion 
among  educators  and  other  persons  of  observation.  It  is  a  nuisance 
that  an  intelligent  public  opinionsbould  abate.  We  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  opposed  to  all  light  reading.  We  believe  that  reading  of 
this  kind,  of  a  cheerful  character,  is  salutary  to  health  of  mind  and 
body  while  used  in  moderation.  To  a  girl  weary  of  mathematics  or 
philosophy,  nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  than  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  "  Kenilworth,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  The  Task,"  "  The  Sketch  Book,* 
Miss  Muhlbach's  works,  and  similar  writings,  unless  it  be  the  sensi- 
ble, spirited  conversation  of  ^reeable  cultivated  people.  But  excit- 
ing fiction,  like  many  of  the  translations  of  sensational  French  novels, 
and  not  a  little  of  English  and  American,  is  peroiciooe  io  the  highest 
degree.  One  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  our  country,  and 
the  head  of  a  principal  Kormal  institution,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  on 
this  topic,  writes :  "  The  light  reading  now  so  common  among  child- 
ren, I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  times,  intellectually 
and  morally.  Much  of  this  kind  of  reading  is  positively  immoral  in 
its  tendency,  and  much  of  the  better  sort  tend  to  dissipate  the  mental 
energies,  and  to  create  a  distaste  for  honest  school  work  and  for 
really  valuable  reading."  Another  says,  that  the  positive  effect  of  such 
reading  "  are  almost  all  bad ;  but  the  negative  effects  in  preventing 
our  children  from  reading  history,  &c.,  &c.,  is  .absolutely  appalling. 
light,  trashy  books  should  all  be  eliminated  from  our  libraries  ai 
burned  up.  These  infest  our  houses  like  the  fogs  of  Egypt,  and 
find  it  very  difficult  to  induce  a  child  to  read  a  sober  history." 
t^ird  writes,  that  "  the  excess  of  light  reading,  so  much  indulged  i 
which  unduly  excites  the  im^:ination  and  inflames  the  appetites 
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pupils  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards,  ia  productive  of  much  ill 
health,  and  often  of  habits  which  destroy  the  health,  and  bring  pre- 
mature death.  The  life  of  many  a  young  soul  is  blasted  forever  before 
.  the  parent  ia  aware  of  it,  by  Uiis  excess."  Many  more  testimonies 
like  the  foregoing  might  be  added,  but  enough  has  been  said,  we 
thiak,  to  ensDre  from  parents  the  watch&l  supervision  of  the  reading 
of  their  children. 

But  besides  reading  of'the  pernicious  character  here  mentioned, 
dress  should  also  be  held  responsible  for  a  share  of  the  evil  now 
charged  upon  our  system  of  instruction.  In  this,  not  less  than  in 
allowing  other  habits,  already  spoken  of,  mothers  are  faulty  to  a  de- 
gree that  many  would  be  reluctant  to  confess.  Yet  the  fact  is  unde- 
niable, that  mothers  send  their  young  children  to  school  in  winter 
dressed  in  a  manner  wholly  unsnited  to  the  season.  We  have  seen 
girls  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  in  the  school-room  on  a  winter  day, 
wearing  low-necked  dresses  with  short  sleeves,  and  trembling  with 
eoM ;  and  when  subsequently  we  have  been  informed  of  the  preva- 
lence of  croup  and  lung  fever,  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  blae- 
I^my  to  pronounce  the  mortality  that  followed,  an  "inscrutable 
Providence." 

In  a  mortality  report  for  October,  1869,  made  by  Dr.  Edwin  M. 
Snow,  the  City  Registrar  of  Providence,  he  speaks  on  this  subject  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Children  are  killed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dressed  and 
by  the  food  that  is  given  them,  as  much  as  by  any  other  causes.  In- 
bots  of  the  most  tender  age,  in  our  changable  and  rough  climate, 
are  left  with  bare  arms  and  legs,  and  with  low-necked  dresses.  The 
mothers,  in  the  same  dress,  would  shiver  and  suffer  with  the  cold,  and 
would  expect  a  fit  of  sickness  as  the  result  of  their  culpable  careless- 
ness. And  yet  the  mothers  could  endure  such  treatment  with  &r 
less  danger  to  health  and  life  than  their  tender  infants. 

"A  moment's  reflection  will  indicate  the  effects  of  this  mode  of 
dtessiDg,  or  want  of  dressing,  on  the  child.  The  moment  the  cold 
att  strikes  the  bare  arms  and  legs  of  the  child,  the  blood  is  driven 
from  these  extremities  to  the  internal  and  more  vital  organs  of  the 
body.  The  result  is  congestion,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  these 
«gans.     In  warm  weather,  the  eflfect  will   be  the  congestion  of.  the 
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bowelB,  causing  diarrbcea,  dysente 
think  this  mode  of  drePBing  must  be  i 
ineot  causes  of  summer  complaints 
conjestion  and  iiiflAmmatioa  of  the  1 
tion  of  the  brain,  convulBioDS,  &c, 
congestion,  more  or  less,  is  caused 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  child. 
tMrcumBtances. 

"  It  IB  painful,  extremely  bo,  to  oi 
to  sec  children  thus  decked  like  victims  for  the  Bacrifice,  to  gratifjr 
the  insane  pride  of  foitlisb  mothers.  Our  most  earnest  advice  to  all 
inotberB  is  to  drese  the  legs  and  arms  of  their  children  warmly,  at  all 
events.  It  would  be  infinitely  less  dangerous  to  life  and  health  i 
leave  their  bodies  uncovered  than  to  leave  their  arms  and  legs  bare  i 
is  their  common  custom." 

These  several  points  are  abundantly  and  sadly  illustrated  in  tJ 
history  of  individual  life,  and  demand  a  consideration  they  have  n 
hitherto  received.  Particularly  should  parents  and  guardians  feel  Uk 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  'Let  parental  duty  be  faithfully  di 
charged  in  the  home,  and  seldom  or  never  will  there  be  cause  to  coi 
plain  of  our  public  school  system  as  undermining  health.  Tbo 
who  know  moBt  of  the  working  of  that  system,  know  full  well  th 
it  is  not  unreasonable  lessons  and  the  hard  driving  of  pupils,  whii 
cause  premature  decay  of  health.  They  know,  too,  that  if  the  stu 
ies  pursued  and  the  lessons  required  were  all  that  injuriously  afic 
pupils,  medical  treatment  for  our  school  population  would  seldom 
required. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  HEBREW. 

BT   BBHRT  CLAKK. 


Hiere  is  much  aucertaiuty — I  might  say  mystery — aa  to  the  B 
brew  language.  It  is  an  ancient  tongue,  its  people  an  andent  pc 
pie,  its  literature  ancient  and  hallowed.  It  is  the  only  language, 
far  as  we  can  positively  say,  in  which  God  himself  has  spoken 
He  the  "  Eternal  Self-Ezistent,"  as  some  of  the  Hebrews  traiulate  1 
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lei,  SB  a  neorew  once  saui  lo  me,  it  is  a  thort  loDguage.  Roots 
ihcre  are,  fewer  in  number  than  the  roots  of  any  other  language 
I  ever  knew  any  thing  about  whatever.  One  Hebrew  grammarian 
smnbers  eighteen  hundred  and  eixty-eeven,  much  leea  by  far  than  in 
our  own  language.  Indeed,  scarcely  can  be  ff^und  a  tongue  eo  fer- 
tile in  roots  as  our  own,  and  then  too,  roots  in  quite  common  use. 

The  pliuneet  evidence  of  the  brevity  of  Hebrew  is  found  in  the  abil- 
ity of  quite  young  people  to  master  it.  One  Hebrew  with  whom  I 
hive  chatted  once  or  twice  upon  the  subject,  tells  me  he  has  studied 
eighteen  years,  and  he  is  said  by  others  to  have  mastered  the  Talmud.* 
Another  reads  readily  in  the  Talmud  after  much  briefer  study ;  and 
I  know  of  a  young  Hebrew,  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  not 
only  reads  his  own  and  another  modern  language,  but  reade  the  He- 
Iwew  fluently,  translates  quickly  into  his  mother-tongue,  the  German, 
appears  to  understand  the  grammar  so  as  to  construe  correctly,  and 
has  passage  af^er  passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tmigne  upon  his  tongue's  end,  so  that  he  quotes  in  that  peculiar  sing- 
■ODg  tone — intoning  as  Christian  priests  often  intone  the  service — 
whatever  I  have  begun  to  read  from  my  grammar  book.f 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction,  showing  what  is  done  for  Hebrew 
children  and  youth  in  the  way  of  learning.  It  becomes  quite  an  inter- 
esting query  to  ask,  What  is  the  method  of  teaching  Hebrew  to  He- 
brew children?  and  I  shall  reserve  the  question  to  be  answered — not 
fidly,  but  by  a  hint  or  two — by  a  sketch  of  the  books  they  give  child- 
ren and  the  lessons  they  teach  them  in  the  beginning. 


The  Royal  family  of  England  have  generally  written  good,  clear 
and  free  hands.  William  IV.  wrote  a  remarkably  plain  and  legible 
hand,  and  that  of  his  brother  George  was  showy  and  fluent.  Queen 
Victoria  has  an  elegant  signature. 

Thia  timeieema  long.  Bat  whereif  tbemaowbolearDS  toread,  write  and  «peilE 
Eogliah  in  Ices  time,  coaBideriog  the  long  course  one  muat  pM«  in  attaining  the  ver; 
radltnenti  of  the  langnnge — iU  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

fit  U  not  8D  common  to  find  one  who  tpeaki  Hebrew.  To  do  thi«  ia  quite  a  rare 
UUlnmeat,  I  think.  A  little  while  ago  one  gave  me  the  words  for  the  Eogliih  sen- 
tence, "  I  WW  thirst}'.''  Did  he  remember  the  memorable  words  of  one  who  lued 
Idem  eighteen  bundled  jem  ago  ? 


...  J 


PBDUET  PCBLIO  DTSTfiUCmOK. 


EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 


iaal  principles  of  the  system  of  Primary  Public  Instmc- 

orgoDized  In  the  German  States,  are, 
The  reco^nitioD  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  right, 
tereet  of  every  community,  not  only  to  codperate  with  pft- 

educatioQ  of  children,  but  to  provide  as  far  as  practicable, 
inducement  and  penalties,  against  the  neglect  of  this  first 
obligatioDS,  in  a  single  instance.  The  school  obligationB — 

parcnta  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  provide  for 
Etion  at  home, — was  enforced  by  law  in  Saze-Gothai  in 
axony  and  Wirtemberg,  in  1659  j  in  HUdesheim,  in  1663 ; 
rg,  in  1681 ;  in  Celle,  in  1689 ;  in  Prussia,  in  1717,  and 
ute  in  Germany,  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 

it  is  only  within  the  la«t  thirty  years,  that  government 
have  been  made  truly  efficient  by  enlisting  the  babita  and 
f  the  people  on  the  side  of  duty.  We  must  look  to  the  geo- 
len  now  coming  into  active  life  for  the  fruits  of  this  prin- 
trsally  recognized,  and  in  most  cases  widely  enforced  in 
,  large  and  small.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  having  more 
institutional  guaranties  and  forms. 
The  eetabliebment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permaooit 

different  grades,  according  to  the  population,  in  every 
id,  with  a  snitaUe  outfit  of  buildings,  fiimiturQ,  append- 
pparatus. 

The  specific  preparation  of  teachers,  as  &r  as  practicable, 
icular  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  are  destined,  with 
»  for  professional  employment  and  promotion  through 

Provision  on  tbe  part  of  the  government  to  make  the 
issible  to* the  poorest,  not,  except  in  comparatively  a  few 
nd  those  in  the  most  despotic  governments,  by  making 
)  tbe  poor,  but  cheap  to  all. 

A  system  of  inspection,  variously  organized,  but  constant, 
i  responsible — reaching  every  locality,  every  school,  every 
1  pervading  the  whole  State  from  the  central  government 
test  district. 
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•  The  success  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany  is  universally  attri- 
buted by  her  own  educators  to  the  above  features  of  her  school  law — 
especially  those  which  relate  to  the  teacher.  These  provisions  res- 
pecting teachers  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office 
of  teacher  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers'  Semi- 
nariesy  or  Normal  Schools,  to  educate,  in  a  special  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  practice,  all  persons  who  apply  or  propose  to  teach  in  any 
public  primary  school,  with  aids  to  self  and  professional  improvement 
through  life. 

3.  A  system  of  examination  and  inspection  by  which  incompetent 
persons  are  prevented  from  obtaining  situations  as  teachers,  or  are 
excluded  and  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  by  unworthy 
or  criminal  conduct. 

4.  A  system  of  promotion,  by  which  faithful  teachers  can  rise  in 
a  scale  of  lucrative  and  desirable  situations. 

5.  Permanent  employment  through  the  year,  and  for  life,  with  a 
social  position  and  a  compensation  which  compare  favorably  with  the 
wages  paid  to  educated  labor  in  other  departments  of  business. 

6.  Preparatory  schools,  in  which  those  who  wish  eventually  to 
become  teachers,  may  test  their  natural  qualities  and  adaptation  for 
school  teaching  before  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School. 

7.  Frequent  conferences  and  associations  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, byan  interchange  of  opinion  and  sharing  the  benefit  of  each 
others'  experience. 

8.  Exemption  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  recog- 
nition, in  social  and  civil  life,  as  public  functionaries. 

9.  A  pecuniary  allowance  when  sick,  and  provision  for  years  of 
infirmity  and  old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

10.  Books  and  periodicals,  by  which  the  obscure  teacher  is  made 
partaker  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  most  experienced  and  distin- 
goished  members  of  the  profession  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 


-^^-^S^**- 


Men  are  content  to  be  laughed  at  for  their  wit,  but  not  for  their 
fofly. 
Li  prosperity  prepare  for  a  change ;  in  adversity  hope  for  one. 
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THE  BIBLE  IV 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


The  discussion  of  thia  question  has  been  marked  by  an  unforta- 
nate  confusion  of  issues.  The  defenders  of  the  existing  order  of 
thingS)  whereby  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  is  enforced 
by  law,  have  too  oflen  in  their  ill-advised  zeal,  ascribed  to  thni 
opponents  immoral  and  irreligious  motives.  Hence  personal  conaid- 
erationa  of  character  and  reputation  have  come  to  conspire  with  intel- 
lectual conviction  to  transform  what  was  at  first  an  honest  diSerence 
of  opinion  into  a  quarrel  in  which  the  poseibilit;  of  a  middle  part/ 
is  almost  forgotten. 

There  are  really  three  distinct  issues.  There  are  the  extremists  on 
either  side : — the  strenuous  supporters  of  compulsory  Bible-rcading, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prohibitionists,  or  the  deniers  of  all  right 
to  read  the  Bible,  on  the  other.  The  existing  facts  in  the  mattei 
represent  exactly  the  views  of  one  party  of  the  extremists.  The  law 
is  at  present  a  compulsory  law ;  and  if  the  advocates  of  its  retention  od 
the  statute-book  need  a  name  as  a  poliUcal  party,  they  would  be  cor- 
rectly designated,  with  reference  to  the  Bible  question,  as  compul- 
sionista.  Opposition  to  a  (^ompul8ory  law,  though  mild  enough  at 
first,  is  naturally  forced  by  antagonism  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  too  often  announces  itself,  or  allows  itaelf  to  be  stigmatized,  aa 
advocacy  of  prohibition. 

Neither  of  these  two  extremes  represents  the  just  attitude  of  noi- 
trality  which  the  State  should  assume  towards  all  religions.  The  in- 
dividuals who  are  gratified  by  the  present  State  recognition  of  their 
religion,  would  find  a  just  grievance  in  a  legielative  expression  of  hos- 
tility to  theii  special  faith.  The  sects  which  now  find  a  grievance  in 
their  relative  position  of  inferiority  before  the  law,  would  hardly  re- 
main satisfied  with  an  enactment  from  which  it  should  appear  that 
their  neighbors,  rather  than  themselves,  were  the  religionista  whose 
ascendency  threatened  danger  unless  repressed  by  special  statute. 

Agitation  against  the  existing  compulsory  law  comes   naturally 
from  mauy  exc^ent  citizens  whose  faith  is  not  that  on  which  the 
statute  is  based.     These  citizens  are  now,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Bible  question,  for  the  first  time  finding  a  hint,  or  the  first  breat 
a  hint,  that  they  with  their  reli^on  were  unwelcome  or  unassimil: 
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in  this  country.  As  they  are  not  nomads,  the  suggestion  that  cornea 
&om  some  quarters  that  they  may  pack  np  and  go  elsewhere,  if  not 
contented  here,  appears  to  them  to  indicate  a  last  and  painful  resort, 
to  which  they  will  not  have  recourse  till  they  shall  have  exhausted  all 
possible  methods  of  reform  agitation. 

Protests  against  the  existing  compulsory  law  come  also  natorally 
from  many  most  thoughtful  and  devoted  believers  in  the  Bible  itself, 
who  have  observed  in  history  the  conditions  under  which  religion 
flourishes,  and  conclude  that  legal  privileges  are  unfavorable  to  its 
best  interests.  At  the  recent  educational  convention  in  Worcester, 
we  listened  to  an  interesting  and  correct  account  of  the  thorough  in- 
■tniction  in  State  Christoinity  which  is  enforced  in  the  schools  of 
Germany.  In  order  that  that  description  might  leave  a  just  impres- 
wta,  it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  it  is  just  the  Bible-drilled 
Germans  who,  coming  to  this  country,  reinforce  the  anti-Bible  move- 
ment, and  that  with  no  mtld  dissent  from  the  custom  as  they  find  it, 
bnt  with  an  acrid  hatred  that  threatens  to  taint  also  other  elements 
of  their  general  good  citizenship. 

The  general  demand  for  a  change  of  the  law  requiring  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schoirfs,  will  he  only  in  small  part  satisfied  by 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Neither  will  justice  be  done  to  the 
vinous  sects,  nor  will  the  interests  of  the  Bible  be  promoted  by  such 
a  course.  The  reB^tion  from  compulsion  to  prohibition  is  natural  and 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  State  has  no  right  to  enforce  upon 
all  its  citizens  religious  observancy  which  only  a  portion  of  them 
approve.  On  the  other  hand,  special  prohibitions  are  uujust,  because 
they  discriminate  ag^nst  a  few,  who  are  thereby  wronged.  To  stand 
in  the  same  attitude  toward  all,  the  State  must  neither  compel  nor 
prohibit.  It  must  bold  the  same  position  toward  the  religion  of  its 
ddzene  that  it  holds  towards  their  other  purely  personal  and  private 
interests.     This  position  is  one  of  perfect  neutrality. 

The  teachers  of  Massachusetts  to-day  submit  to  a  most  incongru- 
ous statutory  mixture  of  compulsion  and  prohibition.  The  law 
compels  them  to  read  the  Bible,  but  forbids  them  to  utter  a  note  or 
comment  on  what  they  read.  The  ardor  with  which,  in  the  recent 
Worcester  meeting,  they  defended  the  present  ^rder  of  things,  doea 
not  appear  well  for  their  intelligence.     It  seems  that  they  are  not  fit 
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BT  GMi.  B.  BtrUVOa. 

There  are  do  i»j»  like  the  other  da7i 
The  sweet  mjiteriouB  Once, 

When  we  had  be«t  tlmei  tmd  merriest  plajr*, 
,  Brare  roving  and  gallant  bnnti  1 
^o  cycle  of  hiitorr  itands  to  deep 

In  the  golden  purple  hate, 
No  dream  lo  tury  in  carelesa  ileep 

A«  the  day-dream  of  those  days. 

There  irere  nooke  that  no  man  ever  saw 

Since  the  loss  of  Aladdine'i  lamp ; 
CaTcrna  of  magic  in  linckwheat  Btraw, 

In  the  Tye-ricki  and  golden  camps  I 
Then  applea  were  better  than  oranges  now, 

And  oranges  better  than  gold : 
Then  the  crow-nest  np  in  the  talleat  bovgb 

Flung  challenges  to  the  bald. 

The  aammer  pool  where  we  dired  and  swam 

Was  a  chasm,  how  dark  and  deep  I 
And  where  we  leaped  from  the  saw-inlll  dam 

Sam  Patch  would  hare  feared  to  leapt 
Bnt  the  pitiAit,  dlng^  thing  hat  ahmnk 

Till  iu  hardly  shoulder-high ; 
And  the  bird  that  cawi  on  the  stunted  trunk, 

Tou  can  see  the  wink  of  his  eyes  I 

Ko  man  can  reckon  the  eye  of  a  Boy 

In  his  endless,  fresh  forenoon, 
When  a  year  ontlaated  the  siege  of  Troy, 

And  every  night  had  a  moon  I 
I  remember  a  hundred  Chriatmases, 

And  a  hundred  July  suns ; 
And  a  thonsand  bristling  chestnut-trees 

We  clubbed  and  climbed  up, — Once. 

What  beautiful  pike,  what  splendid  trout, 

We  cBUgbt  in  the  roaring  brook ; 
That  school  of  giants  has  all  mn  out, 

Not  a  fin  left  worth  the  hook  t 
The  raging  torrent  has  dried  up  so 

It  is  only  a  sedgy  rill, 
And  the  mountain  that  fed  it  has  stooped  so  loi 

As  to  Bland  tot  a  litUe  hill  I 


PAETIKa 

The  poor  old  world  fau 

To  B  paltrj  pinch  of  i 
Not  A  tithe  90  big  u  it  i 

O,  lone  before  the  FIi 
When  I  was  a  B07,  and 

And  Time  crept  by  w 
Nov,  his  jresra  get  rone 

For  thef  mn  by  teleg 


rhey  hare  passed,  O  hoir  swiftlj 
Those  golden,  thongh  toil  lad< 

ret  oTer  Life's  patbirsy  their  nu 

Like  fragruice  from  Summer'i 

From  Snmmer's  bright,  \t 

rhe  kindliest  teachings  hare  acs 
With  lessons  that  glowed  witt 

^nd  have  Brmed  ut  with  trnth  ft 

'Bound  which  oar  hearts'  intei 

Out  hearts'  dearott  intere 

}nt  daty  points  onward  with  flnj 
We  see  the  way  gleaming  befi 

)o  &ttbf(il  and  tnie  to  oar  mlMi 

Ever  tmiting  in  Him  who  is  e 

Tn  God,  who  will  ever  wa 

tfore  firmly  aronnd  ns  than  lan( 
Is  the  chain  that  so  soon  we  a 

ret  joyfdl  at  last,  when  our  life- 

We'll  gather  where  partings  a 

Farewell,  but  O,  not/om 


B  is  like  the  nightmare : 
^ou  shake  it  off. 


!RS  AND  TEACHERS. 

well  reprcBented  at  Rockj  Point, 
ing  of  leachera,  tchoot  offlceri  Bad 
ort  at  7  A.  M.  brought  a  few  of  tb« 
brought  about  five  hundred,  with 
rell  loaded,  and  the  II. SO  boat  ttom 

came  by  prirata  conveyance,  both 
re  assembled,  repreientiag  nearly 
!  of  the  prominent  educaton  of  the 
socially,  interspereed  with  the  flne 
nphreys'  shore  dinnera  wu  serred, 
!ay,  presided,  and  Bev.  8.  H.  Webb, 
irty  did  themselTCB  credit,  and  evi- 

D  the  piaiia  of  the  hotel,  where  Ibe 
y  address,  upon  the  present  gather- 

I  the  cause  of  education,  and  took 
pOHition  as  preaiding  officer  for  the 
ley,  of  Newport     After  music,  Mr. 
^gular  toasts,  as  follows : 
;•  of  offldal  dadu,  and  ■*  Haynr,  net  only 

nnsmatca  wtloD  Lata  gold,  ud  >o  iow lUgCDt 

Betponded  to  by  Hon.  Thomas  Coggesball,  of  Newport,  in  the  atisence  of  Bis 
Excellency,  the  QoTemor. 

Hon.  T.  W.  BickDcll  hero  interrapted  the  presiding  officer  by  oBering  the  follow- 
iogloast: 

Tie  OcnmU  AuimHy—ll*  acHioni  nod  Its  tpecchCB  maj  be  long,  but  Iti  icti  ud  n»lT«s  reSeet 
*e  ■ill  o(  the  unenigo  people. 

Keiponse  by  Hon.  Mr.  Brinley,  after  which  be  proceeded  with  the  icgnlar 

niSoarat/  JMucsffoo— Cleu  itnff,  ntlhont  knot  or  shake;  maj  It  long  renulu  i  llrm  pUuk  Id 
hvor  with  the  people- 

fiesponse  by  Rer.  Daniel  Leaoh,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Providence  and 
nember  of  the  Board. 

Tie  OmmiubMtrr  of  JhibUc  5cA«>2i— Thoogh  a  mathemulclui,  It  would  puitle  bim  to  sdd  np 
ke  muBber  of  hisfriendi  or  compute  the  greUTalue  of  hU  Hrrlcei. 

Beiponto  by  T.  W,  Bicknell,  Commissioner. 

Tin  Paille  5cAoaI*— An  euentiil  clemeDt  of  onr  pttaperi^,  •rhose  pndiates  an  fikllbfnl  iostrac- 
Iv  sod  cammendable  acqnlalt^on. 

Response  by  Rev.  0.  F.  Fuller,  of  Centreville. 

JU  SdUol  Offlceri  0/  Ehodi  Ittand,  both  dly  and  town— Like  the  nunofUtaren  of  the  "  dis- 
acted  eye-balls,"  tbef  alwiji  ksrc  pnpUi  Is  thibr  erei. 

Besponse  by  Mr.  William  A.  Mowry,  of  Froridence. 

nt  aiUdt  I^aiui  ItMlaU  of  IiutrHcUon. 

Response  by  Hr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  President  of  the  Institute,  and   Hon.  Amos 
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EDUOATIONAIi   INTBLLIQENCE, 


Peny,  one  of  the  original  members,  the  latter  of  whom  called  upon  Hon.  S.  W. 
Briggs,  a  graduate  of  the  Proyldence  public  schools,  and  Ex-President  of  the  du- 
cago  Board  of  Education,  who  also  made  a  brief  address. 

T7i€  Ladie9—Jl  not  gradaates  of  a  college,  they  are  entitled  to  evezy  degree  of  praise  for  taite  tad 
i^eflneraent. 

Responsd  by  Rer.  Mr.  Stockbridge,  of  Proiridence. 

£rown  VniverH^f^An  ornament  to  the  State,  the  memory  of  its  benefiactors  will  be  erer  fnA  ud 
green. 

Prof.  Greene  was  expected  to  respond  to  this,  but  was  not  present. 
The  iV0««— Its  columns  are  nerer  better  employed  than  when  adrocating  the  cause  of  free 
schools. 

Response  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Newport  News. 

The  ^ond-'Musical  pugilists  of  unsmpaised  skiU,  for  they  Beat  time  with  ease. 

Response  by  the  band. 

The  thanks  of  the  assembly  were  nnanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Humphrey  for  the 
hospitality  extended  on  this  occasion. 

These  exercises  were  listened  to  throughout  with  good  attention,  and  the  addresses 
were  replete  with  interesting  educational  facts,  sound  advice  and  genial  humor,  and 
drew  forth  frequent  applause.  The  band  enlivened  the  exercise  with  their  music, 
among  which  was  one  piece  prepared  especially  for  this  occasion  by  the  leader,  D. 
Tonge,  entitled,  ^'  Teachers'  Grand  March,"  which  was  stirring  enough  to  set  the 
teachers  and  even  the  more  dignified  officers  into  a  touch  of  the  light  fantastic,  and 
was  well  received. 

The  greater  part  of  the  assemblage  left  the  Point  on  the  2i  boat  for  Providence, 
and  after  a  sail  which  was  enlivened  by  a  concert  by  the  band,  arrived  in  due  season 
and  separated  for  their  various  homes,  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  this  first 
educational  excursion  and  clambake. — Journal. 


INSTITUTE  AT  NORTH  SCITUATE. 

The  Institute  held  at  North  Scituate,  on  the  22d,  28d  and  24th  of  September,  was 
exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable.  The  meetings  (except  the  evening  exer- 
cises, which  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church,)  were  held  in  the  lecture  room 
of  Lapham  Institute,  and  one  hundred  teachers,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  educated 
at  Lapham  Institute,  were  in  attendance.  From  the  notes  and  reports  of  the  tvo 
secretaries,  who,  in  common  with  the  presiding  officers,  most  efficientlj  performed 
the  duties  of  their  office,  we  make  the  following  abstract : — 

Thursdat. — The  opening  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  L. 
Ellis.    The  Institute  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  named  officers : 

President — Hon.  Dr.  C.  H.  Fisher,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Vice-Presidents. — Prof.  Geo.  H.  Ricker,  of  Lapham  Institute,  Hon.  Isaac  SanD- 
ders,  Hon.  Ira  Cowee. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — G.  W.  Cole. 

Recording  Secretary. — Gilbert  L.  Church. 

Rev.  O.  H.  True,  of  North  Scituate,  Chairman  of  the  Town  School  Committee, 
welcomed  the  Institute  in  a  brief,  but  cordial  address,  to  which  the  Coniraissiooer 
responded  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  referring  to  the  first  Teachers'  Institute  held 
in  Rhode  Island,  at  this  place,  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  numbered  more  than  seventy  teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL  DJTELUGENCE. 

Prof.  Ricker  read  tn  ezceedinglj  well  mitten  paper  on  the  subject 
inn  from  our  ScbooU." 

A  jerj  inlerettiog  ditcnsslon  followed  upon  thia  subject,  particif 
Conuiiiiiioner  of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  O.U- True,  G.W.Cole,  Re 
Eon.  I.  Saunden  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Fiaher. 

In  Ibe  STening  the  Rer.  J.  C.  Stockbridge  addressed  the  people  on 
Bjitem  of  £da  cation." 

FaiDiT.— The  tnemorial  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  relatiTe  to  a 
School,  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Sisher,  who  spoke  a  few  words  in  its  i 
called  ap  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  who  earnesll;  preset 
when  ■  large  number  of  names  were  signed. 

The  BeT.  Daniel  Leach,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Provii 
ed  tbe  aateinbly  on  the  subject  of  Tentilation,  giring  expresaiou  to  n 
pnctical  snggestions. 

Dr.  0.  H.  Fisher  tuid  Prof.  Q.  H.  Ricker  followed  on  the  same  bdIO 

B'a  Excellency  Qov.  Padelford  wm  introdnced  to  the  uidience,  ai 
were  received  with  applause. 

Rer.  Daniel  I.eacb  presented  the  ratijectof  Spelling,  in  a  manner  b 


Mr.  F.  Q.  Morley,  of  Bristol,  read  an  extract  from  the  trial  of  R 
tlidted  aj^laDie. 

Ur.  A.  J.  Manchester,  of  the  Thayer  Street  School,  Providence,  coi 
nsrciie  in  Arithmetic,  assisted  by  Master  Almy,  one  of  bii  pupils. 
idairation  of  all  present  by  his  ready  and  inteliiKent  answers,  not  only 
bnt  to  otliers  who  proponnded  questions. 
^  In  the  evening  a  popular  edncational  meeting,  well  attended,  was 
pleasing  and  instructive  manner,  by  His  Excellency  Gov.  Padelford 
Leach,  Hr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  School  Commissioner  T.  W.  Bicknel 
Tree,  Bev  T.  L.  Ellis,  Hon.  C.  H.  Fisher  and  Prof.  Q.  H.  Ricker. 

Satubpat. — The  Arithmetic  exercise  of  Mr.  Hancbester  and  Ma 
concluded.  The  same  snbject  was  further  elucidated  by  Mr.  Willi: 
particularly  relative  to  interest.  He  would  have  this  taught  as  it  i 
basinesB  men,  and  alio  introduce  many  practical  examples  In  addition 
book.    A  number  of  qnes lions  were  asked  by  several  members,  ant 

Ur.  G.  E.  Whittemore,  of  EMt  Providence,  was  called  on  to  oddres 
He  recommended  teachers  to  have  conflilence  in  themselves,  and  s; 
school  work,  to  attend  Institutes,  and  take  their  professional  journali 
illnded  to  the  cordial  manner  of  our  School  Coinmissioner. 

The  cajims  of  Thi  Scboolhastxb,  our  State  educational  jonmal,' 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  William  i 
the  School  Commissioner.    A  number  of  eubcriptione  were  obtained. 

Hr.  F.  B.  Snow  was  requested  to  give  an  exercise  in  reading.  H< 
pared  to  read,  bnt  preferred  to  talk  on  reading.  Two  kinds  of  readii 
taught:  First,  what  a  person  Biud ;  and,  secondly,  how  lie  said  it. 

B;  particular  request,  Mr.  Snow  read  "  Qire  me  three  gnuna  of  i 
Tbe  audience  listened  with  profound  silence,   and  many  eyes  were 


EDUCATIONAL  : 

.  B.  Fttockvell,  ctuiTinao  of  the 

td.  That  we  congratulate  the  teai 
the  great  interest  in  the  canBt  mai 
of  the  series  uf  InBiitutes  for  18' 
1  of  an  increaaed  intereat  in  this  d 
td.  That  we  hail  with  deep  gratifl 
\cy  Gov.  Fadelford,  and  that  we 
srest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

'td,  Th»t  we  feci  deeply  in deblcL   „ , „..  -.. 

Rer.  Mr.  Spaulding,  Rgt.  Mr.  Leach,  Meaars.  F.  Q.  Horlej,  V.  B.  Saow, 

[owrj  and  A.  J.  Manchester,  and  hia  pupil,  Mseter  Aim/,  lor  thuir  ialereit- 

InatructiTC  eierciaea. 

ltd.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  dtiiens  of  Ihia  village  and  vicinilj,  tat 

Hlial  and  generous  hospitalities ;  and  to  the  Lapham  Inatituta  and  Congrega- 

liurch  for  the  free  use  of  their  commodious  bnlldings. 

ed.  That  we  desire  to  recognize  the  efficient  tabors  of  the  Committee  of  At- 

nts  in  perfecting  the  details  of  this  meeting,  and  especially  the  indeutigable 

rthe  Honorable  Commiaaioner  of  Public  Schoola,  whoae  unwearied  aui- 

d  ardent  zeal  haa  infused  so  much  of  life  and  interest  in  the  exerciae  of  the 

T.  B.   STOCKWBLL,  1 
GEO.  W.  COLE.  S' Committee. 

TUOS  IRONS,  } 

lonr  for  closing  having  arrived,  the  Cammiaaioner  alluded  to  the  intereat 
id  Idndnesa  shown,  and  personally  and  officially  thanked  all  concerned.  lis 
ing  to  leave  the  educational  interests  uf  this  section  in  thehanda  of  the  com- 
nd  teachers,  and  iu  closing  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Lapham  IdiU- 

Ricker  thought  a  response  was  due.     It  has  been  onr  aim  from  the  first  ts 

lar  stay  agreeahle.     We  hope  you  have  been  entertained.     We  have.    Sue- 

!nd  your  noble  efforts.     We  thank  jon  for  coming. 

if  r.  Titua  prononnced  the  benediction. 

ended  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  interealing  and  inatmctive  Inalitntea  ever 

Rhode  Island. 

PROPOSED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
icket  village  includes  School  Districts  Nos.  1  and  2  of  North  PrtjvideDce, 
compact  portion  of  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  white  Central  Falls  ia  a  part  of 
;ld.  Pawtucket  village  and  Central  Folia  would,  to  a  stranger,  be  taken  at 
the  same  village,  and  If  consolidated  for  school  purposes,  could  maiatii* 
a  system  of  Public  schoola  as  the  city  of  Providence.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  North  Providence  districts  to  effect  such  a  union,  for  the  par- 
maintaining  a  High  School,  but  from  mere  local  prejudices,  apparently,  the 
as  defeated.  It  aeema  a  pity  that  elementa,  which  united  could  exert  so 
Ian  influence,  should  waste  their  strength  bytbia  folly.  These  viltafet 
tnd  a  first  class  tyittm  ofMchooU  established,  would  make  Pawtackel  the 
home  of  many  Providence  merchants. 

roancB. — We  learn  that  Habt's  Rbktobic,  noticed  tn  our  September  isaw, 
)  Introduced  in  the  Providence  High  School,  into  both  department*.  We 
to  see  that  our  opinion  ao  aoon  finds  so  strong  an  eDdoraement. 


'SAL  INTELUaENCB.  (JZit 

NAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

TEBLT.— A  Teachers'  Inititatevill  be  held  at 
r,  and  Fridaj,  October  5th,  flth,  and  7th.  Able 
,  the  eierciiea.  On  Thuriday  afternoon  the  neir 
uted.     We  shall  publish  a  report  of  theproceed- 

OHOOLB  vill  take  a  trip  Ibrongb  the  northern  part 
:hooli  and  lecturing  on  educational  topics.  He 
1 3th,  assist  in  the  dedication  of  two  new  school- 
I,  and  lecture  in  Chepachet,  October  14th. 

leld  at  Fawtncket,  on  November  8d,  4th,  and  fith. 
great  snccessee,  and  no  reason  appears  why  thla 


'H  PKOVIDEHCE. 

H.  Simmoni — a  fine  teacher— lea  res  a  crowded 

'ge  of  the  tcbool  at  Fmit  flill. 

]win  W.   Spafard  pocceeds  Charles  Borden  as 

rd  has  had  flfteen  years  experience  in  Brooklyn, 

lis  district  is  building  two  new  school  honses, 

et  with  the  Pawtncket  pike,  and  the  other  near 

The  buildings  are  nearly  flnished,  and  are  well 

[strict.     Heretofore,  the  lower  rooms  at  the  Cen- 

o  OTerflowing,  and  some  of  the  jonnger  scholars 

lile  to  attend  school.    The  new  houses  arc  to  be 

ased  only  by  Primary  scholars.  We  presnme  they  will  be  dedicated  in  October,  and 

details  as  to  siie,  cost,  Ac,  will  be  giTen  Id  next  month's  iesue.    This  district  is 

otcd  for  the  excellence  of  its  lady  teachers,  every  one  of  whom  is  first  class. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  in  school,  as  a  pnpil  of  a  beloved  and  respected  teacher. 

ft  ased  to  feel  very  proud  of  onr  school — Mount  Plea»*at     A  most  excellent  set 

f  school  ofBcers  did  we  have,  and  our  teacher  we  tJiought  then,  and  think  now, 

'ere  among  the  very  best.     A  sorrowful  day  it  was,  for  us  and  for  the  school,  that 

larked  the  retirement  Ttom  its  halls  of  the  worthy  chiefs  of  its  three  departmeult. 

enka  Howry,  whose  name  is  synonymons  with  Mount  Pleasant,  ttom  the  Gram- 

lar;  Hisa  Liziie  Broun,  from  ther  Intermediate,  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Maxflcld,  from 

le  Primary.     North  Providence  stiU  retains  all  of  these  teachers.     Mr.  Mowry, 

ith  his  son  Joseph  E.  Mowry,  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  select  school,  and  the  two  ladies 

iChorch  Hill  school,  Pawtncket.    Hiss  Brown  is  a  thorough,  energetic,  akillful  and 

lunently  successful  teacher,  and  an  honor  to  the  profession.  She  has  foryears  taught 

I  the  same  grade  and  seem  to  enjoy  life  in  the  school-room.    Like  most  thorough 
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teachers,  she  makes  no  glittering  show  when  strangers  visit,  on  no  occasion  puffing 
np  vanity  at  the  expense  of  merit.    Mrs.  Mazfield  is  one  of  those  teachers  whose 
work  refutes  that  false  and  raischievoas  doctrine,  that  has  so  long  worked  evil  in 
our  schools,  viz. :  "  that  any  one  can  teach  a  Primary  school."  Scholars  trained  by 
her  have,  a  surprising  amount  of  practical  knowledge,  are  far  better  readers  than  the 
average  of  Grammar  scholars,  and  know  how  to  study  to  advantage.     She  does  not 
orate  about  '*  teaching  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  &c.,  but  finds  enough  thit 
is  within  her  scholars'  comprehension  to  keep  them  well  employed.     ''Object  teach- 
ing" with  her  does  not  consist  in  '*  counting  pebbles"  and  lecturing  about  *^iron 
pyrites,"  but  in  teaching  habits  of  neatness  in  person  and  dress,  and  order  m  the 
arrangement  of  books  and  clothing.     Her  scholars  are  always  polite,  quiet  and 
wide-awake,  they  appear  to  reverence  truth,  and  to  love  their  school  and  teacher, 
and  well  they  may.    Although  so  many  yearftof  successful  experience  have  been 
hers,  she  does  not  rest  on  her  laurels,  but  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  methods  of 
practical  value.    Numerous  requests  that  she  would  prepare  papers  to  be  read  at 
Institutes  or  for  publication,  have  been  answered  by  the  plea,  that  her  school  de- 
manded her  whole  strength.    This  added  to  her  retiring  disposition  has  deprived  us 
of  many  valuable  suggestions,  she  is  so  well  fitted  to  ofier. 

The  rcgrading  of  the  school  will,  it  is  hoped,  relieve  her  of  the  ex^a  labor  a 
crowded  school  has  demanded. 

We  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying,  whatever  of  the  above  may  be  construed  as  com- 
plimentary, that  it  is  a  mild  nmdering  of  the  universal  verdict  of  a  host  of  friends 
who  have  visited  her  school.  We  advise  every  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  her  school-room. 


SMITHFIELD. 

L0178DALE. — The  public  schools  are  unusually  full  for  the  time  of  year.  Three 
new  teachers  have  been  employed.  Miss  Brigham,  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
takes  charge  of  the  Grammar  department,  being  assistant  also  to  the  High  school; 
Miss  Kent,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  of  the  Intermediate  department,  and  Miss 
Lottie  E.  Dodge,  a  graduate  of  Providence  High  School  class  of  1870,  of  Proridence, 
assistant  in  the  Primary  department.  The  school-house  has  undergone  thorough 
renovation  and  extensive  repairs  during  the  long  vacation. 

Vallbt  Falls. — The  public  school  on  the  Smithfield  side,  District  No.  S3,  com- 
menced the  winter  term  with  Miss  Sheldon  as  principal  of  the  Grammar  department, 
and  Miss  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chace  in  charge  of  the  Primary  department ;  also, 
the  schools  on  the  Cumberland  side.  District  No.  12,  with  Miss  Hoag  as  principal  of 
the  Grammar  department,  and  Miss  Betsey  M.  Fiske  and  Miss  Ella  V.  Spring  in 
charge  of  the  Primary  department. 

Albion. — The  public  school  here  commenced  its  fall  term,  with  Miss  B.  Claik 
as  principal  of  the  Grammar  department,  and  Miss  Stillman  in  the  Primary. 

Central  Falls. — The  public  schools  of  Central  Falls  commence  their  £aU  tena 
without  any  change  in  the  force  of  teachers. 

Friends*  District. — Charles  O.  Hurlburt,  of  Connecticut,  is  teacher  of  the 
school  in  this  district. 

MosHABSUCK. — The  school  building  In  this  district  is  to  be  considerably  improved. 
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Geoiqiavillk.—  Horace  W.  Keach,  of  Thompion,  Cotmecticut,  liai  charge  of  the 
Khool  >t  Oeorgisrilte. 

BntnoH.— Dvight  B.  Adams  has  been  elected  prindpal  of  the  Grammar  ichool  at 
BcTDOD  Tillage.  Miss  S.  Fanoie  Bijant  has  been  advanced  to  the  loteraicdiate  de- 
putment,  and  Miss  Pbebe  B.  Cook  hu  charge  of  the  Frimuy. 

EasiPbotidbnce.— There  are  bnt  two  cbaoget  Arom  the  last  term  in  the  corps 
of  teachers  in  this  toim.  Mias  Ljdia  J.  UcGaiy  sncceeds  Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  in 
KilrictNo.  3,  and  Mrs.  Celestia  Earle  succeeds  Miss  Eliza  Barne;,  in  DistriM 
So.  6. 

Both  of  the  retiring  teachers,  (who,  we  believe,  leave  the  profession  for  a  time,) 
bare  met  with  great  sacceie,  and,  iihile  we  expect  their  successors  will  hold  high 
fink  amoog  onr  teachers,  it  i«  with  regret  that  we  chronicle  changes  bj  which  aoy 
Mbool  loses  a  beloved  aDd/a»t>ii'ar  liachtr. 

The  Graded  school  of  this  town  is  provided,  (b;  private  means,)  with  a  cabinet 
organ,  pictaies,  plants,  a  flower  garden,  games  of  "croqnet"  and  "ring  toss,"  "base 
UQ,"  implements,  and  is  regularlj  ^mished  with  the  B.  I.  Scboolhastbs  and 
some  dozen  of  the  leading  "youtlis"  and  "eduoatloDal"  periodicals.  A  collection 
for  a  school  library  and  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  Is  being  made.  These  initrerU  are 
ntailj  all  managed  bj  offlcers  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  scholars  of  the  Grammar 
sod  higher  English  departments,  and  require  the  attention  of  the  Principal  bat  a 
ttw  moments  each  day  to  be  kept  in  smooth  running  ordi 
to  make  is,  Cliat  better  results  In  studies  and  dieciplim 
(heir  introduction. 

WixREH. — The  new  school  house  at  Warren,  both  In  plan  and  general  design,  is 
enentiallf  like  the  Warren  street  school  house,  built  some  two  years  ago,  in  Provi- 
dence. The  only  alteration  of  any  account  is  in  the  frontis  about  the  entrance 
doors.  This  feature,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  a  little  improvement  in  design,  the 
arcMtcct  saw  fit  to  change ;  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  pediment  supported 
bj  li^t  bracketed  pilasters  as  at  Warren  street,  a  heavier  frontis,  nrnde  up  of  a 
|daln  square  entablature  supported  by  strught  pilasters.  This  treatment,  being 
bolder  and  a  little  more  classical,  is  better  adapted  to  a  ptiblic  institution. 

Ii'aw,  that  the  Warren  school  house  is  finished,  the  parties  there  are  pleased  wMi 
this  slight  change  in  the  design,  and  admit  that  it  is  an  improvement.  N. 

QLOCsersR.^Chipaehet. — We,  last  month,  annouoceil  Mr.  A.  C.  Whipple  as 
teaching  at  Chepachet.  Mr.  Whipple,  we  are  informed,  was  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  the  school,  but,  for  some  reason,  new  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  present 
term  opened  with  Miss  E.  G.  Beane,  in  the  Grammar,  and  Miss  Clara  E.  Eddy, 
formerly  teacher  in  Valley  district,  in  the  Primary  department.  Mias  Lizzie  Owen, 
tor  a  long  time  teaching  in  the  Primary  department,  is  still  teaching  in  the  town. 

JoH»BT OH. —Daniel  W.  Irons  takes  charge  of  the  school  on  Plain  Farm,  west  of 
Olneyviile — taught  last  year  by  onr  genial  friend,  J.  E.  Parker.  Mr.  Irons  is,  we 
believe,  an  excellent  teacher,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  the  town.  As  a  matter  of  conrse  ont  ackool  in  the  town  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  be  as  welt  kept  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Smwroxi.—We  observe  that  New^wrt  introdaces  dancing  as  a  part  of  the  eier- 
dtea  that  mark  the  close  of  the  school  year.    Boston  has  done  so  for  year*. 
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At  Ihe  annaal  meeting  of  the  School  Connnittee  of  tbis  town  tn  or- 
cfTecIed  bj  the  oboice  of  Hon.  Ira  0.  Scanans,  Chairman;  Dwi^ 
rk,  and  Rev.  0.  F.  FuUer,  Superintendent. 

d,  That  I.  O.  Seamang,  D.  R.  Adams  and  O.  F.  Fuller  be  t  Sub- 
examine  teit  boohs  in  HiBtor?  and  Bookkeeping. 
of  the  money  of  the  town  for  Bchooli,  jear  ending  May  1,  ICTl,  i> 
ng  quite  an  advance  upon  former  years,  bat  still  small,  compared 
tlie  Niter  towns,  which  nobly  devote  a  much  larger  proportioa  ti 
lol  purposes  ■ 

E. — Lauril  Ridge, — Miss  Abby  W,  Fotter,  formerly  teacher  ID  Loni- 
fite  school,  has  taken  charge  of  the  school  at  Lanrel  Ridge.  ThU 
le  one  adjoining,  (Pascoag,)  hare  in  the  past  maintained  eicelknt 
:rust  Hiss  F<ilter  will  find  congenial  friends  among  the  public- spirited 
wide-awake  place. 

<.— George  P.  Potter,  formerly  teacher  to  the  convicts  in  State 
■n  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  "  Slate  Farm,"  and  will 
:e  giving  instractioD  to  the  inmates.    A  goad  man,  where  be  can  do 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AT  CLEAVELAND. 

;e  of  the  National  Associations,  held  at  Cleaveland  the  third  week  of 
minently  succcsaful.     Owing  to  unaatitfaclory  railroad  arrangeinenti, 

was  not  as  large  as  at  Trenton  last  year,  but  still  twenly-sii  Slam 
led  by  over  fire  hundred  delegates.  The  Normal  AsEociatiou,  whlcb 
yand  Tuesday,  was  more  largely  attended  than  at  any  previous  med- 
ipics  considered,  including  the  principles  and  claims  of  object  teacb- 
reat  practical  importance.  President  Ogden  deserves  speeial  credit 
The  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  were  ilw 
g  and  important,  and  their  inflnence  upon  the  educational  work  of  tb« 
i  salutary.  The  most  important  act  of  the  session  was  the  coniolidi- 
ee  National  Associa^ons  into  one,  with  four  sections  for  the  sepanie 
rf  topics  which  may  not  be  of  general  interest.  Hon.  ,1.  L.  Rckard, 
t  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  was  elected  President — a  most  ei- 
We  can  only  add  Chat  the  success  of  the  Cleaveland  meetingwii 
the  energy,  devotion,  and  hard  work  at  President  Ilagar.  He  spared 
or  expense  in  making  the  arrangements,  and  he  presided  with  admiia- 
)od  judgment. — OMo  Educational  Monthly. 

officers  elected  by  the  AssociatioD  at  Cleaveland,  are  the  following 

tnU—E.  A  Hubbard,  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone,  ConnecticW. 
Hrtetort — J.  H.  Hanson,  of  Maine,  W.  E.  C.  Rider,  of  New  Hamp- 
Hagar,  N.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Vf.  Bicknell,  of 
B.  G.  North  up,  of  Coonectieut,  J.  Dana,  Vermont. 
department  of  Sdiool  Superinimdentt — W.  Johnson,  of  Haiac. 
ent  Dcpariment  of  I/brmal  Schooli—C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine. 
<tpaTimettl  of  Primary  SchooU—W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  MassacbnieU 
)epaiimtnt  of  Higher  InHrucUon — Charles  W.  Elliot,  of  Hatsac.  t- 


I 
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BvBiAU  or  Educatioh. — Commissioner  Eaton  has  a  salaxy  of  98|000,  with^^ 
111,500  for  clerks,  library,  reports,  &c.    He  has  compiled  seyeral  statistical  tables      | 
of  great  practical  yalue.    The  ignorance  in  many  sections,  especially  the  south,  is      / 
titoaoding.    As  the  number  of  the  illiterate  increases,  postal  and  internal  reyenue  / 
reeeipts  and  inyentions  decrease. 

MAsaACBUsxTTB. — By  a  law  recently  passed,  elementary  and  fVee-hand  drawing  is 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  And  towns  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tuts  or  more,  are  required  to  maintain  a  free  school  for  the  instruction  of  adults  in 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  month,  is  $72.04;  of  females,  |28. 81. 
There  are  seven  times  as  many  females  teachers  as  male  teachers. 

BtuUm. — Boston  expended  oyer  $1,600,000  for  public  school  purposes  last  year. 

U.  F.  Clark,  master  of  the  Hancock  School,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 
There  is  a  yacancy,  also,  in  the  mastership  of  the  Quincy  School ;  and  it  is  rumored 
that  another  master  intends  soon  to  withdraw  fh>m  the  seryice.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months  a  new  school  will  be  organized  in  the  building  now  approaching  com- 
pletion on  Madison  Square.  Four  new  masters  therefor  will,  probably  be  elected, 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year. — Massacku»€tU  Ttacher. 

ComrscTicuT  Statb  Teachbrb'  AssocTArioN. — The  twenty-fourth  annual  meet- 
mg  will  be  held  at  New  Hayen,  Oct.  20th  and  21st,  1870.  Exercises  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Prof.  R.  G.  Hibbard,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  I.  N. 
Carlton,  A.  M.,  N.  C.  Pond,  Esq.,  Prof.  B.  Jepson,  Prof.  £.  Tourjee,  S.  M.  Capron, 
A.  M.,  and  Miss  Emma  M.  Goldthwaite.  The  following  among  other  subjects  are 
presented  for  discussion :  Drawing  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State ;  Incen- 
tlyes  in  School  Ooyemment ;  Language  exercises,  or  Practical'  Grammar  in  Com- 
Bon  Schools ;  High  School  Examinations,  and  the  direction  they  giye  to  Grammar 
Bcbool  work ;  Relation  of  Parents  and  Teachers ;  Characteristics  necessary  for  the 
laeeessftil  Teacher ;  The  Teacher's  Moral  Power.  Free  return  tickets  oyer  the 
pdlroads,  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  board  at  the  hotels  are  assured. 

Pbvvstltania. — The  PennsyWania  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  August 
meeting,  passed  a  resolution,  '*  That  there  should  be  religious  instructions  in  our 
Bchools,  and  that  the  Bible  be  made  the  basis  of  those  instructions." 

The  School  Board  of  Erie  haye  abolished  corporal  punishment  in  the  public 
fdiools. 

Ohio. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
held  at  Columbus,  in  July,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  State  School  Commissioner,  made 
•ome  remarks  in  a  discussion  on  the  '*  Defects  of  Graded  Schools,"  of  an  exceedingly 
s^cy  and  readable  character.  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  September,  has 
a  Ml  report — read  it. 

The  ayerage  wages  of  male  teachers,  is  $55.63 ;  females,  $38.26. 

Caufobhia. — ^The  Santa  Clara  County  Teachers'  Institute,  at  its  June  meeting 
passed  the  following  resolution : — **£esolved,  That  we  regard  absence  from  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute,  unless  occasioned  by  nnayoidable  circumstances,  as  unprofes- 
lional  conduct  on  the  part  of  teachers." 

They  alao,  at  all  jtheir  meethags,  elect  a  committee  on  introduction.    A  good  re- 
solye  and  a  good  act. 
3 


BOOKS  AND  BXCHAKG 

BOOKS. 
?  OHAKD  PB£  school.— B;  the  i 
Clnb,"  etc.     lUuatr&ted.     Boston:  1 

kuthor  of  "  The  Dodge  Clnb  "  aeenw 

■ement  of  the  jonager  &i  well  u  the  older  portion  of  the  eommnnit]'. 
.  C."  Mriei  U  K  rentare  Id  hd  timott  entirelf  new  fleld,  mud  preteoti 
I  u  mnit  call  forth  Ibe  kdmimion  of  all  bo^s  of  ipirit  and  eneigr. 

ID  ETA  ROBERTS'  HOME  IH  THE  WEST.— By  the  mulborrf 

!j  Roberta  became  a  Mao,"  etc.    Boiton :  I^ee  &  Shetwrd.    [Frooi 

•J-l 

itoTj  of  a  Weitern  "  Home,"  told  in  a  veiy  natiiral,  pleMuK  w«j> 

lueision  by  the  author  of  a  true  ijmpatfay,  a  pare  ideal  of  life,  and 

e  like  the  appearance  of  the  book,  and  beliere  it  to  be  correct  in  ii* 

iodencio*. 

EXCHANGES. 
ton  for  October  S,  ii  peculiarly  rich  in  both  Pictorial  and  Liteniy 
coDtaiDS  from  adtanet  ihttti,  a  tpirited  Ode  on  the  ProclamatioD  of 
ublic,  by  A.  C.  Soinbnrns;  an  excellent  itory  called  " The  Doebi- 
10,  Editorial  ArUciea  on  the  European  War,  and  other  choke  nul- 
ling. 

lontenti  include  fine  portraits  of  Qen.  Von  Steinmets,  Qen.  Troclm, 
■ome  «uperb  War  i^ctnrea,- a  Charge  of  Pfeocb  Cviraaaiera,  French 
n  Landwebr,  Fraoc-Tirenri,  Singing  the  MarseilUise,  and  a  vety 
^picture  representing  The  Crisis — Bringing  up  the  Guns.  Atwo-pags 
companies  thlB  nnmber  of  Evtrs  Saturday,  containing  a  remarkably 
[ap  of  Farie,  which  indicates  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  interett- 
the  ci^ — the  principal  Arenues,  Churches,  Palaces,  Railway  Sta- 
te. This  Hap  !■  jast  now  of  the  gTeatest  interest,  and  it  it  ao  large 
¥  executed  as  to  be  of  piirmanent  ralue. 

9  Men  AND  YoDHo  Women."- The  "Toung  Folks' Rural"  is  the 
le  new  rural  and  literary  monthly  being  issued  by  H.  N.  F.  Leaii, 
r  the  "  Western  Rural,"  at  Chicago.  Frizes  are  offered  for  atoriei 
DB  on  various  subjects  by  young  wiilers,  and  fine  premiums  for  clubs 
Terms,  $1.00  per  year.  The  first  SOO  subscribers  are  to  be  oed- 
irs.  Address  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,  publisher,  Chicago,  IIL 
esire  to  keep  well  informed  in  European  politics,  and  especially  oa 
le  present  Franco-Prussian  struggle,  we  would  commend  the  Lime 
its  excerpts  from  tlie  leading  foreign  magaiines,  is  enabled  to  pi*- 
compass  all  that  is  really  valuable, 

'  October  opens  with  a  rery  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  lb* 
Ctiristian  Associations,  and  preaentt  besides,  the  usual  rarie^  of 
1  entertaining  stories. 

r  ScaooL  Tmu,  published  by  J.  C.  Carrigaet  t  Co.,  PhiladelpUL 
lie  adjunct  to  Sahbatli  school  work.  Lire  teachers  ahonld  hare  it. 
AB'a  bright,  piquant  face  is  very  attractiTe,  and  we  know  it  mnit  1 
I  with  the  multitude  of  its  readers. 
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PROVIDENCE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

[The  foBowiDg  report  of  Mr.  Gaxwill's  remarlu  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  abore  Aiaodatioii 
wen  inadTertently  omitted  Arom  the  number  of  Thb  Schoolmastib  in  which  thej  should  have 
been  pabUshed.— l.  w.  b.] 

After  giving  the  probable  order  of  the  origin  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the 
•peaker  stated  that  pronouns  were  probably  contractions  of  the  noun — the  nick- 
uunea  of  the  nonns. 

That  the  so-called  relative  pronoun  serv^  a  two-fold  purpose,  standing  for  the 
ooim  and  connecting  its  propositions  to  the  one  in  which  its  antecedent  stood — ^its 
ooDDectiDg  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  identified  its  antecedent  more  than  anj  other 
pronoun.  That  the  relative  '*  what  **  was  not  a  compound  word,  but  was  the  neutre 
of  "  who,"  and  now  used  in  a  more  general  and  indefinite  sense,  and  generally 
when  the  antecedent  is  omitted.  That  the  relative  '*  that "  was  used  in  a  more 
restricted  or  definite  sense,  still  retaining  some  of  its  original  use,  that  of  a  demon- 
itrative.  That  the  relative  '*  which  "  was  not  the  neutre  of  *'  who,*'  but  was  com- 
pound in  its  origin,  and  contained  the  idea  of  likbkbss  or  similabitt  ;  as  in  the 
lenteoce  **Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven"  equals,  like  that  in  Heaven,  oar 
Heavenly  Father,  a  distinction  now  lost. 

The  speaker  would  make  no  war  upon  Grammar  as  such,  but  did  not  consider 
technical  grammar  adapted  to  the  minds  of  children — the  language  should  not  be 
learned  through  the  grammar,  but  grammar  tlirough  the  language.  That  is,  the 
cbild  should  not  be  required  to  learn  any  more  grammar  than  applies  to  the  amount 
of  language  he  knows.  « 


HON.  HORACE  MANN  IN  PRUSSIA. 

On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  in  visiting 
•chools  in  the  north  and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  (excepting,  of  course,  the 
time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place,)  entering  the  schools  to  hear  the  first 
recitation  in  the  morning,  and  remaining  till  the  last  was  completed  at  night,  I  call 
to  mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some  of  my  opinions 
and  inferences  I  may  have  erred,  but  of  the  following  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt : 

1.  During  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  (ex- 
cepting a  reading  or  spelling  lesson,)  vfith  a  book  in  his  hand, 

2.  I  never  saw  a  teacher  sitting  while  hearing  a  recitation. 

8.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands, — I  think  I  may  say,  within 
bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils,— /  n«V0r  saw  one  child  undergoing  punishmentf 
or  arraigned  for  misconduct.  I  never  saw  one  child  in  tears  from  having  been  put^ 
ished,  or  from  fear  of  been  punished. 

During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exercises  in  geography,  ancient  and  modem ; 
in  the  German  language, — from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  words  up  to  the 
beUes-letters  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speaking  and  vrriting; — in  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  surveying  and  trigonometry;  in  book-keeping;  in  civil  history,  an- 
cient and  modem ;  in  natural  philosophy ;  in  botany  and  zoology ;  in  mineralogy, 
where  there  were  hundreds  of  specimens ;  in  the  endless  variety  of  tiie  exercises  in 
thinking,  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  world  and  of  society ;  in  Bible  history  and . 
in  Bible  knowledge ; — and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these  cases  did  I  see  a 
teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book, — his  books,— his  library,  was  in  his  head.i 
Frompdy,  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  fh>m  tiie  rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,. 


TEBANOE  IN   THE  PUBUO  BCHOOU. 

itever  th«  oecuion  deuuuidcd.  I  remember  cbIUhe  oi 
)l  in  SMony,  where  e»ery thing  about  tha  premisei,  and  tbc 
eacher  and  children,  indicated  jerj  aarrow  pecuniar;  clrcani- 
d,  tlie  teacher  waa  just  read;  t«  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture 
Je  gave  not  only  the  erenta  of  a  particular  period  in  the  bit- 
entioned,  as  he  proceeded,  all  the  contemporaiy  iOTereigtii  of 
The  ordinary  time  for  a  lesson  here,  as  elsewhere,  wu  in 
9wbM  longer,  forj  towards  the  close,  the  teacher  entered  npon 
im  which  it  was  difficult  to  break  off,  and  rose .  to  a  stnun  of 
M  delightAil  to  hear.  The  scholars  were  all  absorbed  in  attea- 
r,  pen  and  ink  before  them,  and  took  brief  notes  of  what  wm 
loD  tonched  on  conlemporarj  erents  in  other  nations, — vhich, 
n  the  nihject  of  prerioui  lessons, — (be  pupils  were  questioned 
small  text-book  of  hislor;  was  used  b/  the  pupils,  which  tbej 

ler,  that  I  generally  risited  schools  withijut  guide,  or  letter  of 
iting  myself  at  the  door,  and  asking  the  favor  of  adoiissian. 
ral  order  tioni  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  commaoding 

and  unirersities  in  the  kiugdom  to  be  opened  foe  my  inspee- 
ihibiled  it,  or  spoke  of  it,— at  least  not  until  1  was  about  de- 

to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  an  uncommended  visitor. 
[  saw  no  teacher  titling  in  bis  school.  Aged  or  yoang,  lU 
tand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  ^igni^.  They  mingled  with  thai 
ly  ttoai  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animating,  enconnf- 
Dreatbiog  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring  the  timid, 
;ement  and  endearment  to  all.  The  looks  of  the  Frassisn 
e  expression  and  vivacity  of  mi  actor  in  h  play.  He  gestica- 
His  body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  bis  &ce  puts  on  all 
aioD,  which  a  public  speaker  would  do  if  haranguing  a  laifc 
rital  to  their  interests. 

i«>BBANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
«■■  W.  Hoss,  A.  H.,  Ex-8up«fial«iid«utofPabllclDsuniclion. 
subject,   the  first  inquiry  is  concerning  the  Rights  of  these 
emperance. 

ouble,  moral,  and  legal.  Coocemingthe  first,  none  candonM; 
le  said.  Concerning  the  second,  the  argument  is  more  compiei. 
It  more  attenUon.  The  chief  points  to  be  considered,  are,  first, 
schools  to  the  State ;  second,  the  relation  of  the  ■Sui«  or  gov- 
le. 

I  Schools  to  tbo  State  is  that  of  agent  to  principal.  The  Slate 
Schools,  Agent.  The  State  employs  the  schools  to  do  a  partot 
ore,  may  direct  as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  To  determine  wbst 
or  should  require  to  be  done,  we  must  learn  its  obligation  tolbe 
lie  "  Bill  of  Rights"  in  our  State  Constitution,  defines  this  oUi- 
ble  clearness.  It  says  that  "  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  pw- 
i  Governments  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  founded  on  tbdr 
■led  for  their  peace,  safety  and  well-being." 

■ad  "  Qovtnimsnt"  wUl  b«  nssd  *s  tjnoByms  in  tbls  pspic. 
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Ttdi  pretentt,  with  atriking  preciiion  and  force,  the  grand  object*  of  crril  gor* 
•nmient,  namely:  ihe  peace,  la/tty  and  letU-bnng  of  the  people.  Here  ii  the  obll- 
gidoBof  goTernmeDt  To  meet  tbi«  obligation  <t  iabonndtouse  all  honofaUe 
■Man*  and  agencies  at  il«  commandi.  Temperance  ii  an  honorable  meani,  and  the 
Nboola,  an  honorable  agency.  la  not  the  government,  therefore,  under  obligation* 
to  nw  this  agency  and  these  meana?  The  only  just  ground!  of  hesitation  lie  in  the 
faeiy  whether  temperance  i*  promotiTe  of  theae  ends.    Let  ua  ace. 

Whodarea  aaj  that  temperance  ii  not  promotive  of  peace,  tafety,  and  well-being? 
Hone.  More,  It  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  these,  but  it  ia  a  constituent  element  of 
tbini.  No  one  can  conceive  of  peace  in  any  comprehenaive  aense  without  inclod- 
ing  in  it,  temperance.  Safety  in  the  highest  degree,  either  for  the  individual  or  for 
ewnmanity,  is  impossible  without  temperance.  Well  being,  (i.  e.  proaperit)'  and 
h^ipineaa,)  is  alike  impossible  without  iL  These  true,  no  qaestton  can  ariatf  con- 
cerning the  concluaiveoess  of  temperance  to  the  above  ends,  conaequently  it  ia  a 
■KaoB  approTed  and  ready  for  nie. 

Secaad,  by  a  different  and  independent  line  of  argument,  we  reach  the  aame  coo- 
diuions.  Next  after  the  government's  obligation  to  the  people,  ia  ita  obligation  la 
ttielf.  The  right  of  self- protect  ion  ia  alwaya  operative,  and  authorizes  the  employ- 
ment of  any  and  all  honorable  meana  to  that  end.  One  of  the  most  polcntial  element* 
oTaafe^  to  a  State,  is  the  purity,  integrity  and  intelligence  of  ita  citizena.  But  a 
prime  element  of  these  qualities  ia  temperance.  Intemperance  and  moral  parity  are 
uiUgonistic,  and  must  eternally  remain  ao.  Hence  temperance  is  promotive  of 
good  citizenship,  and  good  citizenship  ia  eaaontiol  to  the  safety  of  Ihe  government. 
niu  fhim  the  position  of  dn^  to  itself,  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  promote 
temperance.     Thus,  the  two  lines  of  argument  converge  in  the  same  point,  tern- 

The  right  of  the  State  to  employ  the  School*  in  the  work  being  established,  also, 
the  duty  of  the  htate  to  promote  temperancep  the  next  qnestioD  is  the  efficiency  of 
tbe  Schools  iii  the  work. 

This  efficiency  i*  gaaranlced  by  Scripture:  "Train  up  a  chUd  in  the  way  he 
sbonld  go  and  when  he  is  old  be  will  not  depart  from  it."  Experience  sust^na  thi* 
dectaiation  as  a  general  law.  Six  thousand  years  in  the  life  of  the  race  have  been 
fbraiahingproof  of  this  declaration.  Therefore,  train  the  young  in  theprinciplea 
and  practice  of  temperance,  and  in  abhorrence  of  intemperance,  anil  almost  without 
exception,  their  Uvea  will  conform  to  this  training.  S<^obvious  ia  this  truth  that  it 
rises  almost  to  the  rank  of  an  educational  axiom.  When  applied  to  the  individuAl, 
the  axiom  is  "train  up  a  child,"  &c.,  and  when  applied  to  a  community  or  people, 
it  is,  what  yon  want  to  appear  in  the  life  of  a  people  or  nation,  should  first  appeal 
in  the  schools  of  Ihat  nation.  Hiatory  attests  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  and  wi(- 
dom  tays  let  ua  act  upon  it ;  that  ia,  if  we  wnuld  have  temperance  in  the  American  na- 
tion, inatead  of  ahamefiil  intemperance,  a*  now;  let  ns  put  temperance  into  the 
schools  of  this  nation.  What  a  workl  five  mllliona  of  the  nation'a  cliildren  taught 
*nd  trained  in  the  principle  and  practice  of  temperance  t  Five  million  youtha  grow- 
ing np  to  I «  sober  men  and  sober  women  I  The  very  conception  of  auch  a  result 
ehonid  thrill  every  philanthropic  heart.  Who  can  estimate  the  blessings  of  such  a 
work?  Intelligence,  peace,  plenty,  long  life  and  honor,  instead  of  ignorance,  dia- 
eord,  poverty  and  untimely  and  violent  deaths,  "  men  not  living  out  half  their  days." 
Who  does  not  deaire  to  aid  such  a  work  ?  The  achools  cau  and  should  aid  in  this 
work.     This  bring*  us  to  tbe  practical  question. 


ktolinastct[. 
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1EP0ET8. 

d^  and  town  School  BeporU 


'closes with  diBtinguished 
anificent  appropriation  of 
seen  able  to  continue  the 
weeks,  divided  into  four 
bool  purposes,  your  com- 
T  view,  to  give  the  small 
)  the  large  districts.  Such 
1,  and  made  a  success  in 

}nnt  of  the  condition  and 
!  eighth  year  of  our  hi»- 
time  and  place,  here  and 
common  schools,  in  the 

iwn  was  taken  from  the 
ts,  and  attached  to  Rhode 
East  Providence.  This 
and  deeply-cherished  ties 


EXTRA  CTTB  FRO 

'e  had  been  connecte 
and,  at  the  eanie  t'u 
disarranged  about  hi 
ret  town  meeting,  u 
)te,  decided  to  take 
o  the  town,  to  purcb 
ed,  and  to  keep  then 
i  town  instead  of  pul 

iroe  meeting.  Dr.  T.  W.  Aepinwall,  Thomas  B.  Bishop 
y.  Gerald,  were  chosen  school  committee;  and  to  them 
!r  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  able  manner  in  which 

were  organized,  as  well  as  the  eligible  and  convenient 
nd  beautiful  style  and  convenieDt  internal  arrangement  of 
louses. 

und  necessary  to  build  three  new  houses  the  first  year, 
designed  by  Mr.  Chriatopher  Dexter,  of  East  Providence, 
ompleted,  were  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  unsor- 
,ny  country  B::hool  house  in  the  State.  Since  that  time  we 
ued  the  work  eo  nobly,  eo  wisely  begun,  till,  during  the 
TO  new  houses  have  been  built,  in  districts  No.  5  and  Mo. 
ves  us,  now,  a  complete  set  of  new  houses  in  each  district, 
ight  years,  we  have  erected  new  houses  in  each  of  the 
;te,  except  in  No.  1,  or  Watchemoket,  which  had  a  house 
but  very  small,  that  has  been  enlarged  to  four  times  its 
;.  The  houses  are  of  unform  size  and  style  and  the  same 
arrangement,  and  well  adf^ted  to  the  wants  of  the  several 
cept  in  No.  2,  which  needs  enlargement  to  meet  the  in- 
holars. 

a  to  meet  these  heavy  expenses  have  been  cbeerfiilly  voted, 
rftilly  paid.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  lact, 
ase  has  there  been  any  serious  objection  to  location  or  cost 

and  in  no  case  has  there  been  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
littee — and  paid,  too,  when  other  expenses  incidental  to  a 
ind  our  terrible  war  which  was  then  raging,  were  unusually 

These  facts  show  how  strongly  our  tax  payers  are  attached 
r  our  present  school  system.     Your  committee,  however, 
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dence  that  the  teadency  with  all  is  toward  it  in  our  larger 
irbeK  it  is  at  once  most  needful,  and  yet  most  difficult  of  atti 
This  tendency  ie  seen  in  the  general  deportment  of  the  pupils  i 
and  out  of  school,  in  the  promptnesB  and  accuracy  exhibited 


We,  therefore,  congratulate  the  teacben 
tata  and  patrona  of  our  sclioole,  on  the  good 
ivore  to  realize  the  high  ideal  of  oar  excd- 
:hoola. 

U  the  beet  aoewer  to  M  objectiooB  against 
schools  from  aoy  quarter,  will  be  a  more 
pport ;  and  the  surest  defeat  of  all  Bcbemes 
;e  their  general  design,  will  be  in  the  vigor- 
all  friends  of  our  free,  civil  and  educadonal 
3  beet  teachers  that  can  be  found,  and  pro- 

7  schools,  by  which  good  teachers  may  be 
)r  teachers  may  be  rendered  good  teachers; 
I  benevolent  care,  that  all  children  of  suita- 
itruction,  and  encouraged  by  all  practicable 
[>f  their  fine  facilities  for  securing  a  compe- 
Immortal  mind  be  suffered  to  remain  unedo- 
highest  destiny. 

8  previons  year  made  highly  practical  and 
trtain  hindrances  to  progress  in  our  schools,'' 
tendaince,  tardiness  and  truancy ;  want  of 
of  study  and  recitation ;  slovenly  ha'Rts  of 
t  recitations  in  class  exercises ;  and  on  the 
;  preference  to  private  schoole  over  the  pub- 
jr  citizens  by  the  town. 

soon,  these  useful  hints  of  our  predecessors, 
I  with  earnestly  inviting  all  classes  of  our  con- 
'  efforts  to  carry  our  eyetem  of  ecfaools  for- 
lethods,  toward  perfection.     That  system  is 

State,  and  of  the  government  of  the  whole 
,  at  last,  welcoming  the  heaven-givoi  boon 
len  to  all  classes  and  conditions  and  nadon- 
^place  and  a  home  in  the  east  or  west,  the 

wide  domun.  May  this  glory  of  our  land 
'  this  life  principle  of  our  free  government 
;h  the  remissness  of  the  frteode,  or  the  wUy 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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SMTTHFIELD. 

IX  Atm  Wawtb  or  OD>  SoaooLi. 

Committee  have  not  only  made 

law  requtrest  but  have  in  additi 

ils.     At  each  visit  it  has  been  th< 

stronger  desire  and  a  fresher  zeal 

iet  the  teacher  in  faU  arduous  wi 

gather  such  information  as  they  could  in  regard  to  the  cc 

its  of  the  school.     In  this  connection  we  would  say  tl 

srvadon  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  past  ] 

'  been  one  of  prosperity  to  our  schi^ols,  but  that  they 

ep  in  advance  of  previous  years.     And  notwithstandic 

it  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Providence  papers  i 

e,  that  the  schools  in  country  towns  are  on  the  ret: 

fully  persuaded  that  our  schools,  in  point  of  moral 

inment,  will  rank  favorably  with  any  schools  of  like  { 

e.     We  are  not  amoug  the  number  who  believe  tha 

>ols  HIGH  failure  because  they  are  not  all  graded  schoi 

vould  earnestly  urge  that  system  upon  all  those  distr! 

racticable,  wc  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  some  of  our  spi 

1  didtricts  such  a  system  would   prove  a  hindrance  n 

to  the  cause  of  education.     In  these  schools  many  o 

receive  all  of  their  mental  training ;  from  them  they 

to  enter  the  busy  arena  of  life ;  and  not  haying  sul 

ted   them  to  pursue  the  regular  routine  of  a  graded 

ou8  they  should  be  left  ai  liberty  to  select  those  st 

best  qualify  them  for  the  basineaa  of  life. 


be  generous  ^propriation  made  by  the  town  last  Ji 
Committee  to  give  to  each  district  a  sum  sufficient  i 
petent  teacher  for  a  term  of  forty  weeks.  Hence  the 
s  deemed  it  their  duty,  in  some  instances,  to  deman 
ire  and  higher  qualification  in  the  teacher.  This  has  j 
itus  to  some  of  the  schools,  which  has  taken  them  i 
-worn  rots,  and  started  them  upon  tbe  high  road  to  si 
lers  employed  have,  as  a  general  thing,  proved  them. 


fied  for  th^r  duties.  Mftuy  of  them  bare 
n  imparting  iostruction,  in  inapiring  their 
siaam  that  has  led  to  more  studious  haluta, 
yet  wboleaome  discipUae. 
iver,  there  has  been  a  total  failure.  Tbii 
of  mental  culture,  but  from  inabilit;  to 
has  produced  it«  deleterious  effects,  lh« 
he  spirit  of  rebellion  created  in  tbe  miod 
t  restraint.  Too  many  are  apt  to  suppom 
ler  leaves  a  district  that  his  influence  is  al 
ce ;  its  baneful  effects  still  remains  in  tht 
ind  of  tbe  pupil,  in  inattention  to  stud; 
nee,  which  will  paralyze  the  best  efforts  o 
weeding  teime. 

lat  tbe  character  of  our  schools  must  de 
)n  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Yet  w 
'ere  willing  to  hazard  the  experiment,  an 
ssed  no  other  qualification  than  the  simpli 
:  to  teach,  and  resided  convenient  to  tb 
In  some  localities  there  seems  to  be  i 
yhody  can  teach  ecbool.  Where  this  idei 
,  neither  have  we  cared  te  ascertain,  beiii] 

of  convenience  of  location,  or  a  desire  ti 

s  why  an  incompetent  person  should  b 

rork. 

ecord  tbe  fact  that  some  districts  have  sui 

consequence  of  the  Trustees  neglectinjf  o 
ler  for  the  full  number  of  weeks  recom 
tnd  provided  for  by  tbe  town.  The  reasoi 
re  but  few  to  go  to  school,  therefore  it  i 
a  winter  term ;  forgetting  or  ignoring  th 
]  inclement  weather  will  prevent  many  a 
iding  that  term.  We  are  happy  to  say 
I  the  Trustees  have  been  men  who  bar 
jir  position,  have  taken  a  lively  interest  ii 
id  faithfully  for  their  prosperity  ;  and  as  w 
abors,  we  can  but  attribute  much  of  tb 
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schools  the  p«8t  year,  -  to  thei 

>r  CoopKKATioir. 

Ileuses,  energetic  Trustees,   : 

ps  of  Teachers,  and  yet  our  ec 

of  excellence  which  might  b< 

tion.     Your  Committee  feel 

lot  yet  arrived,  when  parenia 

lid  in  the  education  of  theit 

libility  of  seeing  that  their  ch 

at  school.     But  how  often  ! 

excuse  considered  a  good  reason  for  permitting  the  child 

home,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  or  even  worse,  he  is  tho 

taken  from  the  school  to  work  a  few  days  in  the  mill,  or 

dsy's  labor  on   the  farm.     This  cannot   be  done  without 

child  a  wrong  that  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.    If,  hon 

child  alone  woe  to  suffer,  there  would  remain  leas  cause  for  ( 

but,  as  it  is,  the  whole  school  feels  the  blow.    Every  class  i 

he  is  connected  is  obliged  to  drag  along,  term  afler  term,  t 

grin  of  the  teacher,  the  impatience  and  just  indignation  of 

ud  the  forfeiture  of  the  more  rapid  progress  of  which 

worthy.     If  need  be,  parents  should  make  still  greater  at 

Older  to  keep  their  children  in  school,  remembering  that  1 

l^iacy  they  can  leave  them  is  a  thorough  education.    This 

more  apparent  as  time  rolls  on.    The  tide  of  emmigration  tl 

setting  in  upon  us  raises  it£  voice  of  warning  that  should  an 

lover  of  liberty  toa  sense  of  his  duty  in  this  respect.     The 

our  free  institutioos  is  safe  only  as  it  rests  upon  the  firm  f 

of  an  educated  citizenship.     Hence  we  call  upon  the  frient 

cation  and  humanity,  and.  especially  upon  the  educators  of  c 

to  not  only  train  the  intellect .  for  efficient  service,  but  lo  b< 

in  their  efforts  to  teach  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  cit 

free  government,  to  inculcate  the  princi[>Ies  of  a  sound  moi 

the  central  truths  of  Christianity.     Committed  to  the  care 

pie  thus  trained,  our  country  will  be  safe,  and  as  we  turn 

over  to  those  hands,  we  may  enter  upon  our  rest  in  the  full 

that  future  generations  will  gather  an  abundant  harvest  o 

blessings. 
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fortable  and  regular  temperature,  aod  be  so  well  TentiUted  that  the 
lopply  of  fresh  air  may  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  pore 
Kmoephere  in  atl  the  rooms. 

The  "Thayer  street"  and  "  Warren  street"  plans,  as  carried  out  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  the  one  for  the  Grammar,  and  the  other  for 
the  Ptntnarf/  school  department,  combine  in  all  their  essential  appoint- 
Dwnta  these  requisitions,  and  not  only  for  general  accommodation, 
batiii  many  little  matters  which  add  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 
ofboth  teachers  and  scholars,  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  plan  we 
know  of. 

With  Mr.  Leach,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  k  Provi- 
dence,  this  subject  has  been  a  constant  study  for  years,  and  it  ia  prin- 
dpslly  by  him  that  these  plans  were  perfected,  and  through  his  exer- 
tions that  they  have  now  become  the  established  models  for  all  new 
school  houses  within  his  jurisdiction. 

These  two  plans  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  design,  as  it  will  be 
Ksn  by  comparing  the  school  house  on  the  corner  of  Thayer  and 
Charles  Field  streets  with  the  one  more  recently  erected  on  Federal 
street,  or  any  two  of  the  "  Warren  street"  grade,  whifch  happen  to  be 
nrried  out  in  different  designs. 

TTie  "  Thayer  street"  is  superior  to  the  "  Warren  street"  plan.  The 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  especially  for  light,  are  much  better,  and 
the  ground  plan  generally  admits  of  a  better  architectural  treatment 
because  it  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  location  of  the  lot.  Both 
<^  these  plans  are  architecturally  better  when  they  can  be  located  on 
•  comer  lot,  though  with  the  "  Thayer  street"  plan  this  is  a  matter 
of  Ettle  importance,  tor  it  is  as  well  adapted  for  an  inside  lot  as  most 
any  building  of  its  kind  can  be ;  whereas,  the  "  Warren  street"  plan,, 
as  it  is,  requires  a  comer  lot,  or  some  very  open  location  for  the  de' 
tign,  which  grows  out  of  the  plan,  to  be  well  brought  out. 

l^iis  pian  cannot  always  be  as  favorably  situated  as  the  one  on. 
Warren  street,  or  the  new  one  recently  built  after  the  same  plan  in 
the  town  of  Warren,  R.  I. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  design  depends  almost  wholly  on  tbeloca* 
tion.  The  sky-line  of  this  building  is  all  the  architect  could  ask  for 
if  it  could  be  placed  fen^fA-uiK  rather  than,  as  the  plan  requires)  en(2- 
tmw  to  the  street. 


ch  i 
id  I 
quii 


witl.    ....     —-._, r -  - 

ve  the  light  alltrom  one  aide,  from  the  Itfi. 
:  side  does  away  with  the  cro88-4igkt,  and 
ler  as  to  the  scholars.  A  steady  eide-ligfat 
ol  room,  and  is  far  superior  to  a  flood  of 
uDiDg  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  or 
ioD  we  do  not  speak  of  a  ceiling-light,  pet- 
than  a  (left)  side  light ;  hut  such  a  light  ii 
;  therefore  it  is.Qot  here  considered, 
plan  the  design  necessarily  calls  for  win- 
i  school  rooms  are  famished  with  inside 
lates  this  light,  hnt  after  all  it  does  not 
yer  street,"  where  there  is  a  constant  and 
e  side. 

%t  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  of 
ete,  and  maintains  at  all  times  an  atmos- 
[  agreeable. 

erfect  there  seems  little  chance  for  improve 
always  follow  in  the  most  perfect  plans, 
where  we  least  expect.  There  may  be  do 
ggest  themselves  here,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
t,  and  the  parties  which  have  this  thing  in 
]  are  liberal  efiough  to  accept  any  suggee- 
thing  more  perfect. 

I.  P.  M 
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SNTIUTION  AND  LI6HT. 


can  be  done  in  the  school  room  to  promote 
physical  rigor  to  pupils  ?  The  answers  are 

im  perfect  ventilation  at  whatever  pecuniary 
irything  depends."  Where  ventilation  is  im- 
)  act  as  a  sort  of  poison.  The  lungs  are  filled 
erve  the  purposes  of  breathing ;  the  blood 
tion,  is  not  purified  by  its  contact  with  im- 
I  consequently  is  obliged  to  renew  its  circa- 
re  condition.  This  causes  languor  and  other 
rarious  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
leives  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulating 
insitive  organization,  may  be  troubled  with 
lacbe,  and  compelled  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
lO  has  visited  the  Thayer  Street  Grammar 
forenoon  or  afternoon  session  in  the  winter, 
isely  the  purity  of  the  air  withid  approxi- 
irithout,  will  appreciate  this  plea  for  what  is 
construction  of  public  halls  and  of  sleeping 
of  the  disease  attributed  to  other  causes,  is 
ipiration  and  expiration  of  the  lungs  about 
passes  through  thb  organ,  or  not  far  from 
Four  hours.  According  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, the  least  quantity  which  should  be  allowed  for  dwelling  houses, 
shops  and  schools,  should  be  800  feet  to  each  person,  in  order  to 
jpply  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen.  This  requirement  applies  with 
ren  more  force  to  sleeping  apartments  at  night  than  to  school  rooms, 
here  the  frequent  opening  of  doors  and   the   occasional  opening  of 

*Il  atmj  be  itated  withoat  femr  of  contradiction,  that  there  ii  no  one  mbject  of 
«ater  MUiitarj  and  therftpentlc  ItnporttiDct.-  than  tbe  anbject  of  Tonlilntion.  Th« 
jnrj  which  the  human  ijitem  receirea  from  miasmatic  poiiona  on  the  free  air, 
betber  blown  orei  manhes  or'  coUectioni  of  organic  matter,  ii  inaigniflcant  id 
HDpariioa  irith  Ibat  vbich  Inrki  in  hnmanhabitationa,  whether  in  germs  of  diaaaie 
'  in  the  wide  (pread  proalration  and  tuffeiing  which  tecult  fhim  breatliing  an  at- 
otphera  Incapable  of  dalfrapportingtlie  vital  ftmctiont.-T'i'r.  SUiier,inSa>Mtarj/ 


BOOEB  WnjJAlIS  AND  THE  PLYMOUTH   FILGBIU8 

the  Union  is  to  be  decided  at  the  pollii,  when  orer  all  tbi 
Totea  are  falling  thick  as  hail  and  we  seem  to  hear  them 
the  ciaagor  of  arms,  ia  it  not  enough  to  make  the  lover  of  h 
tarn  pale  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  under  which  they  he 
the  conttequences  to  which-  they  may  lead  P  By  the  votet 
wicked  men,  or  even  of  one  wicked  man,  bonorahle  men  may 
from  office  and  niiBcrennts  elevated  to  their  places ;  useful  of 
isfaed  and  sinecures  created ;  the  public  wealth,  which  bad 
ioduetry,  squandered  upon  mercenaries ;  enterprise  crippled 
mer  tailing  from  every  hand)  the  wheel  stopping  in  every 
sail  dropping  to  the  mast  on  every  sea ;  and  thus  capital,  ^ 
been  honestly  and  laboriously  accumulated,  turned  into  d 
fine,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  may  be  reversec 
Micial  condition  of  millions  changed  to  gratify  one  man's  { 
prejudice  or  revenge.  In  a  word,  if  the  votes  which  fall  so 
into  the  ballot>box  on  our  days  of  election  emanate  from  v 
>ela  and  a  loyalty  to  truth  they  will  descend  like  benedici 
Heaven  to  bless  the  land  and  fill  it  with  song  and  gladness 
have  never  been  known  upon  earth  since  the  days  of  paradie 
on  the  other  hand,  these  votes  come  from  ignorance  and  < 
fire  and  brimstone  that  were  rained  on  Sodom  and  Gomon 
be  more  tolerable." 


ROGER  WILLUMS  AND  THK  PLYMOUTH  PIL6R1M1 

[At  the  PilKTiin  Fe>tir«1  held  in.Boger  WilUami  Hall,  Providence,  1 
11th  of  October.  1870,  aeeries  of  oftei^dinner  specchei  wm  apriticipftlfe 
oocMion.  One  of  the  lentimenfi  proposed  bj  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Baratov 
•Ued,  wu  u  follow*:  "Tbe  ftiendihip between  the  Filgrlma  at  Plj 
Roger  WUlituni— manj  waten  conld  not  quench  it,  nor  flood*  drowQ  it. 
the  RcT.  Dr.  Caiwell,  President  of  Brown  UniTersitf,  fitly  replied.  R 
Boiton  wa«  alio  called  to  speak  to  the  same  sentiment,  and  we  glx 
their  mannscript  addresses.  ] 

ADDRESS  OF  BET.  DR.  CASWELL. 

Mb.  Chairman  : — The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Roger  Wil 
great  themes  ; — a  little  too  trite  for  novelty  and  sensational 
bpt  worthy  of  all  regard.     Under  a  rigid  construction  of  1 
2 


.  TniiLIAUS   AND  THE  .PLTMOUTH  PTLQRmS. 

could  be  admitted  as  a  competent  witoeBS  to  teetiff  in 
somewhat  prejudiced  on  both  eidea,  being  on  the  one 
vcendant  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first  born  of  the 
r  England,  and  on  the  other,  a  member  of  the  church 
er  Williams. 

t  which  you  have  given  refers  to  the  warm  friend- 
sted  between  Williams  and  the  Pilgrims.  It  u 
t  Roger  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  brethren 
lose  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.     He  persistently  i^ 

any  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  civil  magistrates  in 
-nments,  which  was  a  great  and  pestilent  heresy  in 
an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.  But  with 
rethren  he  appears  always  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
.     He  prophesied  there  for  about  two  years,  as  an 

pastor,  Ralph  Smith,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  with 
)roval  of  the  brethren.  And  yet,  it  is  evident  that 
water  had  some  grave  misgivings  about  his  soundness 
e  probably  caught  glimpses  of  new  views  on  churdi 
:h  Williams  had  not  then  fiilly  declared.     Much  as 

him,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  much  preferred 
eturn  to  Salem  and  continue  tu  prophet^  there  rather 
th."  But  we  have  no  occasion  here  to  speak  of  their 
».  We  are  rather  to  look  at  the  great  fundamental 
ey  held  in  common,  and  which  bound  them  together 
niggles  and  eufierioge  for  the  iaith  once  delivered  to 

ike  grave,  earnest  men ;  they  had  strong  convictions, 
entious  in  carrying  them  out  in  practice  even  at  the 
lution  and  death.  They  were  no  fanatica,  no  rash,  and 
rere.  They  were  earnest  students  of  the  Bibie.were  men 
d  strong  faith  in  God.  The  times  in  which  they  can>e 
of  life  tried  men's  souls,  and  especially  such  as  be- 
en Bible,  and  the  divine  right  of  private  judgment, 

ling  to  Horton,  "  venting  of  dlrers  of  hii  own  lingular  opinioiu' 
iami,  led  Elder  Brewster  to  hu  "  that  he  would  run  the  tasie 
■ration  and  Anabaptlitiy,  which  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Se-Bapait 


r 

I        and  1 
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and  who  soaght  a  pure  faiHi,  and  prized  their  Christian  [ 
above  all  worldly  wealth  and  diatinctions.  They  had  witr 
old  England  the  odious  idtolerance  of  a  corrupt  church,  1 
over  God'a  heritage,  and  crushing  out  all  freedom  of  worshij 
ing  and  driving  to  exile  thousands  of  the  best  men  of  the  n 

When  I  think  of  what  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  suffered  in  1 
what  privations  they  endured  in  Holland,  what  sublime  trus 
they  manifested  in  embarking  upon  a  long  and  perilous  v 
quest  of  a  new  home ;  when  I  think  of  their  landing  on  our  I: 
barren  shorea,  and  with  unexampled  fortitude  battling  with  I 
cold  and  storms  of  a  New  England  winter,  and  all  for  th 
conscience  and  "  Freedom  to  worship  God,"  I  confess  th 
down  to  them  with  a  reverence  that  I  feel  (or  very  few  othei 

John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  Willia 
ster  and  Roger  Williams,  there  they  stand,  colossal  figures 
grandeur  in  the  early  history  of  New  England.  They  hoD< 
and  God  honored  them.  To  attempt  any  formal  statement 
claims  to  consideration  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
gra[Aic  pen  has  not  told  the  story  of  their  heroic  virtues  at 
ings?  What  eloquent  orator  has  not  kindled  into  enthu 
treating  of  their  magnanimous  and  whole-souled  devotion 
and  freedom  ?  When  and  where  has  not  their  influence  bee 
moulding  and  toning  up  the  moral  and  religious  characti 
whole  people?  Nay,  I  may  go  further  than  this.  It  will  1 
deemed  an  exaggerated  statement  when  I  say  that  their  inl 
felt  tiMlay,  for  good  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  their  resie 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  their- unwavering  and  sublime  trust  in  i 
their  persistent  energy  in  founding  a  home   for  Ireedom 
shores  I     All  honor  to  Roger  Williams  aa  the  illustrious  pio 
diampion  of  Soul  liberty  I 

ADDBEBS  OF  THE  BEV.  FRANCIS  HOBTON. 

Mb.  PsEspENT : — It  is  happy  for  us,  that  with  all  our  n 
Soger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island,  we  have  not  to  abate  oi 
tittle  of  our  reverence  for  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.  They  v 
friends  of  rleigious  liberty,  and  in  fact  to  the  founder  of  tl 
monwealth,  as  to  authorize  the  sentiment  just  expressed.    Tl 


LUAHS  AND  THE  PLTMOniK  PILOBIHS. 

n  them  in  some  reapects,  It  is  true,  though  not 
e  exercise  of  friendship ;  and  he  knew  them  u 
n  points  more  important  than  their  acknowledged 
;,  therefore,  as  he  was  in  those  peculiarities  which 
his  name  in  New  England  history,  he  ceased  not 
lople  of  Plymouth,  nor  they  for  htm,  that  affectii»i 
of  perlectnesB." 

as  been  recog;nized  by  our  honored  giiest,  who  as  a 
at,  and  President  of  Brown  University,  fitly  npn- 
■  and  estimable  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  In- 
rith  UB  in  asaemhlies  like  this,  and  his  words  s^ 
I  of  fellow-feeling  still  subsisting  between  the  de- 
Williams,   and  those  who  honor  the  memory  of 

rence,  is  it  asked,  between  one  class  and  the  oth« ; 
to  confess,  that  it  is  sometimes  about  as  di£Bcnlt 
IB  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and 
at,  when  ascertained,  does  not  eeseotially  alienate ; 
both  sides  may  be  neighbors  still,  and  near  ueigb- 
lay  be  beloved  brethren.  Why  should  the  qoes- 
evcral  houses  are  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  a 
what  extent  their  lands  are  washed  by  the  waves 
y  affect  their  social  intercourse  or  their  friendship  ? 
it  there  is  love,  of  celestial  origin,  which  waters 
floods  drown  ;  and  that  what  was  thus  true  of  the 
}  less  true  of  their  reputed  children, 
sir,  to  join  hands  in  this  city  of  Providence,  and 
dly  greetings  in  Rojier  Williams  Hall.  Was  it 
>d]y  edifice  was  erected,  and  received  the  hintoric 
■ ;  that  these  walls  might  echo  to  strains  like 
ual  blessings,  as  well  as  sumptuous  Buppliea,  have 
I  of  us  especially,  who  have  had  a  considerable  part 
raining  on  yonder  hill,  under  the  faithful  guidance 
',  and  to  those  of  us,  who,  for  forty  yean,  have 
iliar  with  his  presence  who  now  presides  over  that 
on  which  he  has  so  long  favored  with  his  instnio- 
the  chair  of  welt-remembered  and  worthy  [wede- 
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t  is  gndfying  to  hear  his  voice  in  thie  place,  &nd  to 
hia  ooQunuDicatione,  aa  expressive  not  only  of  liberal  culture 
truly  catholic  and  evangelical  aentiments. 

Long  may  the  relations  between  the  Baptists  and  ourael 
the  still  larger  brotherhood  of  saints,  bo  as  friendly  and  ai 
now.  Our  aim  may  it  be,  like  that  of  the  Pilgrims,  to 
Saviour,  and  to  evangelize  the  world,  more  than  to  secure  a 
rate  interest,  or  conformity  to  any  other  rule  than  that  of  tl 
tores  given  by  divine  inspiration.  God  grant  that  our  love 
and  for  the  household  of  faith,  may  be  such  as  no  sectional 
•hall  lesson,  and  that  we  may  "  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  o 
itriving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel." 


TEACHERS'  INSTITCTE  AT  WESTERLY. 
Wbdkbsdat,  Thdbbdav  ahd  Fuvai,  OcroBEa  5,  6  jlsu  7, 18 

[Hot  being  »bte  to  attend  the  Inatitnte,  we  preient  a  brief  abitrsct  of  1 
MDtIo  us  bj  the  S«m«7,  D.  P.  Spencer.— o.  a.  w.] 

First  Day. 

.  Momittff,  The  Institute  met  in  the  hall  of  the  new  EI 
School  House  at  11  o'clock.  Devotional  exercises  were  cond 
Bev.  Frederick  Denison,  and  an  eloquent  address  of  welo 
delivered  by  Rev.  George  E.  Tomlinson,  which  was  ha] 
•ponded  to  by  Commissioner  Bicknell. 

An  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  Horace 
for  President,  James  M.  Pendleton  and  David  Smith  for  Vi 
dents,  and  M.  S.  Greene  and  D.  P.  Spencer  for  Secretariei 

Afternoon.  Prqf.  G.  W.  Haselwood  discussed  the  qu 
"Music  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,"  declaring  against  i 
tice  of  loud  singing  at  the  time  the  voice  is  changing.  He  a 
to  the  great  gratification  of  the  audience.  Prof.  W.  H.  H. 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  education  and  conducted  an  exercise 
graphy,  recommending  map  drawing  as  a  means  of  securing 
o!  the  eye,  in  the  proper  locating  of  towns,  rivers,  &c. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  ma 
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bers,  ladies  and  geotlemen,  freely  questioning  the  lecturer  on  varioiu 
points  in  his  method  of  teaching  the  science. 

In  the  evening,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.»  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  Twenty-five  Years  Progress  in  Educational  Matters. 

We  ^ake  the  following  abstract  of  Dr.  Barnard's  remarks :  ^  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  such  a  noble  fabric  as  this  new  house.  Just 
twenty-seven  years  ago  this  day  I  visited  Westerly  to  concert 
measures  for  organizing  schools  in  this  county;  on  that  occasion 
it  was  difficult  to  learn,  even  by  consulting  the  legal  profession,  where 
any  public  school  was  to  be  found.  The  problem  of  universal  eda- 
cation  has  been  solved  only  by  the  present  generation,  the  parochial 
schools  of  Puritan  New  England  never  came  up  to  the  full  idea  of 
general  public  education.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  schools 
were  generally  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  all  school  business  was 
transacted  by  clergymen.  But  education  is  taking  a  wider  range ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the  family  or  church.  In 
1840  there  were  more  uneducated  persons  in  Rhode  Island  than  ia 
all  the  rest  of  New  England,  and  at  this  day  there  are  more  illiterate 
persons  in  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  than  in  the 
whole  of  Germany.  Forty  years  since,  but  one  State  Superintendent 
in  all  the  United  States,  twenty-five  years  ago  but  five,  now  in  nearly 
every  State. 

In  erecting  a  school  house,  always  erect  a  first-class  building.  In 
1837  there  was  not  a  really  good  school  house  in  the  whole  State  of 
Connecticut.  Children  should  attend  punctually ;  twenty*five  years 
ago  there  was  not  the  least  attempt  to  secure  attendance  in  New 
England  schools. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  no  such  thing  as  professional  teaching  was 
known  in  Rhode  Island.  Constant  employment  makes  teaching  a 
profession.  In  Saxony,  a  teacher,  if  qualified,  cannot  be  dismissed 
(though  the  salary  is  small)  without  a  pension. 

In  a  few  years  ^  Compulsory  attendance  "  of  children  at  school,  by 
law,  will  be  considered  a  necessity.  Switzerland,  a  republic,  com- 
pels attendance. 

When  the  School  Laws  of  Rhode  Island  were  framedi  twenty-five 
years  ago,  members  who  voted  for  them  were  fearful  of  not  being 
returned  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  some  sections  the  Commissioner 
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if  he  came  advocating  taxation  to  Bup- 

Bite  taxation  is  readily  voted,  and  our 

nodel  for  most  of  the  other  States. 

1  of  public  schools,  from  Primary  schools 

Bve  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  liberal 

urich,  in  Switzerland,  with  a  populatioii 

i  Bhode  Island,  has  established  a  public 

»,000,  at  the  public  expense. 

compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to 

lis ;  so  It  should  be  here. 

'  teaching  nkillw  not  developed  by  them. 

have  teaching  monitors,  and  only  those 

in  the  public  schools  should  be  admitted 

I  in  all  the  districts  throughout  the  year, 
I  should  be  employed  instead  of 


low  has  a  very  good  system  of  education, 
lools  in  EngUnd,  and  teachers  are  pro- 

EOOND  Dat. 

wa«  discussed  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barnard, 

F.  W.  Tilton.  Mr.  Leach  said,  "  In 
quiring  permits,  when  there  was  absen- 
ibre  scholars  could  reenter,  had  checked 
e  away  with  it. 

In  the  poorest  schools.  There  are  two 
lose  who  are  allowed  to  be  absent  by 
'ho  are  absent  without  leave  of  parents. 
I  to  impress  the  parents  of  such  with  the 
.  The  best  remedy  for  the  last  would  be  a 
it  idea  that  children  in  the  United  States 
leous,  and  should  be  exploded ;  there  is 

in  the  United  States  as  in  England, 
letimea  break  down,  is  not  from  over- 
ysical  exercise." 
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Mr.  Tilton  said  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  truancy  is  from 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  parents,  and  the  best  rem- 
edy is,  enlightening  such  parents  by  visiting  them  by  teachers  and 
school  officers,  and  for  extreme  cases,  by  having  stringent  laws 
passed  and  enforced ;  but  use  milder  measures  in  all  cases  before  en* 
forcing  the  law. 

Afternoon.  The  great  event  was  the  dedication  of  the  new  Elm 
street  school  house,  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  The  exercises  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Warren,  and  mudc 
by  a  choir  made  up  of  members  of  the  various  church  choirs  of  West- 
erly. 

Hon.  Rowse  Babcock,  as  representative  of  the  building  committee, 
then  presented  their  report,  giving  a  complete  resume  of  the  origin, 
progress  and  completion  of  the  work. 

Hon.  David  Smith,  of  Westerly,  then  read  the  address  of  the  school 
committee,  written  by  Hon.  S.  H.  Cross,  who  was  absent. 

The  Trustee's  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  George  B.  Utter. 

The  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Hubbard, 
of  Westerly ;  after  which,  the  dedication  ode,  written  expressly  for 
the  occasion  by  Rev.  Frederick  Denison,  was  sung. 

Gov.  Padelford  was  then  introduced.  In  his  remarks,  he  said — 
^Better  wages  should  be  paid  teachers.  A  uniformity  of  text-books 
should  be  required  all  over  the  State."  He  favored  compulsory  at- 
tendance. 

Prof.  O.  H.  Kile,  the  new  principal,  made  his  salutatory  address, 
in  which  he  said,  that  in  accepting  the  position  of  principal,  he  earn- 
estly solicited  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  urged  parents  to  be 
constant  in  their  visits  to  the  school. 

Commissioner  Bicknell  said  that  henceforth  Westerly  would  stand, 
educationally,  number  three,  in  this  State. 

After  the  benediction,  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Burdick,  of 
Westerly,  the  meeting  was  dismissed. 

Evening.  Five  minutes  speeches  on  educational  topics  were  die 
order  of  the  evening. 

These,  with  music,  and  Master  Weeden's  declamation,  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 


atmOOL  DISCIFUFB. 

ThibdDat. 

Mr.  Bucklyn,  of  Connecticut,  said,  "Teaching  is  a  workac 
no  other.  Teaching  should  be  a  profesdion.  Teachers  shot 
tbeu'  work.  Their  pleasantest  hours  should  be  with  scholars, 
ihould  study  the  character  of  their  scholars." 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  presented  a  memorial  to  the  General 
blf,  in  favor  of  a  Normal  and  Training  School,  and  reques 
ngnature,  of  those  friendly  to  the  enterprise. 

Frof.  Eastman,  of  East  Greenwich,  said,  "In  teaching,  ti 
hare  reference  to  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Discipline 
Am  knowledge  is  what  we  want  to  secure." 

He  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  esthetic  faculties,  that  a  b 
higher  literature  might  supersede  the  demand  for  trashy  readiii 

Dr.  Ehen  Tourj^e,  of  Boston,  presented  the  subject  of  voct 
in  the  pnblic  school.  Music  in  the  schools  aids  in  other  studi 
helps  discipline  and  cnlHvates  taste.  It  aids  in  mental  dis 
As  a  sanitary  motive  it  should  be  pracUced.  The  moral  nati 
thus  be  cultivated. 

Master  Weeden,  of  Providence,  recited  agwn  the  Polish  B< 
interesting  exercise  in  music  was  conducted  by  Professor  Holt, 
ton,  on  the  teaching  of  music  in  common  echools. 

Rev.  F.  Denison  addressed  the  Institute  on  the  sacrednesc 
teacher's  calling,  and  thanked  the  friends  of  education  that  tl 
come. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  ^e  Institute  adjourned. 
seveoQ'-five  teachers  have  been  present. 


SCHOOL  DISClPLmB.— No.  5. 

Still  another  important  disciplinary  agency,  and  one  to 
overlooked,  is  mental  and  physical  recreation. 

The  mind  and  body  are  inseparably  connected.  Hence 
culture  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without  physical  i 
Both  body  and  mind  must  have  recreation,  and  more  than  tl 
naiy  reeesses  and  holidays  afford. 

Moreover,  in  every  teacher's  experience,  there  are  certain 
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:he  fiend  of  disorder  seema  to  reiga  in  the  school- 

[iDot  aasign  any  renBon,  but  the  very  atmosphere  ia 

larchy  and  confusion. 

m,"  says  Dr.  Huntington, "  that  the  ordiuary  lairs  of 

suddenly  bewitched ;  the  whole  ■chool  is  one  organ- 

;  the  echolare   are  half  anconscioua  incarnatioDS  at 

ad  contraposition — inverted  divisors  engaged  in  niu- 

>lication. 

sircumetances  what  can  yoa  do  P     You  ma-y  tighten 

t>ut  that  will  not  blind  the  volatile  essence  of  confii- 

ply  the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  bat 
armal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  tbe 
fresh  stings.     You  may  protest  and  eupplicate,  and 

inveigle  and  insist ;  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor 
only  distributed   through  fifty  fretly  and   fidgety 

tunter  the  mischief  successfully,  only  when  yon  tOr 
itly."  And  hence  comes  the  application  of  the  pro- 
nental  and  physical  recreation. 
ected  change  divert  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  tet 
ime  be  introduced,  in  a  familiar  lecture,  or  exdtiog 
nothing  better  is  at  band,  let  all  say,  in  concert,  the 
ble,  or  sing  "  Old  Hundred,"  and  the  work  is  a^com- 
room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the 

this  mental,  the  physical  recreation  of  school  gynt- 
have  a  still  more  eflective  disciplinary  agency, 
nnastics,  not  only  as  indispensable  to  physical  derel- 
a  means  of  scbool  government.  The  exerciw  is 
hilerating  in  the  extreme,  and  hence,  it  will  rdieve 
t  morbid  insensibility  and  careless  indifference,  which 
rom  the  monotony  and  burdened  atmosphere  of  the 

ent  is  measured  by  exactness  and  regularity,  and  ii 
:  will  of  the  teacher ;  hence,  this  drill  tends  to  bring 
jbjection,  and  to  secure  obedience  and  fidelity, 
tc,  resemble  the  military  drill,  and  has  the  same 
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general  influence  upon  the  pupO,  that  the  military  has  upon  the  sol- 
dier; to  produce  system,  good  order,  obedience  and  cheerful  sub- 
ffliMioD  to  rightful  authority. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  has  invented  the  most  perfect,  practical  system  of 
gTnmastics  yet  introduced.  It  is  suited  to  develop  every  one  of  the 
446  muscles  in  the  human  body,  and  to  bring  them  into  healthy  and 
Yigorous  exercise. 

Indeed,  every  department  of  education  is  carried  on  through  a 
system  of  practical  gymnastics.  We  have  mental  gymnastics,  moral 
gymnastics  and  physical  gymnastics,  which  includes  vocal  gymnas- 
tics. It  is  by  constant  exercise  that  the  mental  and  moral  faculties 
are  developed  and  brought  into  harmonious  action.  Vocalization 
results  only  from  vocal  culture  or  vocal  gymnastics ;  and  that  physi- 
cal growth  and  maturity,  which  constitute  a  ^  sound  body,''  full  of 
vigor  and  health,  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way,  but  by  systematic 
gymnastics. 

The  ancients  understood  this  subject,  and  regarded  physical  cul- 
ture as  of  the  first  importance,  but  modern  wisdom  has  devised 
another  way,  which  has  resulted  in  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  this 
department  of  education,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the 
consequent  degeneracy  of  our  race,  and  the  prevalence  of  fatal  here- 
ditary disease. 

Mental,  moral  and  professional  education,  have  received  much  atten- 
tion in  our  country,  from  the  earliest  settlements,  but  physical  cul- 
ture, as  a  science,  has  not  been  known,  until  within  a  few  years,  in 
any  of  our  public  schools,  seminaries  or  colleges.  Some  of  these 
coUeges  have,  for  a  hundred  years,  afforded  the  best  of  advantages 
m  all  departments  of  culture,  except  the  physicaL  To  that  they  have 
given  no  attention.  Within  this  hundred  years,  they  have  taught  a 
multitude  of  men  the  art  of  curing  disease,  but  now,  in  their  old  age, 
tbey  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  art  of  preventing  disease  by 
physical  gymnastics. 

But  with  this  system  df  free  gymnastics,  in  daily  use,  in  all  our 
schools,  we  have,  at  once,  the  remedy  and  cure  of  sickness,  and  the 
very  means  by  which  a  generation  of  men  and  women,  may  be 
brought  upon  the  stage,  who  have  all  the  physical  ability  of  the  old 
Spartans. 

I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  practical  utility  of  this  system  of  physi- 
cal training.  I  have  seen  an  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies,  at  the 
same  time,  subjected  to  the  constant  pressure  of  hard  study,  and  rigid 
school  laws,  exposed  every  day  to  the  open  air,  and  drilled  in  free 
gymnastics,  and  for  eight  successive  months,  not  a  case  of  sickness 
occurred  requiring  the  aid  of  a  physician. 

And  the  benefits  of  physical  culture  extends  far  beyond  the  pre- 
sent, even  to  generations  yet  unborn.  H.  o. 
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864  QUESTIONS. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

[Cominimic«tlonB.for  tfais  Department  maj  be  addressed  to  A.  J.  Manchistbb,  Providnoe,  S.I.} 

Questions  for  examination  of  Teachers,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  August  8,  1870.    Sub- 
seguently  used  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  five-twelfths,  thirteen-flfteenths,  and  7}. 

|of|  7X13J 

2.  Add    — — -  and  — . 

8.  What  must  be  the  width  of  carpeting  to  fit  four  rooms  of  the  following  widths : 
\Z\  feet,  21  feet,  81}  feet,  and  86}  feet? 

4.  When  gold  sells  at  188|.  and  seven-thirties  at  107i,  how  much  gold  can  be 
bought  with  a  $500  7.8  bond? 

5.  A  man  bought  10  acres  of  land,  which  he  sold  in  lots  as  follows :  2i  acres  at 
a  gain  of  40  per  cent. ;  li  acres  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent. ;  2  roods  at  a  gain  of  100 
per  cent. ;  8i  acres  at  a  loss  of  50  per  cent. ;  and  the  rest  at  cost.  What  per  cent 
did  he  gain  on  the  whole? 

6.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  formed  a  partnership.  A  put  in  4  times  as  much  as  B,  while 
B  put  in  i  as  much  as  C,  and  D  put  in  as  much  as  A  and  B  together.  The/ 
gained  $1,948.76.    What  was  each  man's  share  of  the  gain? 

7.  I  owe  $500  payable  in  8  months :  $600  in  9  months,  and  $900  in  10  months. 
To  accommodate  my  creditor,  J  pay  $500  in  1  month,  $800  in  2  months,  and  $S00 
in  8  months.    When  ought  I  to  pay  the  balance? 

8.  What  must  I  ask  for  a  shawl  costing  $50,  so  that  I  can  fall  20  per  cent,  from 
my  asking  price  and  still  make  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost? 

9.  Find  the  longest  straight  line  in  a  room  86  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  18 
feet  high. 

10.  648  =  how  many  times  .0001  ? 

Grammar. 

1.  Write  the  objective  plural  of  the  following :    Me,  it,  son-in-law,  book,  I. 

2.  Compare  next,  little,  white,  ill,  round,  unpleasant. 

8.    Give  a  synopsis  of  the  rerb  Zt>,  to  lie  down,  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb  with  an  object,  and  change  the 
sentence  to  one  expressing  the  same  thought,  with  the  proper  forms  of  the  same 
words,  with  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

5.  Correct  the  following  sentences :  The  cause  of  these  quarrels  are  unknown 
to  us.  It  has  been  talked  over  between  you,  John  and  I.  What  had  I  ought  to  do? 
I  ain't  gone  none.    I  intended  to  have  come.    I  wish  I  had  went. 

6.  Analyze  and  parse  the  following :  He  is  the  man  that  I  met  yesterday  in  the 
cars. 

7.  Parse  the  words  italicized  in  the  following :  I  believe  Iwn  to  be  the  same 
vuin.  John,  what  do  you  say  ?  I  know  whcU  you  mean,  sir.  It  is  seen  thai  thai 
^^that"  stands  first  in  the  sentence. 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  adjective,  adverb,  preposition,  inirantir 
tive,  predicate  t 

9.  Comprise  in  a  single  sentence  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
10.    Define  Grammar. 
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Geogbapht. 

1.  Describe  the  roate*  and  the  waters  a  steamer  would  pass  through  in  gohig 
from  ])fa8catine,  Iowa,  to  the  southern  part  of  Egypt. 

2.  Define  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

8.    Gire  the  latitude  of  Boston,  Idass. ;   Madison,  Wis ;  Great  Salt  Lake ;    Dub- 
lin, Ireland ;  Borneo ;  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

4.  Why  do  the  seasons  change  ? 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  Kentucky,  with  its  principal  riyers,  and  locate  its  capital  and 
chief  city. 

6.  GiTe  the  distance,  in  miles,  from  Boston  to  the  North  Pole. 

7.  What  land  is  nearly  anti|H>dal  to  New  England  ? 

8.  What  causes  the  land  and  sea  breezes  ? 

9.  Locate  Acapulco,  Singapore,  Bahia,  Matagorda,  Isle  of  Man,  Oporto,  and 
Aitrabad. 

10.  Name  six  principal  towns  in  France  and  six  in  Prussia. 

HiSTOBT. 

1.  What  causes  led  to  the  American  Rerolution? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  battles  in  the  Beyolution  in  which  the  Americans  were 
fBoee«sful,~8ome  of  the  battles  in  which  the  British  were  successful. 

8.    What  were  the  causes  of  the  late  Rebellion? 

4.  Give  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  following  colonies :    Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

5.  Name  five  different  wars  in  which  the  N.  A.  Colonies  were  engaged  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  each. 

6.  Compare  the  character  of  the  settlers  of  Virginia  with  tlftt  of  the  settlers  of 
Massachusetts. 

7.  Give  an  account  of -the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian  W^ars. 

8.  Give  an  outline  of  the  career  of  Aaron  Burr. 

9.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromiae  ?  When  was  it  passed  ?  By  what  Bill 
repealed? 

10.  What  were  the  first  civil  cooununities  in  America  in  which  the  free  tolera- 
tion of  religion  was  granted? 

PHT8IOLOOT. 

1.  Trace  the  blood  through  the  double  circulation* 

2.  What  are  the  four  processes  of  digestion,  and  where  are  they  effected? 

8.  Why  is  a  close  room  unhealthy,  and  how  does  the  largest  proportion  of  waste 
matter  leave  the  body  ? 

4.    What  takes  place  in  the  lungs? 

h.  Give  the  composition  of  bones,  and  state  the  difference  between  those  of 
youth  and  those  of  old  age. 

6.  Of  what  is  the  brain  composed,  and  how  is  the  condition  of  the  body  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  brain? 

7.  How  does  the  quality  of  respired  air  influence  the  generation  of  animal  heat? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  conditions  most  &vorable  for  a  healthy  muscular 
development? 

9.  How  does  the  nutriment  in  our  food  contribute  to  our  growth  and  support? 
10.    Explain  the  use  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves. 
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IDUGATIONAL  INT£LLI6ENCK« 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

BuRBiLLYiLLB. — The  Dcw  tcbool  home  in  Harrisyille,  was  dedicated  with  appnh 
priate  senricei,  on  the  evening  of  October  18th. 

The  bhilding  is  two  stories  in  height,  arranged  for  a  school  on  each  floor,  with  a 
cellar  under  the  whole,  the  rooms  being  ventilated  by  one  of  Robinson's  patent  ven- 
tilators.  All  of  the  inside  work  is  finished  in  oiled  chestnut,  the  whole  being  built 
in  a  thorough  and  attractive  style. 

The  exercises  were — Singing,  by  the  members  of  the  School ;  Inyocataon ;  Dedi- 
cation Hymn,  by  the  School ;  Dedicatory  Prayer,  by  Rev.  M.  Phillips^  Address,  bj 
the  School  Commissioner,  T.  W.  Bicknall ;  remarks  by  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, congratulating  the  people  of  the  district  in  having  the  best  school  edifice  in 
the  town,  and  suggesting  the  responsibilities  which  such  a  fact  involves.  We  give 
the  following  abstract  of  the  Commissioner's  remarks : — 

The  School  House,  t^e  Symbol  of  Modern  Civilization  Aimished  the  theme.  He 
contrasted  the  civilisation  of  New  England  with  that  of  Babylon,  Ninevah  and  Egypt, 
of  the  olden  time.  **  That  busied  itself  largely  in  building  tombs  fur  the  dead,  this, 
in  building  schools  for  the  living ;  that,  in  seeking  to  immortalize  the  names  of  a  few, 
this,  in  educating  the  many,  so  their  names  will  never  die.  Cheops  built  ^pyratMi 
to  hold  his  dust  and  speak  his  name  forever ;  but  Peabody,  in  giving  millions  to  es- 
tablish ichooU  in  the  South,  has  reared  a  monument,  which  will  stand  when  the 
pyramid  shall  crumble ;  keeping  his  memory  green  when  that  of  the  old  monarch 
ahall  be  as  dry  as  his  mummied  dust.  The  May  Flower  was  freighted  with  more 
than  Pilgrims :  it  bore  to  these  shores  the  school^  the  church  and  the  ballot.  These 
priceless  legacies  are  ours — ours  to  cherish,  to  use,  and  to  transmit  to  those  who 
will  follow  us." 

The  improvement  in  school  architecture  was  alluded  to.  ^'Compare  this  beantiful 
house  with  the  structures  which  used  to  prevail  in  our  State.  Contrast  these  conven- 
ient chairs  and  neat  desks  with  the  old  plank  bench  without  back,  and  raised  on  stilts 
so  high  that  the  pupils  sitting  or  hanging  upon  it,  could  never  reach  their  feet  to  the 
floor.  A  few  of  these  dilapidated,  unsightly  structures  still  remain  as  blots  on  the 
landscape.  I  speiit  several  hours  in  one  this  afternoon,  where  every  sense  wss 
pained  with  the  repulsiveness  of  the  whole  concern ;  where  the  plastering  was  not 
broken  off,  it  was  browned  with  smoke  and  smirched  with  dirt.  The  general  aspect 
was  that  of  a  priiton  where  the  inmates  had  hewn  their  way  out  with  jack-knives. 
I  could  not  blame  them  for  seeking  deliverance,  for  I  was  glad  to  get  out  where  I 
could  inhale  God's  pure  air  and  look  on  his  beautifhl  world.  I  think,  in  nearly 
every  case  where  children  do  not  like  to  attend  school,  that  there  is  a  &olt  either 
in  the  school  house  or  teacher,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Give  them  better 
houses,  and  teachers  that  are  fitted,  not  only  intellectually,  but  socially  and  morally 
fbr  their  responsible  position,  and  then  they  will  love  the  school.  Ton  have  done  a  no- 
ble work  in  erecting  this  house.  It  is  a  monument  of  which  you  may  justly  be  proad 
It  speaks  to  surrounding  districts,  saying,  *  Go  thou  and  do  likewise ;'  but  its  best 
utterance  is  the  promise  it  makes  on  your  behalf,  viz. :  that  you  will  labor  to  make 
this  school  equal  to  the  house  in  which  it  is  kept.' 
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The  CommiBsioner.  in  closing  his  remarks,  appealed  to  the  ladies  present,  urging 
them  to  inaugurate  a  moyement  for  yisltiDg  erery  school  in  the  town  during  the 
coming  winter.  m.  p. 

Glocbstkr. — Chepaehet. — ^The  Commissioner  of  f^uhlic  Schools  addressed  a  large 
Mtembly  of  the  citizens  of  this  Tillage  on  the  eyening  of  October  14th,  on  general 
edocational  topics.  Z.  O.  Slocuro,  of  the  School  Committee,  also  made  brief  re- 
mirks.  The  Chepachet  Brass  Band  generously  ftirnished  excellent  music  for  the 
occasion. 

WooKsocKBT. — Two  of  our  Primaiy  school-houses  hare  been  thoroughly  re-  ' 
pidred  and  supplied  with  furnaces,  single  desks,  &c.,  at  an  expense  of  $5,000.    Miss 
Kate  Austin,  of  Providence,  still  continues  her  drawing  and  writing  lessons  in  con- 
nection with  the  High  School,  affording  our  pupils  (and  teachers)  an  opportunity  of 
ciUtifating  those  much  neglected  arts. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  will  hold  an  Institute  at  Blackstone, 
simultaneously  with  our  own  at  Pawtuckct,  so  we  shall  be  in  *'  a  strait  betwixt  two,'* 
I  eipect,  though  we  have  all  patriotically  determined  to  go  to  Pawtucket.  Indeed 
little  patriotism  is  needed  to  create  such  determination.  j.  r.  d. 

SMrrHFisLD. —  OreenviUe. — The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  addressed  the 
citizens  of  Greenville  on  the  erening  of  October  12th.  He  urged  the  good  policy 
of  building  good  new  school-houses.  The  remarks  were  very  timely  and  appropri- 
ate, as  several  new  houses  in  this  portion  of  the  town  are  greatly  needed. 

After  the  Commissioner  concluded,  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  M.  I.  Mowry,  of 
^  School  Committee,  and  Rev.  R.  Woodworth,  of  Greenville,  relating  to  the  tfeeds 
of  the  community  in  Greenville  and  vicinity,  in  educational  matters. 

Friends'  District  SchooL—Mr,  Samuel  Olncy,  of  Pawtucket,  takes  charge  of  the 
school  in  this  district  superseding  Charles  O.  Hurlbut,  who,  after  a  few  weeks'  trial, 
has  been  discharged  for  incompetency.  He  did  not  fail  from  lack  of  confidence  in 
his  own  abilities. 

Warwick. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  holden  on  the 
10th  inst.,  it  was 

Votedf  That  Seavey's  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States  be  adopted  as  the 
authorized  History  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  in  the  town  in  place  of  Quack- 
eabos's. 

Voted,  That  the  trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  of  the  lown  be  advised  to 
sllow  the  teachers  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  holden  in  Pawtucket  the 
8d,  4th,  and  5th  of  November,  1870,  and  in  Providence  the  26th,  27tL,  and  28th  of 
January,  1871,  without  loss  of  time. 

Wabkxk. — The  dedication  of  the  new  school-bouse  was  all  that  was  expected, 
and  all  that  any  one  could  have  desired — a  success  in  every  respect.  The  schools 
vill  be  under  the  care  of  Miss  Mary  M.  Bowen,  an  experienced  teacher,  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Intermediate,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Martin,  as  principal  of  the  Primary 
schools. 

South  Kikostowit. — At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  September  18, 
1869,  it  was 

Vatedf  That  the  following  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  studies  specified,  viz. : 
Speller— Sargent;  Reader — Sargent,  Part  ,2;  Penmanship — Payson,  Dunton  & 
Bcribner;  Arithmetic — Greenleaf's  series;  Grammar — Green's  as  last  revised; 
Geography — Warren;  History — Wilson;  Dictionary— Webster  or  Worcester. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. — In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachnsetts  Teachen' 
Association,  held  in  October,  at  Boston,  the  annual  social  gathering  of  the  Massa^ 
ciiusetts  Teachers  took  place  on  the  second  evening  of  the  session,  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
At  an  early  hour  the  teachers  congregated  in  the  hall,  and  were  busied  in  groapi 
here  and  there,  some  promenading,  others  seated,  and  all  ik  ith  busy  tongues  renew- 
ing friendships  with  th^ir  co-laborers,  after  a  twelve-month  separation.  Few  op- 
portunities are  afforded  in  a  lifetime  to  see  so  many  intelligent  countenances  at  a 
social  party,  and  no  more  profitable  exercise  could  occupy  the  time  thus  spent. 
Prof.  Holt  and  lady,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry,  delighted  those  present  with  excellent 
singing,  and  Prof.  L.  B.  Milnroe  read  some  pleasing  selections.  The  festivities 
were  prolonged  for  several  hours. 

There  was  no  formality,  no  restraint,  and  when  the  separation  came  the  members 
parted  with  pleasant  memories  of  the  reunion  of  1870,  which  may  serve  to  lighten 
their  hours  of  toil.    Let  us  do  likewise  in  Rhode  Island. 

Canton. — Miss  Etta  K.  Barstow,  the  school  teacher  of  Canton,  whose  death  was 
caused  by  an  assault  upon  her  with  stones,  by  four  of  her  scholars,  was  a  young 
lady  of  about  twenty  years  and  in  feeble  health.  The  school  had  the  reputation  of 
being  hard  to  manage,  and  the  previous  year  a  stout,  robust  lady  had  kept  order 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  good  will  of  the  district,  and  was  at  last  driven  from  the 
school,  because  unable  to  obtain  board  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  same  state  of  affairs,  excepting  the  acddenial  wu/rder^  exists  to-day  in  many 
distr^ts  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  trustees  and  committees  are 
too  ambitious  for  petty  office,  to  create  the  disturbance  that  would  ensue,  if  good 
discipline  should  be  required  before  any  appropriation  of  public  money  should  be 
made. 

Within  a  few  hours  ride  of  Providence,  there  is  a  school  that  has  for  the  past  few 
years  had  firm,  efficient  teachers  occasionally,  and  who  have  been  told  after  one 
term,  and  if  possible,  sooner,  *'You  keep  a  good  school,  as  good  a  school  aa  we  can 
expect  here,  but  the  district  won't  stand  it,  we  can't  hire  you  again ;"  and  their 
places  have  been  filled  by  teachers  who  by  their  acts,  and  some  by  their  worv2f,  have 
said,  **  Scholars  I  am  going  to  allow  you  to  do  as  you  please,  and  I  want  you  to  do 
right."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  young  rebels  ei\joy  such  methods  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  disgrace  that  any  such  work  should  be  tolerated,  and  if  a  really  good 
teacher,  whose  muscle  did  not  over-awe  the  school,  should  be  appointed,  resutU  timr 
Har  to  thai  at  Canton  arepossiblef  and  if  they  should  occur,  the  responsible  partiei 
would  be— ITfco? 

Taunton. —  WhitietUon  Orctmmar  School  House.^  The  dedication  of  this  new  and 
commodious  house  took  place  last  mobth,  Mayor  Mitchell  presiding.  It  was  a 
marked  occasion  in  the  progress  of  education  in  this  city.  The  customary  exercises 
and  the  addresses  by  Mayor  Mitchell,  Hon.  A.  J.  Phipps,  Dr.  Waterman,  Professor 
B.  F.  Tweed  and  others,  were  appropriate  and  interesting.  Wm.  C.  Levering,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  the  Messrs.  Levering,  presented  a  beautif\il  large  piano,  and  accom- 
panied the  presentation  with  well-timed  remarks  on  music  and  its  uaefhlneas  to 
children.  This  building  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  school  edifices  in  the  city, 
contains  four  spacious  school  rooms,  with  a  large  hall,  and  is  a  prominent  and  at- 
tractive ornament  of  that  section  of  the' city. 
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Estxll's  Psooramms  Clock. — We  were  shown  at  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown's 
t  handsome  school  room  clock,  with  an  ingenious  contrlTance  by  which  it  may  be 
made  to  strike  at  any  desired  intervals.  It  may  be  arranged  for  the  whole  day ;  and 
once  arranged  will  require  no  changing.  No  matter  how  irregular  the  progranftne 
of  exercise,  the  clock  will  give  the  signal  fur  the  commencement  and  close  of  each« 
The  price  is  but  fifteen  dollars,  hardly  more  than  would  be  pud  for  any  good,  time- 
keeper.   It  is  manufactured  by  Hadley  Brothers,  Chicago. 

^  A  New  Female  Collbob. — The  will  of  Mr.  John  Simmons,  a  citizen  of  Boston, 
lately  deceased,  contains  a  bequest  for  founding  and  establishing  in  that  city,  '*  An 
institution  to  be  called  the  Simmons  Female  College,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  med- 
icine, music,  drawing,  designing,  telegiaphy  and  other  branches  of  art,  science  and 
industry,  best  calculated  to  enable  scholars  to  acquire  an  independent  livelihood.'* 
The  whole  endowment  amounts  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. — Mas- 
Mdiusetis  Teacher. 

W0BCB8TES. — Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester,  has  recently  given  $60,000, 

in  cash,  and  two  and  three-quarters  acres  of  land,  to  the  Worcester  County  Free 

Institute  of  Industrial  Science.    This  gift  makes  the  sum  of  his  benefactions  to  the 

Institute,  $150,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Htbtic — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  George  O.  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  and  Piincipal  of  Mystic  Bridge  High  School,  has  had  his  salary 
increased  from  $1100  to  $1300.  We  are  happy  to  hear  of  his  success  at  an  educa- 
tor, and  that  his  services  are  so  well  appreciated. 

Tale  Collbob. — It  is  expected  that  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  will, 
during  the  year  1871,  resign  his  office,  after  an  administration  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Professor  Porter  is  looked  upon  as  being  most  likely  to  be  chosen  as  his 
sucoessor. 


New  Yokk.— The  New  York  Board  of  Education,  October  19th,  adopted,  five  to 
three,  the  resolution  against  restoring  corporal  punishment  to  public  schools. 

Rblioious  TEAGuiNa  iir  Spanish  Schools. — A  decree  signed  by  Serrano  has 
been  published,  permitting  religious  teacliing  in  the  schools,  and  exempting  fVom 
its  operation  tlie  children  of  parents  who  make  objections  to  their  instruction 
thereiii. 
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ANALYTICAL  SERIES  OF  READERS*  by  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.    Pub- 
lished by  Mason  Brothers,  New  York. 

This  excellent  series  of  Readers  presents  reading  in  the  analytical  form  both  as 
reguda  the  subject  matter  of  the  selections  and  the  phonic  presentation  of  words  as 
inch.  A  sufficient  number  of  selections  with  questions  appended,  are  given  in  each 
book  of  the  series,  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  the  way  in  which  the  reading' lesson 
may  be  made  a  pleasurable,  intellectual  exercise  as  well  as  a  drill,  in  pronouncing 
words. 

The  selections  for  reading  are  made  with  great  judgment,  and,  what  is  of  great 
importance,  are  well  graded  in  the  successive  books  of  the  series.  After  a  some- 
what carefhl  examination  of  these  interesting  Readers,  we  find  but  one  piece  we 
should  wish  excluded.  Let  all  contemplating  a  change  in  reading  books,  send  to 
the  paUiahers  for  a  set  of  the  **  Analytical  Readers,** 
8 
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THE  GRADED  SCHOOL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS :  Uniting  Mental  and 
Written  Exercises  in  a  Natural  System  of  Instruction.  By  £.  £.  White.  The 
Graded  School  Series  will  be  complete  in  three  books : — I.  Primary  Arithmetic; 
J[I.  Intermediate  Arithmetic;  III.  Complete  Arithmetic.  Cincinnati:  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.    New  York :  Clark  &  Maynard. 

*'  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  important  features :  1.  The  series  corobioei 
mental  and  written  arithmetic  in  a  philosophical  manner.  2.  The  series  faithftilly 
embodies  the  inductive  method  of  teaching.  This  method  not  only  teaches  *pro- 
cesses  before  rules/  but  it  teaches  *  rules  ihroitgh  processes.'  8.  The  snccessire 
books  are  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  method,  to  the  grades  of  pupils  for  wfaish 
they  are  respectively  designed.  4.  The  problems  are  sufficiently  numerous,  varied 
and  progressive  to  afford  the  requisite  drill  and  practice.  5.  The  series  is  adapted 
to  the  present  condition  of  education,  science  and  business.  (>.  The  omission  of 
useless  and  obsolete  subjects  affords  room  for  a  full  presentation  of  all  important 
topics.  Over  eighty  pages  of  the  Complete  Arithmetic  are  devoted  to  Percentage 
and  its  applications.  7.  The  typography  and  illustrations  are  the  best  results  of 
American  art  in  this  direction.*' 

■ 

I  feel  just  like  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Whits  and  thanking  him  for  the  very 
sensible,  progressive,  philosophical  Arithmetics  he  has  given  to  the  public  They 
are  all  the  author  claims  for  them ;  and  in  the  constellation  of  Arithmetics,  this 
series  forms  a  bright t  particular  star.  I  like  werything  about  the  books  very, 
very  much.  ▲.  J.  M. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     By  Sidney  A.  Norton, 
A.  M.    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

This  book,  seems  to  us,  to  be  just  the  thing  for  ordinary  High  Schools.  It  com- 
prises within  468  pages,  nearly  all  that  one  can  well  teach  in  the  time  usually  allot- 
ted to  this  branch.  Its  860  illustrations  are  well  drawn,  and  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  book  is  good.  In  looking  it  over,  we  have  seen  but  very  few  places 
where  we  should  desire  to  make  any  change.  It  is,  evidently,  the  work  of  a  practi- 
cal teacher.  Unlike  some  other  authors  of  our  time,  he  does  not  give  undue  promi- 
nence to  certain  modern  discoveries,  and  ignore  other  equally  important  principles 
of  physics.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface,  puts  the  matter  in  its  tme 
light : 

*'  While  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  recent  progress  in  Physics,  including 
the  latest  methods  and  inventions,  it  has  not  been  forgotten  that  all  &ct8  are  equally 
firesh  to  the  tyro,  although  all  are  not  of  equal  importance,  either  as  regards  their 
fitness  for  developing  the  theoiy  of  the  science,  or  their  application  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  For' this  reason  nothing  has  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  its  nov- 
elty ;  nor  have  cardinal  principles  been  omitted,  because  a  former  generation  of 
pupils  studied  them." 


WHY  AND  HO  W  T  Why  the  Chinese  emigrate,  and  the  means  they  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  to  America.  With  Skecthes  of  Travels,  Social  Customs,  Amus- 
ing Incidents,  &c.  By  Col.  Russell  H.  Conwell.  16mo.  Illustrated  with  orig- 
inal designs.     $1.50.     Lee  &  Shepard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Conperiiing  the  author  of  this  book,  whose  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer  is  so  well  known,  little  need  be  said.  Probably,  few  persons  have  so  wide  an 
acquaintance  with  the  various  nations  of  the  old  world,  or  have  better  facilities  for 
portraying  their  peculiar  habits  and  m^rdes  of  living,  than  Col.  Conwell. 

His  recent  visit  to  the  Celestial  Country  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  facts  concern- 
ing the'  Chinese  that  will  be  especially  interesting  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
excitement  pertaining  to  their  Immigration  to  this  country.  The  book  is  filled  iHth 
these  facts,  interspersed  with  amusing  incidents,  written  in  so  pleasing  a  style,  it 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  will  be  greeted  with  satis&ction  by  all.  « 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyear,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  American  Edition,  New  York.  D.  App1et6n  &  Company, 
1870. 

la  many  of  its  features,  this  is  an  excellent  Primary  treatise  upon  this  splendid 

science.    First.  Its  style  is  cleai  and  attrftctire.    Second.  Its  illustrations  are  well 

selected,  and  well  drawn.    Third.  It  contains  the  most  recent  Astronomical  discor- 

eries.  Spectamm  Analysis,  and  its  results  are  fully  and  clearly  treated.    Fourth. 

Tk»  treatment  of  the  topics  is  natural,  logical  and  entertaining.   We  should  be  glad 

to  find  this  science  taught  and  studied,  by  the  aid  of  so  g^od  a  text-book,  in  many 

of  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  David  Scott  Ilus- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Engravings,  pp.  425. 

This  history  seems  to  us  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the  pupil. 

Its  &tinctive  feature,  a  regular  system  of  general  reflection  or  gennralixation  of 

the  lessons  taught  by  the  events  recorded,  render  it  too  cumbersome  for  a  school 

manual,  while  it  is  of  added  value  to  the  teacher,  or  to  a  reader,  who  is  at  the  same 

time  a  student.    It  is  well  up  with  the  times  in  point  of  maps  and  illustrations. 
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Sorib^br's  Mohthlt  for  Nov.  The  first  No.  of  this  new  venture,  is  received.  If 
the  future  of  this  new  Monthly  shall  maintain  the  promise  given  by  the  first 
number,  thd  many  friends  and  admirers  of  "  Hours  at  Home  "  and  /*  Putnam  '*  will 
not  regret  that  they  died  in  order  that  *'Scribner"  might  live.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
has  a  raagarine  appeared  that  has  at  the  start  seemed  to  make  for  itself  sd  marked 
a  position  in  the  literary  wo  Ad.  The  first  number,  for  Nov.,  is  a  model  of  neatness 
and  taste  in  its  appearance,  and  its  contents  are  certainly  very  appetizing.  At  its 
\aw  price  of  $8.00  p^r  year  it  must  prove  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  older  and 
long-established  contestants  for  the  popular  favor. 

EvsBT  Satubdat  lAaintains  its  already  high  reputation.    Its  enterprising  pub~ 
lishers  have  made  arrangements  with  *'The  Graphic,''  the  best  illustrated  paper  of' 
London,  to  receive  electro^rpea  of  their  illustrations,  thus  enabling  Every  Saturday 
to  give  to  its  readers  the  best  fruits  of  the  artistic  talent  of  both  sides  the  ocean. 

Harpers*  for  Nov.  contains  characteristic  articles  by  Eugene  Lawrence,  George 
Ward  Nichols,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofibrd,  and  M.  D.  Conway,  as  well  as  the  first 
part  of  a  story  by  Berthold  Auerbach,  author  of  ''On  the  Heights."  The  Easy 
Chair,  Drawer,  and  miscellaneous  matter  are  all  unusually  good. 

Good  Health  for  Nov.  is  a  very  readable  number.    We  wish  more  of  our  teach- 
ers could  take  and  read  this  journal,  or  some  other  medical  journal  of  a  popular 
character.     We  believe  that  they  would  find  it  to  be  of  great  practical  value  to- 
them.    Our  October  No.  failed  to  reach  us. 

Pbtbrs'  Musical  Mokthlt  is  a  valuable  collection  of  choice  selections  of  mod* 
em  music.  A  subscription  to  this  monthly  secures  for  a  nominal  sum  an  assort- 
ment of  popular  music  worth  many  times  its  cost  We  should  think  it  must  be  well 
supported. 

"  From  Shore  to  Shore  *'  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  line  engraving  presented 
fru  to  every  subscriber  to  •*  The  People's  Literary  Companion,"  published  by  E.  C. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me.,  at  75  cts.  per  year. 

*The  RrvBRSiDB  for  Nov.  opens  with  six  pictures  in  silhouette,  with  description  in 
verse  to  match.  Avery  clever  thing.  This  is  followed  by  the  usual  entertaining 
miscellany  for  which  the  Riverside  is  noted. 

We  have  missed  for  several  months  the  Ovbblanb,  with  ^  horn  we  had  indeedt 
hardly  become  acquainted,  but  yet  whose  coming  was  warmly  welcomed.  We  hope- 
it  has  not  forsaken  us. 
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The  Old  Farmers'  Almanac,  for  1871,  is.  full  of  news  about  the  new  year  ap- 
proaching. Even  schoolmasters  will  ^nd  valuable  truths  for  school  instruction  in 
eclipses,  new  and  full  moons,  iiill  seas,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  lengthening 
and  shortening  days,  the  changing  seasons,  and  all  the  varied  interesting  matter  in 
our  good  old  &iend,  Robert  B.  Thomases  Almanac,  No  79. 

Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston,  sent  us  our  copy,  and  teachers  will  be  reminded  of 
<Hhe  new  friend  at  the  door"  as  they  sit  with  us  at  our  desk. 

The  Schooldat  Yisitob,  for  October,  contains  plenty  of  interesting  reading  for 
our  pupils,  with  various  exercises  for  school-room  use.  Some  one  of  all  these  in- 
teresting youths'  monthlies  should  be  in  the  possession  of  each  child,  able  to  read. 
We  cannot  estimate  the  good  which  is  done  by  a  good  children's  magazine,  and  ^e 
Visitor  is  among  the  best.  Price,  $1.25  ,per  year.  Published  by  Duughaday  & 
Becker,  Philadelphia. 

The  Sunday  School  Blackboard,  has  a  largo  number  of  exercises,  for  tiie 
use  of  Sunday  School  Superintendents  and  Teachers.  Our  blackboard  is  the  most 
useful  instrument  in  our  schools,  and  we  like  the  suggestion  of  using  slates  in  the 
classes,  to  illustrate  and  enforce.  All  true  friends  of  the  young,  love  Sunday  Schools 
as  well  as  Public  Schools,  and  will  welcome  all  aids  to  the  study  of  the. Word. 

Herendbbn  &  Co. — Growers  and  Importers  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Shrubs,  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.«  have  sent  us  their  Catalogue  for  the  Autumn  of  1870. 

They  show  a  large  variety  of  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Japan  Lilies.  Teachers  and 
others  wishing  to  add  to  their  stock  for  the  coming  Spring,  will  do  well  to  send  for 
a  Catalogue,  and  then  send  their  orders.    We  believe  this  firm  to  be  veiy  reliable. 

The  Little  Corporal's  School  Festival,  contains  Dialogues,  Recitations, 
Readings,  Tableaux,  Charades,  &c  ,  &c.  The  selections  of  pieces  and  the  original 
matter,  is  pure-toned  and  healthy,  with  much  that  is  amusing.  Thisonagazineis 
just  the  thing  to  help  in  making  school-days  pleasant  and  happy;  and  is  issued  at 
Chicagoj  by  Alfred  L.  Sewall,  for  50  cents  a  year.     Send  for  a  specimen  copy. 

The  Phrenological  and  Packard's  Monthly,  il  growing  larger  and  wit^r 
with  age.  It  presents  the  phrenological  views  of  education,  and  aims  in  other 
respects  to  be  a  practical  teacher  of  truth  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  Its 
demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  physical  education  is  fair,  and  its  influence  in  that 
direction  is  powerful  for  good.  • 

The  Bristol  Phenix. — We  are  always  glad  to  receive  our  old  friend,  the  Phenix, 
from  the  brain  and  hand  of  Col.  Greene.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  cannot  over-esti- 
mate the  personal  as  well  as  public  value  of  a  good  weekly  local  paper.  It  is  the 
life  of  intellgent  business.    The  Phenix  has  done  good  service  for  education. 

The  Newport  News. — Our  State  has  a  daily  and  local  press,  of  which  our  peo- 
ple may  well  be* proud,  for  its  intelligence,  ability,  and  its  devotion  to  the  best  public 
interests.  The  News  embodies  all  these  claims  to  public  patronage.  Newport 
county  has  an  excellent  daily. 

Tjse  Woonsocket  Patriot. — Col.  Foss  knows  how  to  make  agw>d  weekly  paptr^ 
a  matter  which  so  many  editors  find  it  difiicult,  yea,  impossible  to  do.  The  pros- 
perity of  Woonsocket  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  its  Pairiot'ic 
press. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  we  read  with  much  satisfaction.  Our  teach- 
ers will  find  it  a  valuable  aid  to  their  preparation  for  school  work.  Several  after 
examining  it  upon  our  table,  have  sent  for  copies  as  subscribers. 

The  Brioht  Side  is  a  charming  little  paper  for  all  children. . 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  friends,  and  especially  of  those  who  desira 
to  lend  us  a  word  of  aid,  to  the  fact  that  we  hope  they  will  not  pass  by  our  adver- 
tising pages.  We  design  to  admit  to  them  nothing  that  is  not  what  it  is  represented 
to  be,  and  therefore  to  make  them  the  means  of  reliable  communication  between 
seller  and  buyer.  Now  if  our  friends  will  take  the  trouble,  when  writing  for,  or  or- 
dering personally,  anything  to  which  their  attention  has  been  called  by  any  of  our 
advertisements,  to  make  mention  of  that  &ct,  they  will  confer  on  iu  a  great  &vor 
as  well  as  a  substantial  help. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  HTeiENE.— No.  1. 


[The  subjoined  paper  is  a  report  made  hj  Dr.  C.  H.  Fisher,  npon  the  questions 
embodied  therein,  which  were  referred  to  him  bj  vote  of  the  Board  of  Edncation,  at 
t  meeting  held  daring  the  first  week  in  Jane  last.  The  report  was  presented  and 
read  at  the  first  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file  for 
pDblicadon.— Ed.  ] 

Ist.  ^  What  eanses,  if  any^  operate  detrimentally  to  health  of 
popas?** 

It  is  quite  improbable  that  the  words  ^  if  any  "  were  designed  to 
doabt  the  truth  of  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  causes  do 
exist,  operating  detrimentally  to  the  health  of  students.  Neither  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  question  was  intended  to  take  that  wide 
range,  which  would  include  all  those  causes  detrimental  to  health, 
and  independent  of  the  school-room,  which  operate  on  pupils  in 
common  with  individuals  engaged  in  other  occupations.  Nor  such 
causes  alone  as  pertain  excltisively  to  the  school-room  vrith  its  special 
circumstances,  its  physical  conditions,  and  its  duties,  but  also, 
whether  there  or  elsewhere,  such  causes  as  operate  detrimentally  to 
the  health  of  pupils,  in  conjunction  with  the  school-room  conditions, 
and  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  vocation. 

In  the  last  class  might  be  enumerated  late  hours,  close  rooms 
too  much  heated,  and  too  little  ventUated,  excessive  fatigue  from  any 
kina  of  exercise,  excessive  mental  excitement  from  too  much  sight 
seeing,  attendance  of  balls  and  parties,  too  much  company  at  home, 
and  visitation  abroad,  and  that  most  pernicious ^  because  most  com- 
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mon,  nnremittiog  and  insidious  of  all  causes,  sensational  novel  read- 
ing. And  here  let  me  protest  against  the  popular  belief,  that  a  great 
many  children  are  injured  seriously  by  hard  study.  It  is  not  the 
study  that  kills,  but  the  causes  just  alluded  to,  and  others  to  be  here- 
after noticed,  superadded  to  it.  The  false  and  wicked  customs  of 
modem  society,  in  regard  to  the  young,  are  a  fearful  strain  upon 
their  immature  and  delicate  mental  organizations.  Continually 
pushed  forward  before  the  pubUc,  and  decked,  as  far  as  pecuniaiy 
iheans  will  allow,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  fashion,  and  expected 
to  vie  with  adults  in  all  the  arts  of  deportment  and  conyersation ; 
taught  to  attract  attention  by  display,  and  to  criticise  by  close  obser- 
vation, the  dress,  manners  and  appearance  of  those  vrith  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  they  are  loaded  with  anxiety  and  care,  and  kept  in 
a  constant  whirl  of  mental  activity  and  excitement,  which  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  of  their  tender  years  is  entirely  unfitted  to  en- 
dure. 

Of  all  physical  causes  detrimental  to  health,  appertaining  to  the 
school'TOomj  imperfect  ventilation  doubtless  holds  the  first  place. 
As  this  topic  was  one  of  the  special  questions  assigned  me  for  report, 
I  shall  take  it  up  in  the  order  proposed. 

Among  other  physical  causes  of  disease,  are  defective  seats  and 
desks.  I  cannot  use  language  too  strong  in  condemnation  of  the 
position  which  the  pupils  of  most  schools  are  compelled  to  assume 
while  at  their  tasks.  The  relations  of  the  desks  to  the  seats  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  oblige  the  pupil  to  bend  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders forward,  or  give  the  body  an  incliuation  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  these  alternate  compressions  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart, 
the  stomach  and  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  combined  with  imperfect 
ventilation,  are  the  prolific  causes  of  a  long  train  of  nervous  disor- 
ders find  functional  derangements,  which  lead  to  consomption  and 
other  organic  diseases,  and  end  in  death ;  or,  if  not  consigning  the 
victims  to  early  graves,  at  least  will  leave  such  an  impression  upon 
the  physical  organization  as  shall  compel  them  to  carry  for  a  life-dme 
constitutions  more  or  less  shattered  and  unstrung.  I  am  satisfied 
from  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  from 
facts  which  have  otherwise  come  to  my  knowledge — ^but  which  the 
limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  my  bringing  forward  in  detail — 
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that  step  by  step,  effect  following  cause  in  regular  progression,  the 
series  of  morbid  processes  set  in  motion  by  improper  posture  and. 
vitiated  air,  oan  be  clearly  traced  through  primary  and  mediate,  to 
their  ultimate  results,  organic  disease  and  death. 

At  first  it  is  only  lassitude  and  headache,  then  more  decided  cere- 
bral congestion  and  peevishness,  then  pulmonary  Qongestion  and 
more  general  irritability,  with  mental  perversity,  or  nasal  and  pulmo- 
oaiy  hemorrhage.  Thus  occur  also  curvature  of  the  spine,  St. 
Vitas'  dance,  epileptoid  and  hysterical  convulsions,  and  so  onward  in 
a  catalogue  much  too  long  for  present  enumeration. 

I  need  scarcely  allude  to  some  other  minor  causes  of  disease  apper- 
taining strictly  to  the  school-room,  because  with  perfect  ventilation 
and  comfortable  and  properly  adapted  seats  and  desks,  all  others 
would  sink  into  comparative^insignificance. 


VOTES  TAKEN  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  TEACHERS  OF  A  PROVIDENCE 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

Topic — Spsllivq. 

Discussed  from  the  following  divisions  of  the  subject : 

1.  Length  of  lesson.  2.  How  to  study.  3.  Kedtation.  4. 
Marking  or  recording  the  lesson.  5.  Making  up  failures.  6.  Be- 
Tiews. 

Ijength  of  Lesson. — ^Li  Leach's  Speller  there  are  some  10,000 
words ;  20  words*  per  day  for  40  weeks  per  year  would  complete 
4,000 ;  at  this  rate  the  book  would  be  completed  in  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Assume  1 ,000  words  learned  before  the  pupil  enters  the  grammar 
sdiool ;  then  divide  as  follows  :  2,000  the  first  year  (10  per  day)  ; 
3,000  the  second  year  (15  per  day)  ;  4,000  the  third  year  (20  per 
day)  ;  thorough  review  of  the  whole  during  the  fourth  or  last  year 
of  the  course. 

'  Another  plan. — 3,000  words  for  each  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  years,  (15  per  day)  ;  and  a  review  of  the  whole  for  the  fourth 
year. 
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The  pupil  can  learn  spelling  quite  as  easily  during  the  earlj  part 
of  his  course  as  in  the  latter  part ;  therefore  as  many  words,  in  ad- 
Tance,  should  be  given  daily  during  the  first  as  during  the  second. 

While  an  average  of  a  certain  number  should  be  given  daily,  the 
teacher  should  exercise  judgment  in  varying  the  number  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  difficulty  of  the  words. 

IfotD  to  etudy. — ^In  concert,  aloud ;  the  teacher  first  pronouncing 
the  word  distinctly  and  correctly^  the  pupils  repeating  and  spelling 
from  the  book, — ^this  being  a  preparation  for  sileAt  study.  Do  not 
allow  the  pupil  to  run  over  the  lesson  hurriedly,  for  the  sake  of  saj- 

ing,  ^  I  have  studied  it times.'*    Direct  the  pupil  to  look  at  the 

book  to  catch*the  word,  and  look  off  while  thinking  the  spelling; 
then  test  the  correctness  by  looking  on  again.  Repeat  the  spelling 
of  any  word  missed,  many  times. 

A  very  good  lesson  for  home  study,  requiring  no  explanation. 
Urge  upon  the  pupil  to  have  some  one  at  home  pronounce  the  words 
for  oral  spelling,  twice  or  three  times,  marking  those  misspelled  for 
special  study. 

Recitation. — Written  and  oral  spelling  should  both  be  practiced; 
as  the  pupils  advance,  the  spelling  should  partake  more  of  the  writ- 
ten form.  The  words  should  be  distinctly  pronounced  by  the  teacher, 
but  without  blending  the  sounds  of  the  letters  or  unduly  accenting  a 
syllable  so  as  to  suggest  or  indicate  the  spelling  to  the  pupil  when  he 
otherwise  might  miss  it.  Say  ab'-dlcate,  not  ab-dl-cate ;  tyr'-an- 
nyze,  not  tyr'-an'-nyze ;  op-ti-cal,  not  op -tl-c&l.  So,  wordtf  having 
terminations  similar  in  sound  should  be  mixed  promiscuously, — like 
vertical  and  pinnacle. 

In  pronouncing  for  written  spelling,  give  out  the  wprds  slowly, 
especially  to  the  younger  classes.  A  hurried  spelling  exercise  (writ- 
ten) is  detrimental  to  the  pupil's  advancement  in  learning  to  write. 
Careful,  neat  writing  should  be  as  much  urged  in  the  written  spelling 
as  in  the  special  exercise  of  writing. 

Marking  the  lesson. — ^The  pupil  to  be  marked  on  the  portion  of 
the  words  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  know  how  to  spell  before  he 
begins  study.  Assume  that  he  can  already  spell  two-thirds  of  the 
words  of  the  lessons ;  he  should  be  marked  on  the  remaining  third, 
gaining  half  the  credits  offered  if  lie  spells  half  the  assumed  number 
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for  Study.     On  a  final  review  examination  he  should  receive  the  per- 
centage of  all  the  words  spelled.  « 

Making  up  failures. — ^By  keeping  the  scholars  for  a  time  after 
school  regular  hours  (not  exceeding  one-half  hour),  if  parents  or 
goardians  do  not  object,  and  the  teachers  are  willing  to  do  it;  by 
the  pupiFs  writing  his  misspelled  words  in  an  allotted  place  in  his 
word  book,  and  spelling  them  with  the  next  lesson  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week's  lessons ;  and  by  having  all  the  misspelled  words  of  the 
class  written  upon  the  board  and  given  once  a  week  or  oftener  for  a 
class  lesson. 

Reviews. — ^Reviews  to  be  constantly  kept  up  from  the  beginnifig 
of  the  book  J  otherwise  the  pupils  forget  much  that  they  at  first  learned. 
Beviews  to  be  mostly  oral,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades.  Besides, 
short  daily  reviews,  as  time  will  pej^mit.  A  full  review  of  the  week's 
^lelltng  should  be  had  on  Friday. 

Miscellaneous  questions. — ^  What  per  cent,  of  correctly  spelled 
words  of  a  certain  grade  should  be  the  minimum  for  the  pupil's  ad- 
vancement to  the  next  ?  " 
Ans.  Nothing  less  than  90per  cent,  in  a  grammar  school. 
**What  shall  we  do  with  pupils  from  country  or  other  schools, 
who  are  well  advanced  in  all  studies  but  spelling?" 

Ans.  ^Keep  them  at  work  mostly  upon  spelling 9  until  they  *  work 
up '  on  this  most  important  part  of  a  common  school  education.'' 

^  Should  they  learn  the  spelling  of  words  of  which  they  under- 
stand nothing?"  ^ 

Ans.  ^  Why  not?  The  learning  of  the  meaning  and  application 
of  words  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  being,  largely  acquired  after 
the  indiy^dual  is  no  longed  a  pupil  at  school.  The  spelling  must,  in 
die  main,  be  learned  independently  of  the  meaning.  It  is  a  memory 
exerciae,  and  can  be  best  attended  to  in  youth." 


If  you  wait  for  others  to  advance  your  interests,  you  will  wait 
till  they  are  not  worth  advancing. 
Every  man  desires  to  live  long,  but  no  man  would  be  old. 
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THREE  SCHOOL  SONGS  FROM  THE  GEBHiN. 

tban8latbd  bt  hbnrt  clabk. 

1.    Thb  Soko  of  the  Bibds. 

We  birds  are  happj  birds  indeed,  we're  flying,  hopping,  singing; 
We  sing  so  gail  j,  wliile  forsooth  the  woods  and  fields  are  ringing. 
De  de  ral  la  la,  de  de  ral  la  la,  de  de  ral  la  ral  la  ra  I 

So  healthy  we,  from  sorrow  free,  whate'er  we  like  Is  found  ns, 
Where  e'er  we  fly  oar  tables  lie,— our  yiands  set  around  us. 

Our  day's  work  done,  we  seek  the  shade,  the  shadowy  trees  inTite  us; 
"We  rest  so  sweet  and  soft  all  night,  while  happy  dreams  delight  us. 

Awakened  by  the  early  sun,  in  plumage  gaily  swinging. 
We  fly  abroad  about  the  world,  and  as  we  fly  we  're  singing 
De  de  ral  la  la,  de  de  ral  la  la,  de  de  ral  la  ral  la  ra  I 


2.     MOBBIXO  SOKG. 

Morning  awakens,  night  flies  away. 
Bright  is  the  sunshine,  golden  the  day. 

Sweet  songs  of  melody  fill  all  the  air, 

Flowers  shed  their  fragrance  around  ererywhere. 

Bright  on  the  grass  gleam  drops  of  the  dew, 

Bees  humming,  murmur  the  green  meadows  through. 

All,  all  is  joyous ;  all,  all  is  blest— 
Peaeefiil,  serener,  the  joy  in  my  breast 


3.    Thb  Shbphbbd's  Wuh. 

Hans  Peter  in  the  mofning  contented  went  away, 
He  drove  his  sheep  and  lambkins  afield  that  day. 

So  did  he  eyery  morning,  and  well-content  was  he, — 
'   His  sheep  wero  kind  to  him  and  he  as  kind  could  be. 

Once  was  he  not  so  happy — his  little  heart  was  sad — 
'*  O,  were  I  but  a  king  or  emp'ror,"  sighed  the  lad. 

«Hans  Peter,"  said  his  father,  "  my  child,  what  aileth  thee? 
<*  A  fool  woulds't  thou  become,  ero  thou  a  king  would'st  be." 

**  Ah,  wero  I  not  a  king,  then,  a  count  I  might  become  I 
"  I'd  tend  my  sheep  on  hors^xkkt  and  driye  them  home  1 " 
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PBAYEB  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  several  of  our  largest  and 
mobt  influential  bodies  of  Christians  set  apart  a  day  of  special  prayer 
for  schools  and  colleges.  The  day  is  one  much  observed,  and  the 
meetings  rarely  fail  to  call  forth  a  warm  interest.  It  is  painful  to 
notice,  however,  that  the  public  prayers  on  these  occasions  seldom 
include  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  overtops  all  the  others  in 
real  importance.  The  writer  makes  it  a  point  never,  if  possible,  to 
miss  this  service.  Yet  he  usually  waits  in  vain  to  hear  from  those 
who  lead  the  devotions  any  specific  supplications  for  the  common 
schools.  Colleges  are  remembered  in  every  prayer.  So  also  are  the 
Ideological  Seminaries.  These  two,  in  fact,  form  the  burden  of 
every  utterance,  whether  in  prayer  or  exhortation.  Undoubtedly 
these  institutions  are  important,  and  they  should  not  be  forgotten. 
But  when  weighed  with  the  common  schools,  they  are  as  the  fine  dust 
of  the  balance  compared  with  the  huge  boulder  on  the  mountain 
side. 

What  is  true  of  this  annual  day  of  prayer  is  equally  true  of  the 
ordinary  weekly  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Almost  every  human  in- 
terest is  remembered  in  the  pulpit  ministrations  except  this.  We  pray 
for  the  Jews,  for  the  Mohammedans,  for  the  people  of  China  and  India 
and  Japan,  for  the  adherents  of  the  Pope,  for  the  inebriate,  the  in- 
sane, for  criminals  and  convicts,  and  for  institutions  of  every  form 
and  name  whose  object  is  to  reform  the  depraved  or  to  lift  up  the 
down-fallen,  but  how  rarely  do  we  pray  for  our  common  schools. 

The  omission  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  institution  afiects 
directly  and  powerfully  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  at 
least  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  families  which  compose  our  ordinary 
congregations.  The  children  who  receive  their  training  in  private 
schools  are  as  the  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  those  who  are 
dependent  for  this  blessing  upon  the  common  schools. 

Should  such  an  institution  be  forgotten  or  ignored  in  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  sanctuary  ?  Do  not  the  teachers  to  whom  our  children 
are  committed  need  ^idance  and  help  from  above?  Do  not. the 
trustees  and  directors  and  controllers,  who  have  the  selection  and 
control  of  the  teachers,  need  the  same  gracious  influences?  Who  are 
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these  teachers,  these  trustees,  directors,  and  controllers?  Are  thqr 
not  taken  frpm  the  midst  of  us  ? — members  of  our  congregations, 
men  and  women  who  worship  with  us,  and  with  whom  we  take  sweet 
fellowship  in  man j  ways  ?  Why  should  we  ignore  them  and  their 
work,  cast  them  and  it  out  of  the  pale  of  our  sympathies,  when  we 
lay  our  wants  before  our  common  Father?  Do  our  ministers  know 
what  the  common  school  is,  and  what  it  is  doing?  Have  they  any 
adequate  conception  of  its  magnitude,  and  how  it  comes  home  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  nine-tenths  of  their  people  ? 

If  the  ministers  throughout  the  land  would  for  once  shut  up  the 
quartos  and  folios  of  learned  theology,  and  spend  a  week  in  studying 
the  common  school,  if  they  would  put  themselves  fairly  abreast  of 
this  great  popular  movement,  by  reading  reports  and  by  actual  in- 
spection and  visitation,  the  intelligent  layman  would  not  occupy  his 
pew  month  after  month  without  once  hearing  from  the  pulpit  a  sin- 
gle prayer  in  its  behalf. 

The  total  annual  amount  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  voluntary  taxation  for  the  support  of  their  common  schools 
cannot  be  much  less  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  money 
comes  fh>m  the  pockets  of  those  who  make  our  church  congregations. 
It  is  expendM  on  the  children  who  belong  to  our  congregations. 
The  employes  of  every  kind,  paid  and  unpaid,  who  execute  the  vast 
trust,  are  from  and  of  our  congregations.  Is  there  any  other  public 
interest  that  equals  it  in  magnitude,  or  that  comes  so  intimately  home 
to  us  in  all  the  dearest  relations  of  life  ?  How  is  it  that  such  an  in- 
terest finds  so  feeble  and  inadequate  expression  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary?  Where  is  our  faith  in  God's  power  to  influence  this 
mighty  multitude  of  scholars  and  teachers  ? 

Doubtless  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  Bible  in  our 
schools.  But  what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  is  that  we  have 
the  Holy  Spirit  there,  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  and 
teachers  and  school  directors.  We  want  godly  men  to  control  our 
schools,  and  godly  men  and  women  to  teach  them,  and  we  should 
not  cease  to  call  on  Him  who  turns  the  hearts  of  men  whither  He 
will,  that  He  bring  about  this  very  thing. 

Such  a  want  as  this  is  should  form  a  part  of  the  burden  of  every 
public  prayer.  That  it  should  be  so  generally  ignored  on  the  part  of 
ithose  who  conduct  public  worship  is  simply  amazing. — S.  3,  Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETING. 

The  meeting  on  the  2l8t  of  October  of  the  High  School  section  ot 
the  Massachusetts  State  Tecichers^  AsBoeiation^  was  well  attended 
and  proved  exceedingly  interesting. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "Use  of  Text-books,"  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  of 
the  Westfield  Normal  School,  took  the  ground  that  subserriencj  to 
the  plan  and. language  of  anj  text-book  is  a  hindrance  to  good 
teaching.  He  presented  his  views  forcibly  and  neatly,  and  laid  down 
a  theory  on  the  use  of  text-books  much  in  advance  of  the  general 
practice  of  the  day.  The  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper  developed  both  conservative  and  progressive  tendencies  among 
the  speakers,  but  the  decided  general  drift  of  the  meeting  was  in 
favor  of  a  diminution  of  the  importance  of  the  text-book,  while  it 
insisted  on  an  enlargement  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 

Apropos  of  this  discussion,  as  of  many  others  in  which  a  certain 
generosity  of  liberal  thought  and  a  boldness  in  propounding  heresy, 
lent  a  charm  to  talk  not  otherwise  very  marked,  the  query  inevitably 
suggested  itself,  how  much  of  this  fine  vigor  actually  embodies  itself 
in  the  week-day  work  of  the  talkers?  Are  we  coming  more  and 
more  to  learn  the  art  of  startling  the  non-speaking  portion  of  the 
audience  of  the  institute  meeting,  and  of  then  going  home  to  run  con- 
tentedly in  the  rut  which  has  been  worn  deep  iind  smooth  for  us  by 
our  ancestors  ?  In  the  comer  sits  the  silent  cynic,  semi-annually  in- 
specting from  his  point  of  observation  the  garrulous  few  who  alone 
utter  the  professional  voice,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  wisdom  of  the  craft  sotnewhat  less  than  its  rhetoric  furnishes  the 
occasion  for  most  of  its  volubility. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Daniell,  of  Boston,  on  the  question,  "  What  is 
needed  in  a  Latin  Grammar  for  schools  ?"  stated  very  handsomely  a 
few  advanced  views  on  this  important  topic.  Mr.  Daniell's  ideal 
grammar  is  not  that  of  any  actual  author  or  publisher,  but  much 
better.  His  plan  omits  an  immense  deal  of  drudgery,  the  dead  weight 
of  which,  as  even  the  best  schools  are  generally  organized,  so  retards 
the  progress  of  the  scholar  that,  when  at  length  he  graduates  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  he  is  fortunate  if  he  has  gotten  so  much  as  a  glimpse 
into  the  promised  land  of  the  classics.     From  the  Boxbury  Latin 
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school)  where  Mr.  Daniell  teaches,  emanates,  we  belieye,  the  best 
influence  now  perceptible  in  the  field  of  classic  instruction.  The  old 
pedants  who  boast  their  overwhelming  experience  as  teachers,  will  be 
loth  to  give  up  the  bulky  grammars  which  they  know  so  well.  Only 
however  in  some  such  way  as  that  hinted  by  Mr.  Daniell,  will  it  be 
possible  so  to  improve  and  liberalize  classic  studies  that  they  shall  not 
appear  contemptible  among  the  improvements  which  the  busy  age  is 
demanding  in  every  department  of  education. 

We  were  about  to  express  a  hope  that  we  might  again  hear  finom 
Mr.  Daniell,  who  has' started  well  on  an  excellent  line  of  progress  in 
this  matter  of  classical  instruction ;  but  we  recollect  that  he  is  one  of 
the  few  inevitables  who  may  implicitly  be  trusted  not  to  remain  silent 
or  out  of  sight  where  teachers  are  gathered  together ;  and  we  express 
rather  our  gratification  that  we  shall  er^  long  hear  his  good  doctrine 
again  in  his  commendable  words. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Oushing,  on  ^  A  course  of  study  for  classical 
schools,**  and  that  by  Mr.  Perkins,  on  ^  Illustrations  in  Chemistry," 
were  in  every  way  laudable,  though  the  absence  from  each  of  any 
conspicuous  heresy  occasioned  them  to  be  passed  by  with  less  remark 
than  most  of  the  other  papers  elicited. 

Mr.  Slafter,  of  Dedham,  answered  emphatically  in  the  negative, 
and  with  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons  well  put,  the  question, 
^  Should  the  study  of  the  Modem  Languages  take  the  place  of  that 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ?"    The  discussion  to  which  this  paper  gave  rise 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  frank  and  nal've  confession  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  the  Boston  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School,  a  confession 
very  notable  as  coming  from  a  man  of  high  position  and  great  oppor- 
tunities for  culture, — that  he  could  not  understand  the  superiority  of 
the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Mr.  Philbrick  well  showed  how 
impossible  it  was  to  explain  this  superiority  to  Mr.  Hunt,  because  it 
exists  only  as  the  general  verdict  of  the  wise  and  cultivated  men  of 
many  centuries,  and  as  such  lacks  the  ready  tangibility  and,  as  it 
were,  gross  demonstrability  necessary  to  bring  it  within  Mr.  BLunfs 
perception. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
on  the  question,  ^at  what  age  .and  in  what  manner,  should  the  study 
of  English  Literature,  as  distinct  from  English  Grammar,  be  com- 
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loenced  and  how  should  it  be  conducted  r  treated  the  important  sub- 
ject of  English  Literature  in  a  way  that  showed  its  author  to  have 
iron  in  no  small  measure  the  accomplishment  of  literary  culture. 
Mr.  Anderson's  heretical  contempt  of  the  study  of  grammar ^  as  it  is 
now  pursued,  and  of  the  way  in  which  school  reading-books  are  man- 
uftctured,  savored  of  something  stronger  and  better  than  the  weak 
pedagogy  of  the  day,  and  elicited  the  warmest  approval  from  several 
speakers.  Among  these.  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  the  well-known 
Shakspeare  scholar  and  editor,  notably  used  most  vehement  language 
in  denouncing  the  prevailing  practice  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
English  Literature.  His  warm  commendation  of  Wordsworth  as  an 
edacational  influence  was  specially  fitted  to  put  new  ideas  into  the 
heads  of  the  plodders  who  needed  to  hear  something  seminal  and 
vital. 

A  very  interesting  episode-of  the  meeting  was  the  discussion  of  the 
new  course  of  study  just  introduced  into  the  Boston  Latin  school. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Monson,  whose  rising  in  meeting  is  never 
doubtful  or  long  delayed,  summoned  Mr.  Gardiner  to  give  the  audi- 
ence his  views  of  the  new  coursd.     Mr.  Gardiner's  reply  to  the  sum- 
mons was  remarkable  for  its  apparent  irrelevancy.     He  denounced 
the  materialism  of  the  age,  the  rage  for  growing  suddenly  rich,  the 
superficiality  of  the  pre&ent  standards  of  scholarship,  all  in  a  tone  of 
despondent  discontent,   and  then,  very  strangely,  as  it  must  have 
struck  almost  the  whole  audience,  announced  the  innovations  in  the 
curriculum  of  his  school  as  an  expression  of  these  lamentable  vices  of 
the  times.     Mr.  Hammond  read  the  list  of  studies  prescribed  in  the 
new  course  for  one  year,  in  a  manner  and  tone  of  voice  indicating 
both  contempt  and  wonder  at  what  seemed  to  him  monstrously  imprac- 
ticable.    Mr.  Collar,  however,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  school,  very 
neatly  showed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  course  and  a  comparison  of 
it  with  that  of  a  prominent  gymnasium  of  Berlin,  that  it  is  neither 
novel  nor  probably  impracticable.     Mr.  Collar's  demonstration  of  the 
symmetry,  the  feasibility,  the  perfect  suitableness  of  the  course  as  an 
improvement  which  the  better  scholarship^  and  not  the  materialism, 
of  the  age  demands,  was  so  complete  and  convincing,  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  Mr.  Gardiner  must  have  felt  it  as  no  small  discomfiture, 
and  the  school  committee  of  the  city  as  a  splendid  defence. 
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The  meeting  was  presided  oyer  by  Mr.  Cumston,  Head-master  of 
the  Boys'  High  School,  Boston ,  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  chair  were 
evidently  novel ,  and  even  the  old  hacks  who  did  most  of  the  speaking 
unknown,  but  who,  nevertheless,  acquitted  himself  of  his  responsi- 
bilities with  most  faultless  dignity  and  decorum.  8.  T. 
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BT  J.  C.  OBBEHOUOH. 

The  writing  of  sentences,  given  orally,  may  follow  exercises  in 
copying  sentences.  A  good  mode  of  obtaining  the  sentences  to  be 
orally  proposed  to  a  class,  and  written  by  them,  is  to  place  before 
the  class  an  object,  and  require  the  pupils  to  make  statements  of 
what  they  learn  or  of  what  they  already  know  of  the  object.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  will  determine  which  of  the  sentences  given  are 
to  be  written.  Suppose  the  object  to  be  a  block  of  granite ;  and 
that,  in  previous  exercises,  the  pupils  have  become  ready  in  recogniz- 
ing feldspar,  mica,  and  quartz.  When  the  granite  is  noticed  by  the 
pupils,  they  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  feldspar,  mica  and  quartz. 
The  teacher  then  requires  all  the  pupils  to  write :  *'  This  rock  is  made 
up  of  feldspar,  mica  and  quartz."  The  teacher  then  gives  the  name, 
the  pupils  writing  the  sentence,  ^  The  name  of  this  rock  is  granite." 
In  the  same  way,  pupils  find  out  and  state  that  granite  is  unstratified, 
very  hard,  &c.     They  also  state  and  write  its  various  uses. 

Thus,  by  forming  sentence  after  sentence,  and  vmting,  a  short  and 
simple  essay  is  composed  and  written.  The  pupils  may  exchange  the 
papers  or  slates  upon  which  the  sentences  are  written,  and  make  a 
cross  or  other  sign  to  indicate  each  error  found.  The  slates  or  papen 
may  then  the  returned  to  their  owners,  and  corrected  by  them ;.  or, 
the  errors  may  be  corrected  by  the  teacher  after  he  has  made  a  record 
of  the  success  of  each  ^upil. 

The  next  series  of  exercises  in  language  may  be  the  writing  of 
sentences,  each  containing  one  or  more  words  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  teacher.     The  teacher  can  propose  such  words  as  will 
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lesd  the  pupil  to  review  what  has  been  previoiisly  taught.  If  the 
pupils  have  previously  learned  the  geography  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
names  of  men,  of  rivers,  and  of  places  can  be  proposed  that  will  re- 
call to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  -what  they  have  previously  learned. 
Id  these  exercises,  the  teacher  should  also  propose  the  names  of 
familiar  things  which  have  not  been  objects  of  study  in  school ;  for 
an  important  object  to  be  gained  by  these  exercises  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inventive  powers  of  the  pupil.  Much  valuable  thought 
will  be  elicited  firom  some  classes  by  proposing  the  words,  ^  hand," 
"sun,"  ^  water."  By  means  of  such  exercises,  the  teacher  can  teach 
the  u^  of  the  more  common  affixes  and  suffixes  found  in  our  lan- 
guage. These  may  be  tauj^ht  by  giving,  to  be  used  in  the  sentences 
to  be  written,  words  having  affixes  or  prefixes,  and  the  radical 
parts  of  such  words  as  separate  words.  By  noticing  the  meaning  of 
a  word  having  an  affix  or  prefix,  as  it  is  employed  in  sentences,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  radical  part  of  the  same  word  as  it  is  employed 
in  other  sentences,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  notice  the  force  of  the 
affix  or  suffix. 

Sepresentations  of  objects,  in  case  the  objects  themselves  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  teacher,  will  be  very  useful.  The  first  represen- 
tations or  pictures  should  be  of  single  objects,  such  as  animals  or 
plants.  Experience  has  proved  that  pupils  are  much  interested  in 
describing  beautiful  birds.  Truthful  pictures  of  these,  and  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  will  prove  not  only  an 
mterestin^  and  valuable  means  of  helping  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  , 
use  of  language,  but  will  also  do  much  to  cultivate  his  asthetic 
nature. 

In  the  first  exercises  with  pictures,  the  picture  should  be  described- 
in  writing,  by  the  pupil,  without  any  definite  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts.  When  the  pupil  has  sufficiently  developed  his  power  of 
observation,  in  review  exercises,  the  same  object  may  be  described 
more  fully  and  in  the  order  indicated  by  topics  furnished  by  the 
teacher.  In  describing  some  objects,  the  topics  may  be,  (1)'  Form, 
(2)  Size,  (3)  Color,  (4)  Uses,  (5)  Where  found.  The  topics  fur- 
nished by  the  teacher,  will,  of  course,  vary,  lis  the  things  studied 
vary.  After  several  .objects  have  thus  been  studied,  exercises  in 
which  the  pupil  shall  compare  the  things  already  studied  .may  be 
given. 
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Practice  in  describing  single  objects  as  represented  by  pictores, 
will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  study  and  written  description  of  pic- 
tures containing  a  variety  of  objects.  The.  teacher  should  now  lead 
the  pupil  to  describe  in  proper  order  the  sereral  objects  which  make 
up  a  landscape. 

These  exercises  are  properly  followed  by  exercises  in  writing 
descriptions  of  landscapes,  which  the  pupils,  from  time  to  time,  in 
company  with  their  teacher,  study.  Sometimes  enough  is  seen  from 
the  different  Vindows  of  the  school-house  to  furnish  several  exercises 
in  language,  More  extended  views  will,  of  course,  be  sought  from 
towers,  from  hills,  and  from  mountains. 


«IK^8^#>- 


A  Statistician's  Opinion. — ^It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lee,  who 
has  carefully  prepared  statistical  tables  and  maps  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  that  ^  There  must  be,  and  is,  a  still 
larger  number,  more  than  three  million  young  persons,  who  are  grow- 
ing  up  in  ignorance  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate  as  older  ones 
pass  off  the  stage,  so  that  more  than  six  millions,"  in  1860,  or  seven 
millions  now,  ^of  the  American  people  constitute  a  bookless  class, 
shut  9ut  from  direct  access  to  this  main  source  of  knowledge,  not 
counting  the  million  and  a  half  childrea  under  ten  years  of  age  who 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  illiterate,  though  they  are  on  the  high  road 
to  it  unless  something  more  efficient  is  prom{>tly  done  to  save  them." 
With  this  vast  army  of  illiterates  we  go  in  to  a  new  decade,  to  which 
are  annually  added  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  who  yearly 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-one,  half  of  whom  are  exercising  the  privi- 
lege of  sufferage  and  have  a  dirict  voice  in  the  destiny  of  the  Be- 
public. 

The  Hand-writing  or  Great  Men. — The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's writing  was  large  and  forcible,  with  no  attempt  at  decoradoD. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  however,  his  writing  was  indif- 
ferent, and  often  illegible.  None  but  a  compositor  in  a  newspaper 
office,  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  hieroglyphics,  could  possibly  deci- 
pher the  characters.  ,  A  letter  of  his  to  a  minister  in  Lord  Derby's 
Cabinet  has  not  to  this  day  been  unravelled.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  the  Duke's  letters  treasured  by  autograph  hunters  were  written  by 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Grevtlle,  who  wrote  a  hand  very  much  like  that<tf 
the  Duke  in  his  best  days. 
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HARVARD  CLASS  OF  1832. 

The  following  song,  bj  Bey.  C.  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  B.  I., 
was  BUDit  at  the  annual  gathering  of  this  class,  on  the  evening  of 
October  26,  1870 : 

1882— BAMB    HARVARD— 1870. 

AiB— *'  Dame  Durden.*' 

Dame  Hanraxd  had  fire  dosen  sons, 

And  none  of  them  were  slow ; 
•    She  likewiae  had  some  famoiu  onet» 

As  Vm  prepared  to  show ; 
There  was  Blap  and  Smoz,  and  Ons  and  Pose, 

And  Hamphreynrith  his  horn. 
And  Treat  and  True,  and  I  and  jou, 

And  Charlie,  the  punster  bom. 
And  Hunt,  he  was  a  charming  lad 

To  wake  'em  up  in  the  mom. 

Dame  Harrard  had  some  promising  lads— 

'Twas  many  a  jrear  ago — 
And  some  of  the'fai  have  long  been  dads, 

And  some  grandads  also. 
There's  yon  and  he,  and  Pose  and  me, 

(And  bachelors  forlorn) 
And  down  the  roll,  that  good  old  Soule, 

And  Horace,  a  fSither  bom. 
And  Whittemore,  and  DaTid  and  Noah, 

And  the  Hunt  man  of  the  mora. 

Dame  Harvard  in  the  mora  so  soon 

Her  chapel  bell  did  ring; 
To  rouse  her  children  one  and  all. 

She  thus  began  to  sing : 
**  Come  Jo,  and  Jack,  and  Bill  and  Dick, 

And  Humphrey  with  jour  bora. 
Come  Buck,  and  Park,  and  Holmes  and  Stark, 

And  Charlie,  the  menyman  bora. 
And  Hunt,  jou  are  a  charming  lad 

To  ring  the  beU  in  the  morn." 

9 

Twas  on  the  morn  of  liberty, 
•  When  bells  began  to  ring. 

Dame  Harvard's  boys  in  Commons'  Hall, 
They  all  began  to  sing, 
2 
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There  itm  Treat  and  Tnie  and  I  and  jou, 

And  Humphrey  with  his  horn, 
And  old  Dan  Tucker  that  sang  for  hie  supperp 

And  Charlie,  the  menyman  bom, 
And  Hunt,  he  was  a  charming  lad 

To  wake  'em  up  in  the  mom. 

Thej  sang  **  Sober  Sam  "  and  '<  Mynheer  Van  Dam,' 

And  **  The  mist  is  on  the  brae," 
And  <*  Tis  mj  delight  on  a  shiny  night" 

And  we'll  drive  dull  care  away." 
And  ^  My  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking  apart 

For  the  lore  of  Alice  Gray ;" 
And  the  choras  rang  with  snch  a  slam  bang, 

That  the  tutors  couldn't  stay. 

Dame  Durden  always  gare  her  boys 

Both  bread  and  meat  enough, 
But  oftentimes  .they  made  a  noise 

Because  the  meat  was  tough. 
At  Hadley's  head  they  flung  the  bread. 

The  butter  stuck  to  the  wall, 
With  great  uproar,  they  still  for  more,    • 

Incessantly  did  call ; 
It  was  a  shame  the  way  the  dame 

Was  treated  in  Commons'  Hall. 

And  when  four  years  had  now  expired. 

Dame  Hanrard  up  and  spoke : 
''Your  seiriee  is  no  more  required, 

Your  leare  you  now  can  take." 
Come,  Jack  and  Joe,  pack  up  and  go, 

And  Humphrey  with  your  horn. 
And  Treat  and  True,  and  Tarbell  too. 

And  Charlie  the  menyman  bom ; 
And  Hunt,  you've  been  a  charming  lad 

To  wake  'em  up  in  the  mom. 

Tls  almost  forty  years  ago, 

Dame  Hanrard  thus  did  bless 
Her  seventy  boys,  and  sent  'em  forth 

Into  the  wilderness. 
She  ffianU  *em  6a«X; — her  Joe  and  Jack. 

And  Humphrey  with  his  horn. 
And  Treat  and  True,  and  all  of  you. 

And  Charlie  the  punster  bom, 
And  Hunt,  O  he  was  a  charming  lad, 

To  wake  'em  up  in  the  mom. 
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Dame  Hanrard  itiU  hai  troops  of  hojn 

A  8wanning  roand  ber  kneei, 
And  some  do  what  she  wants  them  to, 

And  some  do  what  they  please. 
There's  Tom  and  Jerry,  and  Dick  and  Harry, 

That  blow  (or  take)  the  horn, 
And  Jack  and  Jill,  and  Bob  and  Bill,     . 

That  nerer  to  learn  were  bom. 
And  joa  can't  rcnse  Ned  oat  of  his  bed 

When  the  prajer-bell  rings  in  the  mom.  , 

Dame  Harvard,  as  the  years  go  by. 

Seems  growing'yonng  again ; 
She  sees,  with  proud  and  kindling  eye, 

Her  boys  transformed  to  men. 
Her  swearing  Dick  to  Mazarabique 

A  missionary's  gone ; 
Her  sleepy  Joe  is  President  pro, 

Her  Jack  is  reverend  John ; 
And  lazy  Ned  will  have  on  his  head, 

The  blessings  of  babes  unborn. 

Dame  Harrard,  then,  her  health,  my  boys,    . 

We  heartily  will  sing ; 
And  may  she  still,  from  age  to  age. 

Her  morning  \>rayer-bell  ring  I 
Get  up,  my  boys  I — my  hopes — my  joys  I 

New  day  on  earth  is  bom  I 
Come  all  of  you — be  brare  and  trae — 

All  grovelling  nobly  scorn  I 
And  you  never  will  blame  the  good  old  dame 

Who  woke  you  up  in  the  mom. 


EvEmriDE. — ^In  that  hour  which  of  all  the  twenty-four  is  moat 
emblematic  of  heaven,  and  suggestive  of  repose,  the  eventide,  in 
which  instinctively  Jacob  went  into  the  fields  to  meditate, — when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  done ;  when  the  mind  has  ceased  its  tension, 
when  the  passions  are  lulled  to  rest,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the 
spell  of  the  quiet,  star-lit  sky, — ^it  ib  then,  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
loU  of  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  that  the  soul  comes  forth  to 
do  its  work.  Then  the  peculiar,  strange  work  of  the  soul,  which 
the  intellect  cannot  do— meditation — begins.     Awe,  and  worship, 
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and  wonder,  are  in  full  exercise ;  and  Love  begins  then  in  its  purest 
form  of  mystic  adoration,  and  pervasive  and  undefined  tenderness — 
separate  from  all  that  is  coarse  and  earthly — swelling  as  if  it  would 
embrace  the  All  in  its  desire  to  bless,  ^nd  lose  itself  in  the  sea  of  the 
Love  of  God.  This  is  the  rest  of  the  soul — the  exercise  and  play 
of  all  the  nobler  powers. — ^F.  W.  Robertson. 
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Go  out  with  me  on  this  warm  October  afternoon,  when  the  Indian 
summer  air  clings  like  a  transparent  veil  to  the  voluptuous  outlines  of 
the  hills,  and  sit  on  a  grassy  knoll  that  just  lifts  you  to  a  misty  hint 
of  things  beyond  the  purple  distance,  while  the  woods  brown  in  their 
autumnal  splendor  that  is  only  not  tob  splendid  because  of  this  shim- 
mering veil,  and  when  you  have  silently  taken  in  the  scene  till  you 
seem  to  have  entered  into  the  consciousness  of  the  year's  departing 
Beauty  and  found  it  pensive  with  the  dream  of  its  immortality,  you 
have  then  an  image  of  Romance,  of  tact  exalted  to  Truth,  of  the  real 
vestured  in  the  ideal,  and  can  easily  understand  what  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  reigns  in  the  illusions  of  Nature,  tenderly  watchful  of 
her  wayward  man-child. 

Then,  in  imagination,  transport  yourself  to  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  sit  on  a  barren  crag,  and  see  around  you  a  hundred  crags  as  bar- 
ren, a  hundred  cavernous  pits  with  the  unmellowed  sunshine  striking 
to  their  deepest  bases,  every  shadow  a  midnight,  every  point  a  dagger, 
and  not  a  tinge  of  softening  atmosphere  in  any  distancer, — and  there 
you  have  a  picture  of  bold  Fact,  history  in  its  bare  anatomy,  and  life 
without  fancy,  Nature  without  man,  and  therefore  not  yet  sane, — a 
wild  thing,  haggard  and  maniacal,  or  dead  and  stark. 

Air  is  no  more  necessary  to  the  lungs  of  man  than  dream  is  to  the 
soul.  The  tender  atmosphere  of  illusion,  not  falsifying,  but  round- 
ing and  softening  the  crudities  of  fact,  is  a  •  sort  of  elastic  shield  to 
the  senses  that  get  flayed  and  sore  with  the  acrid  insistence  of  reali- 
ties. You  love  to  see  a  thing  insinuated,  to  get  a  hint,  a  subtle 
suggestion,  and  catch  a  peep  at  the  underhand  ways  of  the  JVIistress 
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88  when  she  seems  to  be  gravely  whittling  at  the  beaks  of  musquitos 
to  amuse  herself  at  our  tormeDt,  while  really  she  is  vitalizing  deadly 
miasmas  and  setting  them  to  proteot  us,  like  &ithful  guides  that  tease 
you  awake  on  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Nature  is  full  of  these  innocent  and  benevolent  subterfuges,  always 
setting  traps  for  the  unwary ;  to  surprise  us  with  a  good  that  she 
seemed  churlishly  to  refuse,  or  to  get  her  work  done  in  some  clandes- 
tine way.  A  bee  wants  pollen  and  honey,  and  goes  for  them  in  a  sober 
household  fashion,  humming  a  low  tune  of  content ;  but  Nature  wants 
to  insure  the  vigorous  continuance  of  pumpkin  and  squash  and  straw- 
beny.  So  she  hides  honey  in  their  bloom<«oells,  feathers  the  thigh  ot 
the  bee,  and  bristles  the  seed-dust  with  golden  threads,  and  the  work 
is  done.  What  the  bee  meant  for  honest  industry  in  her  own  behoof, 
iB  made  happy  fruition  to  the  silent  yearning  of  flowers. 

She  desires  the  continuance  of  some  execrable  weed,  at  which  the 
vexed  farmer  almost  believes  himself  thc^object  of  a  special  malignity. 
She  fixes  sharp  barbs  upon  its  pericarp,  or  seed-husk,  and  when  the 
cattle  $^raze  there,  and  the  farmer  walks  over  his  acres,  the  villain 
hooks  cling  to  them,  and  the  seeds  are  carried  to  new  fields.  Or  she 
makes  a  beautiful  parachute  to  the  kernel,  and  calls  the  wind  to  waft 
it  through  the  air ;  or  she  sets  a  spring-gun  to  snap  and  hurl  the  lit>- 
tle  germ-shot  to  its  mark ;  or  she  wraps  up  the  precious  thing  in 
some  tempting  bulb,  apple  or  cherry,  or  luscious  berry,  that  bird,  or 
beast,  or  man  will  be  tepipted  to  swallow  and  distribute  for  her. 
Farmer,  and  cow,  and  bird,  go  seeking  their  qwn,  and  thrifty  housewife 
Nature  gets  her  little  errands  done  by  them,  even  those  little  jobs  that 
seem  a  spit^  to  the  servant  she  uses. 

But  that  is  another  of  her  stratagems  subtler  than  the  first.  The 
true  plant  for  which  the  tiller  works,  can  only  be  perfected  by  much 
loosening  of  the  soil,  and  fresh  supplies  of  decaying  vegetable  nutri- 
ment to  feed  all  its  hungry  little  roots,  dumb  mouths  that  open  vora- 
eiouely  in  the  dark  earth ;  and  that  man  shall  not  neglect  their  mute 
appeal,  Bhe  lavishes  her  weeds  on  the  soil  to  keep  him  stirring  it.  He 
digs  and  growls;  and  Nature  laughs  in  a  splendid  harvest  that  brings 
a  smile  to  the  farmer,  who  never  saw  the  trick  through  it  all. 

We  are  especially  blest  in  the  fact  that  ^  things  are  not  what  they 
seem "  to  plain  Prose  analyzing  for  classification.     Our  starry  flag 
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that  gives  security  to  the  American  to  the  fiir  ends  of  the  eardi,  and 
inspires  the  soldiers  with  unconquerable  daring  on  the  deadly  field, 
could  be  analyzed  down  to  a  few  ounces  of  silk  or  wool,  a  little  red 
dye  and  an  indigo  bag  I  and  the  all-dazzling  beauty  of  a  mortal  Venus 
or  Cleopatra  could  be  stated  at  the  shambles  as  so  many  pounds  of 
raw  meat,  .on  foot*  and  a  bundle  of  unreduced  superphosphates  1  All 
that  these  living  and  life-giving  splendors  are  more  than  this  is  due 
to  the  dream-power,  to  imagination,  which  certainly  is  more  truthftd 
in  its  report  than  strict  fact  with  its  scales'and  chemistry. 

The  mere  anatomist  would  never  become  a  lover,  and  one  who  saw 
only  what  his  eyes  can  see  would  be  no  poet  or  painter,  one  who 
heard  only  what  his  ears  could  take  in  would  never  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  music.  The  transo^dent  relations  of  sounds,  and  colors, 
and  forms,  and  their  more  transcendent  correlations  are  barren  fiu^ts 
without  the  imagina^on. 

When  the  sturdy  literalist»  makes  war  on  illusion  and  fancy,  he 
would  obliterate  the  best  of  the  good  and  the  truest  of  the  true,  and 
whatever  makes  man  not  a  mere  ingenious  beast.  Dream  invests 
everything  charming  with  its  highest  charm.  How  even  their  veiy 
names  bring  exquisite  pictures ;  rose,  lily,  girl,  sunshine,  home, — 
the  mind  gloats  over  them  as  the  palate  does  over  delicious  fruits. 
But  divest  things  of  their  over-soul,  of  all  that  the  imagination  has 
done  to  redeem  them  from  nakedness  and  sterility,  and  what  have  we 
left?  Lily  and  rose  are  so  much  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,— 
just  charcoal  and  water  ^nseparated  I  a  girl,  a  female  of  the  human 
species,  or  more  accurately  a  bundle  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  lime,  phos- 
phorus, chalk  and  water, ^and  various  other  gases  and  miiierale ;  'and 
home  is  the  place  where  we  eat  and  sleep  I  Speak  the  word  **baby" 
in  the  hearing  of  a  poet-mother  and  of  a  sheer  matter  of  fact  old 
hunks,  and  a  third  person  who  could  see  perfectly  the  two  images  it 
produced  in  the  two,  would  not  recognize  their  relation  to  any  com- 
mon object.  But  who  will  doubt  that  the  loving  imi^nations  of  the 
poet  has  given  truest  expression  to  the  complex  idea  of  the  name 
^  baby"?  And  who  has  thd  greater  wealth  of  delight  in  even 'exter- 
nal objects,  not  to  mention  things  purely  ideal?  Certainly  he  to 
whom  they  bring  the  most  and  the  sweetest  suggestions. 

To  the  color-blind  all  hues  are  subdued  to  one  or  two  grey  tints 
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and  nolhiiig  but  outline  is  left  by  which  to  identify  and  enjoy  objects. 
To  the  ear  there  is  often  a  related  defect^  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
diflhrence  in  tone,  and  a  tune  Js  only  a  prol^xiged  repetition  of  one 
KMindy  quicker  or  slower  it  may  b^,  but  always  a  monotone.  So  to 
the  poor  neglected  nose,  that  has  never  been  blest  with  culture,  and 
whose  really  exquisite  faculty  is  left  to  shirk  for  itself  as  best  it  may 
in  a  wilderness  of  smells,  has  not  infrequently  a  thorough  obtuseness 
to  fine  distinctions,  and  partly  that  we  have  no  name  for  delicate 
Tsriations,  and  partly  from  defective  function,  the  perception  is  lost. 
A  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell — -just  as  the  other  thing  would. 
We  can  readily  see  how  much  poorer  are  these  undiscriminating, 
*  monotonous  senses  than  those  that  range  the  full  diapason  of  sensible 
gradation.  It  is  not  quite  so  fatal  as  total  loss  of  faculty,  but  is  dis* 
astrous  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency.  We  are  rich  in  the  multitude 
and  nioeness  of  our  impressions,  and  what  cuts  any  electric  chord  of 
fine  sensation  impoverishes  our  natures* 

It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  senses,  want  of  culture,  natural 
obtuseness,  inborn  deficiency  of  facplty,  make  meiv  mentally  blind 
and  deaf  to  shades  of  thought  and  the  harmony  of  ideas.  They  are 
impoverished  at  every  inlet  of  finer  impressions,  and  like  the  man 
who  confounds  red  and  greeR  and  grey,  they. are  not  conscious  of  their 
poverty,  and  fondly  imagine  that  everybody  lives  in  a  drab  universe, 
where  all  sounds  are  a  monotone  in  G  flat. 

What  distinguishes  in  very  essence  the  brute  mind  from  the  human 
is  not  memory,  nor  simple  reason,  nor  constructiveness,  nor  affection ; 
these  faculties  and  emotions  in  common  are  only  marked  by  a  differ- 
ence in  degree ;  but  it  is  primarily  our  fiiculty  of  second  sight,  the 
imagination,  ideality,  or  dream-power,  the  connecting  link  between  * 
mere  mentality  and  that  crowning  attribute  of  the  human  mind, 


To  attempt  to  leap  the  chasm  from  mind  to  soul,  from  intellect, 
dBiBing  or  skill,  to  faith,  worship,  the  love  of  abstract  beauty,  good- 
neae  aad  truth,  without  the  intervention  of  the  imagination,  would  be 
as  hopeless  as  the  effort  to  fly  with  one  wing,  or  to  marry  earth  and 
ibe  sky  without  an  atmosphere.  The  plodding  actualist  who  disdains 
dreaoi  and  illusion  as  falsehoods,  can  only  worship  as  a.  cat  does, 
meaw  for  bread  and  purr  thanks  for  a  caress. 
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An  element  so  important  needs  culture*  and  guidance,  not  repree- 
sion,  nor  a  loose  rein.  Education  in  actualities  alone  no  more  fits 
one  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  this  world  and  the  hopes  of  the  next, 
than  skill  in  manipulatin$^  chemic  solvents  would  qualify  a  man  to 
select  a  wife,  or  enable  him  to  eliminate  a  religion  from  y^etable  oik. 

o.  s.  B« 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  AT  PAWTUCKBT. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  held  at  Pawtucket,  November  3d,  4th  and 
5th,  was  a  success  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  interest.  On  Friday 
morning  large  delegations  of  teachers  came  in  from  Providence, 
Woonsocket,  and  nearer  points,  to  which  was  added  a  goodly  number 
of  school  officers  and  citizens  of  Pawtncket.  We  observed  sevend 
persons  there  that  have  long  been  identified  with  the  educational  inter> 
ests  of  the  State,  and  among  them  none  mere  genial  or  endiusiastie 
than  Commissioner  Bicknell,  nodding  approval  at  what  pleases  him, 
and,  occasionally  disagreeing  with  his  lecturers  with  an  expression  of 
friendship  and  cordiality  which  forbids  aU  bitterness* 

The  session  of  Friday  morning  was  opened,  after  devotional  exer- 
cises, by  a  lecture  from  Mr.  O.  H.  Kile,  of  Westerly,  on  ^  InducHte 
Teaching/*  The  lecture  abounded  in  sharp  points,  admirable  iQos- 
trations,  and  clear  expositions  of  the  principles  which  were  the  basis 
of  his  discourse.  He  showed  that  true  success  in  teaching  depended 
^  largely  upon  the  ability  of  employing  the  inductive  method.'  He 
alluded  to  the  contest  going  on  between  the  devofiees  of  the  study  of 
Natural  Science  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  Classics  on  the  other, 
affirming  that  both  should  have  a  place,  and  that  more  profit  would 
arise  from  attending  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  than  from  endeavoring  to  make  one  prominent 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  lecturer  im- 
pressed his  hearers  very  favorably  concerning  his  views  and  practices 
as  a  teacher,  and  he  will  be  heartily  welcomed  among  us. 

The  next  exercise  was  a  familiar  address  upon  Penmanship,  by 
Mr.  P.  E.  Bishop,  of  Ghrove  Street  Grammar  School,  Pawtucket. 
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• 

Considering  its  practical  importance,  too  little  time  is  devoted  to  it  in 
sdioolsy  especially  with  beginners.  Always  furnish  the  pupils  with 
good  materials  for  writing.  Teach  much  from  the  blackboard,  show- 
ing the  slopes  and  forms  of  the  letters,  dividing  them  into  their  ele- 
ments and  teaching  the  pupils  to  write  from  analysis.  Mr.  Bishop  s 
exercise  was  received  with  approval. 

Prof.  Holt,  of  Boston,  was  introduced  and  illustrated  the  method 
pursued  in  the  Boston  schools  in  teaching  the  elements  of  music. 
His  exercise  with  a  class  of  children  was  interesting  as  a  lesson  in 
music,  but  still  more  so  as  a  model  exercise  in  teaching.  The  class 
at  first  were  so  timid  that  they  scarcely  made  a  sound  in  response  to 
his  request  to  sing  certain  tones  which  he  gave  them ;  yet  in  five  min- 
utes be  had  so  won  their  confidence  and  interest  that  they  apparently 
were  not  aware  of  any  other  presence  than  that  of  their  teacher  and 
themselves.  He  had  a  word  of  encouragement  for  every  effort  to  do 
as  he  asked  them  and  led  them  to  correct  their  mistakes  in  the  inost 
cheerful  manner.  Prof.  Holt  showed  that  he  comprehended  the 
principles  of  true  teaching  when  he  remarked  that  he  had  learned 
much  in  teaching  the  branch  of  music  from  listening  to  the  model 
lessons  in  other  branches  by  the  lecturers  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session.  Rev.  Daniel  Leach, 
Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Providence,  addressed  the  Institute 
on  "  The  Relations  of  Parents  and  Teachers."     He  spoke  particularly 
of  the  authority  delegated  to  teachers,  by  placing  children  under  their 
charge,  and  cautioned  them  to  a  judicious  exercise  of  it.     Authority 
over  the  pupil,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only  so  far  as  its  exer- 
cise affects  the  best  interests  of  the  school.     Teachers  should  be 
careful  to  regard  all  reasosable  requests  of  parents,  granting  them 
when  not  seriously  affecting  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  school. 
Teachers  have  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  parents,  to  fair  examina- 
tions of  their  schools,  based  upon  right  standards  of  judgment.     Pu- 
pils, too,  have  rights.     They  should  have  good  teachers,  comfortable, 
well  ventilated  school  houses,  and  no  ridicule  should  be  employed  in 
correcting  them.     We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  a  more  extended 
report  of  i^is  remarks,  which  abounded  in  good  advice. 
Prof.  Woodman,  of  Dartmouth  College,  continued  his  instructions 
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on  teaching  whicU  he  began  on  Thursday.  He  impressed  upon  the 
teachers,  in  a  genial  manner,  the  importance  and  practicabilitj  of 
teaching  drawing  in  schools,  and  skilfully  illustrated  the  methods  to 
pursue  in  giving  elementary  lessons  in  the  same* 

Prof.  Tourje6,  of  Boston,  read  an  elaborate  and  highly  instructing 
paper  on  Music.  No  brief  report  of  it  can  do  it  justice.  In  the 
course  of  his  lecture  he  spoke  of  the  system  of  teaching  music  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  as  being  the  best  with  which  he  is  aoquunted. 
From  such  a  source  this  is  a  high  compliment. 

The  meeting  on  Friday  evening  was  of  a  popular  character,  con- 
sisting of  interesting  addresses  from  Oovenior  Padelford,  and  others, 
interspersed  with  excellent  music. 

The  chief  exercises  of  interest  on  Saturday  were  an  illustration  of 
the  method  pursued  in  teaching  History  in  the  Thayer  Street  Gram- 
mar  School,  Providence,  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  method  of  teaching  Greography  in  the  Elm 
Street  Grammar  School  of  the  same  city,  by  the  Principal,  Mr. 
James  M.  Sai/^. 

Mr.  Manchester  foUoif^  a  subject  through, — ^for  instance,  a  cam- 
paign like  **  Sherman's  March," — ^instead  of  turning  aside  before  com- 
pleting it  to  some  other  subject,  as  he  would  do  in  following  the 
book.  The  scholar  recites  by  topics,  pointing  out  all  places  referred 
to  upon  maps  previously  drawn. 

Mr.  Sawin  in  teaching  Geography  makes  map  drawing  very  prom- 
inent. His  pupils  will  sketch  countries  on  the  blackboard  with 
remarkable  accuracy,  and  as  quickly  as  they  can  describe'  them  in 
words. 

Several  important  questions  relating  to  school  matters  were  passed 
into  the  ^'Question  Box,**  but  want  of  time  forbade  any  extended 
notice  of  them. 

Readings,  which  were  received  with  much  favor,  were  given  by 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Morey,  of  North  Providence,  and  Miss  Peck,  of  Watdi- 
emoket  Grammar  School,  East  Providence. 

While  the  Institute  was  one  of  marked  interest,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  programme  was  too  full,  rendering  it 
impracticable  to  discuss  the  several  papers  and  exercises  .or  even  to 
bring  forward  all  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  HBBEBW. 

nSKh  FAPBK. 

It  does  not  appear  that  I  have  at  all  guided  one  into  any  very  defi- 
nite way  of  studjring  Hebrew.  So  it  seems  to  me  upon  reading  my 
tvro  former  sketches  in  the  Schoolmasteb.  I  should  have  said,  at 
the  very  first,  if  you  would  begin  to  love  and  to  learn  this  delight- 
some language,  make  some  Hebrew  acquaintance*  Perhaps  he  will 
attist  you  in  spelling  your  way  through  ike  alphabet,  and  then,  no 
donbt,  you  can  make  your  way  steadijiy  alone.  Should  you  chance 
to  be  a  reader  of  German,  it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  you.  Then 
700  can  buy  an  *<  American  Hebrew  Primer,'' — a  pleasing  little  text- 
book— at  a  low  price,  and  your  choice  may  afterwards  be  made  among 
quite  a  numerous  variety  of  imported  grammars.  The  Orthodox 
college  grammars  are  almost  as  bad  as  **  Woodbury's  German." 
These  **  short  methods  "  drive  one  into  a  serious  frame  of  mind,  with 
their  drivelling  nonsense,  and  I  do  not  believe,  on  the  whole — ^I 
speak  of  Hebrew  grammars  here — that  their  English  is  any  clearer 
than  that  of  one  of  the  Jew's  grammars  lying  by  my  side,  which 
amuses  me  heartily  by  its  quaint  style.  See  how  its  author  prattles 
in  English : — 

^  Lesson  YI.     Of  Syllabels  (sic)  simple  and  composite  syllables 
with  a  perceptible  sound  of  a  quiescent  letter  attached  to  it." 
And  again,  of  the  Pronoun, — here  is  what  he  says — 
**  The  Pronoun  are  devided  (sic)  in  five  classes,  as  the  following 
table  exhibits:      The  Personal  Pronoun  denote  the  nominative 
case,"  etc. 

Now  we  who  are  Americans,  acquainted  from  youth  with  English, 
and  bred  to  speak  in  this  wonderfully  difficult  tongue,  should  pity 
and  give  all  help  to  one  foreign-bom,  to  whom  this  facile  speech  of 
oura  is  a  temple  of  knowledge,  up  whose  hill,  however  difficult,  like 
the  school-boy  in  our  old-fashioned  spelling  books,  he  would  gladly 
essay  with  all  his  heart  to  climb.  No  one  knows  who  does  not  talk 
much  with  foreigners,  how  they  earnestly  seek  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  it.  If  this  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  for  so  he  is  who  wrote  my  He- 
brew grammar,  finds  even  familiar  topics  so  hard  to  treat  in  writing 
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— ^I  do  not  refer  to  speaking,  which  is  much  harder — how  welcome 
must  be  your  aid,  my  readers,  to  a  Oermau-speaking  Jew,  whose 
very  prosperity  is  to  a  great  extent  depefkdent  on  English  speaking. 
I  doubt  not  that  the  readiness  of  any  intelligent  Jew  to  learn,  will 
furnish  a  plea  for  your  appeal  to  him  for  his  information  upon  He- 
brew. Do  your  work  of  inquiry,  then,  under  a  cloak  of  imparting 
English.  He  is  benefitted  quite  as  well  as  you.  Should  you  pur- 
chase a  regular  English  Hebrew  grammar,  choose  between  Gresen- 
ius's*  and  Deutsch's.*  The  Deutsch  grammar  is  later  than  die 
other.  If,  however,  you  have  a  desire  to  see  how  the  Jews  learn, 
which  is  the  drift  of  my  sketches  to  show,  send  to  Bloch  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  for  a  systematical  and  practical  Hebrew  grammar  and  to 
E.  Steiger,  New  York,  for  his  Hebrew  Primer.  They  cost  less  than 
a  dollar. 
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LOOAL  DEPARTMENT. 

BDITBD  BT  L.  W.  BUSSBLL. 

VooAL  Music  or  thb  Public  Schools  of  Pbotidbvcb.— A  new  impulse  seemi 
to  be  giren  to  instruction  in  Tocal  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Proyidence.  The 
sub-committee  to  whom  is  assigned  the  supenrision  of  this  branch  in  this  city,  in 
pursuance  of  their  purpose  to  excite  a  more  efficient  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to 
enable  the  regular  teachers  of  the  seyeral  schools  to  render  to  the  special  instruc- 
tors in  the  same,  such  aid  as  would  secure  the  requisite  amount  of  practice  upon 
the  lessons  they  assigned,  employed  Prof.  Holt,  of  Boston,  to  give  to  the  teachers 
of  Providence  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  method  adopted  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  the  aboye  branch  in  the  schools  OT«r  which  he  has  the  musical  direc- 
tion. 

The  schools  in  this  city  were  dismissed  one-half  day  to  give  the  teachers  the 
opportuni^  of  attending  the  exercises  of  Prof.  Holt,  which  were  given  in  the  City 
Hall.  A  class  of  girls  ft'om  the  Dearborn  School,  Boston,  were  presented,  and 
showed  the  results  of  excellent  training  in  reading  music  at  sight,  and  also  in  the 
deyelopment  of  voice.  Several  severe  test  exercises  were  given  by  gentlemen  in 
the  audience,  to  the  pupils,  which  were  promptly  and  correctly  performed. 

Looking  at  the  methods  presented,  through  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  we  could,  how- 
ever, see  nothing  remarkable  in  the  method  referred  to,  beyond  what  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  good  teaching  and  successful  results  in  other  branches ;  nor  did  we 
understand  that  Prof.  Holt  claimed  anything  beyond  this. 

He  impressed  upon  the  teachers  and  others  present,  among  whom  we  were  glad 
to  notice  several  city  officials,  that  time  and  patient  practice  were  necessary  to  se- 
cure results  like  what  his  class  presented.  He  also  asserted  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  a  teacher  should  be  an  accomplished  musician,  in  order  to  teach  success- 
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faUj  the  lessons  giyen  by  the  musical  director.  There  were  only  six  or  seren  from 
the  more  than  three  Irandred  teachers  of  the  schools  under  his  direction  in  music, 
who  could  not  teach  music,  and  the  work  t^  almost  wholly  done  by  them. 

The  Question  seems  to  us  to  resolve  itself  into  this :  Shall  a  porUon  of  the  time 
and  strength  of  teachers  and  pupils,  which  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  other 
branches,  be  now  giren  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Tocal  music  ? 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  spasmodic  efforts  in  anything  that  pertains  to  school  mat- 
ters. Let  all  the  legitimate  work  of  the  school  be  pursued  harmoniously.  We 
do  not  beliere  in  riding  a  *'  hobby-horse  "  to  death,  and  then  deserting  him.  But  we 
do  beliere  that  singing  should  be  taught  in  all  our  public  schools,  and  that  school 
cfflcers  should  so  moderate  their  expectations  in  the  amount  to  be  accomplished  in 
other  branches,  as  to  make  it  practicable  for  teachers  to  give  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  rocal  music. 

Gravo  AmruAL  Gatbbbiho  of  thb  Rhodb  Island  Iwstitutb  of  Ivstructioh, 
tt  ProYldence,  January  26-28,  1871.  Places  of  meeting :  Boger  Williams  Hall 
and  Harrington's  Opera  House. 

The  Central  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  making  plans  to  render  this  tlie 
most  profitable  Institute  ever  held  in  Rhode  Island. 

Frogrammes  will  be  announced  in  due  season. 

Tbz  Fxdbbal  Stbbbt  School  Housb,  in  Providence,  will  be  dedicated  on 
Wednesday,  December  14th,  at  2i,  p.  m .  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Washington, 
will  give  the  principal  address.  Short  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Building 
Committee,  His  Honor  Mayor  Doyle,  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  Supt  of  Public  Schools, 
and  State  Commissioner  Bicknell. 

School  Offxcbxs'  CokYBXTioN,  Dec.  13, 1870.— The  Second  Annual  Convention 
of  School  Officers  of  the  State  will  be  held  at  Providence,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  18th. 
The  programme  will  be  circulated  to  School  Committees,  Supeilntendents  and  Trus- 
tees ;  and  every  school  officer  in  Rhode  Island  is  earnestly  invited  to  attend,  to  en- 
quire into  the  most  practicable  means  for  improving  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Let  eveiy  man  be  present  whose  heart  is  in  the  work.  Rhode  Island  expects  every 
school  officer  and  teacher  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  advance  the  great  work  of  public 
instruction. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  of  Rhode  Islanders  to  the  duty  of  patron- 
ising Aoms  production,  for  proieetion  is  indigenous  to  the  very  soil,  we  believe. 
We  may  be  pardoned,  however,  a  brief  word  of  congratulation  that  there  are  now 
in  our  State  facilities  of  the  first-class  for  the  manufacture  of  the  «sry  he$i  School 
Furniture,  an  article  for  which  we  have  always  thought  we  must  go  abroad.  By  a 
reference  to  the  second  page  of  our  cover  it  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  E.  M.  Thurs- 
ton 4  Co.,  of  Providence,  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  in  that  direction,  while  Dr. 
Burrington  stands  ready  to  supply  the  blackboards  and  utensils.  Of  the  latter  we 
speak  by  the  card,  when  we  say  that  they  are  excellent,  for  we  have  used  them. 

With  this  number  we  present  a  Table  of  Contents  and  Title  Page  for  the  present 
year.  We  have  made  arrangements  so  that  those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish,  can 
have  their  numbers  bound  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive  form,  for  50  cents  per  vol- 
ume. Send  your  numbers  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  the  work  is  well  and  promptly 
done.  We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  furnish  title  pages  fbr  any  of  the  back  volumes 
not  thus  supplied,  on  application,  stating  for  what  volumes  they  are  required. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

BDITBD  BT  G.  B.  WHITTBMOBB. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Tbacbbbs'  Inbtitvtb  at  Wab&bn,  R.  I.,  Dbcbmbbb  15,  16,  17. — TeaAenand 
LtcturerM — ^Prof.  F.  8.  Jewell,  Albany;  Rer.  Daniel  Leach,  Proyidence;  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Samuel  Thnrber,  Hyde  Park,  Maaa.  i  J.  W. 
Stillman,  Westerly;  William  T.  Peck,  Warren;  F.  G.  Morley,  Bristol. 

Questions  for  Discussion  will  be  presented  on  printed  circulars.  The  dtueni  of 
Warren  extend  their  hospitalities  to  all  teachers  and  friends  in  attendance. 

North  Pboyidbkib.— F.  W.  Wing,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Church  Hill  Giam- 
mar  School,  Pawtucket,  and  n|ore  recently  Teacher  of  the  High  School  at  West- 
port,  Mass.,  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  charge  of  the  Onunmar  School  st 
Mount  Pleasant  in  North  Proyidence.  Mr.  Wing  has  a  good  reputation  as  an  in- 
structor.   Salary  $1000  per  annum. 

Cranston. — Twice  in  erery  quarter,  the  teachers  of  Cranston,  except  one,  close 
their  schools  on  an  appointed  Friday  and  meet  at  the  school-room  of  the  only  school 
in  session,  to  witness  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  listen  to  whati^Ter  cboies 
exercises  three  weeks  of  preparation  can  produce.  The  last  meeting  of  this  cb■^ 
acter,  held  at  Enights?ille,  with  the  schools  of  Miss  Abbie  A.  Hopkins  and  Mim 
Priscilla  S.  Cory,  on  Friday,  October  21,  was  attended  by  eyery  teacher  of  the  town 
saye  one,  by  all  the  members  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Trustees,  Commissioiier 
Bicknell  and  numerous  dUxens.  The  recitations  and  exercises  of  the  school  were 
yery  creditable.  After  the  school  was  dismissed,  the  teachers  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Bicknell  on  the  '<  Relations  of  Teachers  to  School  Officers,"  andinitmctionsin 
regard  to  the  method  of  keeping  the  Register  were  giyen  by  J.  W.  BuUock,  Esq., 
for  the  committee.  After  social  conyersation  on  school  matters  and  remarks  from 
Rey.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  meeting  a4iourned. 

liONSDALB. — Thirteen  scholars  of  the  Lonsdale  High  School  haye  been  neither 
tardy  nor  absent  during  the  past  term. 

CoyBMTRT. — ^The  regular  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  this  town,  which  were  so 
successful  and  interesting  last  year,  will  be  continaed  during  the  present  season. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  at  Greene,  on  Saturday  morning,  December  10,  at  9  o'clock. 
The  school  at  this  plaoe  taught  by  Miss  Clara  Lincoln,  who  is  one  of  the  best  lady 
teachers  of  the  State,  will  giye  some  exercises,  after  which  methods  of  teaching  and 
goyeming  schools  will  be  discussed.  The  people  of  Coyentry  haye  excellent  nil- 
road  facilities  for  these  meetings. 

Tbaobbbs'  Mbbtivos. — The. Committees  of  seyeral  towns  of  the  State  are  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  holding  a  Teachers'  Meeting,  instead  of  schoola>  on  eyefy 
fourth  Friday,  and  requiring  the  attendance  of  teachers. 

ExBTBB.— <^ommissioner  Bicknell  has  during  the  past  month,  made  a  ionr  through 
this  town,  yisiting  schools.  He  addressed  the  citizens  on  three  occasions  in  behalf 
of  popular  education,  and  created  considerable  enthusiasm. 

SxiTHFiBLD.— An  educational  meeting  was  held  at  Central  Falls  on  the  eyeniqg 
of  October  81.    RemarlLs  were  made  by  Commissioner  Bicknell,  Rey.  Daniel  Letdi 
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and  General  Lysander  Flagg  of  the  School  Committee.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance and  conaiderable  interest  waa  manifested.  Excellent  ronsic  vas  Aimished  bj 
members  of  the  Pawtacket  Choral  Society.  * 

Wauibv. — Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Warren  High  School,  has  been  rery  successful  in  his 
work  during  the  past  term,  and  closed  with  an  interesting  examination  on  the  18th 
of  KoTember,  for  a  short  Tacation.  The  scholars  hare  succeeded  in  raising  Ainds 
mflicient  to  purchase  a  Cabinet  Organ  worth  9120,  for  school  purposes. 

Brmtol  Fbbrt. — A  new  $8000  school-house  is  building  at  this  place. 

New  Srobshah. — The  new  school-house  now  building  in  the  Sheffield  district  at 
•  a  cost  of  #2000  will  be  finished  and  dedicated  about  the  first  of  December.    Com- 
missioner Bicknell  visits  the  island  at  that  time,  to  assist  in  its  dedication,  visit  the 
•cfaools,  and  address  the  citizens. 

TivBBTon. — Comibissioner  Bicknell  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Educa- 
tional Meeting  at  TiVerton  on  November  15.  He  laid  down  the  axiom  that  every 
chQd  is  entitled  by  natural  right  to  a  good  education,  and  showed  the  duty  and  ability 
of  the  State  to  educate  its  youth.  He  pointed  out  the  great  advantages  which  Rhode 
Island  possessed  for  establishing  a  high  standard  of  education,  and  referred  in  most 
earnest  words  to  the  dangers  of  a  social  and  political  nature,  which  arises  from 
Jfnoranee.  Gtood  school-houses,  good  teachers  and  interested  patrons,  were  men- 
tioned as  essential  conditions  of  good  schools,  "  and  a  State  Normal  School  is 
needed,  that  we  may  have  a  better  educated  class  of  teachers." 

At  the  dose  of  the  Commissioner's  address,  brief  remarks  were  made  by  Rev. 
Mr,  Weaver,  Messrs.  Hambly  and  Peleg  Almy,  of  the  school  committee,  and  by 
Judge  Osborne,  who  volunteered  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  town  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  as  he  called  for  other  volunteers,  eight  or  ten  ladies  and  gentle- 
men promptly  responded  that  they  would  engage  in  the  same  work.  We  shall  ex- 
pect much  good  to  come  to  our  schools  from  this  gathering. 

The  Commissioner  also  addressed  meetings  at  Tiverton  Four  Comers  on  the  14th ; 
at  South  Portsmouth  on  the  16th,  and  Middletown  and  Newport  on  the  17th.  'On 
this  trip  the  Commissioner  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  session  in  Little  Comp- 
ton,  Tiverton,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport. 

Ovu  Etbxiho  Schools. — No  oth^r  portion  of  our  much  vaunted  school  system 
can  claim  to  be  more  important,  or  to' yield  more  valuable  results  than  our  Evening 
Schools. 

Intended  not  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement  our  day  schools,  not  to  give  a  thor- 
ough and  finished  education  so  much  as  practical  knowledge,  not  to  educate  the 
youth  who  have  yet  time  and  chance  to  study  in  the  day  school,  but  to  give  to  those 
whose  youthful  opportunities  have  passed  away,  that  instruction  and  training  that 
will  renderthem  more  intelligent,  useful,  and  happ^,  and  more  than  all  will  thor- 
oughly enlighten  them  as  to  the  true  value  of  education  to  themselves,  the  commu- 
nity, and  their  ofiTspring.  They  have  steadily  grown  into  favor  and  in  various  sec* 
tions  of  our  country  are  as  permanently  established  as  any  part  of  the  school  sys* 
tBBi.  Already  in  several  towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  in  the  cities  of  Providence  and 
Newport,  their  support  is  drawn  ftt)m  the  regular  school  frmd.  The  best  methods 
for  their  management  are  yet  problematic,  and  the  machinery  does  not  yet  run  as 
qoietly  and  smoothly  as  in  the  day  schools.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil, 
for  they  almost  wholly  escape  that  too  common,  but  wastefiil  and  enervating,  «m»- 
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hlance  of  sytiem  that  consitta  mainly  of  tinkling  bells  and  useless  miui<eiiniiig. 
Already  from  high  places  comes  the  demand  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil 
shall  have  at  least  equal  facilities  with  the  more  fkrored  of  fortune,  and  not  muxf 
days  will  pass  by  ere  the  demand  will  be  acceded  to.  We  hope  in  future  numben 
to  present  reports  f^om  some  of  these  schools. 

WoBCBSTSRi  Mass.— Hon.  Isaac  Daris  donates  920,000  towards  the  endowment 
of  the  Worcester  Academy,  a  Baptist  institution. 

WxsTPOBT.— Minton  Warren,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  the  Providence  High  School, 
Class  of  '66,  and  Valedictorian  of  Class  70,  Tuft's  College,  succeeds  Mr.  Wiog,  in 
the  charge  of  the  Westport  High  School. 

Obbblih,  Ohio.— Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston,  formerly  Preceptress  of  Lapham  Is- 
ititute,  who  has  receptly  returned  from  an  extensire  tour  in  Europe,  has  beea 
elected  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Department  of  Oberlin  College,  one  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  West,  haying  over  1,000  students,  300  of  whom  are 
ladies.  Her  many  Rhode  Island  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  meriu  for 
which  she  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  East,  are  duly  appreciated  by  her  Alma 
Mater,  and  that  she  is  so  pleasantly  situated  in  the  section  of  our  country  to.  her 
most  dear — the  West. 

Boston  now  employs  4  Head-Masters,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  each ;  1  Head-Mas- 
ter, at  a  salary  of  |8,500 ;  41  Masters,  at  $8,000;  89  Sub-Masters,  at  $2,400;  9 
Ushers,  at  $1,700;  1  Female  Principal,  at  $1,700;  4  High  School  Head-AsslstanU, 
at  $1,600;  19  High  School  Assistants,  at  $1,000;  88  Masters'  Assistants,  at  $900: 
60  Head-AssisUnto,  at  $800;  420  Grammar  School  Assistants  at  $700;  and  82i(  Pri- 
mary Teachers,  at  $700.  Also,  special  teachers  in  Music,  Modern  Langnsges, 
Sewing,  etc.    The  average  yearly  salary  paid  regular  teachers  being  $920. 

WoBCEBTBR  uow  employs  1  Teacher  at  a  salary  of  $2,500;  2,  at  $1,700;  1,  at 
$1,600;  4,  at  $1,600;  1,  at  $1,200;  8,  at  800;  2,  at  $700;  1,  at  $600;  27,  at  $575; 
21,  at  $560;  41,  at  $500;  8,  at  $460;  6,  at  $400.  The  average  yearly  salary  psld 
regular  teachers  being  $625. 

Cambbidgb  now  employs  1  Teacher  at  a  salary  of  $2,600;  ^  at  $2,000;  1,  at 
$1,800;  1,  at  $1,000;  4,  at  $800;  80,  at  $600;  17,  at  $660;  20,  at  $600;  4,  at  $46a 
Also,,  a  special  teacher  of  Music,  at  $2,000.  The  average  yearly  salary  paid  regu- 
lar teachers  being  $688. 

Pboyidencb  now  employs  2  Teachers  at  a  salary  of  $1,900;  6,  at  $1,800;  1,  at 
$1,400;  1,  at  $1,100;  1,  at  $960;  2,  at  $800;  2,  af  $700;  5,  at  $600;  7,  at  $575;  S^aX 
$660 ;  26,  at  $500 ;  20,  at  $460 ;  88,  at  $426 ;  18,  at  $400 ;  17,  at  $860.    Also,  special 
teachers  in  Music,  Modem  I^anguages,  Sewing,  etc.    The  average  yearly  aalaxy  * 
paid  regular  teachers  being  less  than  $560. 

Comment  on  these  statistics  of  four  New  England  cities,  one  larger  and  two 

smaller  in  population  than  Providence,  is  unnecessary. 

At  the  26th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  recently 
held  in  Boston,  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  were  laid  oa 
the  table  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting : — Eeschteii,  That  forthe  farther 
development  and  improvement  of  our  school  system,  the  four  following  measures 
are  requisite : — 

1st.  Provision  for  a  State  Educational  Tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  appor^ 
tioned  to  the  cities  and  towns  according  to  the  actual  school  attendance. 

2d.  Provision  for  a  more  efficient  and  complete  supervision  of  schools  by  meass 
of  county  or  district  superintendents. 

8d.  Additional  provision  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  several  district  schools. 

4th.  Further  provision  for  securing  the  universal  attendance  at  school,  either 
public  or  private,  of  all  the  children  ^tween  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years. 

These  are  topics  that  should  engage  the  attention  of  educators  in  our  own  State. 
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BOOK  NOTICED 

KSW  PRTMART  OBJECT  LESSONS.    By  K.  A.  Cialkint.    Harper  Brothers, 
pablishert. 

This  work  is  one  of  tlie  hest  yet  produced  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 

Adminble  model  lessons  are  presented  npon  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  which  are 

idtpted  to  derelop  the  perceptive  faculties  of  children.    Yet  these  lessons  are 

intended  to  be  sugge&tive  to  the  teacher,  rather  than  to  present  a  model  that  is  to 

be  implicitly  followed.    This  book,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  alive  to  the 

ifl^wnance  of  making  close  observers  and  thinkers  of  children,  rather  than  passive 

recipients  of  dry  facts,  will  do  essential  service. 

TBS  LITTLE  MAID  OF  OXBOW.    An  interesting  story  for  children,  by  the 
sntbor  of  «« CUmbing  the  Rope,"  <<  BUly  Grimes*  Favorite,"  &c.    Also 

PINK  AND  BLUES,  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Rosa  Abbott  series.    Lee  &  Shep- 
an],  Boston,  publishers. 

WILSON'S  FIFTH  READER.    Intermediate  Series. 

The  author  informs,  us  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  it  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  Rhetorical  and  Elocutionary  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
the  leading  lessons  which  it  embraces.  As  a  reading  hook  we  are  much  pleased 
with  it.  The  classification  adopted  renders  it  easy  for  the  instructor  in  reading  to 
And  the  kind  of  selection  adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  class  at  any  particular  time. 
The  selections  have  been  made  with  great  care.  The  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  other  readers  of  similar  grade,  viz.,  its  presenting  considerable  matter 
on  Rhetoric  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons,  we  would  have  omitted ;  for  we 
believe  that  all  of  this  branch  that  can  profitably  be  taught  in  connection  with  drill 
in  reading  is  very  limited.  A  skilAil  teacher  will  briefly  present  all  eztmneous 
matter  that  is  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  lesson.  For  those 
teachers  who  like  to  talk  of  figures  of  speech  and  comment  largely  on  style,  etc., 
luring  the  reading  lessons,  this  book  presents  uncommon  attractions.  But  ons 
(king  at  a  time  and  that  well  done,  is  our  motto  in  teaching. 

But,  while  we  should  make  very  little  use  of  the  matter  on  Rhetoric,  which 
the  book  contains,  (and  this  does  not  occupy  much  space,)  we  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  selections  and  with  the  introductory  treatise. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  For  Educational  Insti- 
tutions*  and  General  Readers.  By  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.  D.  New  York : 
Clark  &  Maynard.    277  pp. 

Among  the  many  candidates  for  favor  in  this  department  oi  science  we  should 
say  this  book  would  take  a  high  rank.  Its  general  plan  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  science,  and  the  style  of  treat- 
ment is  freer  than  usual  from  tttose  professional  excrescences  which  go  so  far  in 
many  text-books  to  repel  the  student  and  thus  to  injure  the  value  of  the  book.  Its 
illustrations  are  quite  numerous  but  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  beauty  and 
value.  Though  not  our  ideal  of  a  text-book  for  this  study,  it  is  still  a  good  book 
and  will  give  satisfaction  we  have  no  doubt. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC,  by  George  B.  Loomis,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Prof.  I<oomis  has  prepared  easy  steps  for  our  children  to  run  up  jthe  musical 
scale,  and  has  also  furnished  some  beautiftil  hymns  for  little  voices.    With  such 
helps,  under  proper  guidance,  a  generation  of  singing  children  will  come  up  through 
our  public  schools.    Let  us  have  more. 
8 
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EXCHANGES. 


Through  Geto.  11.  Whitney,  we  haye  received  flrom  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
DOUBLE  PL  A  T,  a  new  book  for  boys,  by  William  Everett,  which  has  a  preface 
which  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  worthy  a  plaice  in  any  Cdliectiou  of  literary  cariosi- 
ties. It  is  one  of  those  unique  specimens  of  playful  sense  that  appeals  both  to  the 
reader's  humorous  and  critical  taste.  We  call  attention  to  it  because  of  its  excel- 
lence, and  because  it  will  stimulate  curiosity  to  read  the  capital  story  which  it  so 
cleverly  introduces.  What  the  late  Edward  Everett  was  as  a  writer  for  the  aiatnre 
and  cultivated  mind,  his  son,  the  author  of  this  volume,  promises  to  be  for  the  bo/s 
of  the  land.  His  scholarly  tastes  and  accomplishments  are  never  shown  or  used  to 
better  advantage  than  when  writing  books  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  boys. 
His  love  for  the  young  is  well  known  as  peculiarly  strong,  while  his  ardent  denre 
to  benefit  while  entertaining  them,  leads  him  into  the  paths  of  juvenile  litenUire. 

Two  volumes  by  him  are  now  before  the  public,  models  in  style,  and  healthflil 
and  hearty  in  tone,  Chanoino  Babb,  and  Doublb  Plat,  ihe  first  named  pub- 
lished last  season,  the  second  |ust  issued,  and  they  will  bear  strong  coromendatioa 
in  whatever  light  considered. 

Lee  and  Shepard  have  sent  us  A  MANUAL  OF  BIBLE  SELECTIONS,  and 
Responsive  Exercises,  for  public  and  prirate  schools  of  all  grades.  Sabbath,  Mis- 
sion, and  Reform  Schools  and  family  worship,  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Perry.  This  volume 
comes  to  us  with  the  best  testimonials,  and,  with  a  hasty  glance,  we  are  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  valuable  guide  to  teachers. 

Kbw  Tbrms  for  1871.— I%«  Sunday  School  Times  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  old- 
est, ablest,  largest,  cheapest  and  best  weekly  paper  for  Superintendents,  Teachen 
and  all  others  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  the  Sabbath-school  «Fork.  Its 
publishers  announce  reduced  rates  of  subscription  for  the  new  year,  with  favorable 
terms  for  its  introduction,  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  send  a  stamp  for  sam- 
ple copy  of  the  paper  giving  new  terms  for  1871.  Address  J.  C.  Oarriguu  j*  09.| 
Publishers,  608  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harpbb  for  December  comes  promptly  to  hand,  and  shows  unmistakably  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  stand  second  in  the  list  of  our  monthly  visitors.  Indeed  its  long 
and  almost  unparalleled  success  in  the  past  gives  it  a  vantage  ground  not  easily 
wrested  from  it.  One  thing  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  magazine  or 
paper  more  generously  'fulfils  its  pledges  than  the  publications  of  the  Harpers,  • 
monthly  or  weekly.  For  particulars,  see  their  advertisement  on  Another  page  of 
this  number. 

ScBiBNBR  for  December  is  a  decided  advance  upon  the  first  number,  we  think, 
both  in  interest  and  value.  We  hazard  nothing  by  the  sutement  that  "  Scribner" 
is  a  success,  and  that  it  will  take  a  leading  position  in  the  literary  world.  This 
month  it  absorbs  another  semi-competitor,  the  Riverside,  whose  piquant  freshness 
has  always  made  it  welcome. 

Etbrt  Saturday  continues  to  show  the  evidences  of  the  same  unsparing  hand  ia 
its  embellisihnients  that  it  has  manifested  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  caa 
hardly  conceive  how  the  same  ratio  of  improvement  is  to  be  maintained,  but  tbft 
resources  of  art  and  enterprise  are  unlimited. 

Thb  Living  Aqb  is  pronounced  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  The  Nution,  and 
other  high  critical  authority,  to  be  '*the  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications;**  and  * 
we  can  do  our  readers  no  better  service  than  by  calling  their  careful  attention  to 
its  Prospectus,  published  in  this  number. 

Among  the  many  competitors  for  the  children's  favor,  Thb  Little  Chibf,  }  • 

lished  by  Shortridge  &  Button,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  worthy  a  liberal  support.  r 

the  price,  It  certainly  has  no  rival.    See  advertisement  on  another  page  of  i 
number. 

Good  Hbalth  still  shows  clearly  how  to  enjoy  good  healthy  and  with  each  i 
ber  proves  its  claim,  to  be  called  a  public  benefactor,  a  valid  one. 


^ 
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850,000    COPIJES 


OF 


SOLD! 

The  True  Theory  Inseparably  Connected  with  the  True  Practice  ! 

UNIVERSALLY  POPULAR   &  SUCCESSFUL. 

Scholars  Interested. 

Teachers  Enthnsiastic. 

Committees  Delighted, 

Parents  Satisfied. 

ALREADY  ADOPl'ED  FOR 

350  Cities  and  Tovcns  in  JView  England^ 

INCLUDING  EIGHT  LARGE  CITIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

Wmreestor,  EiOnrell,  Cambridflre, Cliarlcfvto-vtn,  Spriiis:field,  Salem,  Lair- 

rence  and  Neivbnryport. 


In  Board  of  School  Committee, 

Monday  Evening?,  Feb.  15,  1869. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  Committee,  it  was 

Voitd,  That  Gnyot's  Series  of  Geographies  be  introduced  into  the  Scliools  of  this 
city  in  place  of  Warren's  [Common  School,  new  edition,]  and  Corneirs  [Primary], 
sow  in  use.  Attest,  ISAAC  P.  NOYES,  Secretary. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  16,  1869. 


All  who  feel  the  need  of  an  improved  book  in  this  important  branch  of  study,  are 
invited  to  call  upon  us,  or  correspond  with  us. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
BTF^ry  Fm^arable  Terms  for  First  Introduction. 

Cripies  supplied,  Express  paid,  for  examination,  on  the  following  terms : 

THE  I1«XR01>V€TI0N,       50  Cents,       THE  EI^EIflllNTARY,  50  Cts, 

TUB  nf'rERIVEDIATE,     75      <^  THE  COMIVION  SCHOOL,   1  d5. 

Address  OILMAN  H.  TUCKER,  New  England  Agent, 
At  ThompsftD,  Bigelow  A  Brawn's,  29  Cornhill,  Boston* 


ITITARRBIff'S 


New  Series  of  Geographies, 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS, 

THE  PRIMARY,  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL,  THE  PHYSICAL 

COWPERTHWllT  &  CO.,  PaUishers,  Philadelphia. 

This  Series  has  lately  been  thoroujrhly  revised.  It  now  presents  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Geograph}'  in  a  state  of  complete  adaptation  to  all  grades  of  schools,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  same  number  of  books  in  any  other  series.  Hence,  in  poini  of 
expense,  and  in  the  time  required  to  master  the  subjoct  of  which  it  treats,  Warren'i 
Scries  is  tlie  most  economical  of  any  before  the  public. 

Warken's  CrEonRAPiiiES,  bascd  upon  the  ideas  of  Hitter  and  HumboUlt,  wero  the 
first  to  popularize  the  subject  of  Physical  Geoj^raphy  in  the  public  schools  of  ihi« 
country,  to  make  it  tlie  basis  of  all  geographical  teaching,  to  impress  upon  the  sub- 
ject a  philosopliical  arrangement  of  dependent  topics,  to  infuse  into  it  a  scientific 
unity  and  connection  of  thought,  and  thus  to  lift  the  science  above  a  lifeless  sum- 
mary of  facts  about  countries  and  cities. 

The  superiority  of  the  method  pursued  in  these  books  is  fully  deraonstrate<\  by 
their  long-continued  use,  and  re-adoption  as  fast  as  revised,  in  such  leading  cities  a* 


i( 


Boston,  Mass.  !  Providence,  R.  I. 

New  Bedford, Mass.  ,  Newport, 
Lynn,  ** 

Fall  River,  " 

Chelsea,  ♦« 

Concord,  N.  H. 


Nashua,  N.  H. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Sclienectady, 
Utica, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Allentown,  *' 
Chester,  " 

Altoona,  " 

Erie  City,  " 

Washington^  D.  C. 


Chicago,  III. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
NashviUe,  TfMi. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Racine,  Wi?. 
Burlington,  Iowe. 


And  in  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States. 


o 


GEAMMAR. 


Only  one  Book  needed  for  Grammar  and  District  Schools,     One  JSook 

for  Academies  and  High  Schools, 

Greeners  Neiv  Introduction. 

Greeners  New  English  Grammar. 

It  is  now  but  a  short  time  since  these  two  books  were  first  published,  yet  they 
have  been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  of 

The  State  of  Minnesota^  the  State  of  Arkansas^  and  the  Cities  of 


Chicago, 
St.  Louis, 
Providence, 
Newport, 


Hartford, 
Waterbury, 
Bridgeport, 
Springfield, 


Taunton, 
Lawrence, 
Lynn, 
Lewiston, 


Fall  River, 
Lowell, 

And   many  other 
places. 


No  other  Grammaj^s  have  ever  secured  so  large  a  sale  during  the  first  year  ef 
their  publication. 


TE*aiCHERS  ^Jrn  SCBOOXi  orncEMs 

Must  examine  these  new  books  if  they  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times.     Copiw&r 
examination,  and  terms  for  introduction,  furnished  on  application  to  the  publi$hc»i 


or  to 


DEXTER  8.  STONE,  General  Agent. 

JAMES  A.  BO  WEN,  New-EnglandL  Agent 

37  &  39  BRATTLE  STRKET,  BOSTON. 


CORNELL'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  New  Edition  now  ready  of  Cornell's  Geographies,  consisting  of 

A  Prlnmry  Geoflprapliif »  An   Intermediate  Geo^rapliyy 

A  Crrammar  Scbool  Geomraplty. 

Thss£  Geographies  arc  used  in  more  than  Seven  Hundred  cities  and  towns  in  New 
England,  greatly  exceeding  all  others  in  the  amount  of  sales. 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

As  English  Grammmb.  -----  First  Book  is  Grammar. 
These  books  innke  thorough  grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  re- 
quired by  any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical, 
bold  in  their  reforms,  make  the  learning  of  Grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of 

\  Grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  Grammar  a  po-sitive  pleasure.     Such  is  the 

testimony  of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Circular,  where 

I  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

QUACKENBOS'S  mSTORIES. 

Xew  HlstorF  United  States    -     -       -    Illustrated  Scbool  Historr  United 

States,  broncflkt  down  to  I860. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their 
Common  Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text-books,  Quackenbos's  Arithme- 
tics, Grammars,  Philosophy,  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also 
ofScially  adopted  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  the  Gram- 
mar by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charleston, 
Columbus,  and  hundreds  of  other  places- 

We  mail  specimen  copies  of  these  standard  books  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer 
i  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  above  prices.  A  careful  examination  is  all  we  ask.  Why 
use  interior  books  when  the  best  are  within  reach  ? 

A  IVatural  Philosophy :  Embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Physics, 
I  Adapted  to  use,  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  Ex- 

ercises and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  illustrations.     12mo,  450  pages. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

PRACTICAL,  MENTAL    AND    PRIMARY. 

j         Clear;  thorough;  comprehensive;  logically  arranged;  well  graded;  supplied  with  a 
great  variety  of  examples;  exact  in  their  definitions;  brief  in  their  rules;  con- 
densed and  searching  in  their  analysis ;  up  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods 
usually  used  by  business  men ;  oblige  the  pupil  to  think  in  spite  of  him- 
self; fit  the  learner  for  the  counting  -  room  as  no  other  series 
do ;  the  only  bookt^  that  a  teacher  can  afl[()rd  to  use ;  Perfect 

Text-books,  with  no  defects. 
Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  teachers  on  our  new  Arithmetics.     Such  are 
the  features  that  make  them  superior  to  all  others,  and  are  introducing  them  into 
schools  ererywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognize  the  great  financial  changes  of  the 
la€t  five  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency, 
I         that  describes  the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative 
I         results  of  investments  in  them. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS  (the  whole  series  are  individual  books)  are 
pronounced  ike  best  ever  published,  by  eminent  educators. 

Tomnan'S  IVew  Chemistry.    Entirely  re-written  and  much  enlarged,  with 
three  hundred  and  ten  Engravings.       12mo,  4G0  pages. 

i  HARKNESS'  LATIN  SERIES. 

BAUKJCESB*   latin   reader.        HARKNESS'   introductory  latin    book.        HARKNESS* 
(y«W)  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.      HARKNESS*  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  6RAMMAR. 

**The  Best  in  their  respective  departments." 

— PUBLISHED   BY — 

D.   APPLETON   &   CO.,   NEW  YORK. 

Address  WM.  HENSHAW,  General  Agent  for  New   England, 

At  Lee  &  Shepard's,  149  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CORNELL'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  Now  F)dition  now  ready  of  Cornel l\s  (ieo^raphie**,  consisting;  of 

M.    ^artmamaaury  C.eoffrapby,  An    luternicdiatc  Geoi^iapbir, 

A  €«raniiiittr  School  Cacoirrapliy. 
*Ttiic<9K.    Croofjraphies  are  used  in  more  than  Seven  Hundred  citie.s  and  towns  in  New 

Kn^land,  jjreatly  exeeedinjr  all  others  in  the  aniounl  of  sales. 

QUACK>:XBOS'^  G  K  A  MM  AIIH. 

A?ff    K«<^c;i.i»M  GiiAMMMn. Firht  Hook  in  (ikammar. 

'Th<.-*«e  books  mnke  thorough  j^raninmrinns  with  half  the  lahor  to  the  teaeher  re- 
^uin-tl  by  any  otht-r  system.  They  are  jihiiosophieal,  elear,  eonsisteni,  practical, 
Ijoici  in  tlieir  reforn)s,  make  the  learning  of  (irannnar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of 
<irrar»irr>ar  ea^y.  make  (he  teaching  of  Grannnar  a  ]K)^itive  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
t4r;5timony  <>f  our  best  educators,  as  shown  l)y  their  Utters  in  our  (Circular,  where 
tkof^tfi*  «»f  recTOiumendations  are  published. 

QrA('IvENDC)8'S  HISTOKIKS. 

St^^mv     M^i^tMry  I  ullcd  Atate»    -     -       -    IlluvCraled   Kehool  flUtory  1'nlt«>d 

Ntates,  bron^lit  down  to  INllll. 

Xli*;  B«>artl  of  Kducatitm  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  ncently  adopted  for  their 
C"oiiini<»n  Schools,  to  the  exchisitui  of  all  other  text-books.  Quackenbos's  Arithme- 
Tji-»,  C»  ram  mars,  Philosophy,  (Composition  and  Khetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also 
oflSouftll>'  adopted  for  the  C(»nimon  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  the  Gram- 
B13&T'  \jy  the  States  of  Maryland  and  California,  the  cities  of  Uo<rliester,  (Charleston, 
CColanil^w^*  and  hundreds  of  other  places- 

We  oiail  jspocimen  copies  of  these  standard  hooks  to  any  tea<'her  or  school  officer 
oo  recrc?if>t  of  one-llalf  the  ab<»ve  prices.  A  careful  examination  is  all  we  ask.  Why 
Qjco  iiit€"riC>t- books  when  the  best  are  within  reach? 

A '  Wf aa^— ral  PJlilOSOflhy :  Embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Physics, 
Aclnptecl  to  ■  use,  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  Ex- 
crciisess  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  illustrations.     12nu),  450  pages. 

QlTAC^KENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

1»RACTICAL,  MKNTAL    AND    PRIMARY. 

.  tiTie^r  ;  tl»«>n>Hgh;  comprehensive;  logically  arranged;  well  graded;  supplied  with  » 
^rroatx  variety  of  examples;  exact  in  Iheir  definitions;  brief  in  their  rules;  con- 
«lc-n^ed  and  searching  in  their  analysis ;  up  to  the  time^ ;  teach  the  methods 
usually  used  by  business  men;  oblige  the  pupil  to  think  in  sjiiteof  him- 
aelf ;   fit  the  learner  for  the  counting  -  mom  as  n«)  other  series 
do ;  tlie  only  books  that  a  teacher  can  aflJiird  to  use ;  PertV'ct 

Text-books,  with  n«>  defects. 
SiAt^li  J«*  the  Terdict  pronounced  by  t<»achers  on  our  new  Arithmetics.     Such  are 
xbe  #c»«tiiru8  tliat  make  them  superior  to  all  others,  and  arc  introducing  them  into 
a<;tio^>l^  «-verywbcre. 

*fTB<;s*4r  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognize  the  great  financial  ehanges  of  the 
1^^^  Ave  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  difl[erence  between  gold  and  currency, 
f  l^g^t  <lt»a4?ribe»  the  different  clai^ses  of  U.  S.  Securitit^s,  and  show  the  comparative 
Y^*t^'&\%»  of  investments  in  them. 

QUAC'KKNBOS'S  ARITHMKTKJS  (the  whole  series  are  individual   books)  are 
•pr«*iiount?<i-cl  the  best  ever  published,  by  eminent  educators. 

^|«^^p^0aBBSan*fl  IVew  ChemifStry.    Entirely  re- written  and  nmch  enlarged,  with 
x\iT*re  Imndrcd  and  ti'U  Engnivings.       12nio,  460  pages. 

1TARKNES8'  LATIN  SERIES. 

j^j^j,l£BrK.**H*     I.ATIN    1<>:aI»KK.        UARKNKSS*    INTROnirrORY    LATIN     BOOK.         lIARKNKSa' 
y^gCK'VrJ)     LATIK  PK08K  COMPOSITION.       HARKNK.S8*  KLKMENTARV  LATIN  ORAM  MAR. 

**The  Best  in  their  respective  departments." 

—  rLltLL«<llKI)    BY  — 

D.   APPLETON    «c   CO..    NEW   YORK. 
Address  WM.  HENSHAW,  General  Agent  for  New   England, 

At  Lee  &  Shepard's,  149  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


BOOKS  THAT  ARE  BOOKS! 

PUBLISHED   BY 

CO^V\^F»ERTHW^IT  <fe  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Teaclicrs  and  School  Officers  imist  examine  these  New  Books,  if  thev  wish  to 
keep  np  with  ttie  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  wliith  now 
prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

"Warren's  New  Geographies. 

I.     Warren's  Primary  Geography .••• S0.75 

II.     Warren's  Common  School  CJeography • •  •  1.88 

III.     Warren's  Physical  Geography • \M 

For  Introduction  or  Examination^  one-half  the  ahove  retail  prices, 

Xo  biglipr  cornmondsition  could  bo  awarded  to  any  series  of  Books,  than  that  piveu  Warrrn'*  S^iv-* 
of  (tiMj^'iaphits,  by  their  extensive  une  in  all  |»arts  of  tlie  country  for  many  year?  piis^t.  aud  by  tJicii 
re-ado|)tion,  an  fast  a.s  revised,  in  such  ciiieh  a»  Doslon^  Provldruce*  PHiladelpblat 
\Va9»lilii|rtoii,  Cliicafpo,  Mt.  L.oulS)  iVastivillv^  Ac,  and  in  hundreds  ufoUicr  iIIl[•c^ 
tant  cities  and  towns. 

Greene's  Improved  Grammars. 

I.     Greene's  Introduction • •••.•....• •••     .56 

II.     Greene's  English  Grammar 1.05 

III.     Greene's  Analysis.  • •  • 80 

For  Introduction  or  Examination^  one-half  the  ahove  retail  pncts. 

This  sei-ies  of  Eiiffliali  Grammars  was  prepared  by  Prof.  S.  S.  GUKEXE.  of  Brown  rmvcT- 
sity,  and  is  the  re>*uit  of  lonjr  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itself,  sis  well  of  the  htst  ui"ll«^«  *V 
teaehin^  it.  The  three  books  A»rni  a  complete  st-ries,  adapted  to  the  dilffrent  pr?»d»»>  i.'f  litv  aci 
countrj-  schools;  but  each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  usctl  independently  of  the  othrn^. 

Since  their  recrent  revision,  these  (trammars  have  been  ollicirtlly  adopted  iu  tlie  8tati^s>  ol  .1IIB»«* 
sola,  KniiNiiN,  ArkaiiMa**,  and  Ltoulsiaiia;  by  the  School  tioaril<  of  Nt.  t»oiii«.  Tki* 
ca;;Oy  and  of  more  than  One  Thoussand  other  pronnnent  Cities  and  Towm*  iu  other  parts  of  thr  coon- 
try:  8o  that  thi>y  arc  rapidly  bccuuiing  ihe  Matioual  Staudturd  X«xt«Boolui  mn  CiraM* 
luur. 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Copy-Books, 

Revised  and  Improved  EdllioDv  in  Three  Series. 

I.     The  School  Scries. — Nos.  1  to  7,  \ 

II.     The  Mercantile  Series. — Nos.  8  to  12,  >  Per  dozen.  •  .1.80 

III.     The  Ladies'  Fine  Hand  Series. — Nos.  13  to  15.  j 

For  Introduction  or  Examination^  One  Dollar  per  dozen, 

Tlie.se  Copy-Bookp  arc  unsun>assod  in  respect  to  ncAtue^ft.  bcftnty,  ease,  Hropliciiy,  and  mccarxj', 
and  by  them  eaM ,  tlowiug,  graceful  writing  is  taught,  uot  stiff,  slow',  painful  pen-dmWiiig. 

Miscellaneous. 

Berard's  United  States  History \,^ 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gvmnastics • «   \M 

Leach's  Complete  Speller .•••.•.•••..•-••••••     Sd 

Kuiselys's  Arithmetical  Questions • M 

Apgar's  Geographical  Drawing  Book ••••••••••  l.W 

Full  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  upon  application.  Correspondence  enrneafJy  «f>Hrit»i!;  r»4 
information  in  regard  to  Teachers'  names,  proposed  changes  in  Icxt-Buoks,  &o..  gl:Kli-  i'>x'.>ru. 
Address, 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

Or,  JAS.  A.  BOWEN,  New  Enjjland  A^^ent,  Office  with  J.  L  Hamractt, 

37  dc  an  BratUe  Street,  BosiM-  j 


BOOKS  TH 


'3^ 


COT^PERr 


Teachers  and  School  ^ 
keep  up  with  the  time' 
prevail  in  the  best  9' 


I.     Waf»' 
II.    W" 


J 


m  niL  cuss  boos  on  mm  coiranox, 


! 


UPON   AN   ORlGINAIi   PliAN. 


€HMine8  of  CompoHHan. 

and  develop  the  Principles  of  the  Art,  by  means  of  exercises 
in  the  preparation  of 

»a-te0,  JLieo-tuires  and  Oira-tions, 

S(;hool8,  Colleges,  and  private  Students. 
By  H.  J.  ZANDER  and  T.  E.  HOWARD,  A.  M. 
pp.,  muslin,  morocco  back,  price  fl  retail;  $9  per  dozen. 

.  eenieats  JVew  ComprehenHre  Series. 

ixew  Primary  Arithmetic.  8.     New  Intelleetual  Arithmetic. 

£.    New  Elementary  Arithmetic.      4.     New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

HTorit  which,  by  force  of  intrinsic  merit  and  in  spite  of  unfavorable  competition, 
are  meeting  with  extraordinary  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Bhode  Island  Tcsstlniony. 

I  must  pronounce  Gbbehleat*s  New  Practical  Abithmbtio  a  very  superior 
pntctical  book.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  natural  and  logical,  the  definitions 
ve  clear  and  concise,  and  the  examples  are  exceedingly  practical.  The  mental, 
naljtical,  and  general  review  exercises  are  features  of  universal  interest  andimpor 
tuice,  while  the  introduction  and  the  practical  use  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
■id  Measures,  and  the  treatment  of  Internal  Revenue,  make  the  work  more  com- 
plete than  any  yet  published.  The  methods  of  treating  Percentage,  Annual  Inter- 
Mt,  Balancing  Accounts,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  and  the  diagrams  which 
flhutrate  different  portions  of  the  book,  are  worthy  of  special  commendation. 

T.  W.  BICKNELL,  now  Commtssioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island. 

iBse  and  can  confidently  recommend  Gbbbnlbav*8  Ehtibb  Sebibs. — J.  M.Ross, 
J*r%ncipal  of  High  School,  Lonsdale,  R,  L 

(xBBKin.BAr's  New  Pbactical  Abithmbtio  is  a  model  iest'book. — J.  T.Edwabds, 
ftincipai  East  Greenwich  (i?.  /.)  Seminary, 

Gbebklbap's  Nbw  Highbb  Algebba,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text- 
books for  a  university  course. — S.  8.  Gbbene,  Ftof  Nat,  PhU,  amd  Ast^'onomy, 
[.  Srown  University,  Ptovidence, 


Greenleaf '8  New  Arithmetics  and  Elementary  Algebra 

Are  adopted  to  he  used  in  aU  the  Public  Schools  of  Vermont  for  a  term  of  five  years, 

QREENLEAP'S  NEW  SERIES,  in  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  within  a  year 
6r  eleven  State  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  Public  Schools  of  more  than  two  hun- 
4ni  and  fifty  cities  and  towns. 

6REENI.EAFS  COMMON  SCHOOL  AND  NATIONAL  ARITHMETICS,  con- 
ildojag  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  continue  to  be  published  and 
iviD  always  be  kept  up  with  the  times. 

6REENLEAFS  NEW  ELEMETARY  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  and  TRIG- 
HfOMETRY,  are  so  generally  used  and  favorably  known  as  to  be  their  own  com- 
Mndation. 

GRBENLEAP'S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA,  is  used  in  Massachusetts  Institute 
"ttcknology,  JBrown  University,  Amherst  College,    Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
in,  Conn.,  Massachusetts  Agrtcidtural  College,  and  other  like  Institutions. 
GRBENLEAF'S  SYSTEM,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  used  in  upwards  of  1,000 
and    Towns  in  the  Eastern  Staies,dJ3A  in  ih<^  PMic  Schools  of  New    York 
U  Philaddphia,  and  other  cities. 
School  Officers  and  Teachers  contemplating  changes  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or 
letry,  are  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us.    Liberal  terms  given  on  books 
dshed  for  examination,  or  for  introduction  in  place  of  other  inferior  books. 

ROBJBRT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Publlsbers,  Boston. 
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UPON   AN   ORIGINAI^  PliAN. 

CHffllnrs  or  CompoMiiHU 

Designed  to  siinpliiy  and  develop  the  Principles  of  the  Art,  hy  means  of  exercises 

in  the  preparation  of 

ScMsayfli,  I>el>atei8,  ILieotuires  And  Oi-atioiiSy 

For  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  private  Students. 

By  H.  J.  ZANDER  and  T.  E.  HOWARD,  A.  M. 
Doodecimo  size ;  208  pp.,  muslin,  morocco  back,  price  $1  retail ;  $9  per  dozen. 

Greenteaf^s  JView  iJamprehenHre  Series. 

1.    New  Primarj  Arithmetic.  3.     New  Intelleetual  Arithmetic, 

3.    New  Elementary  Arithmetic.      4.     New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Works  which,  bj  force  of  intrinsic  merit  and  in  spite  of  unfavorable  competition, 
are  meeting  with  extraordinary  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Bhode  Island  Testimoiiy. 

I  most  pronounce  Gbbenleap'b  New  Practical  Arithmetic  a  very  superior 
pfictical  book.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  natural  and  logical,  the  definitions 
Are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  examples  are  exceedingly  practical.  The  mental, 
analytical,  and  general  review  exercises  are  features  of  universal  interest  and  impor 
tance,  while  the  introduction  and  the  practical  use  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  the  treatment  of  Internal  Revenue,  make  the  work  more  com- 
plete than  any  yet  published.  The  methods  of  treating  Percentage,  Annual  Inter- 
est, Balancing  Accounts,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  and  the  diagrams  which 
iUastrate  difierent  portions  of  the  book,  are  worthy  of  special  commendation. 

T.  W.  BICKNELL,  now  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  use  and  can  confidently  recommend  Grebnlbav's  Evtirb  Series. — J.  M.  Ross, 
Prineipal  of  High  School,  Lonsdale,  R.  L 

Grkenlbaf's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  is  a  model  iext'-hook. — J.  T.  Edwards, 
Brineipal  East  Oreentoich  (^R,  /.)  Seminary, 

6bbxki.ba.p*8  New  Higher  Algebra,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text- 
books for  a  university  course. — S.  S.  Greene,  iVo/.  Nat,  FhH,  and  Astronomy, 
Brown  University j  Providence. 


Cireeiileaf 's  New  Arithmetics  and  Elementary  Algebra 

Are  adopted  to  he  used  in  aU  the  Public  ScJiools  of  Vermont  for  a  term  of  Jive  years. 

6REEKLEAFS  NEW  SERIES,  in  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  within  a  year 
&r  eleven  State  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  Public  Schools  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cities  and  towns. 

GREENLEAF'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  AND  NATIONAL  ARITHMETICS,  con- 
lumng  the  Metric  System  of  Weights   and  Measures,  continue  to  be  published  and 
1  vill  always  be  kept  up  with  the  times. 

GREENLEAF'S  NEW  ELEMETART  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  and  TRIG- 
ONOMETRY, are  so  generally  used  and  favorably  known  as  to  be  their  own  com- 
mendation. 

GR£ENLEAF*S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA,  is  used  in  Massachusetts  Institute 
nf  ^fitehnology,  Brown  University,  Amherst  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
lown.  Conn.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  other  like  Institutions. 

GBEENLBAF'S  SYSTEM,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  used  in  upwards  of  1,000 
MieM  and    Towns  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New    York 
\CUy,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 

I  l^hool  Officers  and  Teachers  contemplating  changes  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or 
jOeometry,  are  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us.  Liberal  terms  given  on  books 
P^mished  for  examination,  or  for  introduction  in  place  of  other  inferior  books. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  COm  Publisbers,  Boston* 
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Make  a  specialty,  (though  not  an  exclusiye  oneO  of  works  for  the  study  of  foreigo 
languages.  The  following  are  a  few  of  their  leading  publications.  For  tbstimonials, 
reference  is  made  to  the  faculties  of  Tale,  Harvard,  and  the  other  leading  instita- 
tions  of  the  country. 

On  the  receipt  of  half  the  advertised  price,  a  copy  of  any  publication  named  below, 
will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  teacher  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction.  A 
full  descriptive  catalogue  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

—o — 

WOBKS  INTBODUCTORT  TO  THE  8TIJDF  OF  OEBMAH. 

BT  WIIXIAM  D.  WHITNBT,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Author  of  **  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  etc ;  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and 
Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  in  Yale  College ;  Lecturer  on  Language 

in  Harvard  University,  etc. 

The  author  has  become  firmly  convinced  that  the  study  of  languages,  in  our 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  is,  and  must  be,  as  a  rule,  chiefly  directed  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  them ;  and  that  the  unsystematic  method 
adopted  in  most  of  the  now  current  grammars,  and  the  appavatus  of  exercises  of  which 
the  grammars  are  chiefly  composed,  are  hindrances  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
main  purpose.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  he  has  prepared  a  course  of  German 
study : 

I.     A  GRAMMAR.    12mo.  $1.50. 

II.     A  READER,  with  Yocabulast  and  Notbs.  Text  now  ready.  12mo.  $1.50. 

The  Vocabulary  and  Notes  will  probably  take  up  as  much  space  as  the  text,  and 
will  require  so  much  labor  that  they  cannot  be  ready  before  the  end  of  1869.  They 
will  be  sold  separately,  and  at  such  a  price  that  the  present  edition  and  the  new 
matter  will  together  cost  no  more  that  the  new  edition. 


OTTO'S  BEOINNINO  GERMAN.    $1.00. 

PYLODErS  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  CONVERSATION.    Arranged  from  the 

works  of  Witcomb,  Otto  and  Flaxman.    76  cents. 
EVANS"  ABRISS  DER  DEUTSCHEN LITERATURGESCHWHTE,  By  Profc 

E.  P.  Evans,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.    $1.50. 
PYLODETS  BEGINNING  FRENCH.    Boards,  60  cents. 
PYLODETS  BEGINNER'S  FRENCH  READER.    A  companion  to  "Begin- 
ning French,"  but  equally  adapted  to  accompany  any  other  elementary  treatise. 

Boards,  60  cents. 
GILBERT'S  FRENCH  PRONOUNCING  GRAMMAR.    For  young  siudenit. 

$1.()0. 
DELILLE'S  CONDENSED  FRENCH  INSTRUCTION.    Formaturc  shtdemis. 

16mo.,  60  cents. 
SADLER'S  EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATING  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

(Cours  de  Versions.)     16mo.  $1.25. 
WITCOMB  ^   BELLENGER'S   GUIDE    TO  FRENCH   CONVERSATION. 

16mo.,  75  cents. 
B OREL'S  G RAM M AIRE  FRANCAISE  A  L' USAGE  DES  ANGLAIS.   12mo., 

$1.75. 
PYLODET'S  LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE  CLASSIQUE.     12mo.,  $1.75. 
PYLODET'S  LITTERATURE    FRANCAISE  CONTEMPORAINE.      12nio., 

$1.60. 
LAME  FLEUR  TS  HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.    12mo.,  $1.50. 
MME.  DE  PRESSENSE'S  "  ROSA."    With  a  Vocabulary.     12mo.,  #1.26. 
MACE'S  HISTOIRE  D'UNE  BOUCHEE  DE  PAIN.    With  a  Vocabulary,  *c. 

12rao.,  $1.25. 
SOUVESTRE'S  PHILOSOPHE  SOUS  LES  TOITS.     12mo.,  76  cente. 
SHUTE'S  MANUAL  OF  ANGLO-SAXON.     12mo.,  $1.50. 
YONGE'S  LANDMARKS  OF  HISTOR  Y.    Anciekt,  $1.00 ;    Mbdlbvai^  $1^; 

Modern,  $1.50. 
COX'S  MYTHOLOGY.    16mo.,  illustrated.    $1.00. 


WAIiVOlf  >S  If OBMAIi  HmWOBB. 


This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz. : 

I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic, 

(Wormal  fidlUon.) 

n.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 

(formal  edition.) 

EL  The  Ulastrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 


TBS  mmm  mcncAi  A&nmsnc 

Is  entirely  NEW.      It  is  designed  for  COMMON    SCHOOLS,  for  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and  ACADEMIES,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet 
the  wants  of  the  large  migority  of  the  students  of  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  grades  of 
schools,  more  ftilly  than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 
For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  Ailler  practice. 

The  pRiMABT  and  IirrELLECTDAL  Arithmetics  have  already  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. As  published  in  this  series,  they  retain  all  the  features  which  have  rendered 
them  so  generally  popular. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  Arithmetics  will  meet  the  demand  for  Text  Books 
in  which  the  subjects  are  developed  by  a 

Favorable    Terms    WiU   be  made  for   Introduction. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  by  mail,  prepaid  as  follows : 

The  Primary^  15  eento,  The  Illiutrative  Practical^  60  eenU^ 

The  Intellectual^  20  cents,  The   Written  Arithmetic,     60  cents. 

Address 

BRBWEB  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

131  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


(Scrman  in  f  tilrttc  ^thnk 


For  the  quick  and  .eaty  acquuiiion  of  Oerman,  ihefoUcwing  books  annctm- 
mended  as  the  very  best  ever  offered  to  the  pvblte,  which,  added  to  their  tery  Modi- 
raie  price,  is  causing  their  general  adoption  throughout  the  country, 

AHN,  F.,  BIJDIMENTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    Bzenasei  h  Fr>- 
nouncing,  Spelling  and  Translating.    ^.85. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF  LEARNDCG  THB 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  With  Pronunciation  by  J.  C.  OehlschlAger. 
Revised  edition  of  1869.  First  Course  (The  practical  part)  fO.GO ;  Second 
Course  (Theoretical  Part)  $0.40;  Complete,  fl.OO. ' 

GERMAN  HANDWRITING.     Being  a  Companion  to  ereiy  Gennin 

Grammar  and  Reader.    With  Notes  bj  W.  Grauert.    $0.40. 

GRAUERT,  W.,  MANUAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    First  Pait|0.40; 
Second  Part  $0.40 ;  Complete,  $0.70. 

Specimen  copies  sent  free  bj  mail  upon  receipt  of  half  price.    Farorable  tenns 
for  first  introduction. 

E.  STEIGER,  PuhUAer, 
22  and  24  Frankfort  street,  New  Tock. 
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WILL  OPEN 


January  4th,  1870. 


Fur  Circular  containing  particulars,  address 


ta0l09ial 


mtu\. 


Ne^w  York:. 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE, 

508  MINOR  STREET,  .     .    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publish  the  following  works,    adapted 'to  Schools,  Academies   and  Colleges: 

Crittenden's  Series  of  Practical  Treatises  on  Book-Keeping, 


BT   SINGLB  XKD  DOUBLE   EMTBT. 


1.  Treatise  on  Single  Entry.     Price  35c. 

2.  Elementary    Treatise   for    Common 

Schools,  Single  and  Doable  Entiy. 
Price  76c. 


8.  Inductive  and  Practical  Treatise ;  High 
School  edition.    Price  $1.25. 

4.  Inductiye&  Practical  Treatise;  Count- 
ing House  edition.    Price  $2.25. 

A  SERIES  or  ETTMOIiOOICAF^  CUUSS-BOOKS, 

COKSIBTING  OF 

Lynd's  First  Book  of  Etymology Price  65  Cents. 

Thomas'  First  fiook  of  Etymology Price  70  Cents. 

Lynd*s  Class-Book  of  Etymology Price  $1 .00 

Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionary Price  $1.40 

These  books  are  designed  to  promote  precision  in  the  use,  and  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  In  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  &c. 

FISKE'S  MANUAL  OP  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.  From  the  German  of 
John  J.  Esghenberg,  with  additions  by  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College. 
Used  as  a  Text-Book  in  many  of  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States.    Price  $5.26. 

FISKE'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.  Designed  for  use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  comprising  the  first  three  parts  of  the  ^*  Manual  of  Classical  Literature." 
Price  $2.75. 

Any  of  these  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITNEY, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

nBUm,  STiHl  UD  SLUE  M  luimi, 

No.  3  Westminster  St.,  ProTldenee,  R.  I.^ 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  various  kinds  of 

SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

Used  in  the  City  and  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS, 

In  eyerr  department  of  Literature. 


•  Of  every  description. 

PAPER  OF  ALL  QUALITIES, 

Boyal,  Medium,  Demy,  Foolscap,  Letter,  and  Commercial  Note,  ruled  and  plain. 

GOLD  AND  STEEL  PENS,  of  the  best  descriptions  in  nse. 

STATIONERY, 

A  large  assortment,  hoih  Foreign  and  Domestic. 
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1870. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 


1.  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN'S  new  storieewfll, 

M  before,  be  contributed  to  the  "RiTertide,"  in  adrance  of  publication  in  aiqr 
part  of  the  world. 

2.  VIE UX  MOUSTACHE,  the  "Riverside"  favorite 

will  tell  "  How  the  Ci4>tain  came  hj  a  Legacy."    Illustrated  by  Darley. 

3.  INDIAN  CLUB  EXERCISES,  and  other  Gymnaaticg. 

4.  «  JAKE'S  WEDDING,"  and  other  etoriee,  by  the  author 

of  "  Ainilee." 

5.  -THE  BUILDING  OF  A  RALLROAD."    By  Jacob 

Abbott 

6.  STORIES  FROM  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  POETS 

AND  DBAMATI8TS. 

7.  THE  MENAGERIE.     With  many  Illustrations. 

8.  FAIRY  POEMS  AND   PICTURES.     By  Annette 
Bishop, 

9.  ANNE  SILVERNAIL'S  LITTLE   ARTISTS,  their 

Series  and  Pictures. 

10.  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE,  HISTORY 

AND  BI06RAPHT. 

11.  MOTHER    GOOSE'S    MELODIES,    set  to  Music; 

NURSERY  SONGS  AND  PICTURES. 

12.  DROLLERIES.     By  H.  L.  Stephens.    An  abundance 

of  Riddles. 

Contributions  from  Paul  H.  Hajne;  S.  A.  Brock;  Porte  Crajon;  the 
authors  of  ''Susie  Books,"  ''Seven  Little  Sisters/*  "Dream  Children,"  "TiBg 
a  Ling,"  "  Seven  Stormy' Sundays,"  "  The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers." 

Pictures  by  P.  O.  C.  Darley,  H.  L.  Stephens,  Gaston  Fay,  E.  B.  Bensell, 
C.  Hoppin,  M.  L.iStone,  Thomas  Nast,  H.  W.  Herrick,  G.  C.  Lambdin,  and 
others. 

Tehms  or  Subscription,  #2.50  a  year ;  to  clergymen  and  teachers,  $2.00. 
The  club  rates  and  premium  lists  are  very  liberal,  and  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Publishers, 

HUBD  &  HOUGHTON,  New  T^rk. 

The  New  Yolnme  begbu  with  the  number  for  January.  1870. 


Published  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  llusie< 
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BY  LUTHER    WHITING  MASON. 

An  invaluable  aid  to  the  Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  in  imparting  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Music,  and  teaching  children  to  sivy  at  sujlit, 
IN  THREE  SERIES,  FORTY  CHARTS  EACH. 
For  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  respectively. 

Price,  $10.00  each  Series. 


"  Admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  their  in- 
tn)daction  into  our  schools  has  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I 
comioend  them  to  the  Teachers  and  Educators  of  the  country." 

JOHN  D.  PllILBRICK, 
Svperintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Bostori^  Mass, 


With  the  aid  of  the  Charts,  teachers  who  possess  comparatively  little  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  music  are  able  to  conduct  elementary  singing  exercises  with  good 
mccess.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  Charts  as  being  well  adapted  to 
use  in  schools.  D.  B.  IIAGAR. 


*'  So  elementary,  well  arranged,  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  progressive,  are  they, 
that  any  of  our  regular  teachers  who  understand  music  at  all  can  efficiently  teach 
their  scholars  themselves."  HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON, 

Superintendent  Public  Sckooh,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


"  They  have  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  our  work.  Aside  from  their 
value  in  an  instrumental  point  of  view,  the  saving  of  time  in  writing  exercises  more 
than  pays  ihHr  cost  !  "  J.  S.  PICK  A  R 1), 

Superintendent  Public  Sbhools,  Chicagoy  111. 


Also,  to  accompany  the  First  Series  of  the  above,  or  may  be  used  inde- 
pendently. 

THE  FIRST 

IVATIONAL    MUSIC    READER, 

A  COURSE  OF  EXERCISES  IN 

The  Elements  of  Vocal  Music  and  Sight-Singing, 
wrrfl  CHOICE   rote  songs,  for  the  use  op  the  youngest  pupils  in 

SCHOOLS  AND    FAMILIES 

Price  30  cents. — Sample  Copy  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  25  cents. 

^ddre^s  E.  TOUJ»JEE, 

Boston  ]>JIu«iic  IXall. 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargent's  Entinlj  Now  Series  of  kders,  known  as  Pari  Two, 

Siirgenfs  Standard  Fifth  or  First- Class  Reader.     12mO|  half  morocco,  528  pages. 
SargenVs  Standard  Fourth  Reader j  12mo,  half  morocco  336 

8a/rgenfs  Intermediate  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beautifully  illns'd.  264 
Sargenfs  Standard  Third  Reader,  I2mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216 

Sargenfs  Standard  Second  Reader,  illustrated,  216 

8argent*8  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120 

Sargenfs  Standard  Frimer,  finely  illustrated,  72 

Sargent* 3  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  Towel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecu- 
ILir  Words,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.    It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  O&ioinal  Elocutionart  Introduction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  rital  princi- 
ples which  are  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  iu  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionary 
pieces  which  uniyersal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefully  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably-  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  the  one  thing  in  hand,  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

By  all  superior  judges,  SARGENT'S  READERS  are  admitted  to  be  the  most 
practical,  the  most  tasteful,  and  th^  most  satisfactory,  in  use,  of  any  similar  works. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  education:il  inquiry,  b<»th  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  &c., 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  J<»hn  L.  Shorby,  Boston. 

THE    IMUKftBER^K^, 

A^    JMCoxi-tli.1^    "M-ei^eLxltke    loir   Youni^^efiit    ReacleirB. 

This  unrivalled  periodical  for  children,  which  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
land  for  its  exquisite  illustrations  (not  less  than  25  in  every  Number,;  and  admira- 
ble literary  contents,  will  enter  upon  its  fourth  year,  January,  1870. 

(gp^  Subscribers  for  1870,  who  send  in  their  money  before  November  I,  1869, 
will  receive  the  October,  November  and  December  Nos.  of  ttiis  year  graiis. 

Tbrmb. — ^1.50  a  year  in  advance.  A  sample  Number  containing  Prospectus, 
Premium  List,  Club  Terms,  &c.,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  NURSERY, 

Forming  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  GIFT  BOOKS  for  Children  to  be  found 

in  the  Market. 

Our  regular  bound  volumes,  (each  containing  six  numbers,)  are  issued  half-year- 
ly on  the  completion  of  the  numbers  for  July  and  December.    Price  $1. 

We  also  bind  up  the  two  volumes  into  one  superb  yearly  volume  of  384  pagea, 
which  we  furnish  for  $1.75. 

We  also  issue  an  edition  of  our  semi-annual  volumes,  bound  in  extra  style,  with 
a  new  engraved  frontispiece  in  each,  for  $1.25.  These  volumes,  which  hare  none 
of  the  typographical  marks  of  a  periodical,  but  which  are /or  aU  times  and  eUl  sea^ 
sonst  form  a  complete  richly  illustrated  library  for  children  such  as  has  never  before 
been  offered  either  in  this  country  or  in  England.  Each  volume  is  perfectly  distinct 
in  itself;  and  the  following  are  the  titles  of  those  now  published : 


4    The  Holiday,  and  other  stories. 
6    Tip  Top,  "        "        " 

6    Dora,  "        "        " 


1  Thb  Sick  Doll,  and  other  stories 

2  The  Child's  Auction,      *' 
8    The  Oeeat  Secret,  *' 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

m  I  SB0&E7,  PibMtf,  13  Wailuastgn  Stmt.  Barin. 


HEf  AHB  VSEFUl  CLASS  BOOS  OH  ENIIUSB  COlffOSITin, 

UPON   Alf   ORIGINAL   PI.AN. 

Outlines  of  ComposUiotu 

Designed  to  simplify  and  develop  the  Principles  of  the  Art,  by  means  of  exercises 

in  the  preparation  of 

£^8a.yi3,  X>el>ates,  Xucetures  and  Ox-a.1>ioiis» 

For  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  private  Students. 

By  H.  J.  ZANDER  and  T.  E.  HOWARD,  A.  M. 
Duodecimo  size ;  203  pp.,   muslin,  morocco  back,  price  $1  retail ;  $9  per  dozen. 

Oreenleaf^s  JVIevp  €!9mprehensive  Series. 

1.  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  3.     New  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

2.  New  Elementary  Arithmetic.      4.     New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Works  which,  by  force  of  intrinsic  merit  and  in  spite  of  unfavorable  competition, 
are  meeting  with  extraordinary  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Rhode  Island  Testiiiiony. 

I  must  pronounce  Grsenleaf's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  a  very  superior 
practical  book.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  natural  and  logpical,  the  definitions 
are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  examples  are  exceedingly  practical.  The  mental, 
analytical,  and  general  review  exercises  are  features  of  universal  interest  and  impor 
tance,  while  the  introduction  and  the  practical  use  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  the  treatment  of  Internal  Revenue,  make  the  work  more  com- 
plete than  any  yet  published.  The  methods  of  treating  Percentage,  Annual  Inter- 
est, Balancing  Accounts,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  and  the  diagrams  which 
illustrate  different  portions  of  the  book,  are  worthy  of  special  commendation. 

T.  W.  BICKNELL,  now  Commissioner  of  PMic  Schools  of  Rhode  Isiand, 

I  use  and  can  confidently  recommend  Geeekleav's  Entire  Series. — J.  M.  Ross, 
lYineipal  of  High  School,  Lonsdale,  R.  /. 

Greenleap's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  is  a  modeltexi-ho<^. — J.  T.  Edwards, 
Principal  East  Oreenwich  (i?.  /.)  Seminary, 

Greenleaf'b  New  Higher  Algebra,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text- 
books for  a  university  course. — S.  S.  Greene,  Prof.  NoU.  PhU»  a/nd  Astronomy, 
Brovm  University,  Providence. 


fireenleaf '8  Ifew  Arithmetics  and  Elementary  Algebra 

Are  adopted  to  be  used  in  aU  the  Public  Schools  of  Vermont  for  a  term  of  five  yeeurs. 

GREENLEAF'S  new  series,  in  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  within  a  year 
for  eleven  Siaie  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  Public  Schools  of  more  than  two  htm- 
dred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns. 

GREENLEAF'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  AND  NATIONAL  ARITHMETICS,  con- 
taining the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Mea,sures,  continue  to  be  published  and 
will  always  be  kept  up  with  the  times. 

GREENLEAFS  NEW  ELEMETARY  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  and  TRIG- 
ONOMETRY, are  so  generally  used  and  £Eivorably  known  as  to  be  their  own  com- 
mendation. 

GREENLEAF'S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA,  is  used  in  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Brown  University,  Amherst  College,  Bowdoin  College,  Wesleyan  Un^ 
versify,  Middletown,  Ct.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  other  Institutions. 

GREENLEAF'S  SYSTEM,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  used  in  upwards  of  1,000 
OUiea  and  Towns  in  the  JSastem  States,  and  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  'and  other  cities. 

School  Officers  and  Teachers  contemplating  chiinges  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or 
Geometry,  are  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us.  Liberal  terms  given  on  books 
Aimished  for  examination,  or  for  introduction  in  place  of  inferior  books. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &.  CO.,  Pabllsbers,  Boston. 


WAIiT0S(r*S  SfORlEAEi  mWMXMB* 


This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  yiz. : 

I.  A  Pictorial  Primaiy  Arithmetic, 

(TKormal  fiaitlon.) 

n.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 

(!«ovmal  Gdltlon.) 

m.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 


IBS  mmm  mcncAi  Amxsnc 

Is  entirely  NEW.      It  is  designed  for  COMMON    SCHOOLS,  for  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and  ACADEMIES,  and  will,  it  is  belieyed,  meet 
the  wants  of  the  large  majority  of  the  students  of  Written  Arithmetic  in  ail  grades  of 
schools,  more  fully  than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 
For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther, 

"Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

The  Pbimabt  and  Intelleotual  Arithmetics  have  already  an  extensire  circn- 
lation.  As  published  in  this  series,  they  retain  all  the  features  which  have  rendered 
them  so  generally  popular. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  Arithmetics  will  meet  the  demand  for  Text  Books 
in  which  the  subjects  are  dcTeloped  by  a 

Favorable    Terms    WHl   he  made  for   Ihtroductum. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  by  mail,  prepaid  as  follows : 

The  Primary y  15  cents ^  The  Illustrative  Practical^  50  cents, 

The  Intellectualy  20  cents^  The   Written  Arithmetic^     60  cents. 

Address  » 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

131  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


d^rmHtt  in 
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For  the  quick  and  ecuy  aequisiiion  of  Oermarty  the  following  hooks  a/rt  recom' 
mended  as  the  very  best  ever  offered  to  the  publicy  tehich,  added  to  their  very  mods' 
rate  price^  is  causing  their  general  adoption  throughout  the  country. 

AHN,  F.,  RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    Exercises  in  Pro- 
nouncing, Spelling  and  Translating.    $0.35. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  With  Pronunciation  by  J.  C.  Oehlschlager. 
Revised  edition  of  1869.  First  Course  (The  practical  part)  ^.60 ;  Second 
Course  (Theoretical  Part)  $0.40;  Complete,  $1.00. 

GERMAN  HANDWRITING.     Being  a  Companion  to  every  German 

Grammar  and  Reader.    With  Notes  by  W.  Grauert.     $0.40. 

GRAUERT,  W.,  MANUAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    First  Part  $0.40 ; 
Second  Part  $0.40 ;  Complete,  $0.70. 

Specimen  copies  sent  iVee  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  half  price.  Favorable  terms 
for  first  introduction. 

E.  STEIGER,  Publisher, 
22  and  24  Frankfort  street,  New  York. 


■:o:- 


Bristol,  R.  I.  Oct.  15,  1868. 
D,  Appleton  A  Go, : 

Geutlemen  : — Quackenbos's  Practical  Arithmetic  was  introduced  in 
the  High  School  last  term,  on  a  trial  of  its  merits,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  subjects  are  clearly  presented  and  in  the  most 
practical  manner.  The  examples  are  framed  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils 
who  are  soon  to  become  business  men.  The  work  which  relates  to  the 
recent  financial  changes,  the  increase  in  prices,  and  the  difference  between 
gold  and  currency  values,  are  of  especial  value  to  our  pupils.  This  series 
certainly  holds  a  high  place  among  the  few  good  arithmetics  of  the  day. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

T.  W.  BICKNELL, 

FrincipcU  Bristol  High  School,  . 
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Diadem  of  School  Songs, 

B\  PaOF.  Wm.  TIL.L.INQHAST. 

Us  htautiful  lUustraiion*  maJce  it  a  decided  Novelty ;  its  excellent  and  appropri- 
ate Music ;  its  carefully  selected  Poetry ;  and  its  superior  system  of  instruction  in 
the  Elements  of  Music,  make  it  thb  vebt  best  school  music  book  eter  pub- 
lished.   Its  songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  occasion,  in  erery  kind  of  School. 
J^tlfe*  p€r  nom^mj  $6.00.        tfpseim»n  maiitd  ti^r  60  e^nUm 

Aids  to  School  Discipline : 

A  Substitute  for  School  Records,  Reports  and  Prizes. 

A  Ne'yo  and  Improved  Edition — heautifvUy  printed  in  Colors f  from  new  plates,  vith 

new  and  appropriate  Designs, 

An  accurate  register  of  deportment  and  scholarship  promotes  healthy  emulation. 
Yet  such  a  register  is  rarely  kept.  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  it 
occurs,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  for  the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  lotm- 
ory.  Perfect  accuracy  being  impossible,  confidence  in  the  record  is  weakened  and  its 
niorcU  force  lost.  The  Aids  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and  reportt, 
with  less  expense  of  time.  The  Aids  naturally  and  ineritably  awaken  a  liTely 
paternal  Interest,  for  the  pupil  takes  home  with  him  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  ton- 
ditet  and  progress. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  ia 
determining  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  the  decision  being  made  on  the  pupils'  exhi- 
bition of  Cards  and  Certificates,  no  suspicion  of  favoritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives  for  either  children  or  adults. 
The  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  Aids,  with  the  unbounded  approval  of 
Teachers,  Parents,  and  Pupils,  assures  us  that  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  the  &e^  colors.  The  Certificates  are 
prizes  which  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on 
card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times — hence 
the  system  is  cheap.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500, — there  being  80  Certificates, 
120  Checks,  200  Cards,  100  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merits. 

Price,  per  aet,  tl«95«    By  mail,  prepaAdy  fLSS. 

The  SORTS  which  make  up  the  Sets  arc  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  as  follows : 
Certificates,  per  hundred,  60  cents;  Checks,  per  hundred,  40  cents;  Cards,  per 
hundred,  15  cents ;  Single  Merits,  15  cents ;  Half-Merits,  15  cents. 


The  New  School  Medal  is  macle  of  Superior 

White  Metal,  with  appropriate  Designs. 

Prloe  SIO  Cents.       By  matl,  SS  eents. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  SCHOOL  MATERIAL,  for  1869  and  70, 

Represents  Apparatus,  Books,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  School 
Furniture  of  several  superior  modern  styles,  and  many  other 
**  Articles  for  evert  School,"  mailed  on  demand  with  stamp. 

Je  W«  Sehermerhom  &  Co*, 

PUBUSBERS  AKD   MAIfUFACTURERS, 

U  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sapt's  Entirelj  New  Series  of  Mm,  known  u  M  Two, 

JPROJYOl/JVCIJrG   SrJEM.JLJEB,  4*c. 

Sargenfs  Standard  Fifth  or  First' Class  Reader.     12mo,  half  morocco,   528  pages* 
Sargenfs  Standard  Fourth  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco  836     ** 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader,  12nio,  half  morocco,  beautifully  illus'd.  264    '' 
Sargent*s  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216    *^ 

Sargenfs  Standard  Second  Reader,  illustrated,  216    '* 

Sargenfs  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120    '* 

Sargenfs  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  *  72     *' 

Sargenfs  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168     '* 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecu- 
li4r  Words,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
tapplomentary  Speller  for  higher  classes.     It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
sod  lessons.  It  contains  an  Original  Elocutionary  Introduction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  princi- 
ples which  are  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionary 
pieces  which  unlTersal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  careAilly  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  the  one  thing  in  hand,  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

By  all  superior  judges,  SARGENT'S  READERS  are  admitted  to  be  the  most 
practical,  the  most  tasteAil,  and  the  most  satisfactory,  in  use,  of  any  similar  works. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  educationul  inquiry,  Ixith  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggests 

School  ofllcers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  &c., 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston. 

THE    3NUKSEKY, 

JL,    Jlfoxitlil^    ]!k[a^a.seiiio    loi*   Young^eis't    R>eci<lei*iei. 

This  unrivalled  periodical  for  children,  which  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
land  for  its  exquisite  illustrations  (not  less  than  25  in  every  Number,;  and  admira- 
ble literary  contents,  will  enter  upon  its  fourth  year,  January,  ^870.        , 

jgy^  Subscribers  for  1870,  who  send  in  their  money  before  November  1,  1869, 
will  receive  the  October,  November  and  December  Nos.  of  this  year  gratis. 

Terms. — $1.50  a  year  in  advance.  A  sample  Number  containing  Prospectus, 
Premium  List,  Club  Terms,  &c.,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  NURSERY, 

ForvUng  the  cheapest  and  m^st  attractive  OIFT  BOOKS  for  Children  to  he  found 

in  the  Market. 

Our  regular  bound  volumes,  (each  containing  six  numbers,)  are  issued  half-year- 
ly on  the  completion  of  the  numbers  for  July  and  December.    Price  f  1. 

We  also  bind  up  the  two  volumes  into  one  superb  yearly  volume  of  884  pages, 
which  we  furnish  for  $1.75. 

We  also  issue  an  edition  of  our  semi-annual  volumes,  bound  in  extra  style,  with 
a  new  engraved  frontispiece  in  each,  for  $1.25.  These  volumes,  which  have  none 
of  the  typographical  marks  of  a  periodical,  but  which  are /or  all  times  and  all  sear- 
sons,  form  a  complete  richly  illustrated  library  for  children  such  as  has  never  before 
been  offered  either  in  this  country  or  in  England.  Each  volume  is  perfectly  distinct 
in  itself;  and  the  following  are  the  titles  of  those  now  published : 


The  Sick  Doll,  and  other  stories 
2   The  Child**  Adctio»,     ** 
S    The  Great  Secret,  '* 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


4  The  Holidat,  and  other  stories. 

5  Tip  Top,  *«        **        " 

6  Dora,  •*        "        " 


M  L  SEDII&7,  Piibliiliiri  >         13  Wuldngtos  Stnet.  SoiIbb. 
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Periodical  Literature  has  so  increased  and  moltiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  a  vise  and  careAil  selection  of  the  best  things  is  tmlj  a  pnblic  benefaction."— 
American  Presbyterian^  Philadelphia, 

"Its  representation  of  the  foreign  field  of  Periodical  Literature  is  ample  and  com- 
prehensive.— Home  Journal^  Hew  York. 

"  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  it  great  advantage  over  its  monthly 
contemporaries,  in  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  its  contents." — The  PaciJU,  8a» 
Francisco. 

**The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications.'* — The  Naiiony  New  York. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  wm  hundredvoiumes  have  been  issned.  has  received  the  oommendation  of  Jadg» 
Stoiy,  Chancellor  Kent,  President  Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Hf^nor,  Rer. 
Henrj  Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others ;  and  it  admittedly  "  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  dsis." 

It  Vh  Issued  ¥lvery  Saturday , 

Giving  fifty-two  numbers,  and  more  than  Tlur««  Tlionsand  double-column  octavo  pages  of  read- 
ing matter,  yearly ;  enabling  it  to  present,  with  a  satisfactoir  compUUneM  nowhere  else  attempted, 
the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Sdentiflc,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Foliticsi 
Information,  gathered  from  the  entire  body  of  Ensiish  periodical  literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 
ablest  living  writers.  It  forms  four  handsome  volumes  a  year,  of  immediate  interest  and  solid  per* 
manent  value,  and  is  a  work  which  commends  itself  to  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  best  fiteiir 
ture  of  the  Magazines  and  Reviews,  or  who  cares  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellectual  progress 
of  the  time. 

THE  FOLLOWIKa  EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  NOTICES, 
With  those  above  given,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  work :— 


From  Ret.  Htwry  Ward  Stecher. 

"  Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are 
now  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certidnly 

choose  Tea  Lmira  Aqb Nor  is  there^in 

any  library  that  I  know  of,  so  much  instructive 
and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same  number  of 
volumes.^' 

« 

Fiymt  the  Watchman  and  Reflector^  BoHon. 

"  7^  Nation,  (N.  T.)  in  saying  that  Thb  Liv- 
IHO  Aqb  is  '  the  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publica- 
tions,' expresses  our  own  views.  It  is  a  model 
which  many  have  attempted  to  imitate,  but  by 
their  failure  only  made  its  pre-eminent  merits  more 
conspicuous.'' 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

"  The  taste,  Judgment,  and  wise  tact  displaved' 
in  the  selection  of  articles  are  above  all  pnbe, 
because  they  have  never  been  equalled." 

IVwn  the  Boston  Joumait 

**  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  publications  claiming 
the  attention  of  readers,  few  give  sudi  solid  satis- 
faction as  this  periodical." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inqiurer. 

"  A  constant  reader  of '  Littbll  '  is  ever  enjoy- 
ing literary  advantages  obtainable  through  no 


From  the  Philadelphia  J¥ese. 

"  The  Lxvnro  Aob  continues  to  stand 
headofitsdass." 


at  ^ 


From  the  NaUont  New  York. 

"Not  only  the  literature  but  the  poBdcs  of 
Christendom  is  here  placed  on  rpcora;  and  the 
owner  of  the  book  has  history  and  critidsm,  the 
important  fiscts  and  the  best  opinions,  booni 
together  and  fit  ibr  preservation.'' 

J>)rom  the  Bound  7\Me,  New  York. 

"  There  is  no  other  publication  which  gives  its 
readers  so  much  of  the  best  quality  of  the  leading 
£n|^h  magazines  and  reviews." 

From  the  New  York  TYilmme. 

**  The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and 
catholic  taste,  and  a  happy  ait  of  catering  to  the 
popular  demands,  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  sound  literature." 

From  the  New  York  IndepetutenL 

"No  one  can  read,  from  week  to  week,  the 
selections  brought  before  him  in  Trb  Lxvxva  Asb, 
without  beconung  conscious  of  a  quickening  oc 
his  own  ilftoalties,  and  an  enhugement  of  his 
mental  horizon." 


other  source." 

PUBLISHED  IFEEKIiT,  AT  $8.00  A  TEAR,  FREE  0¥*  POSTAGE. 

In  extra  copy  sent  graiis  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Club  of  Five  New  Suhseribtrs* 

Address  TuTTnTlElTJlLs  A  OA.Y, 
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THU  B1L9T   ROMR  AND  F0R¥110?I  l^tTV^KATlJaK  AT  CL.UB  PRICES. 

For  ten  doUare,  Littbll's  Lxvino  Aob,  weekly,  containing  the  cream  of  Foreign  Periodical  Lite- 
rature, and  either  one  of  the  leading  magazines  or  Home  Literature  named  below,  will  be  sent  to  one 
address  for  one,  viz. :— IIarpbb's  Mokthlt  (or  Wbbklt  Babar;,  Thb  Atlaktic  MoirrHLT.  rrrt^ 
VAX's  or  LippiKcoTT's  MoHTHLT,  or  Thb  Galaxt;  or  for  •&.60,  Thb  Livino  Aqb  and  Tkb  Bitbb* 
bids  Maoabinb.    Address  as  above. 
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"VOCAL  GYMNASTICS." 


A    NEW    WORK 


ON 


Physical   and  Vocal  Training, 

102  Pages,  12  Mo.  Illastrated,  Boiind  in.clotli.    Price  $1.00. 

By  Frof.  LEWIS  B.  MONKOE, 

Superintendent  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 


A  book  for  erery  Teacher  and  Student  of  that  most  elegant  of  arts — Elocntion, 

A  complete  system  of  instruction  for  the  proper  training  of  all  the  Physical  and 
Vocal  Organs,  concerned  in  the  production  of  tone. 

The  exercises  are  brief,  direct  and  practical,  and  so  simple,  that  any  one  can 
readily  apply  them. 

Among  the  subjects  prominently  treated  are : — 

Potiiion  and  Carriage  of  the  Body. 

The  Carriage  and  Devdopmeni  of  the  Chest, 

Control  of  the  Organs  of  the  Throat, 

Prodvciion  of  Tone,  with  practical  exercises,  upon  rarious  qualities  of  tone. 

Articulation y  with  exercises,  calculated  to  develop  prompt,  neat  and  easy  action 
of  the  Ups,  tongue,  palate  and  jaws,  the  organs  by  which  articulation  is  effected. 

Slides  or  Inflections,  Quality  of  Voice,  Force,  Pit^  or  ModtdaUon,  Rate  of  Move- 
9ient,  Stress,  Transition,  Imitaiive  Mod%daiion,  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  Pic- 
turing, an  exercise  which,  although  generally  omitted  in  Elocutionary  Instruction,  is 
essential  to  proper  vocal  delivery  of  any  composition.  ' 

HoK  JoHK  D.  Philbsick,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  says 
of  this  work : — 

'*I  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  your  manual.  It  is  a  careAil,  well-con- 
sidered production ;  the  result  of  much  study,  and  of  long  and  eminently  successful 
experience  in  practical  teaching.  It  is  exact,  compact,  precise  and  clear.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  circulate  far  and  wide  in  Universities,  Colleges,  Academies,  High 
and  Common  Schools." 

It  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  School  Boards  of  Boaton,  Providence,  Man- 
chester, New  Bedford,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns. 
Sent  by  mail,  vpon  receipt  of  price, 

COWPERTHWAIT   &    CO., 

^^  628  Chestnut  Street,  Phila., 

Or  DBETBl  8. 8T0VS,  Soenl  Agent, 

37  &  39  Brattle  Street,  Boston. 


CORNELL'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  New  Edition  now  ready  of  Comeirs  Geographies,  consisting  of 

A  Prlmarf-  Oeo^rapliiry  An   Jnfermediate  aeo^wmphft 

A  Orammar  Scbool  Geoirraplfty. 

These  Geographies  are  used  in  more  than  Seven  Hundred  cities  and  towns  in  New 
England,  greatly  exceeding  all  others  in  the  amount  of  sales. 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  Exglibh  Grammmr.        .....       First  Book  ts  Gramiux. 

These  books  make  thorough  grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  re- 
quired by  any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical, 
bold  in  their  reforms,  make  the  learning  of  Grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of 
Grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  Grammar  a  positive  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Circular,  wber9 
hosts  of  recommendations  ar£  published. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

If  cur  HlstorF  United  State*    -     -       -    Illustrated  Scliool  HUtarjr  lJiilt«fd 

StateSf  bron^bt  dcvrii  to  1864I, 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their 
Common  Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text-books,  Quackenbos*s  Arithme- 
tics, Grammars,  Philosophy,  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also 
officially  adopted  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grani- 
mar  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charleston, 
Columbus,  and  hundreds  of  other  places. 

We  mail  specimen  copies  of  these  standard  books  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer 
on  receipt  of  one-half  the  above  prices.  A  careful  examination  is  all  we  ask.  Why 
use  inferior  books  when  the  best  are  within  reach  ? 

A  Natural  Philosophy :  Embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Physics, 
Adapted  to  use,  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  Ex- 
ercises and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  illustrations.     12mo,  450  pages. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

PRACTICAL,  MENTAL   AMD   PRIMARY. 

Clear;  thorough;  comprehensive;  logically  arranged;  well  graded;  supplied  with  a 
great  variety  of  examples ;  exact  in  their  definitions ;  brief  in  their  rules ;  con- 
densed and  searching  in  their  analysis ;  up  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods 
usually  used  by  business  men ;  oblige  the  pupil  to  think  in  spite  of  him- 
self; fit  the  learner  for  the  counting  -  room  as  no  other  series 
do ;  the  only  bookC'  that  a  teacher  can  afford  to  use ;  Perfect 

Text-books,  with  no  defects. 
Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  teachers  on  our  new  Arithmetics.    Such  are 
the  features  that  make  them  superior  to  all  others,  and  are  introducing  them  into 
schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognize  the  great  financial  changes  of  the 
last  five  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  difference  between  gold  and  currencyt . 
that  describes  the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative 
results  of  investments  in  them. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS  (the  whole  series  are  individual  books)  are 
pronounced  the  best  ever  publishedf  by  eminent  educators. 

Touman's  Ne'W  Cheinlstr}%  Entirely  re-written  and  much  enlaiged,  with 
three  hundred  and  ten  Engravings.       12mo,  460  pages. 

HAKKNESS'  LATIN  SERIES. 

HARENESB'  latin   reader.        HARKNE88'  IKTRODUCTORT  LATDT    BOOK.        HABKKSSS' 
(kEW)  latin  prose  COMPOSITION.      HARKNE88*  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  ORAMMA&. 

**  The  Best  in  their  respective  departments." 

• 

— PUBLISHED  BY — 

D.   APPLETON   ft   CO.,   NEW  YORK. 

Address  WM.  HENSHAW,  General  Agent  for  New  England, 

At  Lee  do  Shepai%*s,  149  Washington  GU  Boston. 
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TO   EDUCATORS. 


JVe  beg  to  call  attention  to  our  large  stock  of  valuable  Educes 
tional  Works,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Colleges^  and  of 
Schools  of  all  grades.      We  publish  : 

ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.   The  most  complcig  Classical  Series  published  in  America. 

LOOMIS'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.    The  fevorite  in  American  Colleges  and  Academies. 

CURTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  The  (mfy  complete  and  progress- 
ive Series.  In  Eight  Books^  w«.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a  Small  Chemis- 
try, a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Min- 
eraJogy  and  Geology. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of  Col- 
leges, Academies,  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Colleges, 
besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's  France, 
Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and  Smith's  Old  and 
New  Testament  Histories.    Each  History  complete  in  one  i2mo  volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Rome,  and 
England  now  ready. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC,    f^^ist  ready.) 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES :  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and  Para- 
phrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Invaluable  aids  to 
the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  outer  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it  the  Stars, 
Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlmes  of  Constellations,  &c. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  £c/ec(tc,  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the  noted 
writers  on  the  subject  ^ 

DUFFS  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  Accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.    Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Academies. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE,    f/deady  this  Fall) 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $45  oa 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.    Adapted  to  the  needs  oiall  classes  of  learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully  ap- 
preciated the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  American  People. 
With  a  Summary  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

WILLSON'S  READERS.  The  most  valuable  Reading-Books  before  the  public.  Two  Spell- 
ers, a  Primer,  and  Seven  Readers. 

WILLSON  AND  CALKINS'S  CHARTS.    The  best  appliances  known  in  the  Object-Teach- 
ing System. 
CALKINS'S  PHONIC  CHARTS.    Teaching  Elementary  Soimds  in  a  practical. manner. 
FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS.    A  Series  of  rare  merit  and  originality.    Three  books  ready. 

HARPER'S  SLATE.  AND  WRITING-BOOKS,  combining  Instruction  in  Writing  and  Draw- 
ing, and  containing  invaluable  aids  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS :  Anthon's  Latin-Eiglish  and  English-Latin  Dictionary, 
Andrews's  Latin-Enelish  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexicon ;  liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek-Engli^  Lexicon,  Yonee's  English-Greek  "Lexicon  fin  press  L  Robinson's  Greek 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Anthon's  Cflassical  Dictionary,  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Drisler's  Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon  ftn 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Works. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WiLLSON'S  Readers. 


THE  OBJECTS  AIMED  AT  IN  THEIR  COMPILATION. 

The  leading  objects  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  the  School  and  Family  Series  of  Readers 
have  been, 

1st  To  prepare  a  Series  that  shall  furnish  all  possible  means  which  books  can  afibrd  for  cor- 
rect and  successful  instruction  in  the  *'  art  of  reading,"  and,  especially,  for  the  formation  of 

Correct  Habits  of  Reading 

at  the  very  beginning  of  the  pupil's  course.  Connected  with  these  objects,  the  plan  of  the  kssotf 
in  the  early  Readers  involves,  more  than  in  any  other  series,  the  constant 

Cultivation  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties^ 

as  being  those  which  are  first  and  prominently  called  into  exercise  in  the  Natural  Order  of  Dertl- 
opment 

2d.  To  impart,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  giving  prominence  to  the  rkOoric  of  readzn&as 
great  an  amount  and  variety  of 

Interesting  and  Useful  Information 

as  possible.  To  this  end  the  author  has  aimed  to  popularixe^  to  the  capacities  of  children,  many 
of  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  especially  the  Natusal  Sciences  and  the  Dqpartments 
of  Animal  life ;  and,  in  order  to  impart  interest  and  give  variety  to  these  subjects,  he  has  sought 
to  throw  around  them  all  the  charms  which  poetry,  and  vivid  description,  and  incident,  and  anec^ 
dote,  and  the  best  illustrations  can  lend. 

This  plan,  which  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  Higher  Readers,  aims  at 

Important  Educational  Results^ 

far  beyond  the  design  of  ordinary  reading-books.  We  ask  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inteiesttd 
in  the  subject  of  Popular  Education — as  all  should  be — ^to  the  following  considerations : 

It  is  well4uiown  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  aiall^zs  subjects  of  study  afid  redt2- 
tion,  into  our  Common  or  Public  Schools,  or,  to  any  great  extent,  into  our  Academies  and  Sem- 
inaries, what  are  usually  called  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  such  as  Human  Physiology 
and  Health,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  various  Departments  of  Natural  History  and  Natural 
Science,  including  such  subjects  as  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  Physical  Geography,  Geology> 
Astronomy,  etc ;  and  yet  all  of  these  subjects  contain  many  things  of  great  utility  whicii  ddldren 
can  understand,  and  which  they  will  be  deeply  interested  in,  if  presented  in  a  proper  manner,  AU 
of  these  subjects,  indeed,  treat  of  matters  of  every-day  life  which  are  constantly  falling  under  the 
observation  of  children,  such  as  their  own  bodies,  their  curious  structure,  and  their  condittons  of 
health  and  disease ;  the  plants  and  flowers  which  they  meet  with  by  the  way-side ;  the  pebUes 
which  they  gather  from  the  brook ;  the  animals  they  see ;  the  birds  to  whose  music  they  fistea; 
the  insects  whose  curious  forms  and  habits  they  notice ;  even  the  stars  which  they  gaze  at  with 
childish  wonder ;  the  actions  of  their  own  minds ;  and  the  questions  of  right  and  duty  which  even 
children  are  daily  discussing.    Although  it  has  long  been  customary  to  doak  all  these  eemmm 
tilings  under  the  garb  of"  Science,"  and  debar  a  knowledge  of  them  from  all  but  the  fiivored,  liber 
ally-educated  few,  yet  these  are  the  very  subjects  which  all  ought  to  have,  and  nuy  easily  have, 
some  knowledge  of:  they  are  subjects  which  every  intelligent  parent  who  does  his  duty  frequently 
talks  about  to  his  children,  and  some  familiarity  with  which  forms  one  of  the  marked  distinctions 
between  the  children  of  intelligent  and  those  of  ignorant  fomilies. 

If  we  would  make  our  schools  real  nurseries  of  intelligence,  we  must  make  them  conibnn  more 
to  the  character  of  intelligent  fiunilies ;  and  if  we  would  impart  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
here  referred  to— if  we  would  open  their  beauties  and  treasures  toalliki  children  in  our  schods. 
and  instruct  the  teachers  in  them  also,  and  thereby  incite  to  a 

More  Liberal  and  far  more  Extended  Mental  Culture^  j 

it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  reading-books,  which  all  use.  There  is  no  other  possi- 
ble way  of  attaining  the  object  in  view ;  and  if  the  reading-books  can  be  made  to  subserve  this  cad, 
while  they  fully  answer  their  own  legitimate  purposes,  they  will  possess  thereby  a  double  vtiKty. 
Can  any  reading-books  be  made  to  secure  this  two-fold  object — a  complete  adaptation  to  reading 
purposes,  and  instruction  ?  Do  Willson's  Readers  accomplish  the  desired  results  ?  That  they 
do,  the  testimony  which  we  oiTer  on  the  following  page  seems  to  us  full  and  satisfactory ;  but  if  any 
additional  testimony  is  required,  send  for  our  Educational  Pamphlets,  which  contain  nuniicro« 
additional  and  far  more  extended  notices  and  testimonials. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  SCHOOL  READERS. 


Our  attention  having  been  repeatedly  called  to  anonymous  clrculare,  dlfitribnted  by  pnbliBh- 
en  of  competing  books  with  a  view  to  deterring  teachers  and  communities,  who  admit  the  supe- 
riority of  onr  WILLSON^S  READERS,  from  adopting  them,  by  representing  that  they  cos^  mnch 
more  than  others,  we  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  flgores  on  fonr  of  the  leading 
series.    The  comparison  will  speak  for  itself. 

As  onr  pnbUshed  list  is  one  of  J&toil  prices,  it  will  be  found  very  nearly  correct  throughout 
the  country. 

Other  houses,  publishing  only  WhoUtale  lists,  and  leaving  each  dealer  to  fix  his  own  rate  of 
profit,  their  retail  prices  are  governed  by  the  amount  of  competition  in  each  locality.  As  New 
Toik  City  presents  as  good  a  test  as  can  be  selected,  tl^B  figures  represent  the  ruling  retail  rates 
at  this  point    They  can  bo  readily  compared  with  those  in  any  school  district. 

In  some  series  the  first  book  for  Beading  is  called  a  **  Primer,'*  in  others  a  **  First  Reader,"  and 
Etui  others  entitle  it  a  '*  Primer  or  First  Reader.'*  Again,  some  call  their  advanced  book  a  **  Speak- 
er,'* some  a  "Sixth  Reader,"  some  a  ** High-School  Reader.** 

In  the  following  tabl^we  present  them  in  their  order  on  the  publishers*  lists,  without  respect 
to  inditridudl  titles,  as  the  first  and  last  books  of  the  various  series  represent  very  nearly  the  same 
grade  of  scholarship. 


WlLL80N*8. 

ECLSCTIC. 

XJhion. 

Natioital. 

1st  Book  of 

Reading  Series,    25  cents. 

80  cents. 

2S  cents. 

25  cents. 

2d      " 

it 

40 

It 

40 

ti 

80 

ft 

88     " 

Sd      " 

(4 

"         60 

(« 

60 

tc 

50 

tt 

68     " 

4th     ** 

(1 

"         80 

tt 

an 

u    • 

TO 

It 

95     " 

5th     ** 

IC 

"         90 

t( 

1115 

$125 

$1  50 

6th     " 

II 

«*    $1  10 
$4  05 

125 

150» 

1  88* 

• 

$4  25 

$4  58 

$5  59 

7th     " 

II 

"      185 

160t 

8th     " 

11 

"      180 

160^ 

.. 

*  Tbese  two  books  "  grade  "  more  nearly  with  the  7th  books  of  the  other  two  seriea 

t  Technically  called  "  Higb-School  Reader,'*  bat  no  higher  grade  of  scholarship  than  \nilfion*B  7th  book. 

t         "  •«      ''Speaker,*'  "  "  "  "  8th    " 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS. 

Fbabkldt  Squabb,  New  Tobk,  November,  1860. 


Hon.  John  Swxtt.  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says :  "  Willson*s  Readers  and  Spellers 
hsTe  stood  the  test  of  ihe  schoolroom,  and  have  lizceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  fiavored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  timj  satisfied  that  Willson's 
Seaders  mark  a  new  era  in,  common-school  instruction.  JBythe  children.  wJioee  keen  pereeptioM^ 
loMatod  bypr^ydices,  qftmUadto  the  very  best  condusiont,  theaeMeadera  heme  been  hailed  with  univerm 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "  Considering  the  amount 
of  reading-matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapeat  Readers  extant** 

From  Hon.  J.  B.  Crafht,  State  School  Commissioner,  Rhode  Island :  "  Willson*s  Readers  will 
do  more  than  any  others  which  I  have  seen  to  create  in  the  minds  of  children  that  interest  in 
study  and  that  love  of  nature  which  are  so  essential  to  the  right  development  of  character.  I  shall 
r^ice  to  see  these  books  in  all  our  schools.*' 

The  Hon.  L.yAir.BoKKELEN,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says: 
"My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for 
elocutionary  reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
«MS9  making  good  eloeutlofiiste,  valuable  informaUon  is  imparted  to  the  cliildren  by  the  use  of  this 
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In  the  Ward  SchooHs  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  thev  have  been  Utigely  introduced,  and 
where,  owing  tothetueqfaU  other  prominent  aeriea  at  the  aame  (tme,  their  comparative  elocutionary 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Hbkbt  Eiddlb,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
"I  have  umformly  found  the  classes  using  WiUson's  Keaders  as  expert  and  proficient  hi  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine.** 

Mr.  Thoicab  Hunteb,  Principal  of  the  Urgest  Male  Grammar  School  in  New  York— the  largest, 
fai  fiici,  in  the  United  States— says:. "  Willson^s  Readers  have  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
VNltool  under  my  cliarge  during  the  past  four  years,  and  have  more  than  fhlfiUed  the  high  estimate 
fifst  placed  upon  them.  The  longer  they  are  used  the  better  they  are  liked.  They  nave  given 
entire  satls&clion  to  nupUs,  parents,  and  instructors.  Not  a  single  complaint  has  ever  been  made 
Minst  theuL  The  elocutionary  matter  is  ample,  carefhlly  selected,  ana  accomplishes  all  that  is 
•  Msirable  in  this  department  of  reading.  The  attention  given  to  the  Natural  Sciences— now  used 
by  the  ablest  educators  as  the  principal  agent  in  intellectual  cultivation— makes  Will8on*s  the 
best  series  of  Readers  ever  published  In  the  United  States.** 


and  FAmiLT  SLATE, 

PAN'YING    CAJiX>9, 

Vritinf ,  Printing,  Drawing^,  and  Tigwea. 

ise  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
:  seen  from  the  following  statements: 
itain  twenty-sbt  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
sive.     On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 

child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions  of 
lile  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  contained 

all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  copies  may 
>  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing  lessons  alone 
rtJie  Slate. 

ry  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at 
to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain 
the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar 
r  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capi- 
1  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the 
spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — 

contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in 

nake  pictures  is  universal  among  children, 
s  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
instniction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
ti  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
:nt  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 

st  three  Cards  contain  fifteen  exercises  in 
ises  in  subtraction ;  the  next  three,  fifteen 
it  three,  fifteen  exercises  in  division.  The 
the  child  is  peribrraing-the  exercises  he  is 
I  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his 
sons  he  learns  the  proper  forms  and  pro- 


'  qf&ha^s,  Mai$u,  says : 

nd  papiL" 

J  School,  MiHirtvilU,  Fa.,  says : 

\y  recommend  Its  ose  in  Common  Schools." 

!,  LftBisten,  Maine,  says : 

r  schools,  some  monttis  since,  youi  State  ;  and,  to 

ley  put  them  into  an  additional  school  a  few  w^ks 

&vorab1y  to  our  judpnent,  that  we  should  like  to 

loard af  Education,  says: 

:  Drawing  and  Writing  Slate  I  have  seen.  I  have 
hildren  leain  to  write  who  first  begin  to  print  and 
g  the  otherwise  weary,  because  ime,  houts  of  the 
:  exercises  will  tadlitate  and  benefit  the  youngest  in 
isement  and  improvement  for  the  little  ones  in  the 


FRENCH'S  Arithmetics. 


I.  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.     i6mo,  40  cents. 

11.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATK     i6mo,  50  cents. 
IIL  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    (In  Press.) 
IV.  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     lamo,  $1  00. 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.    (In  Press.) 


The  Publishers  present  this  Series  of  Arithmetics  to  American  Teachers  and 
American  Institutions,  believing  that  the  Series  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  each  and 
every  book  embraced  in  it,  is  superior  to  any  similar  one  published. 

The  Series  is  intended  to  precede  the  higher  Mathematics  of  Professor 
Loomis,  of  Yale  College,  the  whole  to  form  a  complete  Mathematical  Course, 
containing  books  for  the  Primary  School,  for  the  most  advanced  College  Qass, 
and  for  all  intermediate  classes.  The  Authors  are  men  of  rare  ability  and  supe> 
rior  mathematical  talent,  and  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  class- 
room, in  the  field  of  authorship,  and  in  business  life,  to  be  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task  of  preparing  a  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-books  for  American  Schools. 

First  Lessons  in  Nnmbers. 

First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  their  Natural  Order :  Firsts  Visible  Objeds; 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers  ;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  John  H.  French, 
LL.D.    Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  40  cents. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  120  p^es,  profusely  illostrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art  It  is  i 
to  give  to  young  children  dear  ideas  of  the  elementaiy  combinations  of  nnmbers,  and 
tical  knowledge  of  their  application  to  the  business  affidrs  of  life.  It  is  divided  intoififtecn 
embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Diviaoa;  the 
Fractional  Parts  of  Numbers,  Halves,  Thirds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  Denoamtitions  oC 
Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common  use ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arxaaged  i^gb  a 
new  plan ;  and  a  Manual  of  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  new  and  original  Picture^'-wA  mere  counters— in  whidi  inW^ 
esting  Viable  Objects  are  first  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons;  then  similar  examples  are  given  i« 
Concrete  Numbers,  in  which  the  combinations  are  associated  with  the  names  of  ^miliar  objects 
in  sight ;  and,  finally.  Abstract  Numbers  are  used :  so  that  the  child  proceeds,  systemadcaUy,  taK 
the  less  to  the  greater— firom  the  simple  to  the  complex^n  the  Natural  Order  of  Menial  Detd^ 
ment,  viz..  First,  Perception  (Visible  Objects);  Second,  Conception  (Concrete  Numbers); 
Abstraction  (Abstract  Numbers).  The  Pictures  are  also  intended  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  tibe 
and  impart  useful  knowledge ;  and  the  Examples  contain  much  valuable  information  upon  the 
rious  occupations,  trades,  and  branches  of  business  that  can  not  &il  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
in  the  study  of  the  book,  and  give  it  increased  practical  value  in  the  work  of  Education. 

Elementary  Arithmetie  for  the  Slate. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.    By  John  H.  French, 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Aridimetk,  is 
via,  first,  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Ni 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and,  second,  To  give  them  as  much 
edge  as  possible  of  the  business  affairs  of  lifis,  l^  the  introduction  of  business  tranaactioas 
in  correct  business  language.    In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work«  and  also  in  its  <ietai]a» 
fact  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  that  only  a  small  portion  of  all«the  children  who  comiDeo 
study  of  Arithmetic  go  through  their  text-book,  and  that  a  child  should  be  taught  first  that 
it  is  mast  desirable  and  important  for  him  to  know ;  so  that  whenever  he  leaves  school  the 
edge  he  has  acquired  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after  life. 

The  chapters,  m  their  order,  embrace  the  subjects  of  Integers,  Decimals,  Compotmd  Nmni 
Fractions,  Percentage,  and  Miscellarteous  Review  Problems ;  the  whole  followed  by  a  Mannl 
Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 


r 

French's  Arithmetics. 

« 

Eadi  chapter,  as  well  as  many  of  the  sections  and  cases,  commences  with  Illustrations,  which 
fann.  Visible  Objects.  Then  follow,  in  the  natural  ordery  Concrete  and  Abstract  Numbers,  each 
chapter  dosing  with  a  section  of  Review  Problems,  designed  to  test  the  pupil*^  knowledge  of  all 
die  preTious  chapters. 

'.  The  Cats,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,  all  of  which  are  new,  ^hile  tlfey  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  subjects  they  illustrate,  also  educate  his  eye,  cultivate  his  taste,  and 
teach  him  some  new  fiict  or  principle. 

This  book  is  not  made  of  clippings  and  extracts  from  other  books  of  the  Series,  but  is  an  ele- 
mentary work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  Slate  Arithmetic 

MeBtal  Arithmetic 

Mental  Arithmetic,  in  which  Combinations  of  Numbers,  Solutions  of  Prob- 
lems, and  Principles  of  Arithhietical  Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of 
Mental  Development,  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.  Handsomely  Illus- 
trated.    i6mo. 

In  this  book  are  recognized,  for  the  first  time  by  any  author,  the  following  &cts : 
I.  The  memory  is  developed  at  an  earlier  a^e  than  is  the  ability  to  reason  logically.    Hence 
,  the  stndy  and  practice  of  combinations  of  numbers  naturally  precedes  that  of  formulated  solutions 
«f  problems  and  logical  analyses  of  processes. 

*  2.  The  proper  study  of  mental  arithmetic  will  produce  scholars  who  are  correct  in  computa- 
lioos  and  logical  in  reasoninij^ 

^  The  study  strengthens  the  mental  Acuities,  both  in  the  power  to  combine  rapidly  and  to 
i  icason  correctly.  Hence  problems  should  increase  in  difficulty,  and  solutions  and  analyses  should 
,  gndnally  become  more  general  and  comprehensive. 

These  features  of  the  book,  with  its  practical  problems  (all  of  which  are  new),  will  commend  it 
to  the  fryorable  consideration  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

p^BUBOB  School  Arithmetic.  * 

r      Common  School  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate.    By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 

Handsomely  Illustrated.     i2mo,  $i  oo. 

This  book  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate  Arithmetic 
fcr  Common  Schools,  and  ot^er  schools  using  but  one  text-book.    Neither  time  nor  expense  has 
spared  m  its  preparation ;  ani  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book  it  is  confidently 
^A  to  be,^r  superior  to  any  similar  work  yet  published* 
The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chaifters,  embracing,  in  their  order,  the  subjects  of  Integers, 
Compound  Numbers,  Factors  and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Converse  Operations,  Percent- 
Proportions,  Powers  and  Roots,  Progressions,  Mensuration,  and  Examination  and  Miscella- 
Problems,  the  whole  followed  by  a  Manual  of  Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  use  of 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles  of  type  and  mechanical 
ion  It  challenges  comparison. 

The  ^attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and  valuable 
:ieatiire8  of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  from  the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the 
jfeune  subject  are  the  result  of  long  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough 
^pqaaintance  both  with  schools  and  business ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  in  methods 
H  teaching  that  shall  result  in  making  (what  all  previous  methods  have  failed  to  ^o)goodt  practical 


tdemie  Arithmetie.    (In  Press.) 

This  work  will  be  published  at  an  early  day. 


books  of  this  Series  will  he  furnished  for  examination  (with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion) at  reduced  rates.    Introductory  supplies  furnished  on  very  liberal  terms, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Squarb,  New  York, 


A  New  Era  in  the  Arts  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing  I 


HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 


Combining  Symmetrtcal  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons. 
In  Ten  Numbers.     The  Common -School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


*/  Mieve  a  child  will  learn  ioth  to  draw  and  wriU  sooner^  eutd  wiik  morv  gase,  ikon  he  wHl  learm  writing 

alont.** — Horace  Mann. 

CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES: 
I.  Of  the  Symmetrical  Penmanship. 

1.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 

2.  Every  letter  is  symmetrical^  being  fonned  on  geometrical  principles,  and  of  unvaiying  pro- 
portions.  All  letters  of  the  same  class  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  the  spacing  is  of  the  same  - 
width  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform.  | 

3.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  ruling;  and  ; 
obUque  lines  are  printed  on  the  pages  as  guides  to  unifdrmity  of  slope  and  spacing, 

4.  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  copies  <m  tinted  ground'—in  addition  to  the  nsoal 
copies  at  the  tops  of  the  pages — are  introduced,  for  tracing  with  pen  or  pendL  I 

5.  AH  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second;  hot,  ! 
that  the  pupil  may  become  proficient  in  forming  plain  letters  before  attempting  the  onianKOlal, 
only  one  style  of  each  is  presented  in  the  first  four  books. 

6.  Every  new  copy  introduces  a  new  element,  principle,  rule,  or  illustration.   Every  oombinatiaD 
of  letters  forms  a  word,  and  every  combination  of  words  forms  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase. 

7.  The  correct  uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbreviatioas,  are  , 
taught  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  concise  rules.  Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  suggestioos  to  ; 
teachers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

The  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teacher  of  a  great  amoot  ; 
of  individual  attention  to  the  pupils.  j 

II.  Of  the  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons, 

A  side  margin  of  each  page — ^a  border  onljr — ^is  devoted  to  the  Drawing  Lessons,    These  con*  j 
sist  of  white  lines  on  a  tinted  ground-^he  same  as  the  tinted  writing  copies~-4o(t  tracmg.    For  fint  , 
exercises  in  drawing  the  pupu  is  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  aocoratelf  . 
with  pen  or  penciL    A  correct  drawing  is  the  result    All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  ryAd.  directiott; 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedingly  mterested  in  his  drawmg  exercises; 
while,  if  he  ii^ns  by  copyings  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  only  discouraged  by  his  want  of 
success,  but  his  practice  is,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.     The  trammgcfeje  \ 
and  hand  that  will  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tracing  of  at  manner  of  straight  and  cinrved  linei  mtffc  \ 
secure  fireedom  and  accuracy  of  movement  in  the  formation  of  similar  hnes  in  writing.    Thus,  ia ' 
the  language  of  the  artist.  Chapman,  Author  of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  ^^Dranmg^  cembiaH 
with  writings  will  be  found  to  gredUy  facilitate  advancement  in  the  latter,^ 

Full  directions  are  given  on  the  covers  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  Series  for — i^  Stage; 
Tracing;  2d  Stage,  Copying;  3d  Stage,  Copying  from  Memory  ;  4th  Stage,  Dramngfrom  N(U»av 

The  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons  progress  systematically  through  Straight  and  Curved  IJneVj 
Geometrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  of  Animals,  Persons,  etc 

All  who  learn  to  Write  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the 
in  the  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  other  also.       Sl^*  These  books  supply  a 
which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  ComsMB 
Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 


Sent  by  mailt  postage  ^itl,  at  the  rate  o/$a  00  /«r  d^Mtn. 

HARPER'S    SCHOOL  AND    FAMILY  SLATE, 

IVith  accompanying  Cards,  containing  over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writings 
Printing,  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic,     ^12  00  per  dosen. 

This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  tomas  a 
excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books.     Send  1 
Circular,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.     The  Slates  are  not  mailable :  Cards  will 
mailed  at  50  cents  per  set 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


r 


Uw  Soak. 


THE  MODEL  SPEAKER. 

Consisting  of  Exercises  in  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Blank  Verse,  Suitable 

for  Declamation,  Public  Readings,  School  Exhibitions,  &c 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges, 

and  Private  Classes,  by  Prof.  Philip  Lawrence. 

Price  hj  mEkU,  post-paid,  91-BO. 

The  book  ii  printed  on  superfine,  tinted  paper,  and  handsomely  and  durably  boand  in 
Enc  English  cloth,  with  bevelled  sides.  For  variety  and  freshness  of  selections,  beauty  of 
meclianical  execation,  and  economy  in  price,  it  is  unequiLlled  by  any  similar  work  extant. 
Copies  sent  only  on  receipt  of  advertised  price,  excepting  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to 
cuoiine  with  purpose  of  introduction  if  tpproved,  anii  viio  aceomfiaH)i  iMr  afifiiiration  viUh 
a  cefy  of  the  nrmiar  er  catalsgve  e/lhiir  ichvol.  In  such  cases  we  will  supply  a  specimen 
tn^  for  examination  on  receipt  of  $l.oo.  To  afford  an  idea  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  work,  we  append  a  list  of  selections. 


'jtl  60NTENTS  1m.ci 


Aboa  B«n  Adhem. 

A  Defmofl  of  Poetiy. 

AA«r  th«  Bsule. 

Amerioa's  Contributiona  to  I 

Aaarieui  Laborars. 

Aa  Appeal  Tor  our  Country. 

Aatmj'B  AddrsBB  to  tha  '" 

ApMtropbe  to  Water. 

A  Psalm  of  Lir«. 

Anotd  Winkelried. 

Barbara  FrisUUo, 

BaUlB  Hymn. 

BeaaUfut  Snow. 

Bernardo  Del  Garpto. 

KIl  and  Joe. 

Bingen  on  th«  Bhine. 

Bright  Water. 

Bring  Flowera. 
,  Brntna  on  tha  Death  of  Cai 
,  CWilina'a  Daflanoa. 


Cato'a  aollloquy  on  Immortal itj. 

Chamounj. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

Charity. 

ChiUs  and  Fever. 

Christ  in  the  Tempeat 

Connt  Candeapina'g  Standard. 

David's  Lament  over  Abaalam. 

Daniel  Webster  and  Henrj  Clay. 

Death  of  Liiile  Nell. 

Death  of  Panl  Dombey. 

Dirge  for  a  Sailor. 
Drifting. 
Emmett'a  Reply. 
E  PluribuB  Cnnm. 
Bato  Perpetua. 
Eugene  Aram'i  Dream. 
Evangeline. 
Lilt  of  Bdtatlena  aOBtlnnad  «n  next  paga. 


ELDRBDGE  &  BROTHEB,  PUBLISHERS, 

It  is  believed  that  this  Classical  Series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  veiy 
general  use.  The  publishers  claim  for  it  peculiar  merit,  and  beg  leave  to  call  attentioD 
to  the  following  important  particulars : 

The  parity  of  the  text 

The  deamees  aad  oonoiflenees  of  the  notei,  and 
their  adaptatioa  to  the  wants  of  stndentSi 

The  beaaty  of  the  type  and  papeit 

The  handsome  style  of  binding. 

The  oonvenienoe  of  the  shape  and  ii»« 

The  low  prloe  at  whiob  the  volnmee  are  told* 

The  preparation  of  the  whole  Series  ii  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Amerioan  soholarSi 


The  text  is  not  a  mere  reprinti  bat  li  bned 
npon  a  oareftiland  painstaking  oamperlsonofall 
the  most  improved  editions,  with  oonstant  rsfw- 
enoe  to  the  anthoritj  of  the  best  mannsoripta 

Ho  pains  have  been  spued  to  make  the  lotai 
•oonrate,  olear,  and  helpftil  to  the  letaer.  Ptbli 
of  geography,  histoiy,  mythology,  and  aatiqvidei 
are  explained  in  aooordanoe  with  the  views  of  ^ 
best  Oeiman  sohdlan. 


We  desire  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  fay  the 
use  of  these  books  over  those  which  give  only  "  as  much  Latin  as  it  is  necessary  to  raid  w 
order  to  enter  college. ^^  It  is  intended  that  the  Series  shall  comprise  complete  eciUtions  of  the 
classical  authors  usually  read  in  our  schools,  and  that  the  combined  price  of  the  several 
preparatory  volumes  of  the  Series  shall  not  exceed  the  price  of  the  incompUte  worhs  referred  t$. 
Teachers  preparing  students  for  college  can  thus  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  suct  poitioos 
of  the  different  authors  as  they  may  desire  the  student  to  read,  or  as  the  particular  college 
for  which  the  student  is  fitting  may  require,  with  the  advantage  to  the  scholar  of  possessiBg 
the  remaining  portions  of  each  author  to  read  and  refer  to  as  time  may  permit  or  inclination 
dictate.  The  different  authors,  moreover,  will  be  bound  separately,  in  neat  books,  easy  and 
convenient  to  handle,  instead  of  being  bound  together  in  cumbersome  volumes.  These 
certainly  are  advantages  which  the  practical  teacher  will  appreciate. 

The  Series  when  complete  will  consist  of 

CJBSAR'S  COMMENTABIES     .  .  •  •  Price,   $L26 

VIBQIL'S  JBNBID "  L60 

CICERO'S  OBATIOSrS "  L36 

HORACE'S  ODES,  SATIRES,  AND  EPISTLES  <'  L60 

FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  VIRGIL'S  .SSNEID,  WITH 

LEXICON,  ETC.  In  Preparation. 

CICERO  DE  SENSCTITTE,  DE  AMICITIA.    ''  '« 

SALLUST.  "  " 

LIVY.  "  " 

VIRGIL'S  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS.         ^  ** 

Of  which  the  following  are  now  ready : 

fiESAR'S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  Gallic  War.    With  Explana- 
^     toiy  Notes,  a  Vocabulary,  Geographical  Index,  Map  of  Gaul, 

Plan  of  the  Bridge,  &c.    By  Prof.  George  Stuart.    Price  by 

mail,  postpaid,  jSi.25. 

yiRGIL'S  ^NEID.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index, 
Remarks  on  Classical  Versification,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  &c 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  ^1.50. 

riCERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS.    With   Explanatory   Notes,  Life 
^     of  Cicero,  List  of  Consuls  during  his  Life,  Plan  of  the  Roman 

Forum   and  its  Surroundings,  &c.     By  Prof.  George  Stuart. 

Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  jll.2S. 

UORACE'S  ODES,  SATIRES,  AND  EPISTLES.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Metrical  Key,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  &c.  By  Prof. 
Thomas  Chase.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  JI1.50. 
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In  compliance  with  a  very  generally  expressed  desire,  we  beg  leave  to  announce  that  we 
have  in  preparation,  and  expect  to  have  ready  on  or  before  March  ist,  1S70, 

CIX  BOOKS  OF  VIRGIL'S  iENEID.  With  Explanatory  Notes, 
^  Maps,  Metrical  Index,  Remarks  on  Classical  Versification,  Index 
of  Proper  Names,  LEXICON,  Suggestions  to  Students,  &c.  By 
Prof.  Thomas  Chase.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References 
to  Harkness's,  Andrews  &  Stoddard's,  Bullions  &  Morris's  and 
Allen's  Manual,  Latin  Grammars. 

The  book  will  be  uniform  in  style  of  binding  with  the  other  volumes  of  Chase  & 
Stuart's  Classical  Series,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  marvellously  low  price  of  $1.25  per 
copy,  or  $12.00  per  dozen. 

Dae  notice  will  be  given  of  the  publication  of  the  remaining  volumes  which  are  now  in 
preparation. 

The  Caesar's  Commentaries  of  the  Series  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Fifth 
Edition,  which  is  now  ready,  contains  the  following  important  improvements : 

GnnunatiQal  referenoes  in  evary  praotioahle  instaaioe  to  fou  Standard  Latin  Giamman. 

The  Lexicon  now  oontaliui  every  word  found  in  the  text 

The  qnantity  of  every  donbtfol  penult  is  oaieftilly  marked. 

A  u^brm  orthography  in  the  text  and  Lexicon. 

in  improved  and  oonsiderably  enlarged  body  of  Hoteat 

A  Oeqgraphioal  Index. 

An  Index  of  Proper  Ifamea. 

The  generous  welcome  given  to  these  books  proves  very  conclusively  that  they  are  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  class-room.  Although  but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
issue  of  the  first  book  of  the  series,  they  have  already  been  adopted  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  the  publishers  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  stating  that  they  are  at  this  time 
the  standard  text-books  in  nearly 

and  the  list  is  daily  increasing.     Among  these  are  many  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
classical  institutions  in  the  country. 

We  ask  the  teacher  who  is  not  familiar  with  these  books  to  avail  himself  of  our  terms 
for  obtaining  specimen  copies,  and  then  to  judge  for  himself  whether  we  make  too  extrava- 
gant a  claim  for  them  when  we  assert,  that 

AS  aLASSICAI.  TEXT-BOOKS, 

THEY  HAVE  NO  SUPEEIOBS. 

Desiring  to  afford  professors  and  teachers  of  Latin  throughout  the  entire  country  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  books,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  each  book 
of  (he  series  for  examination,  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the 
respecthfe  advertised  prices. 


'<  •  •  •  »■ 


THE  CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  AND  BUSINESS 

MANUAL.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Business  Men, 
Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Commercial  Colleges.  By  John 
Groesbeck.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  1 1. 50. 

Copies  sent  only  on  receipt  of  advertised  price,  excepting  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to 
examine  with  purpose  of  introduction  if  approved,  and  who  accompany  their  application 
with  a  £ofy  of  the  circular  or  catalogue  of  their  school, 

5  Bee  next  pa^^ 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,  l^UBLISHERS, 


The  following  review  of  this  book,  from  one  of  the  leading  educational  papers  of  the 
couiitiy,  well  describes  its  character: 

**  We  have  at  last  found  a  work  on  Business  Calculations  long  sought  for,  one  comprising 
our  own  views.  This  is  a  compilation  of  the  current  usages  of  business  men  for  performing 
every  calculation  of  a  business  character.  Beginning  with  methods  of  addition,  it  treats 
of  quick  and  practical  ways  of  performing  all  the  fundamental  rules,  followed  by  calcula- 
tions used  in  particular  branches  of  business,  percentage,  interest,  averaging,  money,  weights 
and  measures  as  they  are,  exchange  of  every  kind,  profit  and  loss,  marking  goods,  dividends 
and  investments,  all  about  U.  S.  bonds,  5-20's,  io-40's,  7-30's,  greenbacks,  legal-tendeis, 
&c,  stocks,  'bulls,*  'bears,'  'selling  short,*  'cornering,*  &c.,  the  metriod  and  cental 
system,  ending  with  business  forms  and  informaiian  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book,  and 
not  obtainable  elsewhere.  We  commend  it  highly,  for  it  deserves  it.  It  is  fresh,  practical, 
and  reliable.** 

In  every  High  School  and  Academy  in  the  land,  the  organization  of  a  class  in  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  Business  Calculations,  and  Forms  will  prove  an  element  of  popularity  and 
success  that  will  yield  rich  results.  The  subject  itself  is  so  intrinsically  valuable  as  a  means 
of  developing  thought,  that,  were  this  the  only  result  to  be  gained,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
and  should  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  progressive  teacher.  But  apart  from  this, 
the,introduction  of  a  study  so  interesting  in  itself,  so  attractive  to  the  scholar,  and  having  so 
direct  a  bearing  on  his  future  welfare,  will,  in  many  an  instance,  decide  the  welfare  of  a 
school,  directing  the  channel  of  popular  opinion  in  its  favor,  and  prove  the  means  of  filling 
it  with  students  anxious  to  secure  its  advantages. 

Circulars  containing  full  description,  testimonials,  &c.,  on  application. 

KEY  TO  THE  CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC, 

for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  has  been  puepared,  and  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ^i.oo. 


A 


IM  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM ;  or,  Chapters  in  the  Philosophy  of 

*     Education.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  New 

Jersey  State  Normal  School.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  if  1.25. 

This  book  gives  the  incidents,  experience,  and  observations  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  teach- 
ing in  Common  Schools,  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  Normal  Schools.  No  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  without  it. 

ursTBucnvE,  EHTEBTAIKIKO,  AHTTSING: 
IT  IS  A  TEACH£B*8  LIBBABT  IK  A  SIKGLB  VOLUME. 

CONTENTS. 


1.  What  is  Teaching? 

2.  The  Art  of  Questioning. 

3.  The  Difference  between  Teaching  and 

Training. 

4.  Modes  of  Hearing  Recitations. 

5.  On  Observing  a  Proper  Order  in  the 

Development  of  the  Mental  Facul- 
ties. 

6.  Teaching  Children  what  they  do  not 

Understand. 

7.  Cultivating  the  Memory  in  Youth. 

8.  Knowledge  before  Memory. 

9.  Power  of  Words. 

10.  The  Study  of  Language. 

1 1.  Cultivating  the  Voice. 

12.  Eyes. 

13.  Errors  of  the  Cave. 

14.  Men  of  One  Idea. 

15.  A  Talent  for  Teaching. 

6 


16.  Teaching-Power. 

17.  Growing. 

18.  Loving  the  Children. 

19.  Gaining  the  Affections  of  the  Scholars. 

20.  The  Obedience  of  Children. 

21.  Rarey  as  an  Educator. 

22.  A  Boarding-School  Experience. 

23.  Phrenology. 

24.  Normal  Schools. 

25.  Practice-Teaching. 

26.  Attention  as  a  Mental  Faculty,  and  as 

a  Means  of  Mental  Culture. 

27.  Gaining  the  Attention. 

28.  Counsels:    i.   To  a  Young  Teacher; 

2.  To  a  New  Pupil ;  3.  To  a  Young 
Lady  on  Leaving  Sdiool;  4.  To  a 
Pupil  on  Entering  aNonnal  School. 

29.  An  Argument  for  Common  Schoob. 

30.  What  is  Education? 

Bee  next  page. 
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A   MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION.    Founded  upon  the  Philosophy  of 
^     the  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  Illustrations,  Suggested  by 
and  Arranged  to  meet  the  Practical  Difficulties  of  Instruction, 
5y  M.  S.  Mitchell.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  ^[1.50. 

The  compiler  cannot  conceal  the  hope  that  this  glimpse  of  our  general  literature  may 
tempt  to  individual  research  among  its  treasures,  so  varied  and  inexhaustible;  —  that  this 
text-book  for  the  school-room  may  become  not  only  teacher,  but  friend,  to  those  in  whose 
hands  it  is  placed,  and,  while  aiding,  through  systematic  development  and  training  of  the 
elocutionary  powers  of  the  pupil,  to  overcome  many  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  instruc- 
tion, may  accomplish  a  higher  work  in  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  character. 

To  afford  teachers  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work,  we  append  a  list  of  the 

SUBJECTS  TBEATED  07. 
Articulation,  Pronunciation,  Accent,  Emphasis,  Modulation,  Melody  of  Speech,  Pilch» 
Tone,  Inflections,  Sense,  Cadence,  Force,  Stress,  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical   Pauses, 
Movement,  Reading  of  Poetry,  Faults  in  the  Reading  of  Poetry,  Action,  Attitude,  Analysis 
of  the  Principles  of  Gesture,  and  Oratory. 


MARTINDALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    From 

'^'^  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  close  of  the  late  Rebellion. 
By  Joseph  C.  Martindale,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Madison 
Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  60  cts. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  this  work  is  the  best 
recommendation  of  its  merit.  More  than  Twontj  Thousaild  Oopies  were  sold  during 
the  post  year.  With  this  book  the  pupil  can,  in  a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country  as  has  heretofore  required  years  of  study.  It  is 
indorsed  by  prominent  educators,  is  used  in  over  fifty  NormarSchools,  and  in  hundreds  of 
cities,  towns,  and  townships  throughout  the  entire  country.  Teachers,  Directors,  and  all 
others  interested  in  Elementary  Education  are  invited  to  examine  the  book. 

Descriptive  circular,  with  testimonials,  &c.,  sent  on  application. 


-•  ♦♦^ 


THE  MODEL  DEFINER.  An  Elementary  Work,  containing  Defi- 
nitions and  Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones,  and  illustrated  with 
Sentences  showing  the  Proper  Use  of  Words.     By  A.  C.  WEsa 

Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  25  cents. 


THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY.  Giving  the  Definitions,  Etymology, 
and  Analysis,  and  illustrated  with  Sentences  showing  the  Proper 
Use  of  Words.     By  A.  C.  Webb.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  60  cts. 


THE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION  ;  or.  Elementary  Lessons 
and  Exercises  in  Translating  from  English  into  French.  By 
M.  A.  LoNGSTRETH.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  ^li.oo. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  present  to  the  young  student  a  condensed  view  of  tlie 
elements  of  the  French  Language  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lessen  the  fatigue  incurred  by  the  teacher  in  giving  repeated  verbal  explanations  of  the 
most  important  rules  of  Etymology. 

Bimple*  FrogrMtive,  Praotioal — Few  Preoepti  and  Mneh  Praotioe. 
7  See  next  page. 
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THE  MODEL  SCHOOL-DIARY.  Designed  as  an  aid  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  Parents.  Price,  ^i.oo  per  dozen,  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deportment,  Recitations,  &c.,  of  a  scholar  for 
every  day  in  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
for  his  examination  and  signature.  Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers 
for  examination,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


THE  MODEL  SCHOOL-PEN. 

We  desire  to.  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  all  interested  to  this  new  Pen,  believing 
it  to  combine  more  of  the  elements  of  a  really  good  steel  pen  than  any  other.  The  point 
is  equal  to  the  "Gillott  303,"  while  for  flexibility  and  durability  it  is  unequalled. 

Price  per  gross,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25. 


-«•#•» 


THE  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK.  A  Roll 

Book,  Record,  and  Grade  Book  combined.  Adapted  to  all 
grades  of  classes,  whether  in  College,  Academy,  Seminary,  High 
or  Primary  School.  Handsomely  bound  in  fine  English  Cloth, 
bevelled  sides,  crimson  edges.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  65  cents. 

From  Prof.  E.  A.  SHELDON,  State  Normal  School,  Otwego,  N.  Y. 
"Just  the  thing  every  teacher  wants.     I  shall  never  again  be  without  one." 

From  Prof.  HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Tiiden  Udles'  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
"Truly  a  model  of  its  kind.     The  plan  and  arrangement  is  excellent." 

From  Prof.  L.  B.  KELLOGG,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 
"We  have  adopted  it  for  this  institution,  and  it  will  be  hereafter  used  for  all  our  classes." 

From  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHER. 
<*  Very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  so  convenient  in  form  that  teachers  will  be  glad  to  use  it." 

From  THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER. 

"  Every  teacher  should  keep  a  record  of  the  recitations,  attendance,  etc.,  of  his  pupils, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  this." 

From  THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  Illinois. 
"  In  neatness  and  adaptation  to  the  end  proposed,  it  is  superior  to  anything  eke  we  have 
yet  seen.     We  shall  at  once  adopt  it  for  our  own  classes,  and  recommend  it  to  others." 

From  THE  KANSAS  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 
"  It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  keep  a  foul  record  in  so  attractive  a  register 
as  this.     Its  convenience,  simplicity,  and  thorough  adaptation  to  classes  of  any  grade,  are 
no  less  marked  features  than  its  attractiveness." 


■^  •••  ¥■ 


Teachers  corresponding  with  us  are  requested  to  favor  es  with  a  copy  of  the  circular  or  catalogie 
of  their  school. 

Our  descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
Please  address 

ELDREDQE  &  BROTHER, 

8  17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE, 

608  MINOR  STRJBET9  .     .    PUladelptaia,  Pa< 

Publish  the  following  works,   adapted  to  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges: 

Crittenden's  Series  of  Practical  Treatises  on  Book-Keeping, 

BT   SINGLE  AMD   DOUBLB  BMTST. 


1.  Treatise  on  Single  Entry.     Price  35c. 

2.  Elementary    Treatise    for     Common 

Schools,  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Price  76c, 


8.  Inductive  and  Practical  Treatise ;  High 
School  edition.    Price  $1.25. 

4.  Inductive  &  Practical  Treatise ;  Count- 
ing House  edition.    Price  $2.25. 

A  SEBIES  OF  irrTMOLOOICAF^  CLASS-BOOKS, 

COK8I8TINO  OF 

Lynd*s  First  Book  of  Etymology Price  65  Cents. 

.Thomas'  First  Book  of  Etymology Price  70  Cents. 

Lynd*8  Class-Book  of  Etymology Price  $1.00 

Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionary Price  $1 .40 

These  books  are  designed  to  promote  precision  in  the  use,  and  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  In  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  &c. 

OIV    OlL.A.S»IOi%.IL.    IL.IXERA.TXJJRI1:. 

FISKE'S  MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.  From  the  German  of 
John  J.  Esghenberg,  with  additions  by  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College. 
Used  as  a  Text-Book  in  many  of  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States.    Price  $5.25. 

FISKE'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.  Designed  for  use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  comprising  the  first  three  parts  of  the  *'  Manual  of  Classical  Literature." 
Price  $2.75. 

Any  of  these  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITNEY, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

wmm,  SUM  m  m  w  m^mm, 

No.  3  Westminster  St.,  ProTidenee,  R.  I., 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  yarious  kinds  of 

SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

Used  in  the  City  and  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS, 

In  every  department  of  Literature. 

BIB1L.E:S,    TESTAMiElVTS,   Sec. 

mm 


Of  every  description. 

PAPER  OF  ALL  QUALITIES, 

BoyaJ,  Mediam,  Demy,  FooUcap,  Letter,  and  Commercial  Note,  ruled  and  plain. 

GOLD  AND  STEEL  PENS,  of  the  best  descriptions  in  use. 

STATIONERY, 

A  large  assortment,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

1 


A  New  Era  in  the  Arts  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing} 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 

Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons. 
In  Ten  Numbers.     The  Common -School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


: 


*  /  believe  a  child  wiU  Uam  both  tc  draw  and  write  tooner^  and  with  more  ease,  them  he  wiU  learn  ^frUimg 

eUone." — Hokacb  Mann. 

CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES: 
1.  Of  the  Symmetrical  'Penmanship, 

1.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 

2.  Every  letter  is  symmetrical^  being  formed  on  geometrical  principles,  and  of  tuiTarying  pro> 
portions.  All  letters  of  the  same  class  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  the  spacing  is  of  the  same 
width  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform. 

3.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  ruling;  and 
obkque  lines  are  printed  on  the  pages  as  guides  to  uniformity  of  slope  and  spacing, 

^  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  copies  ^m  tinted  ground — ^in  addition  to  the  usual 
copies  at  the  tops  of  the  pages — ^are  introduced,  for  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil 

5.  All  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second ;  but, 
that  the  pupil  may  become  proficient  in  forming  plain  letters-  before  attempting  the  ornamental, 
only  one  style  of  each  is  presented  in  the  first  four  books. 

6.  Every  new  copy  introduces  a  new  element,  principle,  rule,  or  illustration.  Every  combiaation 
of  letters  forms  a  word,  and  every  combination  of  words  forms  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase. 

7.  The  correct  uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbreviatiODfi,  are 
taught  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  conase  rules.  Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  suggesdons  to 
teachers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

The  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teacher  of  a  great  amount 
of  individual  attention  to  the  pupils. 

II.  Of  the.  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons, 

A  side  margin  of  each  page — ^a  border  only — ^is  devoted  to  the  Drawing  Lessons,  These  ood- 
sist  of  white  lines  on  a  tinted  grouftd—4ht  same  as  the  tinted  writing  copies^-4at  tradng.  For  first 
exercises  in  drawing  the  pupil  is  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  accurately 
with  pen  or  pencil.  A  correct  drawing  is  the  result  All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  ri^ht  direction ; 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedingly  mterested  in  his  drawmg  exercises ; 
while,  if  he  &gins  by  copyings  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  onljr  discouraged  by  nis  want  of 
success,  but  his  practice  i^  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.  The  trtdmng  of  eye 
and  hand  that  wul  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tracing  of  all  manner  of  straight  and  curved  lines  mist 
secure  fi-eedom  and  accuracy  of^movement  in  the  formation  of  similar  lines  in  writing.  Thus,  in 
the  language  of  the  artist^  Chapman,  Author  of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  ** Drawings  combined 
with  writings  will  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  adzfancement  in  the  latter^ 

Full  directions  are  given  on  the  covers  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  Series  for — ist  Stage, 
Tracing;  2d  Stage,  Copying;  3d  Stage,  Copying  from  Memory  ;  4th  %\ajgty  Drawing  from  Nature, 

The  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons  progress  systematically  through  Straight  and  Curved  lines. 
Geometrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  of  Animals,  Persons,  etc 

All  who  learn  to  Write  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the  exercises 
In  the  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  other  also.  JQ^  These  books  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — ^the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  m  Common 
Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

Sent  fy  maHf  postage  paidy  ett  the  rate  of$zco  per  donen. 


HARPER'S    SCHOOL    AND    FAMILY    SLATE, 

With  accompanying  Cards^  containing  over  THoo  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writings 
Printings  Drawings  and  Arithmetic,    |i2  00  per  fbten. 

This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms  an 
excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books.  Send  for 
Circular,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.  The  Slates  are  not  mailable :  Cards  will  be 
mailed  at  50  cents  per  set 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Or,  A.  C.  STOCKIN,  135  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

Agent  for  the  Introduction  of  Harper  &•  Brother^  Text-Books, 


ANDREWS  Sc  STODDARD^S  LilTIN  GRAMMAR, 

SCHOOL  EDITION. 

JUST  i'UBLISHED  BT 

CUOCKBR  A*   BRET^VSTERy 

S)  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

An  SPITOME  of  Andrews  ft  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.   For  the  nee  of  Academies  and  Schools. 

Prepared  by  J.  H.  AmdbKws,  assisted  by  Eminent  Teachers. 

In  presenting  this  volame  to  the  public,  the  publishers  ezprees  a  hope  that  they  supply  a 
want  which  has  lonsr  been  felt,  namely,  a  grammar  which  thoula  contain  au  that  the  tyro  neecu/or 
tKe/M  understanding  of  the  author e  embrtuxd  in  the  couree  ofinttrvction  preparatory  to  the  coUe- 
fficUe  course.  It  is  entitled  "  An  Epitome,*'  because  it  is  strictly  such.  Care  has  been  taken  to  cut 
out  from  the  larger  grammar  all  that  loould  distract  the  eye  or  M4  mind  of  the  learner ^  and  to  retain 
all  that  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  authors  read  in  the  fullest  preparatory 


The  numbers  of  Sections^  etc.,  in  the  larger  grammar  hetve  been  retained  in  the  Xpitomsy  so  that 
tile  references  in  the  various  authors  indoded  in  Prof.  Andrews^  series,  will  be  identical  in  the  two 
books. 

Copies  will  be  supplied  to  teachers^  gratis,  upon  application,  or  will  be  mailed  to  those  living  at  a 
dbtance,  upon  receipt  of  20  cents,  to  prepay  postage. 

Crocker  k  Brewster  also  publish  the  following,  to  which  they  respeetfhlly  inTite  the  attention  of 
Teachers. 

Prof.  Ee  At  Andrews'  Series  of  Latin  Scliool  Books. 

J'JBST  LATIN  BOOK;  or  Progresslre  Lessons  in  Beadhig  and  Writing  Latin.  This  small  vol- 
ame contains  most  of  the  leading  principles  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Ladn  language,  and 
by  the  logical  precision  of  its  rules  and  aeflnitions,  is  admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  an  introdue* 
tion  to  the  study  of  general  grammar. 

ULTIK  READER^  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes,  containing  explanations  of  difficult  idioms,  and 
nnmerotts  references  to  the  Lessons  contained  in  the  First  Lann  Book. 

TIRI ROM^^  with  a  Dictlonarf  and  Notes,  referring,  like  those  of  the  Beader.  to  the  First  Latin 
Book. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LA  TIN;  or,  an  Introduction  to  Andrews  and  Stoddard*s  Latin  Grammar. 

LATIN  LESSONS.  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION.  This  volume  is  designed  for 
the  younger  classes  of  Latin  students,  who  intend  ultimately  to  take  up  the  larger  Grammar,  but 
to  whom  that  work  would,  at  first,  appear  too  formidable.  It  contains  the  prominent  principles 
of  Latin  Grammar,  expressed  in  the  same  Luiguage  as  in  the  larger  Grammar,  and  likewise 
Beading  and  Writing  Lessens,  with  a  Dietionary  of  the  Latin  wor&  and  phrases  occurring  in 
the  Lessons. 

A  MANUAL  OF  LA  TIN  GRAMMARy  intended  especially  as  a  First  Grammar,  and  to  be  used  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  the  more  copious  and  complete  Grammar  of  Andrews  smd  Stoddard. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR.  BEVISED,  with  Ckirrections  and  Additions.  By  Professors  E.  A.  An- 
DBBW8  and  S.  Stoddard.  This  work,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  text-book  in  the  de- 
partment of  Latin  Grammar,  claims  the  merit  of  having  first  introduced  into  the  Schools  of 
tfkis  country  the  subject  of  grammatioal  analysis,  which  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  so 
many  grammars  of  the  English  Language.  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  Grammar,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  its  merits^placing  it  in  a  practical  view  pre-eminently  above  evorv 
other  Latin  Grammar— 'have  been  so  fhlly  appreciated  tnat  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  Text-Book 
in  nearly  eveiy  College  and  Seminary  in  the  country. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GRAMMAR.  This  litUe  volume  is  intended  to  aid  the  student  in  pre- 
paring his  lessons,  and  the  teacher  in  conducting  his  recitations. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY, 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  comprising  the  Latin  Paradigms  and  the  Principal  Bules 
of  Latin  E^mdoinr  and  Syntax.  The  few  pages  eonipoeing  this  work  contain  those  portions  of 
the  Grammar  to  wnlch  the  student  has  occasion  to  refer  most  frequentiy  in  the  preparation  of  his 
daily  lemons. 

LATIN  EXERCISES.  This  work  4M>ntains  exercises  in  every  department  of  the  Latin  Grammar, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  studied  in  connection  witn  the  Grammar  through  every  stage 
of  tiie  preparatory  course.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  original  composition  in  the 
Latin  language,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

A  KEY  TO  LA  TIN  EXERCISES.  This  Key.  in  which  all  the  exercises  La  the  preceding  volume 
are  fully  corrected.  Is  Intended  for  the  use  or  teachers  only. 

CJiSAIPS  COMMENTARIES  on  the  Gallio  War,  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes. 

8ALLU8T.    Sallust's  Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  with  Dictionary  and  Notes. 

OVID.  Selections  jfVom  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of  Ovid,  with  Notes,  Grammatical  Befor> 
enees,  and  cxerdses  in  Scanning. 

yiRQJL,   T^  Eclogue*  and  Geoigici  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Ifatrical  Key. 


New  and  Usefal  Class  Book  on  English  Composition. 

UPON   AN   ORlGINAIi   PULN. 

OuUivtes  Of  CatnpoHtionm 

Designed  to  simplify  and  develop  the  Principles  of  the  Art,  hj  means  of  ezerdses 

in  the  preparation  of 

f^ssays,  I>e1>a.tos,  I^ectuireis  and  Ox-ations, 

For  the  use  of  Sc.hools,  Colleges,  and  private  Students. 

By  H.  J.  ZANDER  and  T.  E.  HOWARD,  A,  M. 
Duodecimo  size ;  20S  pp.,   muslin,  morocco  hack,  price  $1  retail ;  (^  per  dozen. 

OreenleaTs  jyiew  Camprehensive  Series. 

1.  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  3.     New  Intelleetual  Arithmetic. 

2.  New  Elementary  Arithmetic.      4.     New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Works  which,  hy  force  of  intrinsic  merit  and  in  spite-  of  unfavorable  competition^ 
are  meeting  with  extraordinary  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Bhi^e  Island  Testimony. 

I  must  pronounce  Greenleaf*8  New  Practical  Arithmetic  a  very  superior 
practical  book.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  natural  and  logical,  the  definitions 
are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  examples  are  exceedingly  practical.  The  mental, 
analytical,  and  general  review  exercises  are  features  of  universal  interest  andimpor 
tanco,  while  the  introduction  and  the  practical  use  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  the  treatment  of  Internal  Revenue,  make  the  work  more  com- 
plete than  any  yet  published.  The  methods  of  treating  Percentage,  Annual  Inter- 
est, Balancing  Accounts,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  and  the  diagrams  which 
illustrate  different  portions  of  the  book,  arc  worthy  of  special  commendation. 

T.  W.  BICKNELL,  now  Commissioner  of  PuUic  SchodU  of  Rhode  Island, 

1  use  and  can  confidently  recommend  GREEiOiEAF's  Entire  Series. — J.  M.  Boss, 
PrindpcU  of  High  School,  Lonsdale^  R.  L 

Greenleaf's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  is  a  model  text-book. — ^J.  T.  Edwards, 
PtindpaJ  East  Greenwich  (J?.  /.)  Seminary. 

Greenleaf's  New  Higher  Algebra,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text- 
books for  a  university  course.— S.  S.  Greene,  Prof.  Nat.  Phil,  and  Astronomy^ 
Brown  University^  Providence. 


ttreenleaf^s  New  Arlthmeties  and  Elementary  Algebra 

Are  adopted  to  be  used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  Vermont  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

GREENLEAF'S  NEW  SERIES,  in  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  within  a  year 
for  eleven  State  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  Public  Schools  of  more  than  two  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns. 

GREENLEAF'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  AND  NATIONAL  ARITHMETICS,  con- 
taining the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  continue  to  be  published  and 
will  always  be  kept  up  with  the  times. 

GREENLEAF'S  NEW  ELEMETARY  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  and  TRIG- 
ONOMETRY, are  so  generally  used  and  favorably  known  as  to  be  their  own  com- 
mendation. 

GREENLEAF'S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA,  is  used  in  Massachusetts  Instituis 
of  Technology,  Brown  University,  Amherst  College,  Bowdoin  College,  Wesleyan  Uni^ 
versiiy,  Middletown,  Ct.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  other  Institutions. 

GRHENLEAF'S  SYSTEM,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  used  in  upwards  of  1,000 
Cities  and  Towns  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 

School  Officers  and  Teachers  contemplating  changes  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or 
Geometry,  arc  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us.  Liberal  terms  given  on  hooka 
ftimlshed  for  examination,  o^  for  introduction  in  place  of  inferior  books. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO%,  PuMisliers,  Boston^ 


^tmm  in  §nhUt  ^thmh 


For  the  quick  and  easy  acquisition  of  Oerman,  the  following  hooks  are  rtcom^ 
mended  as  the  very  best  ever  offered  to  the  public^  which,  added  to  their  very  mods' 
raie  price,  is  causing  their  general  adoption  throughout  the  country, 

AHN,  F.,  RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    Exerciaee  in  Pro- 
nouncing, Spelling  and  Translating.     $0.35. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  With  Pronunoiatlon  by  J.  C.  Oehlschlager. 
Revised  edition  of  1869.  First  Course  (The  practical  part)  $0.60 ;  Second 
Course  (Theoretical  Part)  $0.iO;  Complete,  $1.00. 

GERMAN  HANDWRITING.     Being  a  Companion  to  every  German 

Grammar  and  Reader.    With  Notes  by  W.  Grauert.    $0.40. 

GRAUERT,  W.,  MANUAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    First  Part  $0.40 ; 
Second  Part  $0.40 ;  Complete,  $0.70. 

« 

Specimen  copies  sent  free  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  half  price.  Favorable  terms 
for  first  introduction. 

E.  STEIGER,  Publisher, 
22  and  24  Frankfort  street,  New  York. 


Qiac 
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Bristol,  R.  I.  Oct.  15,  1868. 
D,  Appleton  db  Go* : 

Gentlemen: — Quackenbos's  Practical  Arithmetic  was  introduced  in 
the  High  School  last  term,  on  a  trial  of  its  merits,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  subjects  are  clearly  presented  and  in  the  most 
practical  manner.  The  examples  are  framed  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils 
who  are  soon  to  become  business  men.  The  work  which  relates  to  the 
recent  financial  changes,  the  increase  in  prices,  and  the  diiFerence  between 
gold  and  currency  values,  are  of  especial  value  to  our  pupils.  This  iseries 
certainlj  holds  a  high  place  among  the  few  good  arithmetics  of  the  day. 

Tours,  most  truly, 

T.  W.  BICKNELL, 

Frincipcd  Bristol  High  School, 
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This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz. : 

I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic, 

* 

n.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 

(IVormal  BAlUon.) 

m.  The  Illustrative  Pnictical  Arithmetia 


Is  entirely  NEW.      It  is  designed  for  COMMON    SCHOOLS,  for  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and  ACADEMIES,  and  wiU,  it  is  beUeved,  meet 
the  wants  of  the  large  majority  of  the  students  of  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  grades  of 
schools,  more  AiUy  than  any  other  arithmetic  hefore  the  public. 
For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

The  Prim  ART  and  Intellectual  Arithmetics  have  already  an  extensive  circn* 
lation.  As  published  in  this  series,  they  retain  all  the  features  which  have  rendered 
them  so  generally  popular. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  Arithmetics  will  meet  the  demand  for  Text  Books 
in  which  the  subjects  are  developed  by  a 

FavorcAle    Terms    WiU   be  made  for   Introduction. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  by  mail,  prepaid  as  follows : 

m 

The  Primary^  15  cents ^  The  Illustrative  Practical^  50  cenU^ 

The  Intellectual^  .20  cents y  The  Written  Arithmetic^     60  cents. 

Address 

BREEWR  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

131  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE, 

608  MINOR  STREET,  .     .    PUladelphia,  Pa. 

Pablish  the  following  works,   adapted  to  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges: 

Crittenden's  Series  of  Praetical  Treatises  on  Book-Keeping, 

BT   SINGLE  AND   DOUBLE   ENTRY. 

8.  Inductive  and  Practical  Treatise ;  High 

School  edition.    Price  $1.25. 
4.  Inductive  &  Practical  Treatise ;  Count- 


1.  Treatise  on  Single  Entry.     Price  d5c. 

2.  Elementary    Treatise    for    Common 

Schools,  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Price  75c. 


ing  House  edition.     Price  $2.25. 


A  SERIES  OF  ETTHiOLOOICAr^  CLASS-BOOKS, 

CONSISTING  OF 

Lynd's  First  Book  of  Etymology Price  65  Cents. 

Thomas'  First  Book  of  Etymology Price  70  Cents. 

Lynd*s  Class-Book  of  Etymology Price  $1.00 

Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionary Price  $1.40 

These  books  are  designed  to  promote  precision  in  the  use,  and  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  In  use  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  &c. 

OIV     OIL.-A.SSIOA.il.    1L.ITERA.TXJJR1£J. 

FISKE'S  MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.  From  the  German  of 
John  J.  Esghenberg,  with  additions  by  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College. 
Used  as  a  Text-Book  in  many  of  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States.    Price  $5.25. 

FISKE'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.  Designed  for  use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  comprising  the  first  three  parts  of  the  **  Manual  of  Classical  Literature.*' 
Price  #2.75. 

Any  of  these  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITNEY, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

mm,  mm  i  sun  m  mwh, 

No.  3  Westminster  St.,  ProTidenee,  R.  I., 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  various  kinds  of 

SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

Used  in  the  City  and  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS, 

In  every  department  of  Literature. 


Of  every  description. 

PAPER  OF  ALL  QUALITIES 

Boyal,  Medium,  Demy,  Foolscap,  Letter,  and  Commercial  Note,  ruled  and  plain. 

GOLD  AND  STEEL  PENS,  of  the  best  descriptions  in  use. 

STATIONERY, 

A  large  assortment,  hoth  Poreign  and  Domestic. 


The  latest,  best,  most  popular  Botanical  Text  Books. 


By    A.SA.    GJEtAY,    Mi.    ». 

Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Harvard  Uniyersity. 
PubUshed  by    IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  ^  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  world-wide  reputation  of  PROF.  GRAY  is  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  scien- 
tiflc  accuracy  of  his  books ;  their  popularity  evinced  by  a  sale  greater  than  thai  of 
aU  others  combined^  shows  that  in  claiming  for  them  comprehensiveness  of  scope, 
exactness  and  clearness  of  description,  accurate  and  scientific  analysis  of  plants, 
and  beauty  of  illustrations,  we  claim  only  their  due ;  they  have  no  equals  in  any 
respect, 
ORA  rS  ''HOW  PLANTS  ORO  W:'        -  -  -  $.90 

A  Botany  for  Young  People.     Handsomely  illustrated. 
GRA  rS  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY    302  Drawings.  -  1.10 

GRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY  -  -  2.00 

This  is  a  new  book ;  a  complete  key  to  the  vegetable  and  floral  Physiology,  Fam- 
ily and  Genera  of  all  common  plants,  native  or  exotic,  found  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  gardens,  fields,  forests,  or  in  ordinary  conservators ;  giving  their  common, 
English  names ;  whence  they  came,  how  they  may  be  recognized,  and  for  what  they 
are,  or  may  be  used. 

GRAYS  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY  -  -  -       $1.76 

GRAYS  LESSONS  AND  MANUAL,    One  vol.  -  -  2.60 

GRAYS  MANUAL   WITH  MOSSESi  etc.    Illustrated        -  -  2.60 

GRAYS  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY        -  -       2.76 


.A.  ]XEW   :book: 

added  to  the  ^'^MJEMiMCajir  MSinUC^TIOJiratL  SERIES.^ 

PUBLISHED  BT 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,    TAYLOR  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK.       - 

Beadiig  «ni  Eloevtioi. 

To  be  used  independently,  or  in  connection  with  any  Series  of  Readers. 


The  prominent  features  are — 

I.     PRINCIPLES.— Briefly  discussed— with  illustrations. 
II.     GESTURE. — A  concise  analysis,  with  marked  examples. 

III.  METHODS   OF    TEACHING.— Not  the  result  of  theory  alone,  but  of 

actual  practice  in  the  school  room.  .  * 

IV.  SELECTIONS.— An  epitome  of  English  Literature.    Forty-nine  American 

and  thirty-seven  English  authors  are  represented,  and  there  are  transla- 
tions from  the  French,  Swedish,  Grerman  and  Russian  languages. 

Poetry,  both  simple  and  impassioned;   prose,   descriptive,  didactlve, 
oratorical  and  dramatic ;  pathos  and  humor  are  all  gathered  and  bound  in 
one  sheaf. 
V.    AUTHORS. — Short  but  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  authors  represented. 
VI.     APPEARANCE.— The  book  contains  four  hundred  and  fifty-flve  pages;  is 
printed  on  fine,  delicately  tinted  paper,  bound  handsomely  in  cloth,  and 
is  marble-edged. 
Sent  to  any  address  for  $1.26.     Liberal  discount  for  introduction, 

WILD£,  BGWIifiR  &.  CO., 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

NO.  1  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


THE    :iTA.TI03SrAL 

F£IMAB7  and  IltT£EU£CIATE  SCHOOLS, 
W.   A.  WILDE  &  CO.,   BOSTON,    MASS. 


Upon  the  frames  of  these  Slates  are  indelibly  printed,  directly 
upon  the  wood,  exerciees  in  Printing,  Writing,  Drawing,  and  the 
Roman  and  Arabic  Numkrals.  These  Slates  are  of  Guperior  work' 
manship,  light  yet  strongly  made,  of  best  stone  elate,  and  in  general 
appearance  are  peculiarly  attractive  to  children. 


iDsi3G:Ei,XFrcxo3<r 


OF  THE 


National  Primary  Seliool  Slaiei. 


No.  I  Slate  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil  Capital  and  Small 
Letters,  formed  iii  the  simplest  manner  possible,  the  letters  being  so 
arranged  that  those  formed  from  one  straight  line,  those  from  two^ 
from  three y  from  four;  then  those  from  one  straight  line  and 
one  curved  line;  lhos>e  from  one  straight  line  and  two  curved  Wnts^ 
and  so  on,  succeed  each  other  in  a  scale  of  natural  development  and 
systematic  order.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  this  way  the 
Alphabet  may  be  learned  soonest  and  most  thoroughly.  Upon  the 
opposite  side,  the  teacher  will  observe  that  the  elementary  principles 
of  Drawing  are  developed  in  such  manner  and  order  as  to  lead  to 
Inventive  Drawing.  It  is  intended  that  pupils  shall  not  only  copy 
the  lines,  figures  and  objects  printed  on  the  frames  of  ihe  slates,  but 
also  apply  these  principles  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  a 
multitude  of  other  figures  and  objects  daily  seen. 

No.  2  Slates.  After  reaching  a  more  advanced  f^tate,  the  pupils 
will  learn  the  common  script  alphabet,  and  apply  it  in  writing  out 
their  lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading,  and  also  in  writing  out  clear 
and  correct  statements  of  facts  taught  in  their  various  lessons.  Thus 
a  foundation  will  be  early  laid  for  elementary  composition  and  the 
work  practically  commenced.  Upon  the  opposite  side  will  be  found 
the  elementary  principles  o^  curved  line  drawing,  together  with  more 
difficult  exercises  in  drawinor  of  A't'imal  Life.  Fruit,  Leaves,  and 
many  of  the  common  objrcts  daily  seen. 

Therefore  these  Slates,  while  they  furnish  enjoyment  and  amuse- 
ment to  pupils,  are  designed  to  afford  instruction  and  exercises  of  the 
highest  practical  importance.  It  only  remains  to  state  that  while  the 
Slates  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  Pestalozzian  or  Objective  system 
of  instruction,  they  can  be  used  without  difficulty  and  with  great 
profit  by  any  Teacher  of  pupils  in  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

Boston,  March  25,  187a 
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The  Latest,  Best,  most  Popolar  Botanical  Text-Books. 

BY    ASA    GRAY,    M.    D., 

Fislior  IVofessor  of  Natural  Scieiice  \n  H«n'ard  University^ 
IVISON,    BLAKEMAN,    TAYLOR   &   CO.,    NE'W    YOBK, 


»  ♦ 


The  ivorht-mih  reputation  of  T^ROFESSDU  GRAY  is  sufficiemt  guar- 
anty for  the  iH'ieiitlflt'  arciiraty  of  his  books  ;  their  popularify  evinced  by 
a  s  ife  f/TFater  fk'tn  th  it  of  all  offiers  .ronibeu^t/,  shows  that  in  claiming 
for  them  comprehei^sivcTicss  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  description, 
accurate  and  itcientific  analysis  of  Plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  we 
claim  only  their  due ;  tftey  fta'^e.  no  equals  in  any  reaped. 

GRAYS    HCW  PLANTS  GRO'W.  — A   Botany  for  Young  Peopfe 
and  Common  Schools.    Small  4to,     Price,  $o.go. 

This  work  is  complete  in  itself  for  the  instruction  of  Chiklren  —  even 
those  of  an  older  growth  —  aiKl  of  Primary  classes  in  Botany. 

GHAT'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD    BOOK  OF  BOTANT.— Just 

issued.    Cloth  ;  622  pages.     Price,  $2,00. 

This  .work  consists  of  the  "  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany," 
and  thQ  **  Lessons  in  Botany,"  bound  together  in  one  complete  vol^ 
Hine^  forming  a  most  popular  and  comprehensive  SCHOOL  BOTANY, 
adapted  to  beginners  and  advanced  classes,  to  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Schools,  as  well  as  to  all  other  grades  in  which  the  science  is  taught. 

The  book  is  intended  to  furnish  Botanical  classes  and  beginners,  with  an 
easier  introduction  to  the  Plants  of  this  country  than  is  the  MANUAL, 
and  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  work,  since  it  comprises  the  common 
Herbs,  Shrubs  and  Trees  of  the  Southern,  as  well  as  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  including  the  commonly  cultivated  as  well  as  the  native  species. 

This  work  supplies  a  great  desideratum  to  the  Botanist  and  Botanical 
Teacher,  there  being  no  similar  class-book  published  in  this  country. 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHTB- 
lOLOGY,  8vo.,  illustrated  by  360  engravings.    Price,  $1.10. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  full  introduction  to,  or  Grammar  of,  Structural 
Botany  and  Phytdoloqy  of  Plants,  for  ordinary  classes,  of  any  grade,  and 
is  the  companion  work  to  either  of  the  following,  viz :  "  Field,   Forest 

and  Garden  Botany,"  or  the  "Manual." 
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GRAY'S    FIELD,  FOREST  AND    OARI>EN    BOTANY  is  an 

easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  common  Plants  of  the 
United  States  (east  o{  the  Mississippi,)  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  is 
designed  to  be  a  companion  of  the  "  Lkssons  in  Botany."  3S6  pages. 
Price,  $1.60. 

While  this  book  provides  classes  or  private  students  with  the  means  of 
using  all  Flowers  witliin  reach  at  any  sea-son,  for  botanical  study  and  anal- 
ysis, it  will  also  furnish  to  Gardeners,  Planters,  and  amateur  Cultivators  — 
to  every  one,  indeed,  who  would  adorn  the  grounds  around  a  dwelling,  plant 
a  flower-border,  or  keep  a  green-house,  or  even  a  stand  of  house  plants  —  the 
means  of  knowing  botanically,  what  their  plants  are,  or  what  flowers,  herl)5, 
shrubs  or  trees  they  may  aspire  to  possess. 

GRAYS  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  HOTANY, 
AND  VEGETABLE  PBTSrSIOLOGY  — (Botanical  Text-Book.) 
Illustrated  with  over  1,300  cuts.     8vo.    Cloth.     556  pages.     Price,  $2.75. 

This  work  remains  as  the  more  elaborate  Text-Book  for  Structural  Bot- 
any, Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  general  outlines  of  Classifica- 
tion and  of  the  natural  Orders  for  Colleges,  Medical  Students,  Teachers 
and  for  advanced  instruction  generally;  this  and  the  3l(iAMa/,  forming  the 
highest  course  of  Botany. 
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GRAY'S 

This  convenient  instrument,  devised  and  manufactured  first  for  the  use 
of  the  Students  in 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY, 

has  given  so  great  satisfaction  there,  and  elsewhere,  that  we  deem  it  a  duty 
to  make  it  better  known,  and  ofier  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

Prof*  Asa  Gvay  of  Harvard  University,  our  papular  American 
Botanist,  says  of  it :  "I  do  not  think  anything  better  can  be  made  for  the 
money." 

Price  of  Microscope,  with  two  lenses, $2.00 

Price  of  Microscope,  with  three  lenses, $2.^0 

17V.  A.  niLDE:  A  GO.y 

Fablishers,  Bcoksellersi  and  Stationers, 

No.  1  Cornhill,  Boston. 


PUBLISHED  BT 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  National  Music  Chai'ts, 

BT  LUTHfiB  WHITma  MASON. 

Adopted  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Boston,  Salem, 

New  Bedford,  ^  Savannah, 

Cleveland,  '  San  Francisco, 

Cincinnati,  Fall  Biver, 

Manchester,  Newport, 

And  manj  other  cities  and  towns ;  also,  in 

Singling-  Sebiools,  Seininai^ies  Sc.  Fa^milles^ 

Throughout  the  country.     An  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  Teacher  of  Music. 
In  three  series, — Forty  Charts  each ;  for  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
Tcsnective  1  v 

Pir^oe,    #10.00    eaeb.    BeirieB. 

''Admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  their  intro- 
duction into  our  schools  has  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I 
commend  them  to  the  Teachers  and  Educators  of  the  country." 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Boston,  Mass. 

*'  So  elementary,  well-arranged,  clear  and,  at  the  same  time,  progressive  are  they, 
that  any  of  our  regular  teachers,  who  understand  music  at  all,  can  efficiently  teach 
their  scholars  themselves." 

HENBY  F.  HARRINGTON, 

Supt.  Public  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

''They  have  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  our  work.  Aside  from  their  value 
in  an  instrumental  point  of  view,  the  saving  of  time  in  writing  exercises  more  than 
pay  their  cost  I 

J.  S.  PICKARD, 

Supt.  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  Hlinois. 
Also,  to  accompany  the  above,  or  may  be  used  independently, 

(BY  LUTHER  WHITING  MASON.) 
A  practical  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Music. 

AND 

(BY  LUTHER  V^HITING  MASON.) 
A  system  of  Sight  Singing,  with  songs  for  children. 

Send  for  Circular  to 


Music  Hall, 
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INPREPABATION  AND  WILL  BE  READY  IN  AUGUST,  1870, 

J    MANUAL 

OP 

Composition  and  Rhetoric, 


BY 


JOHN  S.  HART,  LL.  D., 

Author  of  "  In  thk  School  Boom/' 
Priocipal  of  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  and  foimerlj  Prin.  of  Central  High  School,  Phila. 

Will  be  publiBhed  by 

JEL.DBIDOE  dc  BBOTHI^R, 

17  db  19  Swth  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  P:  A. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITNEY, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

sooEsm,  miM  m  m  m  immm, 

No.  3  Westminster  St.,  ProTidence,  R.  I., 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  various  kinds  of 

SCilOOL   BOOKS, 

Used  in  the  City  and  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS, 

In  everr.  department  of  Literature. 

BIBLES,    TESTAM:EjVTS.    &c. 
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Of  every  description. 

PAPER  OF  ALL  QUALITIES 

Royal,  Medium,  Demy,  Foolscap,  Letter,  and  Commercial  Note,  ruled  and  plain. 

GOLD  AND  STEEL  PENS,  of  the  best  descriptions  in  nse. 

STATIONERY, 

A  large  assortment,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 


New  and  Useful  Class  Book  on  English  Composition. 


VPON   AN   ORlGINAIi   PliAN. 


ttreenleaf  8  New  Arithmeties  and  Elementary  Algebra 

Are  adopted  to  be  used  in  all  the  Public  Schools- of  Vermont  for  a  term  of  five  years, 

GREENLEAF'S  KEW  SERIES,  in  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  within  a  year 
for  eleven  State  No^-mal  Schools,  and  for  the  Public  Schools  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cities  and  towns. 

GREENLEAFS  COMMON  SCHOOL  AND  NATIONAL  ARITHMETICS,  con- 
taining the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  continue  to  be  published  and 
will  always  be  kept  up  with  the  times. 

GREENLEAF'S  NEW  ELEMETARY  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  and  TRIG- 
ONOMETRY, are  so  generally  used  and  favorably  known  as  to  be  their  own  com- 
mendation. 

GREENLEAF'S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA,  is  used  in  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Brown  University,  Amherst  College,  Bowdoin  College,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Ct,.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUcge,  and  other  Institutions. 

GREENLEAF'S  SYSTEM,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  used  in  upwards  of  1,000 
Cities  and  Towns  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 

School  Officers  and  Teachers  contemplating  changes  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or 
Geometry,  are  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us.  Liberal  terms  given  on  books 
filmished  for  examination,  or  for  introduction  in  place  of  inferior  books. 

UOB£RT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  PabUshers,  Boston. 
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Outlines  of  CotnposUlan. 

Designed  to  simplify  and  develop  the  Principles  of  the  Art,  by  means  of  exercises 

in  the  preparation  of  -  ;•  >^s, 

JBsfiiAys,  I>e1>a;-tes9  ILiectuires  and  Ox-ations, 

For  the  use  of  Scthools,  Colleges,  and  private  Students.  ,  .,  -V 

By  H.  J.  ZANDER  and  T.  E.  HOWARD,  A.  M.  '  i 

Duodecimo  size ;  203  pp.,  muslin,  morocco  back,  price  (1  retail ;  ^9  per  dozen.  *^'^^ 
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*  Oreenleaf^  JVew  Cknnprehenfive  Series.  J| 

1.  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  8.     New  Intelleetual  Arithmetic. 

2.  New  Elementary  Arithmetic.      4.     New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Works  which,  by  force  of  iutrinsic  merit  and  in  spite  of  unfavorable  competition^  '~^. 

are  meeting  with  extraordinary  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^  ^^ , 

Rhode  Island  Testimony.  V'i^t 

I  must  pronounce  Greenleaf's  New  Aractical  Arithmetic  a  very  superior  y^^. 

practical  book.    The  arrangement  of  topics  is  natural  and  logical,  the  definitions  ./^i 

are  clear  and  concise,   and  the  examples  are  exceedingly  practical.    The  mental,  ^  « 

analytical,  and  general  review  exercises  are  features  of  universal  interest  and  impor  J  "^^^ 

tance,  while  the  introduction  and  the  practical  use  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  tlie  treatment  of  Internal  Revenue,  make  the  work  more  com- 
plete than  any  yet  published.    The  methods  of  treating  Percentage,  Annual  Inter- 
est, Balancing  Accounts,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  and  the  diagrams  which  j^d 
illustrate  different  portions  of  the  book,  are  worthy  of  special  commendation.  '  ^ 
T.  W.  BICKNELL,  now  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  use  and  can  confidently  recommend Greeklbaf'b Entire  Series. — J.  M.Ross, 
Principal  of  High  School,  Lonsdale,  R.  /. 

Grkenleaf's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  is  a  modd  text-book, — J.  T.  Edwards,  ■  ^  .% 

Principal  East  Greenwich  (if.  /.)  Seminary, 

Grkenleaf's  New  Higher  Algebra,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text- 
books for  a  university  course. — S.  S.  Greene,  Prof,  Nat.  Phil,  and  Astrofwmy, 
Brown  University,  Providence. 
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PROFESSOR  IS  WASBINGTON   USIVERSITT,  ST.  LOViS. 


It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  prepare  a  treatise  which 
should  at  once  thoroughly  serve  the  purposes  of  liberal  education 
as  a  Ck)llege  text-book,  and  furnish  the  constantly  increasing  body 
of  special  mathematical  students  in  our  Schools  of  Technology  with 
an  adequate  introduction  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  a 
tolerably  complete  Manual  of  the  Conies  and  Quadrics.  Accord- 
ingly, the  present  work  differs  from  preceding  treatises  offered  to 
the  American  public,  in  the  following  points : 

1.  With  a  view  to  the  purposes  of  general  culture,  more  than 
usual  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  method  of  Analytic  Geometry. 
The  distinction  between  pure  analysis  and  the  mixed  processes  of 
geometry  and  analysis  which  are  generally  used  in  text-books,  is 
sharply  drawn.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  work  is  made  to 
comport  with  this  distinction,  thus  bringing  it  constantly  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  in  the  order  of  its  bearings  upon  the  science. 

2.  With  the  "Bame  view,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the 
work  greater  logical  unity  than  is  generally  aimed  at.  The 
purely  formal  part  of  Analytic  G^eometry  is  separated  from  its 
results  as  an  instrument  of  investigation,  and  the  application  of  it 
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ta  the  Properties  of  Conies  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  sa  to  pre 
the  Btudent  a  more  distinct  consciouBneas  of  the  scieatiGc  form  of 
the  total  doctrine  than  is  usual;  for  which  reason,  the  entire  bodf 
of  theorems  lias  been  re-arranged  upon  a  single  principle,  and  the 
Student  is  continually  led  to  viena  of  wider  aud  wider  generality. 

3.  With  a.  view  to  the  wants  of  special  students,  more  than  usoal 
FDLLifEse  OF  DETAIL  has  been  admitted,  particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Conies.  The  bearing  of  properties  upon  problems  of 
construction,  has  been  made  especially  prominent.  But,  while  this 
has  been  done,  such  properties  as  are  of  less  immediat«  importance 
to  the  geneml  reader,  have  been  presented  iu  FiHEJt  type  than  is 
used  in  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

4.  With  a  reference  to  special  students  also,  the  moderit  geome- 
try has  been  introduced,  being  now,  for  the  firtl  time,  presented  to 
the  American  reader.  Every  well-read  mathematician  will  admit 
that  the  discoveries  of  Steiner  and  Poscelet,  t*^ether  with  the 
corresponding  adaptations  of  analysis,  invented  by  MoBtus  and 
Pluckeb,  fill  BO  remarkable  a  place  in  the  history  of  mathematics, 
that  they  can  not  be  omitted  by  students  who  wish  to  obtain  com- 
plete views  of  the  subject.  A  pretty  full  account  both  of  trilineak 
and  of  TANOBSTiAL  co-ORDiNATBa  has  accordingly  been  given. 
But  this  is  presented  in  separate  chapters,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  progress  of  general  readers  whose  time  is  limited. 

6.  Throughout,  the  WAKTS  of  the  beginner  have  been  steadily 
kept  in  view.  Qreat  pains  have  been  token  to  free  all  the  general 
investigations  from  v^ueo'ess,  and  to  impart  the  clearest  conceptions 
of  the  geometric  meaning  of  analytic  processes.  In  this  connection, 
special  attention  is  invited  to  the  discussion  of  the  General  Equation 
of  the  Second  Degree. 

6.  A  large  collection  of  examples,  selected  with  great  care  from 
lie  best  sources,  has  been  interspersed  with  the  corresponding  topics. 
The  lack  of  such  a  body  of  illustrative  problems,  bus  been  a  serions 
defect  in  previous  treatises,  almost  without  exception. 

The  publishers  invite  the  attention  of  instructors,  and  of  mathe- 
maticians generally,  to  the  present  work,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  real  want,  and  that  those  teachers  espe- 
cially, who  have  for  some  yeara  felt  coi 
text-books,  imported  at  high  prices,  in  oi 
adequately,  will  welcome  an  American 
subject  in  the  forms  now  familiar  to  ex[ 


r 
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OPINIONS  OP  MATHEMATICIANS. 


Frwik  H.  A.  Newton,  I<I<«P.,  Prof,  of  Math.,  Yale  College. 

'*I  am  yery  glad  indeed  to  see  so  good  and  so  full  a  presentation  of 
this  branch  of  Mathematics  brought  out  in  this  country.  Hitherto  an 
ndyanced  student  has  been  necessarily  referred  to  English  text-books, 
and  these,  in  Mathematics,  have  not  been,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
well  suited  to  American  students." 


From  B.  A.  Gonld,  {formerly  Director  of  Dudley  Observatory^  Albany^ 

N.  F.,)  Cambridge,  Mast. 

"The  more  I  have  examined  Ray^t  Analytic  Oeometry^  the  more  strongly 
have  I  been  impressed  in  its  favor  \  for  not  only  are  the  new  system  of 
co-ordinates  and  methods  of  notation  presented  with  fullness  and  clear- 
ness, but  the  treatise  seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  a  degree 
of  thoroughness  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other 
text-book  adapted  to  similai:  purposes  of  instruction.  The  work  can  not 
fail  to  be  of  high  usefulness,  not  only  to  the  beginner  in  Mathematics, 
but  as  a  convenient  manual  of  reference  to  the  advanced  student." 


From  E«  W*  Evans,  Prof,  of  MatK^  Cornell  Univertity, 

«I  am  much  obliged  for  the  copies  which  you  have  sent  me  of  Ray's 
Astronomy  and  Ra}fs  AnnlyHc  Geometry,  I  am  pleased  with  both.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  recommend  the  latter  to  classes  before  whom 
I  lecture  on  the  Higher  Geometry." 


From  Edward  B«  Smith,  Prof,  of  Math.,  Richmond  (  Va.)  CoUege. 

"I  am  now  reading  the  Analytic  Oeometry,  I  congratulate  your  house 
upon  having  the  honor  to  publish  the  only  respectable  treatise  on  the 
subject  appearing  in  this  country." 


From  T«  H«  Saftvrd,  Pr<if,  qf  Math,,  Chicago  University. 

**  I  am  especially  pleased  with  Ray's  Analytic  Oeometry.  It  supplies  a 
great  lack  in  our  Mathematical  iext-books.  It  is,  in  its  full  extent,  a 
most  admirable  text-book  for  the  Scientific  and  Engineering  Courses, 
and  the  more  elementary  portions  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  Clas- 
sical Student." 


Drom  I.  VITm  Andrews,  Preit  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

**'  The  Ana^tic  Geometry  is  truly  a  thesaurus.    It  indicates  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject,  and  the  language  and  methods  are  excellent." 


RAY'S  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY. 

From  A*  Sehujler^  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Math,y  Baldwin  UmvenUy, 

"  I  have  been  reading,  rery  eloselvi  Ray't  AnabfUe  Geometry,  and  think 
it  the  best  work  on  that  subject,  by  far,  that  I  hare  eyer  seen.  I  shall 
use  it  in  my  class." 

**  April  28,  1870. — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  it  stands  the 
test  of  the  recitation-room.  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  it.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  noble  book — an  honor  to  American  scholarship." 


From  Dasoom  Oreene,  Prof,  of  Math^  Rensselaer  PolyUeh.  Inst, 

"No  work  on  this  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  heretofore 
published  in  this  country,  can  pretend  to  compare  with  Ray's  Analytic 
Geometry  in  respect  to  either  matter  or  method.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  work  is  an  indication  of  real  progress  in  the  deyelopment  of  mathe- 
matical education  in  this  country ;  and  in  bringing  it  out  in  so  attract- 
ive a  style,  the  publishers  haye  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the 
cause  of  science .'' 


From  Daniel  Kirkwood,  Prof,  of  Math.,  Indiana  State  Univ 

^^  Ray's  Analytic  Geometry  is  an  excellent  text-book — unsurpassed,  I 
think,  in  clearness  and  thoroughness,  by  any  work  on  the  same  subject 
published  in  this  country." 

Dram  B*  B*  Hillauui,  Prof  of  Math.^  Dickinson  ColUye,  Pa. 

^l  am  especially  pleased  with  the  definitions,  and  the  fUllness  and  the 
clearness  of  the  subject  matter,  as  well  as  the  examples  for  application 
of  the  principles." 

From  "W.  H.  Shellej,  Prof,  of  Math.,  Albion  OoUeyCj  Mich. 

"Its  arrangement  is  eminently  logical;  the  modern  methods  form  a 

new  and  attractive  feature ;  the  variety  and  fullness  of  the  discussions 

are  unequaled,  and  the  complete'  Table  of  Contents  renders  it  most  vain- 

able  for  reference.'' 

««  «  May '9  Analytic  Geometry  is  now  need  U»  MAMFAJtD,  TA.I.JB,  and 
tnany  other  le€Uling  Colleges  of  the  Union. 


•  %• 


Retail  price  92.60.  SingU  specimen  copies,  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  ezam.ination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  S2.00.  Famiahed  In 
quantities  for  first  introduction,  flreight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering, 
at  $1.80  per  copy. 
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SELIM  H.  PEABQBT,  M.  A., 

TElOHkB  OF  KATURAL  8CIBN0BS  IN  THK  OHICAGO  mOH  BOHOOL. 

In  presenting  a  new  Manual  of  Elementary  Astronomy^  the  Pab- 
Ushers  invite  attention  to  points  in  which  they  deem  the  work  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  wants  of  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Few  persons  desire  to  be  professional  astronomers,  or  have  the 
time  necessary  to  spend  in  preparation  to  become  such ;  all  should 
understand  the  mechanism  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  plan  of  its 
construction.  For  this  purpose  extended  mathematical  research  is 
not  necessary,  however  indispensable  it  may  be  to  the  accomplished 
astronomer. 

The  higher  analysis,  intricate  geometrical  demonstrations,  and 
tedious  arithmetical  computations  have  been  omitted,  and  the  au- 
thor has  restricted  himself  to  plain  statements  of  facts,  principles, 
and  processes,  presuming  only  that  his  readers  are  familiar  with 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  simplest  principles  of 
mechanics  and  physics.  The  rigid  formality  of  geometrical  demon- 
stration, and  the  rhetorical  figures  of  the  popular  lecture  have  alike 
been  avoided^  and  the  style  is  made  simple,  clear,  straightforward, 
suitable  for  daily  use  in  the  class-room. 

The  method  is  logical  and  inductive.  The  pupil  is  led  from  what 
he  knows  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  in  ways  which  he  can 
readily  comprehend,  often  over  the  route  by  which  discoveries  were 
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originally  made,  sometimes  by  newer  and  more  direct  paths— ap  to 
the  great  facts,  theories,  and  laws  of  this  grandest  science. 

Great  puns  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  statemente  of  the  text 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  anthenticated  discoveries.  The  tele- 
scope, the  polariscope,  and,  of  late,  the  spectroscope,  continuBlIy  add 
to  the  sum  of  our  Icnowledge  of  the  nature,  movements,  and  laws 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  mat«rial  has  been  carefully  digested 
and  used,  and  ati  &r  as  possible  the  distinction  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween laws  which  are  determined,  and  theories  which  are  yet  under 
probation. 

The  illustrations  are  anusnally  fall  and  excellent  Many  of  the 
diagrams  are  new  ;  all  have  been  drawn  specially  for  the  work,  and 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  school-room.  The  telescopic 
views  have  been  selected  from  the  latest  and  best  aathorities,  and 
are  engraved  with  great  care.  They  include  photographic  views  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  views  of  solar  spots  by  Nasmyth,  Pastorff,  and 
Lockyer,  of  lunar  mountains  by  Kasmyth,  of  planets  by  Dawes  and 
Herschel,  of  comets  by  Bond,  of  star  clnaters  and  nebuln  by  9er- 
schel  and  Bosse. 

Many  important  experiments  are  described  for  the  first  time  in 
a  work  of  this  grade.  Among  them  are  Foucanlt's  experiment  for 
showing  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  Fizean's  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  light,  and  Plateau's  for  showing  the  rotation  of  fluids 
when  relieved  from  the  influence  of  terrestrial  gravitation.  The 
methods  of  measuring  and  weighing  the  earth,  with  the  apparatus 
of  Bach,  Cavendish,  etc.,  are  described.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  description  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  t«  the 
processes  by  which  the  distance,  size,  weight,  and  density  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  ascertained. 

Suitable,  but  not  undue,  attention  is  given  to  the  constellations  of 
the  visible  heavens.  The  star-maps  are  made  on  a  plan  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  teachers.  The  figures  of 
men  and  monsters,  which  diflfigure  many  star-maps,  have  been 
omitted ;  faint  lines  divide  the  sky  into  districts,  in  each  of  which 
the  appropriate  constellation  name  is  placed.  Only  the  larger  stars 
are  shown,  few  being  inserted  of  tees  than  the  fourth  magnitude. 

The  publishers  hope  that  this  work  may  commeDd  itself  to  the 

judgment  of  those  teachers  who  have  not  hitherto  found  a  text-book 

"   '  to  their  wanta,  and  that  its  use  may  contribate  to  a 

J  difiused  knowledge  of  the  grand  laws  controlling  the 
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} 


IMPOETANT  TESTIMONy. 


From  J,  M •  Hayes,  S*  J.,  Prof,  Mathematics,  Si,  Louis  Univ, 

*^  Ray's  Astronomj  pleases  me  yery  much.  In  fact,  its  excellencies 
appear  so  numerous,  that  I  feel  quite  unable  to  particularize  them 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  letter." 


From  Thofl*  A«  CkithrisHt,  A«  M .,  Summerville  ^Inst,,  Miss. 

**  Ray's  Astronomy  is  what  has  long  been  needed  in  our  Academies 
and  High  Schools.  It  occupies  a  place,  preyiously  vacant,  between  the 
Elementary  works  prepared  for  Common  Schools  and  elaborate  treatises 
iuTolving  operations  in  the  higher  Mathematics." 


From  Bex^.  S«  Ewell,  A.  M.,  Prts'i  William,  and  Mary  ColUge,   Va, 

^*R(nfs  Astronomy  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  I  know  of,  and  I 
prefer  it,  therefore,  as  a  text-book  to  any  now  published." 


From  C.  S*  Fanrar,  A«  M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,   Vassar  College,  N.  Y, 

^*  I  received  and  read  Ray^s  Astronomy.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
so  much  thoroughness  and  completeness  in  an  elementary  work  on  a 
great  science.    The  methods  of  explanation  and  illustration  are  capital." 


F\rom  Jno*  R«  Frenolit  A.  M«,  Prof    Mathemaiies,    Oetmesee    CoUege, 

Lima,  New  York, 

'*  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  admirable  work  for  elementary 
classes." 


From  T.  C«  George,  A.  B*,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ. 

''After  a  thorough  examination,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing 
Say*s  Astronomy  the  best  work  of  the  kind  eztont" 


I^om  Jbo*  £•  Clark,  Prof,  of  MathemaUes,  Antioeh  OoUegs,  0. 
"  I  think  it  will  please  me  as  a  text-book.'' 


From  J.  T.  Bemediot,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  New  York  College, 

"I  have  examined  Ra^^s  Astronomy  with  great  pleasure,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  urge  its  many  excellencies  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  in 
our  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Public  Schools  generally." 


From  J*  M •  Gregory,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Illinois  IndusCl  Univ, 

"Ray^s  Astronomy  surpasses  my  expectations.  The  perspicuity  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  clearness  of  the  definitions  and  discussions,  are 
admirable." 


IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY. 


"I  xerj  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the  Bttenlion  of  my  tellow- 
teaohert.  It  will,  I  believe,  meet  and  supply  n  want  which  almost 
STerj  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  onr  High  Behoola,  and  in  other 
ichools  of  Iho  same  grade,  has  felt." 


From  E.  P.  Al«xand«T,  Pro/,  of  Mathematia,  Univfriily  of  S.  C. 
"I  have  exaniiiied  £0^1  AMtronomg  with  much  pleasure.     I  ihinli  it 
admirably  adapted  for  High  School  use,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  more 
scientific  inTestigation." 

■From  Prof.  Clevalamd  AMm,  Director  Otneimtali  Obiervalory, 

"The  author  has  had  in  mind  the  necessities  of  tlose  teachers  who 

are  obliged  to  leach  many  subjects  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  and 

has  succeeded  in  producing  a  remarkably  concise  sod  complete  tezt- 


fVom  D&nlel  Klrkw^iodi  I^o/.  nf  Mailamalia,  Indiana  Slate  Univ. 

"Private  students,  desiring  a  relipible  and  popular  .account  of  the 
latest  discoTcrics,  will  find  Rtn/'i  AtlTonomi/  unsurpassed  by  any  of  il0 
kind  published  in  this  country." 


From  New  Tavk  ClUsut  and  Bonad  T»Ue, 

'-The  work  before  us  (Aiy'i  Jifronomy)  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  It  is  lucid,  concise,  readily  nnderstood,  and  easy  of  refereoCtt. 
It  carries  students  funlier  than  iDost^lrealises  of  this  cinss,  and  doea 
BO  easily,  without  confusion,  or  a  demand  for  special  powers  of  intel- 
lect." 


/Voni  Dftvtd  Harr^T,  Prof,  qf  Ailronam/,  Rutgert  College,  N.  J. 
"I  haTS  looked  OTcr   Ray'i  Ailronon^  with  much   interest.     I    wi 
specially  pleased  with  the  list  of  minor  planets,  with  the  data  conoen 
ing  them,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  without  much  labor.'' 


•V-Selall  price  KSS.  StngU  ipeciTnen  coptei,  sent  bf  mall,  postage  pro- 
paid,  (br  examination  with  a  view  to  IntroduoUon,  tl.75.  Fumisbed  In 
qnantlUes  tor  IlnC  Inlroduotlon,  height  to  be  paid  by  the  party  orderloKi 
at  ll.BD  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,   on  10. 
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137  Walnut  Street,  Cineinuutl,  May,  1870. 

On  the  15th  of  June^  tee  shall  publish 

THE  ELEMENTS 

OF 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

BY 

SIDNEY  A.  NORTON,  A.  M. 


This  work  is  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching  the 
science  of  Physics.  In  its  preparation,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  its  value  must  depend  on  its  availa- 
bility as  a  text-book.  Accordingly  he  has  made  such  a  selection  of 
the  facts  and  principles  embraced  in  the  wide  range  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy as,  in  his  judgment,  is  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  pupil. 

While  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  recent  progress  in 
Physics,  including  the  latest  methods  and  inventions,  it  has  not  been 
forgotten  that  all  facts  are  equally  fresh  to  the  tyro,  although  all  are 
not  of  equal  importance,  either  as  regards  their  fitness  for  developing 
the  theory  of  the  science,  or  their  application  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.  For  this  reason  nothing  has  been  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  its  novelty ;  nor  have  cardinal  principles  been  omitted,  because  a 
former  generation  of  pupils  studied  them. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  careful  thought  to  present  the  science,  in 
all  its  departments,  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic  and  symmetrical. 
Of  course,  no  pretense  is  made  of  exhausting  the  subject,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  student  will  -find  in  this  treatise  all  that  is  necessary 
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for  his  purposes.  While  fiillj'  impiesaed  that  "there  is  do  royal 
laaA  to  science,"  the  ttuthor  has  jet  endeavored  to  make  the  labor 
of  the  Btadent  aa  attractive  and  iavigorating  as  possible.  To  this 
end,  the  subject  has  been  treated  not  merely  aa  a  science  to  be 
learned,  but  also  as  a  meaoe  of  educational  discipline :  the  topics  ore 
considered  in  their  It^ical  order,  methodically  developed,  thoroughly 
Illustrated  and  enforced. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  clearness  of  exptesaioo,  pr^ 
cision  in  definitions,  accuracy  in  the  stAtement  of  facts,  and  general 
simplicity  of  treatment. 

The  problems  are  placed  in  the  appendix  for  greater  convenience. 
If  properly  used,  they  will  serve  not  only  to  test  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  student,  but  also  to  lead  him  to  think  on  the  nature 
of  tlie  laws  and  principles  required  for  their  correct  solution. 

A  copious  index  nX  the  end  of  the  book  renders  the  volume  valu- 
able for  reference  in    pursuing  other  branches   of  the    natural 


A  lai^  number  of  fine  engravings  (860)  have  been  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  performing  simple  experiments,  to  indi- 
cate the  results  of  others,  and  to  represent  the  construction  of  such 
apparatus  as  from  its  cost. is  seldom  accessible  to  the  pupil. 
mL.     -  -Ljf  has  been  careful  to  suggest  such  illustrative  c»peri- 
n  he  performed  by  the  pupil  with  materials  which  are 
inable;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  simplest  experi- 
med  by  the  pupil  himself  is  more  instructive  than  more 
complex  experiments,  which  can  only  be  performed  by 
with  costly  apparatus. 


}rloa  11.75.  Single  iprcimen  copla,  sent  by  raall,  postage  pre- 
,mlnallnD  wltb  a  view  to  IiitroduaUon,  tl.a).  Furnighed  In 
:  flmt  Introduction,  rrelgbt  u>  be  paid  by  tbe  party  ordering, 

opy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

ci.vci\yATi,  OHIO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TBCB 


ECLECTIC    SERIES 


OF 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


EMBRACING  A 


Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EARTH ; 


WITH 


LESSONS  ON   MAP-DRA^\riNG 


BY 


A.  VON  STEINWEHR  &  D.  G.  BRINTON. 


It  is  an  acknowledged  ^t  that  geographical  instruction  in  our 
schools  has  heretofore  failed  to  produce  satisdEictory  results.  Our 
best  educators  claim  that  this  failure  is  mainly  chargeable  to  the 
unphilosophical  methods  of  instruction,  which  seem  to  be  forced 
upon  teachers  by  the  illogical  arrangement  of  the  geographical 
text-books  in  general  use.  There  is  a  consequent  demand  for  new 
and  better  text-books ;  for  without  them  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  is  neither  practicable  nor  possible. 

The  Ecleotio  Seriei  of  Oeographiei  is  designed  to  meet  this 


ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  OEOOKAPHISS. 

demnnd.  In  preaentmg  it  to  teachers,  the  publiahera  invite  their 
attention  to  those  points  npon  which  ila  claims  for  consideratioD 
are  baaed. 

COMPLKTE   IN    XKRKB   BOOKS. 

The  series  conoiBts  of  three  books :  a  Frimsry,  an  Intamedifttei 
and  a  Sohool  Oeography.  Though  each  \iwik  of  the  series  differs 
from  the  others  in  scope  and  treatment,  the  arrangement  of  topics 
and  materials  is  the  same  in  all.  Each  book  is  divided  into  a  gta- 
oral  and  a  daenpUve  part:  the  general  part  containing  the  necessary 
definitions  and  explanatjoos  of  the  three  branches  of  the  science — 
Mathematical,  PbTsical,  and  Political  Oeograph;^;  the  descriptive 
part  treating  of  the  continents,  their  physical  features,  political 
divisions,  inhabitants,  eto.  This  imifonnity  of  plu  will,  it  is 
believed,  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pnpil,  as  he  will  not 
bo  required  to  learn  a  new  clasaiQcBtion,  or  to  master  a  new  arrange- 
meot  of  topics,  when  he  passes  from  the  study  of  one  book  of  the 
series  to  another. 

The  maps  are  invariably  printed  on  a  left  band  page,  and  are 
followed  by  three  or  more  pages  of  text  The  text  b^ins  with  Kap 
QneitioiiB,  so  framed  that  an  inspection  of  the  map  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  answer  them  readily  and  accurately.  He  is  thus  taught  to 
make  his  own  geographical  discoveries.  His  interest  is  awakened 
and  constantly  stimulated,  and  a  lovt  for  the  study  created.  The 
facts  of  the  science  are  learned  in  an  attractive,  nabtral  manner,  and 
are  not  soon  forgotten. 

Having  learned  the  form,  size,  location,  and  relative  position  of 
geographical  objects,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  study  the  Deaeiiption 
which  follows  the  map  questions.  It  treats  of  geographical  topics 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  Position,  (2)  Sur&ce,  (3)  Rivera  and 
Lakes,  (4)  Climate  and  Vegetation,  (6)  Inhabitants,  (6)  Political 
Divisions  and  Cities.    Questions  on  the  text  are  added. 

This  mnthfMlinal  amngemeat  makes  the  iKtoks  of  the  series 
The  teacher  is  furnished  with  every  means  to 
is  not  forced,  at  each  step,  to  classify  a  mass  of 
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isolated,  heterogeneous  £eu^,  or  to  add  an  extended  commentary 
of  his  own. 

The  materials  have  heen  selected,  classified,  and  arranged,  with 
great  care.  The  great  physical  features  of  the  continents  and 
political  divisions  are  vividly,  yet  concisely,  described;  political, 
commercial,  and  statistical  topics  are  treated  with  requisite  full- 
ness ;  but  the  introduction  of  trivial,  unimportant  details  has  been 
studiously  avoided.    The  author's  motto  is,  ^^Non  muUa,  ted  mtUhtm" 

The.  Eclectic  Series  is  the  only  one  published  in  America  which 
teaches  the  Hew  Geography — the  product  of  the  combined  labors 
of  Bitter  and  Humboldt — ^with  scientific  precision,  clearness,  and 

« 

simplicity. 

The  publishers  would  call  special  attention  to  the  Maps,  which, 
in  correctness  and  artistic  execution,  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  series  of  school  geographies.  The  mountains,  plains, 
and  table-lands  are  so  skillfully  treated,  that  the  maps  resemble 
raised  models.  The  projection  is  the  polyeonio — that  on  which  the 
charts  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  are  constructed. 

Our  own  country  is  fully  represented  on  seven  sectional  maps. 
The  old  historical  division  into  four  groups  has  been  discarded,  the 
addition  of  new  States  and  Territories  in  the  West  having  made 
those  groups  so  very  unequal  in.  extent.  The  division  adopted  is 
based  upon  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  a  grouping  at  once 
natural  and  useftd  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

The  gradation  of  the  books  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  our  schools  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  Primary  Geography  contains  the  first  principles  oi  the 
science,  stated  in  plain,  simple  language. 

The  Inteni^ediate  Geography  is  fuller  in  details,  containing 
sufficient  materials  for  a  complete  course.  The  map-drawing  lessons 
are  placed  after  the  descriptions  of  the  continents  and  political 
divisions.  The  system  adopted  and  recommended  is  a  very  simple 
one«  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  in  fixing  the  form,  physical 
features,  and  political  geography  of  the  continents  in  memory. 
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0«0{frapll7  is  designed  to  complete  the  coiine.  The 
are  more  fully  treated  in  this  book  th&n  in  the  Inter- 
it  contains  a  complete  outline  of  matheniRticiil  and 
raphy.  The  sectional  maps  are  so  constructed  as  to 
If  reference. 

iflstiouB  and  a  Prouoimoing  Vocabnlsry  have  been 
bonk,  and  very  full  PhTSioal  and  Statiltical  Tablet 
ediate  and  School  Geographies. 

)Us  wood-cut  illustrations  have  been  engraved  bj  the 
the  country,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render 
!>ctive  in  form  and  appearaoco. 


lers  trust  that  teachers  will  give  this  Series  of  Oeog- 
'ough  examination,  and  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be 
le  best  ever  offered  to  the  educational  public. 
Lc  Seriei  of  Geographiea  is  in  an  advanced  state  of 
nd  it  is  confidently  expected  tbat  they  will  be  iamed 
I  for  the  Fall  Schools. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE   GRADED   SCHOOL   SERIES 


OF 


ARITHMETICS : 


UNITING 


MENTAL   AND   WRITTEN    EXERCISES 


IN  A* 


NATURxiL  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


By  E.  E.  white,  M.  A. 


The  Graded  School  Series  'will  be  complete  in  three  Books 

I.  Primary  Aritlinietic. 
II.  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 
III.  Complete  Aritlimetic. 


It  is  now  many  years  since  the  best  American  teachers,  losing 
confidence  in  the  old  rule  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  adopted 
a  system  based  on  the  principles  of  Analysis  and  Induction,  The 
analytic  method  was  embodied  in  a  course  of  instruction,  called 
^^Menial  ArUhmeHc"  and  the  inductive  method  was  more  especially 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  "  Written  Arithmetic,^'  For  years  these  two 
methods  were  embodied  in  two  separate  and  nearly  independent 
courses  of  arithmetical  instruction,  with  separate  text-books  and 
different  hours  for  recitation. 


^  tJlRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

The  recognized  value  of  the  analytic  method  as  a  means  both  of 
mental  training  and  of  imparling  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  numeri- 
cal computations,  secured  for  Mental  Arithmetic  great  prominence 
as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of 
schools.  Little  children  were  persistently  drilled,  not  only  in  the 
analysis  of  simple  problems,  but  in  the  repetition  of  formal  logical 
processes,  often  entirely  beyond  their  comprehension.  In  brief, 
mental  arithmetic  was  made  a  hobby,  and,  like  all  hobbies,  was  sadly 
overridden. 

For  several  years  past,  a  decided  reaction  has  been  in  progress. 
Teachers  are  now  quite  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  too  much 
time,  comparatively,  has  been  given  to  arithmetic,  and  the  practice 
of  allotting  two  daily  recitations  to  the  subject  is  already  abandoned 
in  ^any  schools.  This  has  been  done  by  alternating  the  recitations 
in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  or  by  bringing  the  two  recita- 
tions, with  the  two  text-boohs^  into  one  exercise,  or,  in  some  instances, 
by  wholly  giving  up  mental  arithmetic  except  in  the  primary  classes. 
But,  for  obvious  reasons,  neither  of  these  expedients  gives  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  teachers,  especially  of  graded  schools,  are  rapidly  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that — 

Thb  great  want  in  Arithmetic  is  a  pradical  combinaHon  of  the 
analytic  and  synthetic  methods  of  teaching — a  complete  and  philosophic 
Wfiion  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic* 

The  preparation  of  the  Graded  School  Series  of  Arithmetics 
was  undertaken  to  meet  this  urgent  need,  and  it  is  now  submitted 
to  American  teachers  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  a  practical 
solution  of  one  serious  difficulty  which  has  so  long  prevented  the 
adoption  of  more  rational  courses  of  study  in  graded  schools.  The 
plan  of  the  series  was  matured  several  years  since,  and  neither  time 
nor  effort  has  been  spared  in  its  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  important  features  : 

1.  The  Series  combines  Mental  and  Written'  Arithmetic  in  a  practical 
and  philosophical  manner.  This  is  done  by  making  the  mental  exer- 
cises preparatory  to  the  written — by  deriving  the  written  methods 
from  the  analytic  processes ;  and  thus  these  two  classes  of  exercises, 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  unnaturally  divorced,  are  united  as 
the  essential  complements  of  each  other.  This  union  is  natural  and 
complete.  The  mental  problems  and  exercises,  which  are  as  numer- 
ous and  comprehensive  as  those  found  in  any  of  the  standard  Men- 
tal Arithmetics,  extend  progressively  throughout  the  entire  series, 
and,  from  first  to  last,  they  are  accompanied  and  supplements  by 
like  written  exercises. 
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2.  The  Series  fait/ffiUly  embodies  the  inductive  method  of  teaching. 
Instead  of  deducing  a  principle  or  rule  from  the  solution  of  a  single 
example,  as  is  usually  done,  the  written  methods  are  preceded  bj 
the  analysis  of  mental  problems,  and  are  derived  inductively  from 
the  analytic  processes.  The  successive  steps  are  completely  mastered 
by  the  solution  of  problems  before  the  pupil  is  confronted  with  the 
author's  rule  or  generalization.  This  method  not  only  teaches 
"  processes  be/ore  rules,"  but  it  teaches  "  rules  through  processes," 
thus  observing  two  important  inductive  maxims.  All  definitions 
which  are  deducible  from  the  processes,  and  all  principles  and  rules 
are  placed  after  the  problems — a  feature  peculiar  to  this  series. 

.  3.  The  successive  books  are  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  method^  to  the 
grades  of  pupils  for  which  they  are  respectively  designed.  Neither  of 
the  lower  books  is  an  abridgment  of  the  next  higher.  They  each 
contain  only  those  processes  and  principles  v^hich  should  be  mas- 
tered before  the  study  of  the  succeeding  book  is  begun.  Nor  is 
space  wasted  in  the  higher  books  by  repealing  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  lower.  Each  higher  book  reviews  concisely,  and  from  a  higher 
stand-pointy  the  ground  covered  by  the  lower  books,  and  then  the 
larger  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  new  and  more  advanced 
subjects.  This  arrangement  not  only  adapts  the  series  to  the  wants 
of  Graded  Schools,  but  it  permits  the  full  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  in  much  less  space  than  is  employed  in  other 
series. 

4.  The  problems  are  sufficiently  numerous,  varied,  and  progressive  to 
afford  the  requisite  drill  and  pxactice.  In  the  number  of  problems, 
the  author  has  aimed  to  hit  the  golden  mean  between  a  paucity  and 
an  excess,  and  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  adapt  them,  in 
other  respects,  to  the  necessities  of  class  instruction.  They  are  pro- 
gressively graded,  presenting  but  one  new  principle  or  difficulty  at  a 
time,  and  they  are  so  varied  in  character  as  to  relieve  the  pupil  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  mechanically  solving  pages  of  similar  prob- 
lems. They  are  designed  to  necessitate  constant  mental  alertness 
and  activity. 

6.  The  Series  is  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  education,  science, 
and  business.  Instead  of  rehashing  old  problems,  with  their  incor- 
rect data  and  obsolete  terms,  the  author  has  gone  to  science,  history, 
and  business  for  new  and  useM  materials.  The  higher  books  con- 
tain much  scientific  and  statistical  information  of  great  practical 
value,  and  they  present  the  current  terms,  forms,  and  usages  of 
American  business. 
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6.  The  omisnon  of  useless  and  obsolete  subjects  affords  room  for  afuS 
presentation  of  all  important  topics.  Over  eighty  pages  of  the  Com- 
plete Arithmetic  are  devoted  to  Percentage  and  its  applicatiions, 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  American  school  arithmetic  contains 
BO  successftil  and  valuable  a  treatment  of  the  subject.  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions,  Batio  and  Proportion,  and  Involution  and  Evo- 
lution are  treated  with  like  thoroughness.  Alligation,  Permutation, 
the  Progressions,  and  Duodecimals  are  concisely  presented  in  the 
Appendix,  which  also  contains  other  matter  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  more  advanced  students. 

7.  The  typography  and  illustrations  are  the  best  results  of  American 
art  in  this  direction.  The  illustrations  were  designed  and  executed* 
by  the  first  artists  of  the  country,  and  are  superior  in  pertinency 
and  beauty. 

The  publishers  present  this  New  Sekies  of  Abithmetigs  to  the 
teachers  of  the  country  as  an  earnest  of  their  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  education.  They  solicit  an  examination  of 
the  Series,  believing  that  it  will  be  found  eminently  adapted  to  the 
present  condition  and  wants  of  obaded  systems  of  instruction. 

The  Graded  School  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  issued  in  ample  time  for  the  Fall 
Schools. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCTNXATI,  OHIO. 
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137  Walnut  Street,  CineintuUi,  May,  1870, 

On  Saturday,  May  21st,  we  shaU  publish 

THE 

INSTITUTE  KBADEE 

AND 

NORMAL  CLASS-BOOK, 

FOB  THS  UBS  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITX7TSS    AND   NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  FOB 

SELF-TRAINING  IN  THE  ABT  OF  BEADING. 

BY 
WILLIAM  H.  COLE. 


Teachebs'  Institutes  are  now  held  periodically  in  nearly  every 
county  of  the  States  in  which  Free  Schools  have  heen  established ; 
and  Normal  Schools  are  annually  increasing  in  number  and  in- 
fluence. While  there  are  many  excellent  works  on  Elocution,  and 
numerous  valuable  series  of  BeaderSy  no  single  book  has  yet  been 
presented  to  the  public  which  contains  all  the  variety  of  exercises  in 
the  different  grades  and  styles  that  is  necessary  in  presenting  to 
teachers  the  subject,  Haw  to  teach  Reading. 

It  is  customary,  in  most  Institutes,  to  use  books  fitted  only  for 
the  higher  grades  of  our  Common  Schools,  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  Primary,  as  well  as  advanced  instruction  in  Reading.  This  is 
manifestly  wrong — as  much  so  as  to  use  the  Calculus  to  illustrate 
methods  of  instruction  in  Primary  Arithmetic. 

In  Normal  Schools  it  is  more  customary  to  use  a  series  of  Bead- 
en.  This  is  better,  but  more  expensive,  as  only  a  small  portion  of 
each  book  is  needed  for  illustrative  purposes. 


INSTITUTE  READER. 

It  is  mtunl;  to  meet  this  evident  vant  of  a  reading  book  for 
training  schools,  that  the  present  work  has  been  prepared.  The 
other  purposes  of  the  book  are  indicated  bj  the  followiDg  sfnopna: 

Part  I.  contains  practical  directions  to  primary  teachers,  followed 
by  exercises  from  the  Primer  and  First  and  Second  Readers. 

Part  II.  cohtiDQea  the  directions,  and  contains  a  Mannal  of  Ar- 
ticulation for  drill  purposes,  and  a  aeries  of  reading  lessons  from 
the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers. 

Part  III,  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  Reader  for  advanced 
classes,  and  to  furnish  those  who  desire  to  pureue  the  study  of  Elo- 
cution without  a  master,  with  the  necessary  instructions  and  exer- 
cises for  self- training. 

Part  IV.  is  added  to  enable  those  who  hare  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  such  organizations,  to  call  the  teachers  of  the  county 
together,  and  to  form  and  conduct  a  successful  Institute. 

The  exercises  in  Reading  and  Articulation,  in  Parts  I.  and  II., 
have  been  taken,  by  permission  of  the  pnblishera,  from  McOur- 
fey'b  Eclectic  Readebb.  Tlie  system  of  Vocal  Culture,  in  Part 
III.,  is  based  on  Dr.  Rush's  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Yoice." 
The  selections  in  Part  III.  are  from  a  great  variety  of  sources : 
some  of  them  are  new  in  school  literature,  and  all  are  from  stand- 
ard writers. 

The  Institdte  Reader  is  baaed  on  an  entirely  new  plan  and 
designed  to  occupy  a  new  lield  among  educational  text-books,  b'o 
work  hitherto  published  at  all  resembles  it  either  in  design  or  exe- 
cution. It  presents,  within  the  compass  of  a  moderately  sized 
volume,  a  variety  of  drill  exercises  and  practical  instruction  in  read- 
ing, covering  all  grades  of  progress  from  the  Primer  to  the  moet 
advanced  Reader.  A  12mo.  vol.  of  360  pp.;  typography  clear,  open, 
and  beautiful;  printed  on  tinted  paper  of  extra  quality,  and  bound 
in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner. 


Mr  Retail  price  SI.25.  Single  Rpeclmen  oaplei  for  examination,  sent  br 
mall,  poHtnge  prepaid,  fat  85  ceolK, 

Furnished  lo  quaiitlUea  directly  lo  Teachers'  InsUtatee  and  Noinial 
Schools,  freight  to  be  paid  by  patty  ordering,  at  SO  eeuls  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  00., 

CINCINtfATt,  OHIO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


187  WiUnut  Street,  CHncinnati,  May,  1870, 


On  the  10th  of  June^  we  shall  publish 


COMPLETE  ALGEBRA, 


FOR 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


BY 


A.  SCHUYLER,  M.  A., 

Prqf«t$or  qf  MathemaiUx  and  Logic  in,  Baldwin  VnicenUy^  and  Author  qf  Higher  AHthmetic 

and  Priueiplea  qf  Logic. 


1.  In  preparing  an  Algebra,  complete  in  one  book,  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  the  work  suflSciently  elementary  for 
beginners  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  suffi- 
ciently advanced  and  thorough  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
Higher  Mathematics. 

2.  The  first  principles  and  the  more  elementary  parts  are  fully 
and  clearly  presented,  and  are  illustrated  by  numerous  solutions  and 
examples. 

3.  Theorems  and  Factoring,  subjects  intimately  related,  are  treated 
in  immediate  connection. 


SCBVTLER'8  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA. 

4.  In  Equationa,  each  nnmerical  problem  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a.  general  one  of  like  nature,  the  solution  of  which  givea 
ft  fonnuU  from  which  the  answer  to  the  numerical  problem  ma;  be 
deduced.  The  learner  is  thus  early  trained  to  generalize  and  to  apply 
formulas. 

6.  It  has  been  a  prominent  object  to  aid  the  atadent  in  acquiring 
a  correct  mathemtitical  taate.  Accordingly,  in  the  solutiotu,  the 
equations  have  been  numbered  and  the  operations  concisely  indi- 
cated, thus  affording  models  to  guide  the  student  in  giving  to  hia 
own  eolntions  the  form  suitable  for  publication. 

6.  The  Problem  of  the  lAghtS  has  been  generalised  and  all 
the  equally  illuminated  points  found,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  discussion. 

7.  By  the  method  of  proof  known  as  Mathematical  InductioD,  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  first  demonstrated  in  case  the  exponent  is  a 
positive  integer.  Afterwards,  by  the  principle  of  Indeterminate  Co- 
efficients, the  theorem  ia  established  for  any  exponent 

8.  Batio,  Proportion,  Yariation,  The  Progressions,  Permntations 
and  Combinations,  Indeterminate  Coefficients,  The  Differential 
Method  of  Series,  Logarithms,  and  the  Theory  of  Equations  have 
all  received  careful  attention. 

9.  The  propositioo,  Mvery  Equation  ha»  a  Soot,  which  ia 

usually  assumed,  has  been  rigorously  demonstrated. 

10.  The  demonstrations,  though  clear,  are  concise.  Useleas  rub- 
bish, which  has  no  other  effect  than  to  cumber  the  page  and  mar  tJte 
beauty  of  the  demonstration,  has  been  avoided ;  and  thus,  though  - 
the  page  is  clear,  open,  and  beautiful,  much  has  been  brought  with- 
'"  "  """^erate  compass. 

aas  been  the  aim  to  give  auch  a  presentation  of  the  sobiect 
leet  the  wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Though  the 
mfficiently  elementary  for  beginners,  it  is  not  a  mere  £le- 
Algebra  under  the  name  of  "  Complete,"  neither  has  th« 
mpt  been  made  to  give  every  thing  which  might  be  brought 


] 


SCBUTLEH'S  COMPLETS ALOMBBA. 

nnder  the  bead  of  Algebra.  The  experience  of  the  Hutbor  has  led 
him  to  the  concluaioD  tbat  it  is  far  better  t«  teacb  thoroughly  the 
essentials  of  the  actence,  than  to  attempt,  in  a  limited  time,  to  ex- 
haust the  subject;  for  this  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  teacher 
and  detrimental  to  the  scholar. 

12.  The  work  is  the  fruit  of  long  experience,  extensive  research, 
and  earnest  thought,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  a  recc^- 
□ized  want,  it  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of  teachers. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  will  be  a  12mQ.  volume  c 
bound  in  sheep;  marbled  edges. 


av-KetiUl  price,  H.ftt.  Btngie  tpeetmen  copitt,  sent  by  idbII 
paid,  for  ezamlaatloQ  with  a  view  u>  liitrodiietlon,  tl.ZG.  . 
quantiU«ror  flnt  Introduction,  frleght  to  b«  paid  bj  the  pi 
11.10. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  & 
CINOISN. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES.      . 

OIIVCIISrN  ATI : 

^^Tl^SON,  HIISTKLE  <fe  CO. 


•  ♦  • 


MgGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Speller  contains  a  very  iarg«  ii>t  of  primitfv« 

words,  followed,  ia  subsequent  lessons,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  deriTatires  to  illastrata  the 
subject  fully. 

McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers  i^re  uniform  in  orthography,  syiubi- 

cation,  and  punctuation,  and  conform  strictly  to  Webster's  Mew  Illustrated  Dictionary.  They 
are  unequaled  in  progressiveness  of  gradation  and  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the 
school-room. . 

-     McG-UFFEY's  New  Primary  Charts.     Ton  Numbers:  mounted  on  roll^r,  or 

on  boards.  Designed  to  accompany  MeOit^ffeg^B  New  Beaden.  An  invaluable  assistant  to  teach- 
ers,  and  an  ornament  to  the  school-room. 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  embracing  a  progressive  and  thorough  course 
of  Primary,  Mental,  and  Higher  Arithmetic.    The  Mefr-io  %«tem  receives  full  treatment. 

Ray's  Series  of  Algebras,  StemeiUarif  and  Higkw,  for  common  Schools,  Hisfa 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Ray's   Plane   and   Solid   Gteometry,   Ray's   Geometry   and 

Triqomomktry,  Bat's  Amalttic  Geometry,  Bay's  Elements  or  Astroxomt. 

Harvey's   Grammars   contain  clear  and  uniform  rules  and  definitions:  a  simple, 

yet  complete  system  of  analysis :  a  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  taodeb  for  parsing  and 
analysis :  and  a  clear  statement  of  opinion  on  all  points  which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil 
and  teacher. 

PiNNEO's  Series  of  Grammars.  "  The  early  introduction  of  oM^sw,  and  the 
abundant  blackboard  ezercuea  provided,  make  Pinneo's  Grammars  verff  practietd  work*.^^ 

White's  Common  School  Register  and  White's  Graded  School 

Register  are  made  of  ftrst^'Class  paper,  and  are  bound  in  heavy  boards.  They  are  so  ruled  as 
to  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  lines  in  marking  each  pupil. 

Sghutler's  Logic,  Thb  Little  Teacher,  ok  Word  Method, 

Kidd's  Elocution,  Object  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught, 

DeWolv's  Instructive  Speller,  The  Young  Singer,  Parts  L  and  II^ 

Chandler's  Grammar,  The  Young  Singer's  Manual, 

Smart's  Manual  op  Gymnastics,  Philip  Phillips'  Dat-School  Singkk, 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader, 

Knell  &  Jones'  Phonic  Reader,  McGuffet's  New  Eclectic  Speaker, 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer,  McGuffet's  New  Juvenile  Sprakkr, 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primary  Reader,  Evans'  School  Geometry, 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geography,  White's  Alphabet  Made  Easy, 

And  other  valuable  educational  works. 

S^^  Communications  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respect- 
fully invited.  Reports ^  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  public  and  private 
schools  are  solicited. 


X^ll>eral    nTerms    for    First    Introcluotlon.. 

Address,  WILSON,  HINZLS  &  00.,  ^oiimati,  a 
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THE  BEST  READING  BOOK 

Su£;fli's  Estirelj  Kew  Seriss  of  Soaden 

Bwgenf*  Stanriard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Reader.      ! 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Reader,  I2m>).  half  niai 
Sargent's  Jntermodinte  Reader.   ISmii,  half  morocci 
Surgenfa  Standard  Third  Header,  12ino,  half  muroi 
SarjjenC'a  Si^cond  Standird  Reader,  illuncrnted, 
Sargent's  Standard  Flrit  Reader,  illustrated, 
Sargent'a  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated, 
Sargent'i  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  wor) 

Tliii  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illunratca  thr 
nev  «ystein  uf  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  ne 
liiir  Wurds,  for  exhibition  cxeruses,  etc.,  which  s 
»upplcroentary  Speller  for  higher  classes.     It  is  nls 

The  FIFTH  KEADEli  is  a  most  admirable  col 
and  l«aBoni.  It  contains  an  Orioinal  Elocutiomai 
ly  concise  and  practical  chiracler,  treating  in  a  Ihoi 
plea  which  are  eauential  to  succcasful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the 
pieces  which  unirersal  literature  affords. 

The  amaller  books  are  carefully  graduated,  flnel; 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  tht 
to  aid  the  leachcr  in  imparting  the  out  thing  in  ha 
and  pronouncing. 

By  all  Buperiur  judges,  S.4RGENT'S  READER! 
practical,  the  nio:<t  tasteful,  and  the  mc»t  satisrHCtor 

In  all  respecti,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  'I 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most. recent  aids  whici 
Europe  and  thia  country  could  suggesl. 

School  officvrs  and  ivschers  wishing  to  get  the  B 

are  inrited  to  communicate, with  the  Publialier,  Jnu 

TH:E    INUUHE 

A.    Bfonthl^    BCnfpaielne    lor    "V 

This  unrivalled  periodical  for  children,  which  hi 
land  for  its  exquisite  illuftralions  (not  less  than  25  1 
ble  literary  contents,  will  enter  upon  its  fourth  yeai 

il^~  Subscribers  for  1870,  who  send  in  their  mc 
will  receive  the  October,  Noremlier  and  December 

Tebnh. — 91. GO  a  year  in  advance.  A  sample 
Premium  List,  Club  Terms,  &c,,  mailed  for  10  cent 

BOUND   VOLUMES  OF  T 

Forming  the  cheapett  and  moii  attrartivi  OlFT  B 
in  tht  Market. 

Our  regular  bound  Tolumes,  (each  containing  six 
ly  on  the  completion  of  the  numbers  for  July  and  13 

We  also  bind  up  the  two  volumes  into  one  supei 
which  we  fUrniah  for  $l.7o. 

We  also  issue  an  edition  of  our  semi-annual  Tolu 
a  new  engraved  frontiaplcce  in  each,  for  <1.25.  T 
of  the  typographical  marks  of  a  periodical,  but  whi 
ioni,  form  a  complete  richly  illustrated  library  for  C 
been  offered  either  in  this  country  or  in  England, 
in  itself;  and  the  following  are  the  titlea  of  thoae  no 

1  Thb  Sick  Doi-i.,  and  other  stories  14    1 

2  Thb  Child's  Auction;      ■'  6    T 
8    The  Qkbat  Sbcket,          "                     |        6    I 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOBlf  L  SS0U7,  PiUiito, 


Piblished  by  IVISOHi,  BUKEHAN,  TAILOR  &  CO.*  Keir  Twk. 

SAKDERS'  IHflOiV  READERS.         1  KERL'S  ENGLISH  nRAKIMARS. 

New  ■uduiKiiriJux'd  ill  lite  mmtterudvarinv       Thl«  aerieB  li  npidlf  ■oiulring  rilnuiTe  Or- 
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(iRAVH  BOTANICAI,  SERIES. 

"  Dr.Gimy  atandt  coDft-nedly  >t  the  beido/a 


uiny  in   It. 

igthehigheiiinkllcouDUiea,"— .Zv.  LmdUf 

likve  no  hefLilulon  in  eajing  thftt  n'Dong  All 

mMiCBl  Text  Hooka  ia  leaded  lo  Ihe  wiuii' of  eatecin  Hnif.  (>nT.  beyond  ill  compuison,  flnt." 
Primary.  lutemii'diUr,  [jranimiir,  Koimal,  ud  .—Ihnry  H'ard  SricAtr. 

Dieh  Schooli,  Ariuli'mles  and  Collegea.  "  (tol  only  in  Dr.  (irnir  acknowledfred  to  atiad 

They  arepnuiolDicrdanperiorloallothera.         jattheheadot  Bouuiicil  Scienn  in  thin  cobdiit. 

In  conforming  lo  Ihe  Irgal  ■frinciurd.  aiid  lo  the    but  bla  works  have  been  apprrrdaled  and  noted 

fair  of  ntagt  in  Ibe  uae  of  lailt  formt  ud  appli-    abrond,   for    the    thorouriinew   and    admii  able 

aitintut.  ineihod,  the  predaion,  and  Ibe  eingular  deameat 

Mauguue  wbieh  dlittinguisb  Ihom.'^ — Fnf-A^ 

■KjiJ,  LL.D..  of  Pritirtlm  Collrgi. 

■•  Few  wen  Save  ever  equaled  him  (Gray)  ia 

— „,..,.,    ,;leiiliflc  ivaeareh,  or  Mwlled  blB  In  adenliflc 
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RORINSON^  RIATHEinATlt'S. 
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Webater'a  Schsol  DicllsHBrlvs. 

Jen  editions  of  Ihe  Primaiy,  Common  School, 

High  School.  Acwlei 

Dictionaripa  hate  beel  ..       , 

,  ant  additlona  and  improTomcDU,  ud  copiouily 
tl  bravlf.       I  atailraltd. 

•>  Scienee,  Itltclicocli'a  Works,  VUloon'i  Uiilorlee,  TownfwuTi 
Analyses.  Rauilall-n  Reading  and  Klncnllun.  Bt^-ut  &  Slratlou's  Book-Keeping.  Send  for  oar  New 
IllualratedDepcripclveCauJDgue.  Tbe  Publiihera  mnllnllyhiTlteTeitchen  ud  otbenlnterMsd  in 
the  CBUH  of  EducaUon  tt>  corrcapond  with  them  Aeely. 

W.  A.  l^lliDE  ^  COllPAKY, 

Pnbllsbcrs,  BeoksrIIers  and  Stationerst  No.  I(  CombUl,  B«M«R> 


utility. 
In  tDpofraphi). 
Spencirun 


TO   EDUCATORS. 


We  publish  : 

ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.   The  most  complete  Classical  Series  published  in  America. 

LOOMIS'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.   The  favorite  in  American  Colleges  and  Academies. 

CURTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High-Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  reaay. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  The  only  complete  and  progress- 
ive Series.  In  Eight  Books,  vtz,^  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a  Small  Chemis- 
try, a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Tesct-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology. 

WADDELUS  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of  Col- 
leges, Academies,  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Colleges, 
besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
of  modem  geologists. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's  France, 
Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and  Smith's  Old  and 
New  Testament  Histories.    Each  History  complete  in  one  i2mo  volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High-Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Rome,  and 
England  now  ready. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Jtdsi  ready.)    New,  fi-esh,  and  practical. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES  :  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and  Para- 
phrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Tefrestrial.  Invaluable  aids  to 
the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  outer  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it  the  Stars, 
Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  &c 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  EcUctic,  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the  noted 
writers  on  the  subject 

DUFFS  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  Accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.    Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Academies. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE,  {yust published,)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  Language. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  1^45  00. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.    Adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  learners. 

KNAPFS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully  ap- 
preciated the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  American  People. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

WILLSON'S  READERS.    The  most  valuable  Reading-Books  before  the  public 

WILLSON  AND  CALKINS'S  CHARTS.  The  best  appliances  known  m  the  Object-Teach- 
ing System. 

CALKINS'S  PHONIC  CHARTS.    Teaching  Elementary  Sounds  in  a  practical  manner. 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS.    A  Series  of  rare  merit  and  origuxality.    Three  books  ready. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER.  An  invaluable  auxiliary  to  any  Common  School 
Grammar. 

HARPER'S  SLATE  AND  WRITING-BOOKS,  combining  Instruction  in  Writing  and  Draw- 
ing, and  containing  invaluable  aids  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS:  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  In  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS  :  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary, 
Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latm  Lexicon;  Liddell  and 

Scott's  Greek-Eniflish  ^  '^■•^'•^^^  'vr.^«.%».««  X!*»,.i:«un«AAU  T  aJT^vxa  /.*••  ^kw^er  1  DrtKinenn's  CWf'fX:. 

Lexicon  of  the  New  "" 
Smith's  Dictionary 
press). 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Works, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Or,  A.  C.  STOCKIN,  13$  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


WiLLSON's  Readers. 


THE  OBJECTS  AIMED  AT  IN  THEIR  COMPILATION. 

The  leading  objects  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  the  School  and  Family  Series  of  Readers 
have  been, 

1st  To  prepare  a  Series  that  shall  furmsh  all  possible  means  which  books,  can  afford  for  cor- 
rect and  sttccessAil  instmction  in  the  "  art  of  reading,"  and,  especially,  for  the  formation  of 

Correct  Habits  of  Reading 

at  the  very  beginning  of  the  papil's  course.  Connected  with  these  objects,  the  plan  of  the  lessons 
in  the  early  Readers  involves,  more  than  in  any  other  series,  the  constant 

Cultivation  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties^ 

as  being  those  which  are  first  and  prominently  called  into  exercise  in  the  Natural  Order  of  Devel- 
opment 

2d.  To  impart,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  giving  prominence  to  the  rkdork  of  reading,  as 
great  an  amount  and  variety  of 

Interesting  and  Useful  Information 

as  possible.  To  this  end  the  author  has  aimed  to  popularize^  to  the  capacities  of  children,  many 
of  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  especially  the  Natuial  Sdenoes  and  the  Departments 
of  Animal  Life ;  and,  in  order  to  impart  interest  and  give  variety  to  these  subjects,  he  has  sought 
to  throw  around  them  all  the  charms  which  poetry,  and  vivid  description,  and  incident,  and  anec- 
dote»  and  the  best  illustrations  can  lend. 

This  plan,  which  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  Higher  Readers,  aims  at 

Important  Edtuational  Results^ 

far  beyond  the  design  of  ordinary  reading-books.  We  ask  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Popular  Education — as  all  should  be — ^to  the  following  considerations : 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  at  all,  as  subjects  of  study  and  recita- 
tion, into  our  Common  or  Public  Schools,  or,  to  any  great  extent,  into  our  Academies  and  Sem- 
inaries, what  are  usually  called  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  such  as  Human  Physiology 
and  Health,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  various  Departments  of  Natural  History  and  Natural 
Science,  including  such  subjects  as  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  Physical  Geography,  Geology, 
Astronomy,  etc. ;  and  yet  all  of  these  subjects  contain  many  things  of  great  utility  whidi  children 
can  understand,  and  wSich  they  will  be  deeply  interested  in,  if  presented  in  a  proper  manner.  AH 
of  these  subjects,  indeed,  treat  of  matters  of  every-day  life  which  are  constantly  fidling  under  the 
observation  of  children,  such  as  thHr  own  bodies,  their  curious  structure,  and  their  conditions  of 
health  and  disease ;  the  plants  and  flowers  which  they  meet  with  by  the  way-side ;  the  pebbles 
which  they  gather  from  the  brook ;  the  animals  they  see ;  the  birds  to  whose  music  they  listen ; 
the  insects  whose  curious  forms  and  habits  they  notice ;  even  the  stars  which  they  gaze  at  with 
childish  wonder ;  the  actions  of  their  own  minds ;  and  the  questions  of  right  and  duty  which  even 
children  are  daily  discussing.  Although  it  has  long  been  customary  to  doak  all  these  common 
things  under  the  garb  of  Science,"  and  debar  a  knowledge  of  them  from  all  but  the  favored,  liber- 
ally-educated few,  yet  these  are  the  very  subjects  which  all  ought  to  have,  and  may  easily  have, 
some  knowledge  of:  they  are  subjects  which  every  intelligent  parent  who  does  his  duty  frequently 
talks  about  to  his  children,  and  some  fiuniliarity  with  which  forms  one  of  the  marked  distinctions 
between  the  children  of  intelligent  and  those  of  ignorant  families. 

If  we  would  make  our  schools  real  nurseries  of  intelligence,  we  must  make  them  conform  more 
to  the  character  of  intelligent  fiumlies ;  and  if  we  would  impart  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
here  referred  to— if  we  would  open  their  beauties  and  treasures  Xa  all  the  children  in  our  schools^ 
and  instruct  the  teachers  in  them  also,  and  thereby  indte  to  a 

More  Liberal  *and  far  more  Extended  Menial  Culture^ 

it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  reading-hooks,  which  all  use.  That  Willson's  Readers 
subserve  this  end,  has  been,  we  believe,  condusively  proved.  For  testimonials,  etc.,  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


FRENCH'S  Arithmetics. 


FilBt  Lessons  in  Nnmbers,  in  their  Natural  Order :  First,  VisibU  Objects :  Second, 
Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  new  and  original  Pictures^not  mere  counters— in 
which  interesting  Visid/e  Ohjects  are  first  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons ;  then  similar  examples  are 
given  in  Concrete  Numbers,  in  which  the  combinations  are  associated  with  the  names  of  fkmiliar 
objects  not  in  sight ;  and,  finally,  Abstract  Numbers  are  used :  so  that  the  child  proceeds,  system- 
atiodly,  from  the  less  to  the  greater — from  the  simple  to  the  complex— in  the  Natural  Order  of 
Mental  Development,  viz.,  Firs^  Perception  (Visible  Objects) ;  Second,  Conception  (Concrete  Num- 
bers) ;  Third,  Abstraction  (Abstract  Numbers).  The  Pictures  are  also  intended  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  the  child  and  impart  useful  knowledge ;  and  the  Examples  contain  mudi  valuable  informa- 
tion upon  the  various  occupations,  trades,  and  branches  of  business,  that  can  not  fail  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  children  in  the  study  of  the  book,  and  give  it  increased  practical  value  in  the  work  of 
Education. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
viz..  First,  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and.  Second,  To  give  them  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  the  busmess  ai&irs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions,  stated 
in  correct  business  language.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  also  in  its  details,  the 
fact  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  that  only  a  small  portion  of  all  the  children  who  commence  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  go  through  their  text-book,  and  that  a  child  should  be  taught  first  that  which 
it  is  most  desirable  and  important  for  him  to  know ;  so  that  whenever  he  leaves  .school  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after  life. 

nis  hook  is  not  made  of  clipping  and  extracts  from  other  hooks  of  the  Series,  but  is  an  elementary 
work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  Slate  Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetie,  in  which  Combinations  of  Numbers,  Solutions  of  Problems, 
and  Principles  of  Arithmetical  Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of  Mental 
Development  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.   Handsomely  Illustrated.   i6mo. 

In  this  book  are  recognized,  for  the  first  time  by  any  author,  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  memory  is  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  the  ability  to  reason  logically.  Hence 
the  study  and  practice  of  combinations  of  numbers  naturally  precedes  that  of  formulatea  solutions 
of  problems  and  logical  analyses  of  processes. 

2.  The  proper  study  of  mental  arithmetic  will  produce  scholars  who  are  correct  in  computa- 
tions and  logical  in  reasoning. 

3.  The  study  strengthens  the  mental  faculties,  both  in  the  power  to  combine  rapidly  and  to 
reason  correctly.  Hence  problems  should  increase  in  difficulty,  and  solutions  and  analyses  should 
gradually  become  more  general  and  comprehensive. 

These  features  of  the  book,  with  its  practical  problems  (all  of  which  are  new),  will  commend  it 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education. 

Common  School  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1  00. 

Thb  book  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate  Arithmetic 
for  Conmion  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one  text-book.  The  attention  oilixfe, progress- 
ive teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical 
changes  from  the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  the  r^ult  of  long  ex- 
perience, extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with  schools  and 
business ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in 
making  (what  all  previous  methods  have  failed  to  do)  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Academic  Arithmetic.    (In  Press.) 


For  farther  information,  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


A  New  Era  in  the  Arts  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing! 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 

Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons. 
In  Ten  Numbers.     The  Common- School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


"/  Mievt  a  ckUd  wiB  Uam  both  io  draw  and  writ*  sootier,  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writimg 

alone."~'KoRACR  Mann. 

CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES: 
I.  Of  the  Symmetrical  Penmanski^ 
X.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 

2.  Every  letter  is  symmetrical^  being  formed  on  geometrical  principles,  and  of  unvarying  pro- 
portions. All  letters  of  the  same  dass  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  the  spacing  is  of  the  same 
width  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform. 

3.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  ruling ;  and 
ohhque  lines  are  printed  on  the  pages  as  guides  to  uniformity  cf  slope  and  spacing, 

d.  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  copies 'on  tinted  ground— Kn  addition  to  the  usual 
copies  at  Uie  tops  of  the  pages — are  introduced,  for  tracing  with  pen  or  pendL 

5.  All  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second ;  but, 
that  the  pupil  may  become  proficient  in  forming  plain  letters  before  attempting  the  ornamental, 
only  one  style  of  each  ia  presented  in  the  first  four  books. 

6.  Every  new  copy  iutroduoes  a  new  element,  principle,  rule,  or  illustration.  Every  combination 
of  letters  forms  a  word,  and  every  combination  of  woros  forms  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase. 

7.  The  correct  .uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbreviations,  are 
taught  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  concise  rules.  Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  suggestions  to 
teaaiers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

The  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teacher  of  a  great  amount 
of  individual  attention  to  the  pupils. 

II.  Of  the  Marginal  Drawing  Lessens, 

A  side  maigin  of  each  page — ^a  border  only — ^is  devoted  to  the  Drawing  Lessons,  These  con- 
sist of  white  lines  on  a  tinted  prvtf n^— the  same  as  the  tinted  writing  copies — ^for  tracing  For  first 
exercises  in  drawing  the  pupU  is  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  accurately 
with  pen  or  pendL  A  correct  drawing  is  the  result  All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  ri^^ht  direction ; 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedin^y  mterested  in  his  drawing  ezerdses ; 
while,  if  he  begins  by  copying,  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  onljr  discouraged  by  nis  want  of 
success,  but  his  practice  is,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.  The  training  of  eye 
and  hand  that  wUl  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tradng  of  all  manner  of  straight  and  curved  lines  must 
secure  fi'eedom  and  accuracy  ofmovement  in  the  formation  of  similar  lines  in  writing.  Thus,  in 
the  language  of  the  artist.  Chapman,  Author  of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  *^  Drawing,  combined 
with  writing,  wUl  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  advancement  in  the  latter^ 

Full  directions  are  given  on  the  covers  of  tne  several  numbers  of  the  Series  for — 1st  Stage, 
Tracing;  2d  ^\2%ft.  Copying  ;  3d  SXa^^^  Copying  from  Memory  ;  4th  Siz,^/^  Drawing  from  Nature, 

The  Margined  Drawing  Lessons  progress  syslematically  through  Straight  and  Curved  lines. 
Geometrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  ot  Animal^  Persons,  etc 

All  who  learn  to  Write  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the  exercises 
fai  the  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  other  also.  j®*  These  books  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — ^the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  Common 
Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  spedal  teacher  of  drawing. 

Sent  hy  mail,  ^stage  paid,  at  the  rate  o/$2  00  per  dowen. 


HARPER'S    SCHOOL    AND    FAMILY    SLATE, 

With  accompanying  Cards,  containing  ouer  Thxto  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing, 
Printing,  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic,    $t2  00  per  doun. 

This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms  an 
excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books.  Send  for 
Circular,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.  The  Slates  are  not  mailable :  Cards  will  be 
mailed  at  50  cents  per  set 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 


SPSCIiLXi  Il^XSS  B^OR  mmsT  in-trodtjctioi^. 


MltelelPs  New  fie^graf  lies* 


^^  ^tmtdard  0eagrHfihu»t  ^emn  of  ^nuricd 


Tmm  SMMIM9  IS  SGMMUfvtwtc^  ^micne^A,  iJfMx^MJfsirs, 

Aim 
GIVES    UNIVERSAL    SATISFACTION. 


MITCHEIil^'S  KfEW  FIRST  I^ESSONS   IN   GKOORAPHY.     A 

book  for  young  boginnwa.    72  pages.    Retail  price,  50  cents. 

MIT€H£I.I.'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Jast  the^book  for 
Primary  Sohools.  Twenty  colored  Maps  and  one  hundred  fine  Engravings.  100  pages. 
Betail  priooy  80  cents. 

MITCHEI^Ii'S  ITEW  MTERIIEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Accurate, 
oonciscy  oomplete.  Twenty-four  copper-plate  Maps  and  one  hundred  beautiful  Engravings. 
110  pag«t.    Retail  pHoe,  11.80. 

HAND  BOOK  OF  HAP  DRAWING.  Containing  twenty-five  Maps  and 
twenty^-five  eonstmetion  figures;  also  a  model  lesson  on  the  United  States.  By  Petbb  Keaic 
and  JoHjr  Hicklibobough,  teachers  in  CiAoinnati.    Retail  priee^  80  cents. 


HIT€H£I«I.'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATI.AS.  The  most  com- 
plete  ever  published.  Forty-four  copper-plate  Maps  and  two  hundred  and  thirty -three  splendid 
Illustrations.    466  pages.    Retail  price,  $2.50. 

HIT€HEI<I.'ft  NEW  PHYSICAI.  GEOGRAPHY.  By  John  Brock- 
LBSBT,  A.  M.  Unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  best  Physical  Geography  ever  published. 
Thirteen  copper-plate  Maps  and  two  hundred  artistic  Engravings.    Retail  price,  $1.88. 

HIT€HEl4l«*S  NEW  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  An  entirely  n6w 
edition,  drawn  from  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem.    Retail  price,  $1.75. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Political  and  Physical  combined.    Beautifully  and  accurately  colored.    Accompanied  by 
a  Manual  or  Key.    In  Portfolio  or  on  Rollers,  as  may  be  preferred.     Price,  only  $10. 


CEASACTSBISnCS  OF  lIITCaEU.'S  VSW  SEOaBATBIES. 

1.  They  form  a  tbcMNigh  system  of  Oeogmphioal  Study. 

2.  This  syst6m  is  complete  and  original.    No  borrowing  from  other  series. 

3.  This  system  presents  both  Political  and  Phyiical  Geograpby  with  equal  prominence. 

4.  This  system  has  more  of  Oeographlcal  Bdence  and  Fact,  and  less  of  detail,  than  any  other. 
6.  The  Maps  are  eminently  accurate,  and  the  matter  is  logioally  ananged. 

raUished  by 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  FIRST  INTRODUCTION. 


GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.) 

Series  of  Pictorial  Histories. 


These  works,  by  the  well  known  Peter  Parley,  are  written  in  a  lively  and  pleasing 
style,  and  abound  in  illostratiye  anecdotes,  incidents  and  descriptions — the  histories, 
in  all  cases,  being  based  on  geography,  illustrated  by  maps.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  each  country  and  age  are  constantly  kept  in  view.  The  works  are  freely 
supplied  with  engravings,  giving  correct  ideas  of  manners  and  customs,  views  of 
cities,  monuments,  battles,  &o.  They  have  been  prepared  with  extreme  care  and  at 
great  expense,  and  are  published  in  a  superior  style.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no 
series  of  familiar  klstovies,  in  Amerioa  or  £urope,  that  may  challenge  eomparison 
with  these,  either  in  interest,  accuracy,  or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution.  They 
have  received  the  highest  approbation  of  the  best  teachers,  and  are  in  use  in  the 
principal  schools  and  seminaries  throughout  the  United  States. 

mie  Series  Coxnp'riseei 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  VBlted  States. 

240  pages.    Betall  prioe,  84  eU. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the.  V.  States.  616  pages.  Retail  price,  $i  .?&. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Bnglaid*  444  pages.  ReUil  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome.  386  pagea.  ReUil  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France.  348  pages.  Retail  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece.  871  pages.  Retail  price,  $i  75. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  History 

of  the  World.  860  pages.    Retail  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Katnral  History.  415  pages.    Retail  price,  $1.75. 


The  Publishers  take  great  pleasure  In  oalfing  the  attention  of  teachers  and  oilier 
friends  of  education  to 

« 

Bingham's  EngUfili  Ghnmmar. Ret«ii  price,  84  ets. 

Bingham's  liUa  Qtainmai'a                  •  Retail  pidce,  $i.5a 

Bingiham's  Latin  Reader. Retail  price,  $1.50. 

Bingham's  Cttsar. ReUil  price,  $1. 50. 

Bingham's  fizerdses  ibr  Trandailon  into  Latin.      •  Retidl  price,  25  ou. 

Bingham's  Latin  Prose  Composition.   In  Prets. 

Other  works  itt  thid  series  are  In  prepfttation. 

Very  fayorable  opinions  of  these  Books  have  already  been  reeeired  from  leading 
educators,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  us. 

Special  introductory  rates  will  be  made  to  teachers  using  other  books,  and  desiring 
to  change  for  Bingham's  Series.    Address 


SPECIAL  BATES  FOB  FIBST  INTBOJDUCTION. 


MiiMS'IJI^^&M* S  SPM&&MMS. 


The  prominent  features  in  these  Spellers  are, — 

1.  TJiey  are  eminently  pretetiaU, 

They  have  been  tested  in  the  school-room  by  experienced  educators,  and 
their  practicability  fully  demonstrated.  The  Author  is  the  Principal  of  one  of 
the  largest  grammar-schools  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  spent  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  school-room.  During  that  time  he  has  given 
instruction  to  several  thousand  children;  and  the  great  experience  lyhich  he 
has  gained  has  been  embodied  in  these  books. 

2.  They  are  gra^ded  to  suit  tlie  wants  of  tJie  learner. 

Beginning  with  the  primitive  words,  these  Spellers  instruct  the  pupil  how  to 
form  several  thousand  derivatives,  by  means  of  a  few  concise  rules,  which  give 
a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  the  formation  of  derivative  words  than  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way. 

3*  In  tliem  tJie  Orthography  of  our  Langtuige  is  reduced  to  a 
systenn* 

This  is  an  original  feature,  and  is  accompllBhed  by  means  of  twenty-three 
mles,  which  apply  to  the  spelUng  of  over  20,000  words.  Bo  carefiiUy  have  these 
roles  been  prepared  that  there  are  only  100  words  that  are  exceptions  to  them. 
The  20,000  iTords  to  which  these  rules  are  applicable  embrace  about  80  jper  cent, 
of  all  the  words  in  common  use. 

4.  They  contain  a  list  of  contrasted  words* 

By  means  of  this  list  the  pupil  will  be  able  the  more  readily  to  remember 
the  spelling  of  many  difficult  words. 

5.  The  words  are  presented  in  the  same  form  as  they  occur  in 
ordinary  printing. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
word  in  the  spelling-lesson  just  as  it  occurs  everywhere  else;  and,  as  spelling  is 
learned  through  the  medium  of  si^t,  this  advantage  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  Primary  Speller  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful  engravings, 
which  were  prepared  expressly  for  it  by  one  of  our  best  artists. 

The  serien.eon8isti  of— 

TEE  FBIUABT  SFSLLIB,     -      -      -      Stioa,  20  ots. 
TEE  COMPLETE  SFELLBB,    -      -      -      Frioe,  80  cts. 

Single  copies  of  either  of  these  books  will  be  famislied  to  teachers  for  ex- 
amination, "With  a  Tiew  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  ane-ha^f  the  above  prices. 

Addrets, 

B.  &•  BliZ^BB  ft  Ii0.t 

Fliiladelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION.-Coniali.lna  Exei^ltet  in 
the  Orthography,  Derivation  and  Clattifloatlon  of  English  Words.  With  an 
Introduction  and  a  oopious  Index.  By  Rufus  W.  Bailey.  A  new  editton, 
thoroughly  revised.    Retail  price,  $1.00. 

The  "  Scholar'!  Oompanfon''  has  been  too  long  before  the  public,  and  too  widely  endorwd,  to  ve<ia{re  a 
labored  defence  as  a  text-book  for  schoola.  The  sale  of  half  a  miUion  t^  copies  in  more  Oum  a  humdrtd 
editicni,  with  an  increasing  demand,  is  sofflcient  indication  of  the  estimate  in  which  it  is  held.  Id  xetls- 
ing  it  for  a  new  edition.  It  has  not  been  thought  best  to  attempt  anj  alteration  in  the  plan  or  anmngement 
of  the  text  Some  more  marked  distinctions  In  the  old  arrangement,  with  a  copioas  index  for  en^y  rafer- 
ence,  with  an  Improred  typography  and  style  of  mechanical  execution,  is  all  the  publtshers  deem  neceaaaiy 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  its  numerous  patrons.  These  improvements  have  been  effected  at  considenble 
expense,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  acceptable. 

SMITH'S  NEW  GRAMMAR.-English  Grammar,  on  the  Pro- 
ductive System.  A  method  of  Instruotion  reoently  adopted  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Roawell  O. 
Smith,  author  of  "A  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,"  etc.,  etc.  Revised 
edition^ 

The  tnowt  eaetenHveiif  used  JEnglUh  Ch-atntitar  publUhtd  in  Amerien, 

8mlth*s  English  Grammar  has  been  before  the  public  many  years.  During  all  this  time  it  has  receiTcd 
a  very  general  approval  fh>m  teachers  and  firiends  of  education,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
electrotyping  it  anew  for  the  present  edition,  cqpportunity  has  been  taken  to  have  the  work  careAaUy 
revised,  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  adequately  represent  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  tclenoe.  The 
confident  hope  is  entertained  that,  as  a  text  book,  it  will  continue  to  find  the  general  fiiTor  and  affHOfal 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

TE  N  N  E  Y'S  G  EO  LO G  Y.-Geology,  tor  Teachers,  Classes,  and  PH- 
vate  Students.  By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  IM.,  Prolbssor  of  Natural  History 
In  Williams  College.    Illustrated  with  295  Engravings.    Retail  prioe,  $i.7S. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  present  in  a  clear  manner,  the  leading  fikcts  and  principles  of  Geology.  As 
its  title  indicates,  it  is  not  only  Intended  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  give  orel  instruction  in  this  important 
subject,  but  is  especially  adapted  for  a  textbook  in  Schools  and  OoUegsa,  and  it  is  balieved  that  it  wlU 
also  be  useful  to  the  general  reader. 

It  will  be  found  wider  in  its  range  than  most  works  bearing  the  title  of  Geology ;  inasmuch  as  it 
describes  all  the  common  minerals,  and  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  most  Important  fiicts  aboat 
the  Vegetable  and  the  Animal  kingdom, — ^yet  all  tributary  to  the  general  suttJect. 

The  book  contains  within  itself  all  that  Is  necessary  to  make  it  entirely  intelligible.  It  does  not  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  fiicts  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole 
domain  of  science.  In  preparing  the  present  edition  of  thia  book,  huge  portions  have  been  re-written, 
many  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  size  of  the  book  considerably  increased. 

COFFEE'S  LOGIC.  Retail  price,  H  85.  COFFEE'S  RHETORIC  B«tan  price,  n  so. 

And  COFFEE'S  SFEIKER.  B«tafl priests 40, 

are  also  very  popular  school  books,  as  well  as 

Mowjs^  SKMtms  or  &§»ims^  ttmuuuut, 

ooMnunro 
HOWr  I^RIMARV  LAOIEV *READER.    BetaU  price,  00  oants.. 
HOWS'  iUNtOR  LAOtCS'  READER.    ItetaU  price,  «i  60. 
HOWS'  LADIES'  READER.    Retail  prio^  $1  76. 

HOWS'  LADIES'  BOOK  OF  READINOS  AND  RECITATIONS.    Retail  prie^SL  80. 
Te€»^her9  mnd  B—rd9  •f  MdueaUtm  sm^  re»p^€tJ\M^  imtfUea  to  smMtsm  Ukm  .INsMlrifc 
ertfor  further  information  regarding  ihoee  Books. 

JPhUadelpMaf  Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

0 

"We  shall  publish  early  in  August,  "  A  Concise  Histoktof  theUnitbd 
States,"  based  on  "  Seavey's  Goodrich."  This  book  will  contain  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  besides  the  ^'  Declaration  of  Independence," 
"  Constitution,"  &c.,  and  will  be  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Cuts. 
No  pains  and  labor  hare  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desir- 
able as  a  Class  book.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  is 
invited  to  the  following  particulftrs : — /.  Its  simplicity  of  statement  andjudio' 
iotisness  in  the  selection  of  facts,  II.  Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events^ 
pronunciation  of  proper  nam^^  dbc.  III.  Its  freedom  from  comparatively 
useless  dates.  For  further  particulars  address 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

17  Mux,  St.,  Boston. 


'WAXM&mm  If #S1EA1j  CiMMlMS* 


This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  tiz.  : 

I.  A  Pictorial  Primaiy  Arithmetic, 

(IKormal  CldUlon.) 

n.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 

(TKormal  GdltionO 

in.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic, 


The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic 

Is  entirely  NEW.      It  is  designed- for  COMMON    SCHOOLS,  for  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and  ACADEMIES,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet 
the  wants  of  the  large  majority  of  the  students  of  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  grades  of 
schools,  more  foXXj  than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 
For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fhller  practice. 

Favorable    Terms   W%U   he  made  for  Introduction. 

Address 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

17  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON.  . 

©OPilRTNERSHIP    NOTICE.— Henry  D.  Smith  and 
William  Ware  are  admitted  partners  in  our  firm  from  this  date. 
John  B.  Tileston  withdraws.    The  name  of  the  firm  remains  unchanged. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  17  Milk  St,  Boston. 
June  1,  1870. 
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GEORGE  H. 

WHOLESALE  « 


\o.  3  Westminster  St., 

Seeps  constantly  on  hand  all 

SCHOOL : 

Used  in  the  City 

MISCELLANEC 

In  eveT,r  department 

BIBLES,    XESX^ 

MEmAMM  1 

Of  Biery  desci 

PAPER  OF  ALL 

Bojal,  Medium,  Dcmj ,  FooUcsp,  Letter,  si 

'      GOLD  Mm  STEEL  fEKS,  of  the 

STATIOi; 

A  Urge  BBsortment,  both  F( 

TILLINGHAST 

Keep  coDBtantly  on  faai 

Scbool  Boo] 

INKS.  PINS  IND  HO 

Sz-istol  Soard,  I>r 

Alao,  all  kirn 

Mm^  M  ii  Ik 

Wholesale  and  Retail  De 
and  SCHOOL  ST 

TEACHERS  Snpplied  a(  V 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARl 
All  Stylei  BDd 

TILUNOHASX 

113  4-  115  Wutmiiuler  , 


rm  for 


Days. 


INDUCEMENTS 

For  One  rev  BubBcrib«r  and  81. GO,  i 

For  Twi)  new  eubscrlbers  and  S8.00, 

Fur  Three  new  sabscribcra  and  94.11 

uid  iti  thHt  ratio  for  anj  larger  numbei 

■wmmswrnam 

'For  Eight  new  labecribera  and  91!.( 
Dictiunar;,  price  «ti.OU. 

For  Fifteen  new  iubicribera  and 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  price  912.00. 

Clubbing   -with 


tlBMuo/PablicatioD. 

The  A  tianlic 

Our  Young  Folks 

'ErvTj  Saturds; 

North  American  Review 

Merry's  Muaeum 

The  Nurser; 

Peterson's  Magaiine 

Godef'e  Lady's  Book 

Home  Journal 

TheGahix; 

Oliver  Opiic's  Magaiine 

Artliur's  Hnme  Magazine 

Once  a  Monti 

Children's  Hour 

Living  Age 

Harper's  Mnxaiine 

Harper's  Weekly 

Harpi-r'a  Bazaar 

Appleton's  Jiiurnal 

Putnam's  Magazine 

TheHation 

Lippincott's  Ma^zine 

'The  Riverside  MBgadne 

Old  and  New 

Herald  of  Health 

Good  Health 

Student  and  Schoolmate ■ 

American  Agriculturist 

Wood'a  Household  Magazine 

Phrenological  Journal 

American  Kilucatlonal  Monthly 

The  Independent 

[With  Iho  Utter  trs  leiit  two  prlis  SDgraT 
petladicali  Dot  msutloned  above  «U1  be  fOrnls] 

Above  we  present,  as  we  believe,  sni 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  help 
liberal  response? 

Hi 
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EATON'S  MATHEMATICS. 

EATON'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  made  attrac- 
tive for  bejrfnners. 

EATON'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC.  On  a  progressive  plan,  with  nu- 
merous drill  exercises  for  review. 

BATON'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  A  complete  practical  arithme- 
tic, full  enough  for  all  ordinary  business  purposes. 

EATON'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  A  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatise 
for  High  School^nd  Academies. 

EATON'S  ELEMl^^TARY  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  beginners  and  yet  suffici- 
ently full  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  College. 

BATON'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  Unites  the  Common  School 
and  High  School  Arithmetics,  and  is  sometimes  preferred  where  only  one  Written 
Arithmetic  is  used. 

ATON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.     A  short  course  of  Written  Arith- 
metic, designed  for  Evening  Schools  and  Special  classes. 
Eaton's  Series  present  a  full  and  practical  exposition  of  the  metric  system  of 

weights  and  measures,  and  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  mathematical 

instruction. 

From  hundreds  of  testimonials  in  regard  to  the  high  character  and  successfhl  working  of  Eaton's 
Series,  we  present  the  following : 

Frwn  Hon,  T,  W.  BxckneU^  OommUtiotur  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Itland.  ' 

Barbinoton,  R.  I..  Oct.  16,  ISaO. 
We  have  osed  Eaton's  Standard  Series  of  Arithmetics,  for  three  years  in  our  public  schools,  and 
are  prepared  to  speak -of  their  merits  in  the  highest  terms.    Our  teachers  and  scholars  like  them  for 
several  reasons.    They  ai^e  clear  in  the  statement  of  rules,  and  in  the  explanation  of  principles.  The 
examples  are  new,  modem  and  practical. 

The  introduction  of  the  latest  forms  of  commercial  and  business-like  operations  awakens  a  lively 
interest  in  our  pupils  and  prepares  them  for  Lnmediate  entrance  upon  the  same  styles  of  work,  as 
are  therein  illustrated.  T.  W.  BfCKNELL, 

Supt.  Schools,  Barrington. 

From  F,  W.  TOiont  Ftq,,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  20, 18e». 
Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  has  been  used  exclusively  in  our  schools  for  several  years.    A  long 
acquidntance  with  the  books,  enables  me  to  speak  with  confidence  of  their  merits.    Their  compre- 
hensiveness, clearness  and  wise  arrangement  give  them  great  value  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher, 
and  entitle  tiiem  to  a  very  high  rank  among  text-books  m  their  class.  F.  W.  TILTON. 

From  Hon.  J.  B.  Cfhapint  UsU  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Fbovidsncb,  II.  I.,  March  5, 1889. 
I  have  examined  with  pleasure  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra.  I  like  its  features.  It  combines 
conciseness  and  perspicuity  with  an  improved  arrangement  of  subiects.  Several  topics  are  very 
properly  omitted,  as  not  appropriate  in  an  Flementary  Algebra,  ana  yet  there  is  rU  the  algebraic 
matter  which  any  student  will  reauire  to  prepare  him  to  enter  upon  a  college  course.  We  recom- 
mend the  work  to  the  attention  ot  teachers  and  school  committees.  J.  B.  CIIAPIN. 

From  Messrs,  Mowry  A  Ooff^  Principals  of  the  English  and  Classical  High  School. 

Providence.  R.  I.,  Feb.  17,  ISeo. 
After  having  used  Eaton's  Arithmetics  for  five  years  in  my  own  school,  I  desu'e  to  bear  testimony 
to  their  merits  as  practical  text-books.  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. There  is  an  exactness  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician. 
The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  concise.  They  are 
not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  of  lumber.  The  important  and  practical  principles  of  AriUime- 
tic  arc  concisely  stated  and  fully  illustrated.  They  are  thorough  and  systematic  in  the  discussion  of 
principles,  clear  and  logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unnsusJly  practical  in  their  character.  For 
these  reasons  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics  to  my  fellow  teachers,  as,  in  mv  indg- 
ment,  worthy  of  universal  adoption.  WIa^LIAM  A.  MOwEf. 

It  ii^ves  me  pleasure  to  endorse  the  above  recommendation  of  Eaton's  arithmetics,  as  fUlly  in  ae- 
ooitiance  with  my  views.  CHARLES  B.  GOFF. 

From  Isaac  F,  Oady^  A.  if..  Principal  of  Public  High  School. 

Warrkm,  R.  I.,  Jan.  4, 18Q8. 
I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra.    It  is  an  excellent  book ;  clear  and  ex- 
plicit in  its  statement  of  principles  and  in  its  explanations ;  judicious  in  its  selections  and  arrange- 
ment of  subjects,  and  very  complete  in  its  mechanical  execution.    It  seenu  to  contain  all  that  is  im 
portantin  an  elementary  treatise,  and  furnishes  abundant  exercises  for  practice  within  so  moderates 
compass  as  to  atrnict  the  pupil  to  the  subject  instead  of  repelling  him  from  it.    The  book  is  worth} 
of  unhesitating  confidence  and  general  use.  ISAAC  F.  CADY. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  A  BROWN,  also  publish  Philbrick's  American  Union  Speaker;  Phil- 
brick's  Primary  Union  Speaker:  UTorcesier's  Elements  of  History ;  Bradbury'ii  Trigonometry  and 
Sarveying;  The  Universal  Speaker;  Questions  in  Arithmetic;  Questions  in  Geography;  School  Ser- 
vice llook.       49*  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Teachers  and  chool  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers. 

THOMPSON,  BIOELOW  4c  BK01¥]¥, 

ati  and.  99  Oornliillt  Soston. 
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COLLIER  S  HISTORY  of  £NGUSH  LITERATURE. 

^  TEXT-BOOK 

For  Use  In  High  Schools  and  Collci^cs,  an4  now  used  in  Ae 

The  press  has  nnBmmously  acknowledged  the  superioritj  of  this  rolnme  aa  a 
Text  Book  over  all  other  hooks  heretofore  issued  on  the  same  subject.  12n]0.  moa- 
lih,  $1.75.' 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pnblistaers, 

4»  SUeker  Streeff  JTew  Yarh. 
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MBnoan  liiirQiBos 


To  be  given  as  Premiums  for  new  Subscribers  to  The  Schoolmaster. 

For  each  New  Subscriber  and  $1.50,  any  Dollar  ChromOi  and  in  that  ratio. 


Wood  Mosses  and  Ferns $1.50 

Bird's  Nest  and  Lichens 1.50 

Group  of  Chickens,  after  Tait 5.00 

Group  of  Ducklins 5.00 

Group  of  Quails 5.00 

Six  American  Landscapes,  after 

Briclier,  per  set 9.00 

Early  Autumn  on  Esopus  Creek, 

after  A.  T.  Bricher 6.00 

Late  Autumn  in  White  Mountains, 

after  A.  T.  Bricher COO 

The  Bulflnch,  after  Cruikshank.... 3.00 
The  Linnet,        **  "         ....8.00 

The  Baby,  or  Going  to  the  Bath.... 3.00 
The  Sibters,   (companion  to  the 

Baby) 3,00 

The  Poultry -Yard,  after  Lemmens..5.00 
Poultry  Life — A  >  after  Lemmens,  j  -^ 
Poultry  Life— B  >       per  pair,       *  *  ^'^ 

Flower  Boquet 6.00 

Blackberries  in  Vase '. 6.00 

Correggio*8  Magdalena 10.00 

Under  the  Apple  Tree,  >  after  Niles, 
Rest  on  the  Roadside,    >   per  pair, .  .5.00 
Cherries  and  Basket,  after  Gran- 

bery 7.50 


Strawberries  and  Basket,  after 

Granbery $7.50 

The  Kid's  Playground,  after  Bruith..6.00 

A  Friend  in  N  eed 6.00 

Dead  Game,  by  G.  Bosset 8.00 

Fringed  Gentian,  after  H.  R.  New- 
man  6.00 

Easter  Morning,  after  Mrs.  James 

M.  Hart 10.00 

Whittier's  Barefoot  Boy,  after  East- 
roan  Johnson 6.00 

A  companion  to  the  Barefoot  Boy, 
"  Wild  Fruit,"  after  George  C. 

Lambdin 6.00 

Sunlight  in  Winter,  after  J.  Mor- 

▼iller 12.00 

Sunset,  after  A.  Bierstadt 10.00 

Our  Kitchen  Boquet,  after  William 

Harring 5.00 

Horses  in  a  Storm,  after  R.  Adams.. 7.50 

The  Two  Friends,  after  Giraud 6.00 

TheUnconscious  Sleeper,  after L. 

perrault 6.00 

Fruit  Piece,  I.,  after  C.  Biele 6.00 

The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,    after 
Eastman  Johnston 12.00 


l^cih  Mmi  ^tlmlmndtt. 


$1.50  per  Year;    Four  Copies,  $5.00;    Ten  Copies,  $12.00. 

Addsssa 

T.  B.  STOCKWELL9  ProTidence,  R.  I. 


TO   EDUCATORS. 


We  publish  : 


ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.   The  most  complete  Classical  Series  published  in  America. 

LOOMIS'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.   The  favorite  in  American  Colleges  and  Academies. 

CURTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High-Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  The  wftT^  complete  and  progress- 
ive Series.  In  Eight  Books,  vtM,,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a  Small  Chemis- 
try, a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology. 

WADDELL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupiL 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of  Col- 
1^^  Academies,  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  Colleges, 
besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
of  modern  geologists. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smithes  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's  France, 
Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and  Smith's  Old  and 
New  Testament  Histories.    Each  History  complete  in  one  i2mo  volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High-Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Rome,  and 
England  now  ready. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    (Just  ready.)    New,  fresh,  and  practical. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES  :  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and  Para- 
phrastic. 1^ 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Invaluable  aids  to 
the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  outer  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it  the  Stars, 
Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  &c. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  EcUctU,  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the  noted 
writers  on  the  subject 

DUFFS  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  Accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.    Made  for  use  in  CoUeges  and  Academies. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE,  \just publUhed,)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  Language. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $45  oa 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.    Adapted  to  the  needs  oiatt  classes  of  learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fiilly  ap- 
preciated the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  American  People. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

WILLSON'S  READERS.    The  most  valuable  Reading-Books  before  the  public 

WILLSON  AND  CALKINS'S  CHARTS.  The  best  appliances  known  m  the  Object-Teach- 
ing System. 

CALKJNS'S  PHONIC  CHARTS.    Teaching  Elementary  Sounds  m  a  practical  manner. 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS.    A  Series  of  rare  merit  and  originaUty.    Three  books  ready. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER.  An  invaluable  auxiliary  to  any  Common  School 
Grammar.  * 

HARPER'S  SLATE  AND  WRITING-BOOKS,  combining  Instructfon  in  Writii^  and  Draw 
ing,  and  containing  invaluable  aids  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devodonal  Excrdses  in  Sdioob. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS  :  Anthon's  Latin-EMlish  and  English-Latin  Dictionary, 
Andrews's  Latin-Enriish  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  Ei^lish-Latin  Lexicon ;  Liddell  and 


gress)* 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Wcrks. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yop 
Or,  A.  C.  STOCKIN,  135  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


WiLLSON's   Readers. 


THE  OBJECTS  AIMED  AT  IN  THEIR  COMPILATION. 

The  leading  objects  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  the  School  and  Family  Series  of  Readers 
have  been^ 

ist  To  prepare  a  Series  that  shall  furnish  all  possible  means  which  books  can  afford  for  cor- 
rect and  successful  instruction  in  the ''  art  of  reading,"  and,  especially,  lor  the  formation  of 

Correct  Habits  of  Reading 

at  the  very  beginning  of  the  pupil's  course.  Connected  with  these  obiects,  the  plan  of  the  lessons 
in  the  early  Readers  involves,  more  than  in  any  other  series,  the  constant 

Cultivation  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties^  * 

as  being  those  which  are  first  and  prominently  called  into  exercise  in  the  Natural  Order  of  Devel- 
opment 

2d.  To  impart,  as  £ur  as  may  be  consistent  with  giving  prominence  to  the  rhetoric  of  reading,  as 
great  an  amount  and  variety  of 

Interesting  and  Useful  Information 

as  possible.  To  this  end  the  author  has  aimed  to  popularize^  to  the  capacities  of  children*  many 
of  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  especially  the  Natusal  Sciences  and  the  Departments 
of  Animal  Life ;  and,  in  order  to  impart  interest  and  give  variety  to  these  subjects,  he  has  sought 
to  throw  around  them  all  the  charms  which  poetry,  and  vivid  description,  and  incident,  and  anec- 
dote, and  the  beaC illustrations  can  lend. 

This  plan,  which  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  Higher  Readers,  aims  at 

Important  Edticational  Results^ 

far  beyond  the  design  of  ordinary  reading-books.  We  ask  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Popular  Education — as  all  should  be — ^to  the  following  considerations : 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  at  all,  as  subjects  of  study  and  recita- 
tion, into  our  Common  or  Public  Schools,  or,  to  any  great  extent,  into  our  Academies  and  Sem- 
inaries, what  are  usually  called  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  such  as  Human  Physiology 
and  Health,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  various  Departments  of  Natural  History  and  Natural 
Science,  including  such  subjects  as  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  Physical  Geography,  Geolpgy, 
Astronomy,  etc. ;  and  yet  all  of  these*  subjects  contain  many  things  of  great  utility  whidi  children 
can  understand,  and  which  they  will  be  deeply  interested  in,  if  presented  in  a  proper  manner*  AH 
of  these  subjects,  indeed,  treat  of  matters  of  every-day  life  which  are  constantly  felling  under  the 
observation  of  children,  such  as  their  cwn  bodies,  their  curious  structure,  and  their  conditions  of 
health  and  disease ;  the  plants  and  flowers  which  they  meet  with  by  the  way-side ;  the  pebbles 
which  they  gather  from  the  brook ;  the  animals  they  see ;  the  birds  to  whose  music  they  listen ; 
the  insects  whose  curious  forms  and  habits  they  notice ;  even  the  stars  which  they  gaze  at  with 
childish  wonder ;  the  actions  of  their  own  minds ;  and  the  questions  of  right  and  duty  which  even 
children  are  daily  discussing.  Although  it  has  long  been  customary  to  cloak  all  these  comm4m 
things  under  the  garb  of  Science,"  and  debar  a  knowledge  of  them  from  all  but  the  fevored,  liber- 
ally-educated few,  yet  these  are  the  very  subjects  which  all  ought  to  have,  and  may  easily  have, 
some  knowledge  of:  they  are  subjects  j^hich  every  intelligent  parent  who  does  his  duty  frequently 
talks  about  to  his  children,  and  some  femiliarity  with  which  forms  one  of  the  marked  distinctions 
between  the  children  of  intelligent  and  those  of  ignorant  femilies. 

If  we  would  make  our  schools  real  nurseries  of  intelligence,  we  must  make  them  conform  more 
to  the  character  of  intelligent  families ;  and  if  we  would  impart  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
here  referred  to— if  we  would  open  their  beauties  and  treasures  to  alllthe  children  in  our  sdiools,. 
and  instruct  the  teachers  in  them  also,  and  thereby  incite  to  a 

More  Liberal  and  far  more  Extended  Mental  Culture^ 

it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  reading-hooks,  which  all  use.  That  Willson's  Readers 
subserve  this  end,  has  been,  we  believe,  conclusively  proved.   For  testimonials,  etc,  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


FRENCH'S  Arithmetics. 


First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  their  Natural  Order :  First,  Visible  Objects :  Second, 
Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  new  and  original  Pictures — ^not  mere  counters— in 
which  interesting  Visible  Objects  are  first  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons ;  then  similar  examples  are 
given  in  Concrete  Numbers,  in  which. the  combinations  are  associated  with  the  names  of  familiar 
objects  not  in  sight ;  and,  finally,  Abstract  Numbers  are  used :  so  that  the  child  proceeds,  system- 
atically, fi-om  the  less  to  the  greater— -from  the  sin&ple  to  the  complex — ^in  the  Natural  Order  of 
Ment^  Development^  viz.,  First,  Perception  (Visible  Objects) ;  Second,  Conception  (Concrete  Num- 
bers) \  Third,  Abstraction  (Abstract  Numbers).  The  Pictures  are  also  intended  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  the  child  and  impart  useful  knowledge ;  and  the  Examples  contain  much  valuable  informa- 
tion upon  the  various  occupations,  trades,  and  branches  of  business,  that  can  not  ikil  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  children  in  the  study  of  the  book,  and  give  it  increased  practical  value  in  the  work  of 
Education. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  ]^  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  50  cents.        * 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
viz.,  First,  To  sive  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  cff  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and.  Second,  To  give  them  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  the  busmess  af&irs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions,  stated 
in  correct  business  language.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  also  in  its  detaUs,  the 
fact  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  that  only  a  small  portion  of  all  the  children  who  commence  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  go  through  their  text-book,  and  that  a  child  should  be  taught  first  that  whidi 
it  is  most  desirable  and  important  for  him  to  know ;  so  that  whenever  he  leaves  school  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after  life. 

Tliis  book  is  not  made  of  clipping  and  extracts  from  other  books  of  the  Series^  but  is  an  elementary 
work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  Slate  Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  in  which  Combinations  of  Numbers,  Solutions  of  Problems, 
and  Principles  of  Arithmetical  Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of  Mental 
Development   ByJoHNH.  French,  LL.D.   Handsomely  Illustrated.   i6mo. 

In  this  book  are  recognized,  for  the  first  time  by  any  author,  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  memory  is  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  the  ability  to  reason  logically.  Hence 
the  study  and  practice  of  combinations  of  numbers  naturally  preced^  that  of  formulated  solutions 
of  problems  ami  logical  analyses  of  processes. 

2.  The  proper  study  of  mental  arithmetic  will  produce  scholars  who  are  correct  in  computa- 
tions and  logical  in  reasoning. 

3.  The  study  strengthens  the  mental  faculties,  both  in  the  power  to  combine  rapidly  and  to 
reason  correctly.  Hence  problems  should  increase  in  difficulty,  and  solutions  and  analyses  should 
gradually  become  more  general  and  comprehensive. 

These  features  of  the  book,  with  its  practical  problems  (all  of  which  are  new)^  will  commend  it 
to  the  £ivorable  consideration  of  teachers  and  fiiends  of  Education. 

0<»nmon  School  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated     i2mo,  $1  00. 

This  book  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate  Arithmetic 
for  Common  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one  text-book.  The  attention  oUtve^  progress- 
ive teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical 
changes  firom  the  stereotyped  plaii  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience, extended  observation,  carefiil  study,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with  schools  and 
business ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in 
making  (what  all  previous  methods  have  failed  to  do)  good^  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Academic  Arithmetic.    (In  Press.) 


For  farther  information^  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Y 


A  New  Era  in  the  Arts  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing! 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 

Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons. 
In  Ten  Nmnbers.     The  Common -School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


*/  Mint  a  ckild  wiU  Uam  both  U  draw  a$td  wriU  sooner^  and  with  more  eau^  Hum  k»  wU  bam  wrUmg 

oilMw.*'— HoRACB  Mann. 

CHARACTERISTIC   FEATURES: 
'L  0/  tie  Symmetrical  Penmanshit, 

1.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 

2.  Every  letter  b  symmetriccUt  being  formed  on  geometrical  principles,  and  of  anvarying  pro* 
portions.  AH  letters  of  the  same  class  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  the  spacing  is  of  the  same 
width  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform.      *  , 

J.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  ruling;  and 
obbque  lines  are  printed  on  the  piges  as  guides  to  uniformity  of  slope  and  spacing. 

4.  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  (opies  on  tinted ground^^Axi  addition  to  the  usoal 
copies  at  t^ie  tops  of  the  pages — are  introduced,  for  tracing  with  pen  or  pendL 

5.  All  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second ;  hot, 
that  the  pupil  may  become  proficient  in  forming  plain  letters  before  attempting  the  ornamental, 
only  one  style  of  each  is  presented  in  the  first  four  books. 

6.  Every  new  copy  introduces  a  new  element,  principle,  rule,  or  illustration.  Every  comlnnation 
of  letters  forms  a  word,  and  every  combination  of  words  forms  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase. 

7.  The  correct  uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbreviations,  are 
taught  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  conase  rules.  Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  suggestions  to 
teachers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

The  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teacher  of  a  great  amount 
of  individual  attention  to  the  pupils. 

IL  Of  the  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons, 

A  side  margin  of  each  page — a  border  only— is  devoted  to  the  Drawing  Lessons,  These  con  • 
sist  of  white  lines  on  a  tinted  eT09end^^h.%  same  as  the  tinted  writing  copies — for  tracings  For  first 
exercises  in  drawing  the  pupu  is  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  accurately 
with  pen  or  pencil.  A  correct  drawing  is  the  result  All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  ri^ht  direction ; 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedingly  mterested  in  his  drawmg  exercises ; 
while,  if  he  &gins  by  copyings  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  only  discouraged  by  nis  want  of 
success,  but  his  practice  is,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.  The  training  of  eye 
and  hand  that  will  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tracing  of  all  manner  of  straight  and  curved  lines  must 
secure  fireedom  and  accuracy  ofxnovement  in  the  formation  of  similar  lines  in  writing.  Thus,  in 
the  language  of  the  artist.  Chapman,  Author  of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  *^  Drawings  combined 
with  writings  will  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  advancement  in  the  latter.^ 

Full  directions  are  given  on  the  covers  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  Series  for — ist  Stage, 
Tracing;  2d  ^Xz%^y  Copying ;  3d  SX3%t,Ccpying  from  Memory  ;  4th  StA^y  Drawing  from  Nature. 

The  Marginal  Drawing  lessons  progress  systematically  through  Straight  and  Curved  Lines, 
Geometrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  of  Animals,  Persons,  etc 

All  who  learn  to  Write  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the  exerdses 
in  the  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  other  alsa  Siy  These  books  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — ^the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  Common 
Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  ^aid,  at  the  rate  o/$i  00  per'doMtn. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND   FAMILY  SLATE, 

With  accompanying  Cards^  containing  over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing, 
Printings  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic,     $12  00  per  doten. 

This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefiilly  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms  an 
excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books.    Send  for 
'rcular,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.     The  Slates  are  not  mailable:  Cards  will  be 
^ed  at  50  rents  per  set 


H  BOOK  OF  TMM  BM 

ITIO.V  AND  RHETORIC.     A   Text  Book  for 
.    By  Jno.  3.   tlort,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  N 

Author  of  "  In  The  School  Room,"  etc.,  etc. 
lail,  puttpaid,  tl.GO.    Circular  giving  ftill  detcri] 


Ijr  in  September,   another  volume  of  the   Chaie 

rS    CATILINE   AND  JUGURTHINE   WAR 
ulary,  &c..  By  Prof.  Georxe  Stuart, 
nail,  postpaid,  91.2fi. 


NTHLY  REPORT.  Designed  aa  an  aid  in  bgcut 
ving  a  report  of  the  attendance,  deportment,  re 
r  the  pupil  for  each  month.  At  the  close  of  the  m< 
ir  examination,  and  signature.  Copies  muled  for  e 

doien  by  mail,  postp^d,  91.0S. 

art's  Ciesar's  Commentaries 

Virgil's   JEneid : 

'        Cicero's  Select  Orations 

'        Horace's  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles 

'        Snilust's  Catiline  and  Jugurshine  War 

'  PirsiSii  Books  of  ^neid,  with  I.*xicon..-- 
'        Cicero  De  SenecCute,  De  Amicitia 

'        Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Geoi^cs 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual--. < 

:  School  Room 

Model  Speaker 

Young  Student's  Companion.  A  first  book  in  Fn 
History  of  the  United  Sutes 

'anual  of  Elocution , 

el  Deflner 

.el  Etymology 

tchool  Diary,  per  doien • 

i>ocket  Register  and  Grade  Book 

ttoll  Book,  No.  1 

loll  Book,  No.  2 

r  Report,  per  dozen 

School  Pea,  per  gross 

'e  Circnlars  containing  full  notices  of  the  above,  i 
Copies  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  odi 
corresponding  with  us  will  confer  a  favor  by  send 
iatalogiie  of  their  school.        Please  addresa 

ELDREDOE  &  BROT 

17  #  19  South  S. 


THOMPSON    &   BOWLERS' 

OF 


wmwMjLwmwww, 


'9 

Retail  price,  15  cts.  per  copy.  Will  be  ftirnished  for  introductioii  at  10  cto.  per  copj. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

1.  PBimiABY  ARITHMETIC, 

9.  INTEBHIEDIATE  ARITHMimC 
8.  COMPLiETE  ARITHAliBTIC. 

Wt^  Especially  designed  for  Graded  Schools,  and  the  only 
Series  yet  published,  which  combines  Mental  and  Written 
Arithm  etic  in  a  practical  and  philosophical  manner, 

S9*^  Retail  price  of  the  Primary,  85  cts. ;  of  the  Intermediate,  50  cts. ;  of  the 
Complete  Arithmetic,  $1.00. 

'   Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  yiew  to  introduction ; 
Primary  for  25  cts. ;  Intermediate,  85  cts. ;  Complete,  65  cts.    • 

Furnished  in  quantities  for  first  introduction,  Primary.  20  cts. ;  Intermediate,  25 
cts. ;  Complete  Arithmetic,  50  cts. 


The  Eclectic  Series  of  Oeographies, 

By  A.  Von  Steinwehr, 


No.  1  THE  PRIMARY  QEOORAPHT.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  natural : 
the  language  simple,  and  the  definitions  and  descriptions  exact.  Illustrated. 
Small  4to, 

No.  2.  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY)  for  more  advanced  classes.  It 
contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  so  arranged  as  to  give  correct  ideas 
to  pupils  without  requiring  the  constant  aid  of  the  Teacher.  FuU  instructions  in 
Map  Drawing,    Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

No.  3.  THE  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  embraces  a  full  mathematical,  Physi- 
cal, and  Political  description  of  the  Earth,  and  is  intended  for  the  highest  classes  in 
this  branch  of  study.    Illustrated.  Large  4to. 

^fS^  'I'h^  Series  is  complete  in  these  three  books.^4^ 

t^^  Teachers  and  School  OfS^cers  contemplating  a  change  in  Text-Books  in  their 
Schools,  are  respectfully  requested  to  defer  a  decision  until  they  hare  seen  these 
works.    Descriptive  circulars  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OmO. 
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fCEFUn 

Inth, 
Mip, 
Crocus, 
Narcissus, 
)f  the  Valley, 
Snow  Drop, 

BanucuIuE 

lendid  J 

Dm,    Brovnii, 

Tii 

And  Forty  oth 
ona  IS  ce] 
CATAI.OG 
ENDEEN  & 

IHFOBTEBS 

;  and  Omamenta 

TREES. 


tEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

wt'i  Eniinlj  Hew  Seriet  of  Readers,  knovn  u  fart  Two, 

•Undard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Render.      12mo,   lialf  nioroecu,  528  pa^s. 

itatidurd  Fouiili  Header,  12ino,  lia'" 

nteriQPdiate  Reader,  12iiio,  half  n 

•Undard  Third  Header,  12iiio,  linlf  mo 

itcond  Slandird  Rtader,  illustrated,  aiS     •■ 

itandard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120    " 

Itandard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72     " 

'ro n our cing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168     ■' 

ON OUSCING  SPELLER  illuatralca  the  unac.'Onted  vowel  sound?  by  • 

I  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  PecD- 

,  for  exhihitioD  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 

■Bry  Speller  for  higher  classes.     It  is  also  adapted  to  begjiinners. 

TH  ItEADEll  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  e 

..     It  contains  an  OAmiDAL  Elocdtionabt  Introduction  of  an  ( 

ind  practical  character,  treating  in  a  Ihoru^gh  manner  those  vital  prind- 

arc  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

ctions  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionary 

li  universal  literature  affords. 

Her  books  are  carefUlly  graduated,  finely  illastraled  with  artiaiic  care, 

bly  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young;  the  main  point  being 

ischcr  in  imparting  the  on*  thing  in  hand,  Dainely,  the  art  of  reading 

perior  judges,  S.4R0R?{T'S  READERS  arc  admitted  to  be  the  most 
le  most  tasteful,  and  the  most  satidfactory,  in  ii»e.  of  any  similar  works. 
peeta,  tlw  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITIi  THETIMES;  the  author  having 
iself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  educationiil  inquiry,  biith  in 
I  this  countiy  could  suggest. 

fficcrs  and  leathers  wishing  lo  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  4c., 
to  communiuate  with  ttie  Publisher,  Jhhn  L.  Shobet,  Boston. 

THE    NUR.SER,Y, 
ntlily    3t.ttfg*k;£la<s    loz*   Youni^eMt    XAondt^rs. 
ivalled  periodical  for  children,  which  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
exquisite  illustrations  (not  less  than  35  in  every  Num)>er,^  and  admint- 
cuntents,  will  enter  upon  its  fourth  year,  January.  1X70. 
scribers  for  IS70,  who  send  in  their  money  before  November  I,   1B69, 
■  the  October,  NoTember  and  Deceml>er  Nos.  of  this  year  gralit. 
-8LC0  a  yeoT  in  advance.     A  enniple  Number  cuntuining  Prospeccna. 
,ist,  flub  Terms,  &c.,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

FND   VOLUMES  OP  THE  NURSERY, 

«  ehtapat  and  mott  attraetitt  GIFT  BOOKS  for  Childrtn  to  U  found 

in  the  Market. 
lar  bound  volumes,  (each  containing  sjx  numbers,)  are  issued  half-year- 
implulLon  of  the  numbers  for  July  and  D*emlKT.     Price  $1, 
liind  up  the  two  volumes  into  one  superb  yearly  volume  of  384  pages, 
imishfor  tl.7S. 

issue  an  edition  of  our  semi-annual  volumes,  bound  in  extra  style,  with 
ived  fVontispicce  in  each,  for  J1.25.  These  volumes,  which  liave  none 
(raphical  marks  of  a  periodical,  but  which  are /or  aU  timet  and  all  lett- 
i  complete  rictily  illustrated  Hlirary  for  children  such  aa  hH«  never  before 
I  cither  in  this  country  or  in  England.  Each  vidnme  is  perflectly  distinct 
d  tlie  following  are  the  titles  of  those  now  published  : 
K  Doll,  and  other  stories '  I  4  TtiR  Holiuai,  and  other  stories. 
iLus  AncTioM,      "  6    Tip  Top,  " 

EAT  Secret,  "  |        6     Doba,  "         "         ■' 

-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SHUT,  rilMer,  '  U  Wuiiajta  Slmt,  B«taL 
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1870. 

S  FOURTH   T 


>      1. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDE 

.8  before,  he  contributed  to  the  "Riveraide,"  I 
part  of  the  world. 

t        -2.     riEUX  MOUSTAOHB, 

J      will  tell  "  How  the  Captain  came  b/  a  Legacj. 

3.  INDIAN  CLUB  EXERCISE 

4.  "JAKE'S  WEDDING,"  and  c 
■»     of "  Ainriee." 

I        5.    "THE  BUILDING  OF  A  B 
Abbott 

_      STORIES  FKOM  THE  OI 

OS     AND  DRAMATISTS. 

3         7.     THE  MENAGERIE.     With 

S,        8.    FAIRY  POEMS  AND   PIC 
'       Bishop. 

ANNE  SILVERNAIL'S  UI 

Series  and  Ficturei. 

10.  NATXJRAI.  mSTOKY  AND 

AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

11.  MOTHER    GOOSE'S    MEI 

NURSERY  SONGS  AND  PICTURES. 

12.  DROLLERIES.     By  M.  L.  i 

of  Riddles. 

Conlributions  from  Paul  H.  Hajne;  S.  J 
autliora  of  "Susie  Books,"  "Seven  Little  Siate 
a  Ling,"  "  Seven  Stormy  Sundays,"  "  The  Lai 

Pictures  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  H,  L,  Stepher 
C.  Hoppln,  M.  L.  Stone,  Thomas  Nast,  H.  W. 

Tbbms  of  SuBacBiFTioN,  S2.50  a  year ;  to  c 
The  club  rates  and  premium  liate  are  very  lit 
application  to  the  Publishers, 
Ji  BVRD  &  HOVOHI 

n         The  I7ew  Volume  beglna  with  tho  nti 


S.  UmtS  &  CO.'S  .FEWEST  BOOKS. 


-Vh' Little  Folki.       The  perfecauu  u,  v.>.miijuu 

School  Booki. 

SiJ,'*''!'' I  INDEPENDENT 

f-LM.  8i»i„,.[j}nU»  irf  gradtM. 

^SL.;'i.'*."»;i  btj.madibonwatsox. 

Teicbei>i  AatlsMnt,  '  -''■  ^"  numberi.    Allinuttt  of 
IllhedJani  io,  a-ia.    ""  "  X'aUimal  StrUt." 
\J  new  MlecUon  tot       Thi.  beiuUfid,  compuc  ud 
MJlUlKipai.  cbeipicriu  ruralibei  the  moel 

'We,  .ttnclive,  uid  pnc- 
wune  forCDiTimnn  geboijs. 

i.  iwc  Ibuod  Id  u]f  olbei 


msage  Lioks." 

het,  »ppl]eil  Bnt 
u  ncome  ftlmoet 


Hende 
ir&Ju»t  iMOiug  u 

LARK'S 

1  Grammar, 

|1,  pott-paid. 
re  Dbjeiiied  lo  b;  ihe 


d  States, 


i  Foirliii  With'  bull 

(iEOLOCiY, 


Tito  DoUarf. 


Smith's  Etyniol(^, 

ABfllDQED. 
In  KepoDM!  to  mu;  cUlitot 

t  eibiuLer  md  choper  Tn^nini 
a  the  plan  of  the 


SBE8PONDENT, 
•eriititu  iMitunUi/ 

ST  B £  A D  T 


Prtudplea. 
IHERICAN 

NG  BOOK. 

aAPMAN,  M.  A. 
tor  the  AnuCenr, 
8tudj  /nr  the  Pn>- 

int.     Adapted  for 

'rlrate  Inttmctlan. 

Me.  •«. 

>f  Dulen;  or  from 


OOMPLETK  ETIMOLOGT. 

Bi  WM.  W.  SMITH, 

CodsDied  Eijnolofj, 

For  Common  School*. 

Ppioo,  -  -  75Cent8, 

■mhracloit  ill  the  prinelpsl  De- 
iTeUone  fnim  the  Anglo-Saion, 
oolhlc,  Gaelic,  German,  ItalUn 
pa^I.h.  Welih',  French;  ntiiS 
Latin,  Greek, 


Author  of"  14  Weeki"  In 

ALL  THE  SCIENCES. 

Inirrtit,  ItutnriioB,  fa 

50.(HlO  TolB.  gold  ilreidy. 


'Hon&rch  of  all  it  Bnirefg." 
L  NEW  BOOK 

Dr.  Charles  Daviea. 

"DiviEB'  SumTBma"  baa 
been  Ibr  twHUD-itl  wrari  the 
•taodard  text-bonk,  wtlhont  ma- 


bon  of  an  antliliig  llTeiime, 

Iinoi'  Kew  SimjiDf, 

BpMial  KoUce.   XT  change  <if 

edltiou  1b 

Imponanat.   Ja-Dnrlri'  woiki 


lona  I»e  jlbxb. 


EiluiitaroNigiCtjiUii 

WORM^^S 

Cnwutiniiiiils 

f^SekooU  and  Privatt 
StudtaU. 

>•    "BtuUthtt  Kehm,"    ar 
Otrmmm  Bekm,  |l.9». 

On  ao  anttnlj  n>w  plan. 


Prof.Edw.SeariDg, 

mfisiiYiki, 

Contemplttei  edUlIwa  fall  ««- 
ri«  of  the  beet  Latin  and  tinek 
anihoiB  In  ilmllac  »q-Ib. 

Hie  nen  In  eoane  irill  be 

Honea's  iliad, 

WW,  all  tlu  Onal  rmmnt. 
To  be  pnbriehed  in  a  ft^iaontha. 
The  ClBHica  of  ChunS 

^fbr  Oms^fottonat  SinffiKt. 

SMSOriSECBIllI, 

(ECYMNH  AND  TIJUKS.) 

Adopted  bj  tbs  Binod  of  the 

ifoimed  Chaieh  of  America  - 

id  eitremelf  popular  irith  all 

usuomltiMioDi  MClirietiaDa. 

_     ^»e«  (a.T8,  pott  paid. 

To  Puinn  anij  Clni&en,  Ibr 

emuninadon,  tt. 


BinrO  OFFICE,  III  &  118  WII,LIAn  ST.,  «EW  TOBK. 

tosMD  Oflc«,  St  Br«afi«M  8t.,  H.  M.  CABLE,  SipL 


[Isehl  Class  Beck  on 

tIPUK   AX    OblCINA 

€>uflitM«  or  Comg 

iflity  and  develop  the  Principle 
in  the  preparatio 

}r  the  use  of  8i:hool>,  Colleges,  i 

Bt  H.  J.  ZANDEl 

ze;  SOS  pp.,   mnilin,  taorocco  b 

Dleaf^B  Xevr  Compi 

rimaiy  Arithmetic.  3. 

lementarj  Aritbmetic.      i. 
iy  force  of  iotriQiic  merit  and  1i 
eling  with  eztriordinarj  lucceiB 

Bboae  Island  Tea 

nnce  OBBEXLBir'a  New  Aract 
The  arrangement  of  topics  ia 
Dnciee,   and  the  example!  are  e: 

introduction  and  the  practical  ai 
md  the  treatment  of  Internal  li 
ret  published.  The  methods  of 
Iccount*,  Domeatic  and  Foreign 
nt  portions  of  the  book,  are  wort 
ICKMELL,  note  Commiiiioiter  o 

confidenllj  recommend  Gkekhli 
gh  School,  Lonidale,  R.  I. 

NbW  PhACTICAL  AaiTHMETIO  u 

Orttnwick  (if.  /.)  Seminary. 
Nkw  Higher  Algebba,  In  mj  o 
rersity  course.— 8.  8.  Gbeene, 
iiy,  ProTidt7U!4. 

■f  *s  New  Arlthmetic§  as 

ht  u*td  in  aU  the  Publie  Schools  i 
FS  NEW  SEBIES,  in  whole  or 
Normal  Schooli,  and  for  the  Pu 
if  tu  and  io\cnt. 

F'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  AND  1 
rtc  Syttnt  of  WtigKts   and  Mta 
:ept  up  with  the  times. 
r&  NEW  ELEMETARY  ALG 
ire  so  generally  used  and  faTora 

F'S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA 
BTovm  UntTtrnty,  Amktrti  Colle< 
own,  Ct..  MaitachvittU  Agricidt. 
rS  SYSTEM,  in  whole  or  in  pa 
It*  in  tkt  Eaittm  Statei,  aod  i 
hia,  and  other  cities. 
n  and  Teachers  contemplating  ( 
nvited  U)  correspond  frcelj  with 
amination,  or  for  iDtroduvtion  in 
IT  S.  DAVIS  Sl  CO. 


GEORGE  H.  WHITNEY, 


WHOLESALE  AlO)  RETAIL 


noEm,  STi V 1 SLU  M  wun, 

No.  3  Westminster  St.,  Proridenee,  R«  I*, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  various  kinds  of 

S0HOO31.   BOOKS, 

Used  in  the  City  and  State. 

MISCELLAlSTEOUS    BOOKS, 

In  everr  department*of  Literature. 

liiVTS.   Ac. 


mi^Awm  B®®KS$ 


Of  eyery  description. 

PAPER  OF  ALL  QUALlflES 

Royal,  Medium,  Demj,  Foolscap,  Letter,  and  Commercial  Note,  ruled  and  plain. 

GOLD  AND  STEEL  PENS,  of  the  best  descriptions  in  use. 

STATIONERY, 

A  large  assortment,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

TILLINGHAST  dt  MASON 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kinds  of 

School  Books,  Slates, 

INKS,  PENS  m  HOLDERS,  PENCILS, 


9 

Also,  all  kinds  of 


Mmm  Isfii  ill  iJifl  Pulilii!  Siilimlg 

vNIVIvHU  J     Www    Hi    HM    I  HVIM    WBwIMSI 


Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fancy 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  SappUed  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS, 

All  Styles  and^Prices. 

113  Jt  115  vneHmiawter  St*,  Providence,  Mt,  JT. 


I  Vsefol  Class  Book  OB  English  CompositkM, 

irPOir   AN   OBIGINAX.    PLAN, 

OutUnta  or  Compoaition, 

■implify  and  develop  the  Friociplei  of  the  Art,  bj  meani  of  eierciBes 

in  the  preparatioD  of 
lytf,  DebatoSf  Xjectures  ftiid  Orations, 

For  the  Die  of  Si-hools,  Colleges,  and  priTste  Studpnti. 

Bt  H.  J.  ZANDER  and  T.  E.  HOWARD,  A.  M. 
I  liie  i  20S  pp.,   muslin,  morocco  back,  price  41  retail ;  ^  per  dosen. 

^enleaf^s   New   Comprehensive    Series. 

Prinuny  Arilhmetic.  3,     New  lateUeetiml  Arithmetic. 

Elemeutaiy  Arithmetic.      i.     New  Practical  Arithinetic. 
I,  bj  force  of  intrinsic  merit  and  in  spite  of  unfaiorable  competition. 
Heeling  with  extraordinary  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Bhode  Island  TesUmonjr, 

inounce  Oiebhluf'b  Nkw  Arictical  Abitbhbmc  a  rerj  luperiar 
k.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  natural  and  logical,  the  de&nitioiu 
)  concise,  and  the  examples  are  exceedingly  practical.  The  mental, 
d  general  review  exercises  are  ftatures  of  unWersal  interest  and  impor 
:lie  introduction  and  the  practical  use  of  Che  Metric  Sy»tem  of  Weights 
I,  and  the  trmtment  of  Internal  RcTcnoe,  make  the  work  more  com- 
j  yet  published.  The  methods  of  treating  Percentage,  Annual  Inter- 
g  Accounts,  Domeaiic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  and  the  diagrams  which 
■rent  portions  of  the  book,  are  wortliy  of  special  commendation. 
.  BICKNELL,  now  Cammiitioner  of  Public  SdiooU  qfRhodt  Island. 
an  confidently  recommend  GRESHLEAr'B  Entire  Series. — J.  M.  Ross, 
High  School,  Lomdali,  R.  I. 

r'%  New  Practical  Arithhetic  is  a  modd  text-book. — J.  T.  Edwasdi, 
■Jt  Grttnieich  (fl.  /.)  Seminary. 

r's  New  Uioheh  Aloebka,  in  m;  (pinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text- 
nirersily  course. — S.  S.  Greene,  Prof.  Nat.  Fhil.  and  Attronowiy, 
trtity.  Providence. 

[leaf's  Nev  Arlthnetlcs  and  Elementary  Algebra 

to  be  tited  in  all  the  Public  Schoolt  of  Vervionifora  ferm  o/jfrc  year*. 
SAF'S  NEW  SERIES,  in  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  within  ajear 
ate  Normal  Schoolt,  and  for  the  Public  Schools  of  more  than  (ico  him- 

SAF'S  COMMONSCHOOL  AND  NATIONAL  ARITHMETICS,  con- 
Wric  Sytttm  of  WeighU  and  Measura,  continue  to  be  published  and 
e  kept  up  with  the  limes. 

:AF'S  new  ELEMETAKY  algebra,  GEOMETHT.  and  TIUO- 
r,  are  so  generally  used  and  favorably  known  as  to  be  their  own  cont- 

EAF'S  NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA,  is  used  in  Mai$aAv»etti  IittiHut* 
'/,  Broien  (/nitertity,  Amhtrii  College,  Botcdoin  College,  Waleyan,  Uni- 
letown,  Ct.,  Maimch'utetts  Agricultural  College,  and  other  Institutiona. 
:aF'8  system,  in  whole  or  in  paH,  Is  now  used  in  upwards  of  I.OOO 
'own*  in  the  Eaitem  States,  and  in  the  Puhlie  Schoolt  of  Ne\r  York 
elphia,  and  other  cities. 

ceri  and  Teachers  contemplating  changes  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or 
e  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us.  Liberal  terms  given  on  book* 
examination,  or  for  inlrodaction  in  place  of  inferior  hooks. 

iRT  S.  DAVIS  &.  CO.,  Pnbllsliers,  Baston. 


TO   EDUCATORS. 


We  publish  : 

ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.   The  most  complete  Classical  Series  published  in  America. 

LOOMIS'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.   The  fevorite  in  American  Colleges  and  Academies. 

CURTIUS  AND  SMITH'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High-Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  ready. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  The  tmly  complete  and  progress- 
ive Series.  In  Eight  Books,  tvs.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a  Small  Chemis- 
try, a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology. 

WADDELL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorized  bv  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of  Col- 
lates, Academies,  and  Conmion  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  CoUeges, 
besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
of  modem  _geologists. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smith's  Greece,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's  France, 
Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and  Smith's  Old  and 
New  Testament  Histories.    Each  History  complete  in  one  i2mo  volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High-Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Rome,  and 
England  now  ready. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC.    {Just  ready,)    New,  fresh,  and  practical. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES  :  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and  Para- 
phrastic 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,, Celestial  and  Terrestrial  Invaluable  aids  to 
the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  outer  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it  the  Stars, 
Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  &c. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Eclectic^  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the  noted 
writers  on  the  subject 

DUFFS  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manu&cturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  Accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original.    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.    Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Academies. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  {Just published,)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  Language. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  $45  00. 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.    Adapted  to  the  needs  of  a//  classes  of  learners. 

KNAPFS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  fully  ap- 
preciated the  difficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  consklered  with  Reference  to  the  American  People. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades, 

WILLSON'S  READERS.    The  most  valuable  Reading-Books  before  the  public 

WILLSON  AND  CALKINS'S  CHARTS.  The  best  appliances  known  in  the  Object-Teach- 
ing System. 

CALKINS'S  PHONIC  CHARTS.    Teaching  Elementary  Sounds  in  a  practical  manner. 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS.    A  Scries  of  rare  merit  and  originaKty.    Three  books  ready. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER.  An  invaluable  auxiliary  to  any  Conunon  School 
Grammar. 

HARPER'S  SLATE  AND  WRITING-BOOKS,  combining  Instruction  in  Writing  and  Draw- 
ing, and  containing  invaluable  aids  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

SCHOOL  LYRICS :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS  :  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary, 
Andrews's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latm  Lexicon;  Liddell  and 

Scott's  n.rAoL--17««««i;<ik  T  ^-J^,^^    '\r^w^.m^tm^  X><.^i:..Uri.^^1.  T  ^JjU««m  /^^  Jl^m,»  I    12/%Kim&/\n'e  rirApIr 

Lexico] 
Smith'! 
press). 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Works. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WiLLSON's  Readers. 


THE  OBJECTS  AIMED  AT  IN  THEIR  COMPILATION. 

The  leading  objects  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  the  School  and  Family  Series  of  Readers 
have  been, 

1st  To  prepare  a  Series  that  shall  furnish  all  possible  means  which  books  can  afford  for  cor- 
rect and  successfiil  instruction  in  the ''  art  of  reading,"  and,  especially,  for  the  formation  of 

Correct  Habits  of  Reading 

at  the  very  beginning  of  the  pupil's  course.  Connected  with  these  objects,  tiie  plan  of  the  lessons 
in  the  early  Readers  involves,  more  than  in  any  other  series,  the  constant 

Cultivation  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties^ 

as  being  those  which  are  first  and  prominently  called  into  exerdse  in  the  Natural  Order  of  Devd* 
opment 

2d  To  impart,  as  far  as  may  be  consfetent  with  giving  prominence  to  the  rJuimc  of  reading,  as 
great  an  amount  and  variety  of 

Interesting  and  Useful  Information 

as  possible.  To  this  end  the  author  has  aimed  to  popularise^  to  the  capacities  of  children,  many 
of  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  especially  the  Natusal  Sciences  and  the  Departments 
of  Animal  Life ;  and,  in  order  to  impart  interest  and  give  variety  to  these  subjects,  he  has  sought 
to  throw  around  them  all  the  charms  which  poetry,  and  vivid  description,  and  incident*  and  anec- 
dote, and  the  best  illustrations  can  lend. 

This  plan,  which  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  Higher  Readers,  aims  at 

Important  Educational  Results^ 

far  beyond  the  design  of  ordinary  reading-books.  We  ask  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Popular  Education — as  all  should  be — ^to  the  following  considerations : 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  at  all,  as  subjects  of  study  and  recita- 
tion, into  our  Common  or  Public  Schools,  or,  to  any  great  extent,  into  our  Academies  and  Sem> 
inaries,  what  are  usually  called  the  Higher  English  Brandies  of  study,  such  as  Human  Physiology 
and  Health,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  various  Departments  of  Natural  History  and  Natural 
Science,  including  such  subjects  as  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life^  Physical  Geography,  Geology, 
Astronomy,  etc ;  and  yet  all  of  these  subjects  contain  many  things  of  great  atiUty  which  chSdren 
can  understand,  and  wffich  they  will  be  deeply  interested  in,  if  presented  in  a  proper  manner.  All 
of  these  subjects,  indeed,  treat  of  matters  ofevery-day  life  which  are  constantly  falling  under  the 
observation  of  children,  such  as  their  awn  bodies^  their  curious  structure,  and  their  conditions  of 
health  and  disease ;  the  plants  and  flowers  which  they  meet  with  by  the  way-side;  the  pebbles 
which  they  gather  from  'the  brook ;  the  animals  they  see ;  the  bbds  to  whose  music  they  listen ; 
the  insects  whose  curious  forms  and  habits  they  notice ;  even  the  stars  which  they  gaze  at  with 
childish  wonder ;  the  actions  of  their  own  minds ;  and  the  questions  of  right  and  duty  which  even 
children  are  daily  discussing.  Although  it  has  long  been  customary  to  cloak  all  these  common 
things  under  the  garb  of"  Science,"  and  debar  a  knowledge  of  them  from  all  but  the  frivored*  liber- 
ally-educated feWf  yet  these  are  the  very  subjects  which  all  ought  to  have,  and  may  easily  have, 
some  knowledge  of:  they  are  subjects  which  every  intelligent  parent  who  does  his  duty  frequently 
talks  about  to  his  children,  and  some  familiarity  with  whicl^  forms  one  of  the  marked  distinctions 
between  the  children  of  intelligent  and  those  of  ignorant  families. 

If  we  would  make  our  schools  real  nurseries  of  intelligence,  we  must  make  them  conform  more 
to  the  character  of  intelligent  fimiilies ;  and  if  we  would  impart  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
here  referred  to— if  we  would  open  their  beauties  and  treasures  to  all  the  children  in  our  schools. 
and  instruct  the  teachers  in  them  also,  and  thereby  incite  to  a 

More  Liberal  and  far  more  Extended  Mental  Culture^ 

it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  reading-hooks^  which  aU  use.    That  Willson's  Readers 
subserve  this  end,  has  been,  we  believe,  conclusively  proved.  For  testimonials,  etc.,  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


FRENCH'S  Arithmetics. 


First  LdCNBODB  in  Nimb6n»  in*  their  Natural  Order :  First,  Visible  Objects :  Second, 
Concrete  Numbers;  TTiird,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.    x6mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  new  and  original  Picfure^-not  mere  counters — ^in 
which  interesting  Visible  Ohjtcts  are  first  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons ;  then  sioular  examples  are 
given  in  Concrete  Numbers,  in  which  the  combinations  are  associated  with  the  names  of  (amiliar 
objects  not  in  sight ;  and,  finally,  Abstract  Numbers  are  used :  so  that  the  duld  proceeds,  system- 
atically, firom  the  less  to  the  greater— firom  the  simple  to  the  complex— in  the  Natural  Order  cf 
Menial  Development^  viz..  First,  Perception  (Visible  Objects) ;  Second,  Conception  (Concrete  Num- 
bers) ;  Third,  Abstraction  (Abstract  Numbers).  The  Pictures  are  sdso  intended  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  the  child  and  impart  useful  knowledge ;  and  the  Examples  oontohi  much  valuable  informa- 
tion upon  the  various  occupations,  trades,  and  branches  of  businesa^  that  can  not  faiil  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  children  in  the  study  of  the  book,  and  give  it  inaeased  practiol  value  in  the  work  of 
Education. 

Elementary  Aiithmetie  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
viz..  First,  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and.  Second,  To  give  them  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  the  busmess  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions,  stated 
in  correct  business  language.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  also  in  its  details,  the 
fact  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  that  only  a  small  portion  of  all  the  children  who  commence  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  go  through  their  text-book,  and  that  a  child  should  be  taught  first  that  which 
it  is  most  desirable  and  important  for  him  to  know ;  so  that  whenever  he  leaves  school  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after  life. 

T%is  book  is  not  made  ofclippinp  and  extracts  from  other  books  of  tke  Series^  but  is  an  elementary 
work  adapted  to  tiie  wants  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  Slate  Arithmetic. 

Hental  Arithmetic^  in  which  Combinations  of  Numbers,  Solutions  of  Problems, 
and  Principles  of  Arithmetical  Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of  Mental 
Development  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.   Handsomely  Illustrated.   i6mo. 

In  this  book  are  recognized,  for  the  first  time  by  any  author,  the  following  facts : 

I.  The  memory  is  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  the  ability  to  reason  logically.  Hence 
the  study  and  practice  of  combinations  of  numbers  naturally  precedes  that  of  formulated  solutions 
of  problems  and  logical  analyses  of  processes. 

3.  The  proper  study  of  mental  arithmetic  will  produce  scholars  who  are  correct  in  computa- 
tions and  logical  in  reasoning. 

3.  The  study  strengthens  the  mental  faculties,  both  in  the  power  to  combme  rapidly  and  to 
reason  correcUy.  Hence  problems  should  increase  in  difficulty,  and  solutions  and  analyses  should 
gradually  become  more  general  and  comprehensive. 

These  features  of  the  book,  with  its  practical  problems  (edl  of  which  are  new),  will  commend  it 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education. 

Common  Sehool  Aiithmetie  Ibr  the  Sl&te.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.     i2mo,  ti  06. 

This  book  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate  Arithmetic 
for  Common  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one  text-book.  The  attention  oHitie^  progress^ 
roe  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical 
changes  from  the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience, extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with  schools  and 
business ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  in  methods  of  tfarhing  that  shaU  result  in 
making  (what  all  previous  methods  have  failed  to  do)  gqod^  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Academic  Arithmetic    (In  Press.) 


For  farther  information^  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


''FBAITKLT  SPEAKmO,  WE  AVER  THAT  'TBE  LIYIHO  AGE*  HAS  ITO  EQUAL  i» 
Airr  00(/2rTST.**—From  The  Prfn,  Philadelphia. 

''TBE  BEST  OF  ALL  OUR  EOLECTIO  PCBLIOATIOJfS.^—Prom  Th€  KoUtm,  New  Tort, 


LITTELL'S   LIVING   AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  ofu  hundred  vohunee  have  been  iwuerl,  han  recelred  the  oommeodatioD  of  Judge 
Stoiy,  Chaaoellor  Kent,  President  Adanu;  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor;  Bct. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others ;  and  it  admittedly  *'  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its 
class.'' 

IT  18  I8817EB  fiVEBT  SATCBBAT*  giving  £ifty-tiro  numbers,  and  more  than  Tlu«e 
Tlftouaand  doable-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly;  enabling  it  to  present  with  a 
combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  beet  Eeeaye.  Reviewe^  Criiiciemey  Talee,  Poetry,  Scient^c^  Biographical^  JHttorical  and  J^mt" 
ecU  Information,  gathered  firom  the  entire  body  0/  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

The  Ablest  and  most  cultured  Intellects  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Polities^ 
Science,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  periodical  literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great 
Britain. 

91ft«  UTioflf  -^S*'  fbrnftins  fbur  larf^e  ToliuBaea  »  TMUTf  ftunisbes,  from  the  vast 

and  generally  inaccessiDle  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that,  while  within  th6  reat^ 
of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPL£T£NE88  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate 
interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  la  tlterefbre  Indispensable  to  eveiT'  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events 
or  intellectual  progress  of  the  limes,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  fiunily  general  intelligence 
literaiy  taste. 

Extraefs  from  Notices. 


From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are 
now  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certainly 
choose  Thi  LnriNO  Aos.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there, 
in  any  library  that  I  know  of,  so  much  instructive 
and  entertaining  reading  In  the  same  number  of 
volumes.'' 

From  the  Oongregationaliet  and  Recorder ,  Boe- 
ton,  June  9, 1870. 

"We  repeat  the  conviction  weliave  many  times 
eacpressed,  that  none  of  the  eclectics  can  be 
matched  with  thii  as  to  substantial  value  and 
hiterest." 

From  the  JTeio  York  Oommercial  AdverHeer. 

"During  each  year,  the  reader  gets  the  best  of 
the  essays,  poetry,  serial  novels,  and  statements 
of  fact  in  science  or  current  history,  which  the 
year  produces.  All  of  this  is  frumishod  at  about 
the  price  of  one  of  the  reviews  or  magazines  from 
which  it  is  drawn." 

From  the  JTew  Tort  Tribune. 

"The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and 
catholic  taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  catering  to  tiie 
I>opular  demands  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  sound  literature." 
From  the  Lutheran  and  MieHon^y,  Philadelphia. 

"An  extraordinary  value  marlcs  many  of  the 
articles  of  this  publication,  because  they  are  the 
productions  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  times." 
From  the  American  Churchman,  Chicago. 

"It  has  alwayn  seemed  to  us  to  contain  the  best 
poetry,  the  most  able  essays  and  criticltims,  and 
the  most  Interesting  stories,  of  any  magazine  in 
the  English  language." 
From  Me  Amenoan  Preebyterian,  Philatielphia. 

"Indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  keep 
the  run  of  things  in  Utorature,  politics,  and  theol- 
ogy." 

Published  weekly,  at  $8.0d  ayear,^0  of  poetage. 
up  a  Club  of  Five  riew  SnbscriSers.    Address 


From  the  ChritUan  Examiner,  Richmond.. 

"It  is  the  great  eclectic  of  this  country." 
From  the  Advance,  Chicago. 

"It  is  a  monthly  that  comee  every  weeJt,^ 
From  the  Illinoie  State  Journal. 

"It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  nseftil  is- 
formation,  than  any  similar  publication  we  know 
of.  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining 
stories,  the  finest  poetry,  of  the  English  language, 
are  here  leathered  together." 

From  the  PnuHJlc,  San  Franciveo. 

"Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  give  to  it  a 
great  advantage  over  its  monthly  contemporaries, 
m  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  its  contents." 
From  the  Chrie.  Regietcr,  Boeton,  Aug.  ft,  1970. 

'^Littbll's  LnriNo  Agi  has  never  borne  tho 
marks  of  more  careful  research  and  wiser  selec- 
tion than  it  does  now." 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  RepubUean. 

"LiTTKLL*!  Liviiio  Aoi  is  the  oldest,  and  hf 
fsr  the  best,  concentration  of  choice  periodical 
literature  printed  in  this  countey.  It  occufrfes  a 
field  filled  by  no  other  periodical.  The  subscriber 
to  *Lxttbll'  finds  himself  in  possession,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  of  four  large  volumes  of  mtch 
reading  ae  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  form,  and 
comprising  selections  from  eveiy  department  of 
science,  art,  philosophy  and  betlethUthree .  Those 
who  desire  a  thorough  compendium  of  all  that  is 
admirable  and  noteworthy  in  the  literary  world 
will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  wadins  throoffh  the 
sea  of  reviews  and  magazines  published  abroad: 
for  they  will  find  the  essence  of  all  compacted 
and  concentrated  here." 

F^rom  the  Chicago  Journal  qf  Oomnurct, 

"We  esteem  it  above  all  price.^' 


An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  aqy  one  getting 


UTTEI^Ii  4t  OAT,  SO  BronUleld  Street,  Bostoi 


THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AT  CLUB  PRICES. 

For  Ten  Dollare,  Littbll's  Liniio  Aob,  weekly,  containing  the  cream  of  Foreign  Periodical 
Literature,  and  either  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  Home  Literature  named  below,  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  for  one  year;  viz.,— 

ffarper'e  Monthly  (or  Weekly  or  BoMor),  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Uppinootfe  Monthly.  The 
Oalaxy,  (Hd  and  New,  or  Appleton*e  Journal  (weekly) ;  or  for  $8Mf  The  Lmng  Age  and  Our  Young 
Folk: 


CORNELL'S    OEOGRAPHIES. 

A  New  Edition  now  ready  of  CSomell's  Geographies,  consisting  of 

A  Prlmarjr  6eograpli|r,  An   Intermediate  Geo^rmpUjf 

A  GramiBar  Scbool  Geoinrapliy. 
These  Geographies  are  used  in  more  than  Seven  Hundred  cities  and  towns  in  New 
England,  greatljr  exceeding  all  others  in  the  amount  of  sales. 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

Am  English  Grammmb.  i  .  .  .  .  ^irbt  Book  in  Grammab* 
These  books  make  thorough  grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  re- 
quired by  any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical, 
bold  in  their  reforms,  make  the  learning  of  Grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of 
Grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  Grammar  a  positive  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Circular,  where 
hosts  of  recommendations  are  published.  *^ 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Neiv  HistArr  Vntted  States    «     -       «    Illnatrated  Sclaool  HUtorjr  I7nlt«*d 

Statest  iMTonglit  doivn  to  186A. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their 
Common  Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text-books,  Quackenbos's  Arithme- 
tics, Grammars,  Philosophy,  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also 
officially  adopted  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Gram- 
mar by.  the  States  of  Maryland  and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charleston, 
Columbus,  and  hundreds  of  other  places. 

We  mail  specimen  copies  of  these  standard  books  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer 
on  receipt  of  one-half  the  above  prices.  A  careful  examination  is  all  we  ask.  Why 
use  inferior  books  when  the  best  are  within  reach  ? 

A  Natural  Philosophy  i  Embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Physics, 
Adapted  to  use,  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  Ex- 
ercises and  three  hundred  and  eightv-five  illustrations.     12mo,  450  pages. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

PRACTICAL,  MENTAL   AND   PRIMARY. 

Clear ;  thorough ;  comprehensive ;  logically  arranged ;  well  graded ;  supplied  with  a 
g^at  variety  of  examples ;  exact  in  their  definitions ;  brief  in  their  rules ;  con- 
densed and  searching  in  their  analysis ;  up  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods 
usually  used  by  business  men ;  oblige  the  pupil  to  think  in  spite  of  him- 
self; fit  the  learner  for  the  counting  -  room  as  no  other  series 
do ;  the  only  bookf>  that  a  teacher  can  afford  to  use ;  Perfect     * 

Text-books,  with  no  defects. 
Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  teachers  on  our  new  Arithmetics.    Such  are 
the  features  that  make  them  superior  to  all  others,  and  are  introducing  them  into 
schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognize  the  great  financial  changes  of  the 
last  five  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency, 
that  describes  the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  sh<m  the  comparative 
results  of  investments  in  them. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS  (the  whole  series  are  individual  books)  are 
pronounced  the  hett  ever  published,  by  eminent  educators. 

Touman's  IVew  Chemistry.  Entirely  re-written  and'  much  enlarged,  with 
three  hundred  and  ten  Engravings.       12mo,  460  pages. 

HARKNESS'  LATIN.  SERIES. 

HARKNESS'  LATIN  READER.       HARKNBSS'  INTRODnCTORY  LATIN   BOOK.        HARKNS88' 
(new)  latin  PR08B  COMPOSITION.      HARKNESS*  ELEMENTART  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

'*  The  Best  in  their  respective  departments." 

— PUBLISHED  BT — 

D.   APPLETON   &  CO.,   NEW  YORK. 

Address  WM.  HENSHAW,  General  Agent  for  New  England, 

At  Lee  do  Shepard*s,  140  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
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1870. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 


1.  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN'S  new  stories  will, 

as  before,  be  contributed  to  the  '^Riyerside,"  in  adTance  of  publication  in  anj 
part  of  the  world. 

2.  VLEUX  MOUSTACHE,  the  "Riverside"  feTorite 

will  tell  "  How  the  Captain  came  by  a  Legacjr."    IllttBtrated  by  Darley. 

3.  INDIAN  CLUB  EXERCISES,  and  other  Gjnmastics. 

4.  *<  JAXE'S  WEDDING,"  and  other  stories,  by  the  author 

of  "  Ainslee." 

5.  "THE  BUILDING  OF  A  RAILROAD."    By  Jacob 

Abbott 

6.  STORIES  FROM  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  POETS 

AND  DBAMATIST8. 

7.  THE  MENAGERIE.    IVitb  many  lUustrations. 

8.  FAIRY  POEMS   AND   PICTURES.     By   Annette 
Bishop. 

9.  ANNE  SILVERNAIL'S  LITTLE  ARTISTS,  three 

Series  and  Pictures. 

10.  NATURAL  fflSTORY  AND  SCIENCE,  HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

11.  MOTHER    GOOSE'S    MELODIES,    aet  to  Music; 

NUBSERY  SONGS  AND  PICTURES. 


12,     DROLLERIES.     By  M.  L.  Stephen^. 

of  Riddles. 


An  abundance 


Contributions  from  Paul  H.  Hayne;  S.  A.  Brock;  Porte  Crayon;  the 
authors  of ''Susie  Books,"  ''Seven  Little  Sisters,"  "Dream  ChUdren,"  ''Ting 
a  Ling/'  "  Seven  Stormy  Sundays,"  "  The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers." 

Pictures  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  H.  L.  Stephens,v  Gaston  Fay,  £.  B.  Bensell, 
C.  Hoppin,  M.  L.  Stone,  Thomas  Nast,  H.  W.  Herrick,  G.  C  Lambdin,  and 
others. 

Terms  of  Subsguftiok,  #2.50  a  year ;  to  clergymen  and  teachers,  $2.00. 
The  club  rates  and  premium  lists  are  very  liberal,  and  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Publishers, 

HUBD  &  HOirOHTON,  IVew  Tork. 

The  New  Volume  begine  with  the  number  for  January,  X870. 


TO    EDUCATORS. 


We  publish : 


ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.   The  most  complOe  Classical  Series  poblUhed  in  America. 

LOOMIS'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES.   The  favorite  in  American  CoUeges  and  Academies. 

CURTIUS  AND  SMITHES  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SERIES.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  High-Schools  and  Academies.    The  two  first  Latin  Books  are  now  reaor. 

HOOKER'S  SERIES  ON  TliE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  The  only  complete  and  progress- 
ive Series.  In  Eight  Books,  w.,  a  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  in  Three  Parts,  a  Small  Chemis- 
try, a  Larger  Chemistry,  and  Text-Books  en  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology. 

WADDELL'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  A  small  book,  containing  only 
such  matter  as  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupil. 

FOWLER'S  GRAMMARS.  Three  Books,  adapted  respectively  to  the  requirements  of  Col- 
leges, Academies',  and  Common  Schools. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Just  published,  and  already  adopted  by  many  leading  CoUeges, 
besides  numerous  Academies  and  Schools. 

WINCHELL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.  The  only  chart  which  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
of  modem  eeologists. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Among  the  best  systematic  treatises  in  use. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORIES.  Comprising  Smitl?s  Grrtice,  Liddell's  Rome,  Student's  France. 
Student's  Hume,  Student's  Gibbon,  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  and  Smith's  Old  and 
New  Testament  Histories.    Each  History  complete  in  one  i2mo  volume. 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES.  For  High-Schools  and  Academies.  Greece,  Rome,  and 
England  now  ready. 

HAVEN'S  RHETORIC,    (yusi.ready,)    New.  fresh,  and  practical. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARIES :  of  Texts  in  the  Original,  and  Translations  both  Literal  and  Para- 
phrastic. 

WILLIAMSON'S  CONCENTRIC  GLOBES,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial.  Invaluable  aids  to 
the  study  of  Astronomy.  The  outer  Globe  is  of  Glass,  and  has  laid  down  upon  it  the  Stars, 
Colures,  Ecliptic,  Outlines  of  Constellations,  &c. 

BOYD'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  EeUcHc,  presenting  the  views  of  most  of  the  noted 
writers  on  the  subject 

DUFFS  BOOK-KEEPING.  The  newest  and  most  complete.  Practically  illustrating  Mer- 
chants', Manufiicturers',  Private  Bankers',  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  Accounts. 

DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES.    New  and  Original    Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

DRAPER'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY.    Made  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Academies. 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE,  {^t puhiuhid,)  Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  German  Language. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY  AND  APPARATUS.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  experiments  given  in  the  work  is  furnished  for  ^5  oa 

SALKELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPANISH.    Adapted  to  the  needs  of  ail  classes  of  learners. 

KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  READER.  Written  by  an  American  who  iully  ap- 
preciated the  ^fficulties  of  American  pupils. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.    Three  different  editions. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  American  People. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION.    Prepared  for  Students  of  all  grades. 

WILLSON'S  READERS.    The  most  valuable  Reading-Books  before  the  public. 

WILLSON  AND  CALKINS'S  CHARTS.  The  best  appliances  known  m  the  ObjectTeach- 
ing  System. 

CALKINS'S  PHONIC  CHARTS.    Teaching  Elementary  Sounds  in  a  practical  manner. 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS.    A  Series  of  rare  merit  and  originality.    Three  books  ready. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER.  An  invaluable  auxiliary  to  any  Common  School 
Grammar. 

HARPER'S  SLATE  AND  WRITING-BOOKS,  combining  Instruction  in  Writmg  and  Draw- 
ing,  and  contaiiTing  invaluable  aids  to  pupil  and  teacher. 


SCHOOL  LYRICS :  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for  Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools. 
DICTIONARIES  AND  LEXICONS :  Anthon's  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary, 


press). 

And  many  other  Valuable  Educational  Works. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Squarb,  New  York. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  UTIN  BOOKS. 


L 

Now  Retuiy. 

PRESrCIPIA  LATINA,  Pabt  L 

A  FIBST  LATIN  COURSE,  compr^ending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exenase  Book,  widi 
Vocabularies.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Aathor  of  the  '*  History  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
of  a  '^Classical  Dictionary,"  and  the  ''  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqnides,"  &c.  Re- 
Tised  hj  Hbhbt  Dsmlbb,  IjL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Colombia  CoUege,  New  York,  Editor 
of  '^Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  **  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon."  12mo^ 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 


It  1b  the  very  book  needed  for  my  school,  and  de- 
sired in  ▼aln  for  many  years.  I  stadied  Latin  and 
Greek  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  in  France  and 
Switierland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Diisler's  additions  and  alterations  most 
▼ilaable.— /Vvt/'Msor  Eua  Cuamumm, 


,  I  have  ta^ht  Latin  for  ten  years,  bat  never  with  so 
mnch  saccees  to  my  class  and  ease  to  myself  as  when 
I  used  the  **Principia  Latlna.**— /VqAmdt  J.  C.  Lcw«. 
WettAOd  Academy,  N.  Y, 

It  nolds  between  its  two  lids  every  thing  whl^  the 
learner  needs  for  the  time.— 7As  LiiMeran. 


n. 

Just  Ready. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IL 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Csesar^s  Gallic  Wars,  and 
L'Homond's  lives  of  Distinguished  Romans.  With  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D. ;  and  Hettbt  Drislkb,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  &c.     12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  25. 


I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  in  Its  text  it  Is 
much  the  beet  Latin  Reader  yet  published  in  tliis  coun- 
try, while  in  its  notes,  vocabulary,  Ac,  it  is  certainly 

Inferior  to  no  previous  book  of  tlie  kind The 

abridged  and  sunpllfled  CcBtar  is  Just  the  thing  to  pre- 

Sare  the  way  for  the  unabridged  Casaty  and  the  Viri 
)amoe  is  much  to  be  preferrea  to  the  Roman  History 


and  Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  his  followers^— i¥»> 
fetmtr  W.  J.  Roura,  Biqh  School^  CambrUge^  Mem. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  ocmnectSog 
link  between  the  elementary  exercises  commonly  taken 
with  the  first  study  of  etymology  and  the  consecntlTe 
reading  of  Latin-  authors.— /VoinBSsor  Albxbt  C. 
KINS,  High  School,  Laiorenot,  Ucta$. 


ra. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  EL     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 

and  Verse. 

IV. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GRiECA,  Pabt  L    Declension  and  Conjugation.    With  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GRiECA,  Pabt  IL    Elements  of  Syntax.    With  Reading  Le^ 
sons  from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 


STUDENTS  HUME, 789  pages. 

»  GIBBBON, 677      « 

«  FRANCE, 730      « 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      « 

UDDELL'S  ROME, 678 

Price  per  Volume^  Clothy  $2  00 ;  She^^  $2  60. 


(C 


Willie  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profoundeBt 
historical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
ileld  has  been  explored  with  a  mlnnte  accuracy  never 
before  dreamed  of,  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass suited  to  the  warns  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  must  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twenty-five  centaries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Every  volume  In  the 
series  is  furnished  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  rich  in 
Illustrations— maps,  plans,  engravings— inserted  not 
for  show,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.    The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclopedic  plan  of  the  Student's  Histories  are  thus 
equally  admirable.  The  finish  of  the  details  suits  the 
magnificence  of  the  outIine.~/\»ff2an(l  Daiiy  Press, 

They  are  most  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  classes  of 
good  schools.  Even  the  mature  scholar  may  be  jdad 
to  have  on  his  shelves  these  elegant  mannals,  mm. 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  refresh  nis  memoir  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  th«n  for  refer- 
ence alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  Just  proportion 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  etoiy 
of  a  nation.— Lofufon  l^caminer. 


HAKPEE  &  BROTnERS,  Pdblishees, 

FiLASKLDif  Squabe,  New  YOBK. 


Professors  Fowler  and  JUarcNs  Series  of 
EJVGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  itt 
Origin  and  Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Colleges,  advanced  Students, 
and  Libraries.  Bj  William  C.  Fowler,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  i^etoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. New  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  ^2  50;  Sheep  extra,  $S  00;  Half  Morocco, 
f4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  March's  Method  of  Philological  Stvdy  of  the 
English  Language,     12mo,  Sheep,  $1  75. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  ISatj  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  **The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  for 
General  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  SUtion,  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exercises 
for  Young  Pupils.     16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  PhUological  Study  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Lfuignage,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College.    1 2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  60  cents. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  Diagrams  and  Suggest- 
ive Pictures.    By  Francis  A.  March.     IGmo,  Flexible  Cloth,  40  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language.  By 
Francis  A.  March.     8vo.    (Ih  Press.) 

The  forogoing  Sxaxsa  or  EnQLisn  GaxmiASS  has  received  snch  satisflMtory  testimonials  from  eminent  Teach- 
ers and  Scholars  in  onr  country,  that  the  Author  and  Pnbllshers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tloDs  to  each  member  of  the  series. 


L. 


THE  ONLY  PROGRESSIVE  AND  GRADED   SERIES   ON 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER. 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Yak  College. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.     For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools ;  intended  to 

aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.     In  Three  Parts. 

Part  I.  Plants  ;  Part  II.  Animals  ;  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  &c.    Illustrated 

by  Engravings.     The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sepa- 

.  ratelj,  Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRT.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  FamiUcs.     Illustrated  by  En- 
gravings.    Square  4to,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.     For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.    Illustrated  by  nearly  300  En- 
gravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  L)     Illustrated  by 
nearly  300  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.     (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  11.)    Illustrated  by  numerous  Engrav- 
ings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.     (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  III.)    Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Nataral  Sciences,  dnrlns  the  several  years  in  which  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  some  of  the  nest  schools  m  the  country,  with  the  most  happy  and 
satis&ctory  results.  By  tnem  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  school-children  are  never  too  young  to  be 
interested  and  benefited  by  lessons  In  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofore 

Rrevented  an  acquirement  of  snch  information  has  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Dr.  Hooker  has 
illy  supplied  this  need'by  prefacing  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  high  schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementuy  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  ftilly  within  tne  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  is,  in  common  with  th<t  of  the  higher  books,  given  In  such  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  as  to 
■niformly  engage  the  Interest  of  the  pupil. 

HAKPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pububhees, 

Feamklin  Squabe,  New  Yoek. 


FRENCH'S  Arithmetics. 


First  Lsasons  in  Nninbers,  in  their  Natural  Order :  First,  Visible  Objects  :  Second, 
Concrete  Numbers ;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers,  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     x6mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  new  and  original  Picfures—^Kit  mere  oofiiiter»— in 
which  interesting  VisibU  Objects  are  first  used  to  illustrate  the  lessons ;  then  similar  ezamples  arc 
given  in  Concrete  Numbers,  in  which  the  combinations  are  associated  with  the  names  of  fionSiai 
objects  not  in  sight ;  and,  finally.  Abstract  Numbers  are  used  :  so  that  the  child  proceeds*  S3rstefli- 
atiodly,  from  the  less  to  the  greater — from  the  simple  to  the  complex — ^in  the  Niaiurai  Order  cf 
Mental  Development^  viz.,  First,  Perception  (Visible  Objects) ;  Second,  Conception  (Concrete  Num- 
bers) ;  Third,  Abstraction  (Abstract  Numbers).  The  Pictures  are  also  intended  to  caltivate  tbe 
taste  of  the  child  and  impart  useful  knowledge ;  and  the  Examples  contain  much  valiuible  infoniia- 
tion  upon  the  various  occupations,  trades,  and  branches  of  business,  that  can  not  fail  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  children  in  the  study  of  the  book,  and  give  ft  increased  practicil  \'alue  in  the  work  of 
Education. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  French,  ULD. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     i6mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
viz.,  First,  To  eive  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and.  Second,  To  give  them  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  the  busmess  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions,  stated 
in  correct  business  language.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  also  in  its  details*  the 
fact  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  that  only  a  small  portion  of  all  the  children  who  commence  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  go  through  their  text-book,  and  that  a  child  should  be  taught  first  that  whidi 
it  is  most  desirable  and  important  for  him  to  know ;  so  that  whenever  he  leaves  school  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after  life. 

This  hook  is  not  made  of  clipping  and  extracts  from  other  books  of  the  Series,  but  is  an  elementary 
work  adapted  to  the  wants  of^begmners  in  the  study  of  Slate  Arithmetic 

Mental  Arithmetic^  in  which  Combinations  of  Numbers,  Solutions  of  Problems, 
and  Principles  of  Arithmetical  Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of  Mental 
Development.   By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.   Handsomely  Illustrated.   i6mo. 

In  this  book  are  recognized,  for  the  first  time  by  any  author,  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  memory  is  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  the  ability  to  reason  logically.  Hence 
the  study  and  practice  of  combinations  of  numbers  naturally  precedes  that  of  formulated  solntioBS 
of  problems  and  logical  analyses  of  process&s. 

2.  The  proper  study  of  mental  arithmetic  will  produce  scholars  who  arc  correct  in  compata- 
tions  and  logical  in  reasoning. 

3.  The  study  strengthens  the  mental  faculties,  both  in  the  power  to  combine  rapidly  and  to 
reason  correctly.  Hence  problems  should  increase  in  difficulty,  and  solutions  and  analyses  shoyki 
gradually  become  more  general  and  comprehensive. 

These  features  of  the  book,  with  its  practical  problems  (all  of  which  are  new),  will  commend  k 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education. 

Common  School  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.     lamo,  %i  00. 

This  book  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate  Arithmetic 
for  Common  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one  text-book.  The  attention  oi  Hve,  progrest-* 
ive  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical 
changes  firom  the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience, extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with  schools  and 
business ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  ia 
making  (what  all  previous  methods  have  failed  to  do)  good,  practical  Arithmeticiam, 

Academic  Arithmetic    (In  Fress.X 


Forfart/ier  informatio/iy  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yoric. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  and  FAMILY  SLATE, 

Containing  Copies  for  Ezerdsefl  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Kgnrtt. 


No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing  Lessons. — ^The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing;  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions  of 
all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet,  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  contained 
on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  copies  may 
be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing  lessons  alone 
are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain 
twelve  full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty'familiar 
words,  and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capi- 
tals. In  copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the 
Roman  letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — 
more  than  one  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in 
schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — ^The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixt}'- 
five  drawing  lessons — a  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  first  three  Cards  contain  fifteen  exercises  in 
addition ;  the  next  three,  fifteen  exercises  in  subtraction ;  the  next  three,  fifteen 
exercises  in  multiplication ;  and  the  last  three,  fifteen  exercises  in  division.  The 
figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is 
also  learning  to  make  good  figures,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his 
slate.  In  the  writing  and  printing  lessons  he  learns  the  proper  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  both  script  and  Roman  figures. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Sta^  SuperinUndent  ofSchooisy  Maine^  says : 
"  I  regard  them  as  splendid  aids  to  teacher  and  pupil." 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Principal  State  Normal  School^  MillersvilU,  Pa,,  szys : 
**  I  am  much  pleased  with  it,  and  can  cordially  recommend  its  use  in  Common  Schools." 

J.  G.  CoBURN,  Superintending  School  Committee,  Lewiston,  Maine,  says : 

"  The  School  Committee  put  into  one  of  our  schools,  some  months  since,  your  Slate ;  and,  to 
assure  themselves  more  fully  as  to  its  merits,  they  put  them  into  an  additional  school  a  few  weeks 
since.  These  Slates  commend  themselves  so  favorably  to  our  judgment,  that  we  should  like  to 
introduce  them  at  once  into  all  our  schools." 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  Connecticttt  Board  of  Edtuation,  says: 

"  The  School  and  Family  Slate  is  the  best  Drawing  and  Writing  Slate  I  have  seen.  X  have 
been  gratified  to  notice  how  rapidlv  and  well  children  learn  to  write  who  first  begin  to  print  and 
draw.  This  Slate  will  greatly  help  in  making  the  otherwise  weary,  because  idle,  hours  of  the 
primary  school  pleasant  and  profitable.  These  exercises  will  facilitate  and  benefit  the  youngest  in 
our  schools,  and  will  be  found  to  combine  amusement  and  improvement  for  the  little  ones  m  Ihe 
family," 


WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  OF     . 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller, 

80  pages, 

»   56  cuts,  to  20. 

liarger         ** 

168 

86    "          40. 

Primer                   (First      Book  of  Beading  Series), 

48 

107    •'          25. 

First  Beader           (Second      " 

84 

182    "          40. 

Second  Beader        (Third        " 

154 

100    "          60. 

Int.  Third  Beader   (Fourth      " 

216 

77    "          80. 

Third  Beader          (Fifth         "  • 
Int.  Fourth  Beader  (Sixth        " 

264 

142    "          90. 

812 

66    •*      1  10. 

Fourth  Beader        (Seventh    *' 

860 

164    "   .  1  86. 

Fifth  Beader           (Eighth      '' 

540 

208    "      1  80. 

• 

These  Beaders,  although  first  published  only  seren  years  ago,  haye  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Beadino  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciexces  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz. :  Iitdiana,  Kansas,  Cal- 
IFORKIA,  Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  Willson's  Beaders  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  officially  recom- 
mended in  Oregon,  Washikoton  Territory,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says :  *' Willson's  Beaders  and  Spellers 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  fevored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's 
Beaders  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions, 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Beaders  have  been  hailed  with 
universal  delight."  • 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  *^  Considering  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  stylo  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Beaders  extant." 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkblbn,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says : 
*'  My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cutionary reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 
series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  *' Who- 
ever uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  tliem  among  the  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.     Their  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation." 

fl 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says : 
''These  Beaders  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  have  before 
been  raised  to  *■  Scientific  Beaders, 'and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Reading,  and  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutionary 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Henry.Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
''  I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson*s  Beaders  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine. " 

HAEPER  &  BEOTHERS,  Potlishebs, 

Fbameuk  Squase,  New  Yose. 


A  New  Era  in  the  Arts  of  Penmanskip  and  Drawing  I 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 

Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons. 
In  Ten  Numbers.     The  Common -School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


HARPER'S    SCHOOL    AND    FAMILY    SLATE, 

With  accompanying  Cards^  containing  over  Tkao  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writings 
Printings  Drawings  and  AritAmetie,    $12  cx>  per  dotefi, 

ThiB  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms  an 
excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books.  Send  for 
.Circular,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.  The  Slates  are  not  mailable :  Cards  w3i  be 
mailed  at  50  cents  per  set 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 


*  /  delievt  a  child  will  learn  both  to  drato  and  wriU  scaneTt  and  with  more  easf,  than  ht  will  learn  wriimg 

gii><»r.'*— HoKACB  Mann. 

CHARACTERISTIC   FEATURES: 
I.  0/  the  Symmetrical  Penmanship. 

1.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 

2.  Every  letter  is  symmetrical^  being  formed  on  geometrical  principles,  and  of  unvarying  pro- 
portions. All  letters  of  the  same  class  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  the  spacing  is  of  the  same 
width  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform. 

3.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  ruling;  and 
oblique  lines  are  printed  on  the  pages  as  guides  to  uniformity  of  slope  and  spacing, 

±,  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  copies 'on  tinted  ground — ^in  addition  to  the  usual 
copies  at  the  tops  of  the  pages — are  introduced,  for  tracing  with  pen  or  pendl. 

5.  All  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second ;  but, 
that  the  pupil  may  become  proficient  in  forming  plain  letters  before  attempting  the  ornamental, 
only  one  style  of  each  ia  presented  in  the  fiirst  four  books. 

6.  Every  new  copy  introduces  a  new  element,  principle,  rule,  or  illustration.  Every  combination 
of  letters  forms  a  word,  and  every  combination  of  words  forms  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase. 

7.  The  correct  uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbreviatioDs,  are 
taught  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  conase  rules.  Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  suggestions  to 
teachers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

The  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teacher  of  a  great  amoont 
of  individual  attention  to- the  pupils. 

II.  Of  the  Marginal  Drcnmng  Lessons, 

A  side  margin  of  each  page-— a  border  only — ^is  devoted  to  the  Drawing  Lessons,  These  con- 
sist of  white  lines  on  a  tinted  grouttd — the  same  as  the  tinted  writing  copies  for  tradn^  For  first 
exercises  in  drawing  the  pupil  is  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  accurately 
with  pen  or  pendL  A  correct  drawing  is  the  result  All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  ri^ht  direction ; 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedingly  mterested  in  his  drawme  excrdses ; 
while,  if  he  &gim  by  copyings  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  only  discouraged  by  hb  want  of 
success,  but  his  practice  is,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.  The  training  ef  eye 
and  hand  that  will  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tradng  of  all  manner  of  straight  and  curved  lines  must 
secure  freedom  and  accuracy  ofmovement  in  the  formation  of  similar  lines  in  writing.  Thu^  in 
the  language  of  the  artist.  Chapman,  Author  of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  "Drawings  combined 
with  writings  will  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  adimncement  in' the  latter^^ 

Full  directions  are  given  on  the  covers  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  Series  for — ist  Stage, 
Tracing;  2d  Stage,  CVj^m^;  3d  %Xa%^^Copying from  Memory  ;  4th  ^\A'^^  Drawing  from  Nature. 

The  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons  progress  systematically  through  Straight  arid  Curved  Linesi 
Geometrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  of  Animals,  Persons,  etc. 

All  who  learn  to  Write  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the  cxerdses 
in  the  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  other  also.  iHy  These  books  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — ^the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  m  Commoo 
Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  spedal  teacher  of  drawing. 

Sent  by  tmaH^  pcttofy  paid,  at  the  rait  o/%2  00  per  dexen. 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sar[[8nt'8  Entirely  New  Series  of  kden,  known  as  fait  Two, 

ntojyoi/jvciJVG  srjEij£.JER,  d-c. 

8argent*0  Standard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Reader.      12mo,  half  morocco,  628  pages*. 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Keader,  12mo,  half  morocco  S86 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beautiftilly  illus'd.  264 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  iUustrated  216 

Sargent's  Second  Standard  Reader,  illustrated,  216 

Sargent's  Stendard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecu- 
ILir  Words,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.    It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  RJBADER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Obioinal  Elogutiovabt  Intboductioh  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  princi- 
ples which  are  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionary 
pieces  which  universal  literature  afibrds. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefully  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  the  one  thing  in  handy  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

By  all  superior  judges,  SARGENT'S  READERS  are  admitted  to  be  the  most 
practical,  the  most  tasteful,  and  the  most  satisfactory,  in  use,  of  any  similar  works. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  wliich  educationid  Inquiry,  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  &c., 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  Johk  L.  Shorxy,  Boston. 

Al.    JMContlil^    ISC a.£^a,2Eine    iox"   'YotMXkg^emt    It'eadeirfs. 

This  unrivalled  periodical  for  children,  which  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
land  for  its  exquisite  illustrations  (not  less  than  26  in  every  Number,^  and  admira- 
ble literary  contents,  will  enter  upon  it|  fourth  year,  January,  1870. 

§g^  Subscribers  for  1870,  who  send  in  their  money  before  November  1,  1869, 
will  receive  the  October,  November  and  December  Nos.  of  this  year  gratis. 

Terms. — 91*60  a  year  in  advance.  A  sample  Number  containing  Prospectus, 
Premium  List,  Club  Terms,  &c.,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OP  THE  NURSERY, 

Forming  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  OIFT  BOOKS  for  Children  to  he  fownd 

in  the  Market. 

Our  regular  bound  volumes,  (each  containing  six  numbers,)  are  issued  half-year- 
ly on  the  completion  of  the  numbers  for  July  and  December.    Price  $1. 

We  also  bind  up  the  two  volumes  into  one  superb  yearly  volume  of  884  pages, 
which  we  furnish  for  $1.75. 

We  also  issue  an  edition  of  our  semi-annual  volumes,  bound  in  extra  style,  with 
a  new  engraved  ft-ontispiece  in  each,  for  $1.25.  These  volumes,  which  have  none 
•of  the  typographical  marks  of  a  periodical,  but  which  are /or  aU  times  and  (HI  sea- 
sons  J  form  a  complete  richly  illustrated  library  for  children  such  as  has  never  before 
been  offered  either  in  this  country  or  in  England.  Each  volume  is  perfectly  distinct 
in  itself;  and  the  following  are  the  titles  of  those  now  published : 


1  The  Sick  Doll,  and  other  stories  * 

2  Thb  Child's  Adctiok,      ** 
8    The  Great  Secret,         *' 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


4    The  Holidat,  and  other  stories. 
6    Tip  Top,  "        **        " 

6    Dora,  "        "        «* 
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GEORGE  H.  WHITNEY, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


§mm 


mm,  SUM  ui  M  w  turai, 

No.  3  Westminster  St«,  ProTidenee,  R.  I.^ 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  yarious  kinds  of 

SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

Used  in  the  City  and  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS, 

In  everr  department  of  Literature. 
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Of  eyery  description. 

PAPER  OF  ALL  QUALITIES 

Boyal,  Medinm,  Demy,  Foolscap,  Letter,  and  Commercial  Note,  ruled  and  plain. 

GOLD  AND  STEEL  PENS,  of  the  best  descriptions  in  use. 

STATIONERY, 

A  large  assortment,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

HARPER'S  PERIODICALS. 

HAMPERS  MAGAZINE,  One  Year,  -        -        $4.00 

HABPER8  WEEKLY,      One  Year,    -        -        -      4.00 
HARPERS  BAZAR,  One  Year,  -  4.00 

Habper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weeklt,  and  Harper's  Bazar,  to  one  address, 
for  one  year,  $10.00 ;  or  any  two  for  $7.00, 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar  vnU  be  svpplied  gratis 
for  every  Club  of  FiyE  Subscribers  at  $4.00  eachy  in  one  remittance ;  or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20.00,  withovi  extra  copy, 

§g^  Harper's  Magazine,  besides  being  profusely  illustrated,  contains  nearljr 
Double  the  Amount  of  Matter  furnished  in  either  The  Galaxyy  The  Atlantic^ 
Lippineott  or  Scribner.  It  exceeds,  in  about  the  same  ratio,  any  English  Magazine 
of  the  same  general  class,  such  as  Blackwood^  Frazer,  MacmUlany  Temple  Bar,  Bel- 
gravia,  or  The  ComhiU. 

{^^  Persons  desiring  to  renew  their  Subscriptions  to  Harper's  Periodicals  will 
much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in  their  Names  as  early  as  conyenient,  before 
the  expiration  of  their  present  Subscriptions.    This  will  obyiate  the  delay  attendant, 
upon  reentering  Names  and  mailing  Back  Numbers. 

tlS^  ^^^  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either  Harper's  Magazine,  Har- 
per's Weekly,  or  Harper's  Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1871,  for  Four  Dollars. 

Address, 

Nei?v  York. 

New  York,  Oct.  22,  1870. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

0 

m 

We  shall  publish  early  in  August,  *'  A  Concise  History  op  the  United 
States,"  based  oo  '^  Seavej's  Goodrich."  This  book  will  contaiu  about 
two  hundred  and  twentj  pages,  besides  the  ^'  Declaration  of  Independence," 
^*  Constitution,"  dbc,  and  will  be  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Cuts. 
No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to  rendei  the  work  especially  desir- 
able as  a  Class  book.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  is 
invited  to  the  following  particulars  : — /.  Its  simplicity  of  statement  andjudio 
iousness  in  the  selection  of  /ads,  II,  Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events^ 
pronunciation  of  proper  names  ^  dtc.  III,  Its  freedom  from  comparatively 
useless  dates.  For  further  particulars  address 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

17  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


WAIiV01f^S  KOlBMAIi  SMMIIiS^ 


This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz. : 

I.  A  Pictorial  Primary:  Arithmetic, 
n.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 

(Mormal  GAUlon.) 

in.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 


The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic 

Is  entirely  NEW.      It  is  designed  for  COMMON    SCHOOLS,  for  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS,  HIQH  SCHOOLS,  and  ACADEMIES,  and  will,  it  is  bcliered,  meet 
the  wants  of  the  large  majority  of  the  students  of  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  grades  of 
schools,  more  fully  than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 
For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 


Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable    Terms   WiU   be  made  for   Introduction. 

Address 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  PubUshers, 

17  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON. 

^OPilRTNERSHIP  NOTICE.— Henbt  D.  Smith  and 
^^  William  Ware  are  admitted  partners  in  our  firm  from  this  date. 
John  B.  Tileston  withdraws.     The  name  of  the  firm  remains  unchanged. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  17  Milk  St,  Boston. 
June  1,  1870. 
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We  lure  ti>  unonoee  Die  fbllowinK  iidditioa  ta  thB  Un  of 

THE  AMERICAN   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES- 

wUli  appended  Betd  PriOB* : 

DANA'S  Manual  of  Geoloyy,      -             -             -             .  .     $5,00 

DANA'S  Texl^Boohof  Qeohgy,         -             -             .            -  2.00 

SILLIMAN'S  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,      -             -  -       2.00 

SILLIMAirS  PHncipht  of  Physict  or  Natural  Philosophy,  •  8.50 

HUNT'S  lAleTtUure  of  (Ae  English  Language^     -             -  -       2.50 

The  object  (^lUi  book,  )■  Co  UlDtinta  the  power  Mid  Bni*tk«r  Uie  EuUnh  Iao^uc  bj  npn- 
t^uurire  BclcctJonB  /Tom  Bome  of  the  moat  mcGenful  uithon,  ud  to  ibtrooooe  the  Biud^t  to  tuna 
whoffc  contribotiooa  to  ilA  iJtorAttirv  im  woithj  his  ftOentkHi. 

SPSSCEBSOnekPraxU, I.OO 

ConlslalDg  Ortbognpfay,  EirmolocT,  ud  find  Keiding  Lmmu,  tagettict  wtth  Note*  and  ■  T» 
cabuluT.  By  J,  A.SIPENCER,  S.  tTd.,  PnlbuoT  ot  thu  Gnck  Idngiuse  ud  UMTHanlntk 
Collige  of  tbo  aty  of  New  York. 

The  object  or  tbis  (olume  ii  to  furnish  inch  mstier  M  U  iiurMal  to  it  bcgioner  to  Giwk,  ul 
wbicb  muac  be  maitertd  end  made  his  own  bcfbre  he  cu  onlcr  nitix  aiUiEr  copiforvor  utUkedoa 
npou  the  leHdiog  and  tranelntbiB  of  the  Uo^ti^^ 

LOOMIS'S  First  Steps  in  Music,  No.  I,     -  -  -  -  15 

L00MIS'SFiTitStepsinMutic,No.2,       -  .  -  15 

McLEES'S  Alphabets,     ......       2.50 

Upon  the  IVaraei  of  Ihese  Sbiics  »re  Indi 
Wilting,  Dnwing,  imd  Ibe  Bouuui  end  Ai 

3LATE  So.\  pnecnUlo  the  cjsof  [he  pupil  capitnl  ud  imall  lecten,  penned  In  tbe  nlmplut 
niuner  poMlble,  uud  to  unnoed  u  lo  If ul  toi  irtAj  BcqDiajlicn  aftfai  Alpbubct.  Upon  the  o\fao- 
alcoftldet  the  elf  meutuy  prlndplei  of  Dnirlng  &rv  developed  In  each  muner  and  order  aa  to  l««d(o 
InetnUBt  Dmwiug. 

SLATE  So.  3  Is  Intended  for  more  adTuced  pupUi.  affording  Mndles  In  Script,  thna  inamcdnc 
the  young  mind  bi  Writing.  Upon  the  oppoeile  side  are  gixen  the  cleneManr  piindples  of  cwrwS 
Iltu  Drawing:,  togothet  wtth  more  difflciut  exercises  bi  Uie  diawiog  of  Aj|iiB»V  Fmit,  I.eaTe>,  and 
msDj  of  the  common  objects  of  dailj  life,  \>> 

Thui,  nhilewe  nimlshemplo7niontandamtueiDeDtMpa[rili|  thejlistnctlBuerdaesorthelil^ 

They  are  of  superior  workmanship,  light,  jet  strongly  made,  ofbestatme  slate,  ud  are  pecoliailT 
Mttaclive  hi  georrsl  appcaraoce,    tB-6lM,  B  by  lu  inches.    Price,  IB  ceuta. 

These  Slutcs  are  fumlehed  eilber  with  oi  without  Rabbtr  Gotmta. 

The  bttt  trrmt  potilblr  gitin^  lupplltl  q/'<">V  tf  Bur  puUicalliHU  Jbr  tnlrodiictiiiK  or  for  wv 
pU  copUt  for  tudminamoR,    Address 

W.  A.  WIliDE  dt  COMPAKV, 

PnblfBbers,  BookM'lleiv  and  Stalloners,  No.  I,  Comblu,  Bostoa. 
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